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PORTRAITS AND SCENES OF THE PENN FAMILY. 



BT a. D. INORAHAM, ESQ. 



(See the two SngraTings in front.) 



Tsi face and figure of William Pink seem 
familiar to us all. His tall, athletic person, 
plain clothes, and benevolent countenance, as 
exhibited in the engrayed portraits of him, 
haye such an air of verisimilitude, that we can 
scarcely believe that thej are ** fancy sketches,** 
sad not real resemblances. Clarkson, indeed, 
says that ** we have no portrait of him taken 
while alive** (Life, vol. ii. page S47, London, 
1813), and refers to the bust carved in ivory 
by Sylvanus Be van, after Penn's death, from 
which almost all the engraved portraits are in 
fact taken — we say "almost,** because there is 
a whole length f^om West's picture, and a por- 
trait "imprint of Quakers* Meeting, with other 
portraits,** on a sheet, by Bowles after Hems- 
kirk, both of which, it is unnecessary to say, 
have no claims to authenticity. Clarkson, 
however, was mistaken, when he says there 
was no portrait of William Penn "taken while 
he was alive.'* An authentic portrait exists, 
from which the very accurate engraving that 
accompanies this article has been made ; — 
strange to say, it looks like the personage who, 
by the charter of Charles, had " power" given 
to him to "levy, muster, and traine all sorts 
of men," "to make warr," and "to doe all 
and every other act and thing, which to the 
charge and office of a Captain-General of an 
army belongeth,** and not the peaceful Quaker, 
to whom (himself half a Dutchman) this now 
flourishing commonwealth was granted, be- 
cause of his father's aid in obtaining the victory 
over Admiral Opdam ; in other words, for mili- 
tary services in successful warfare. The iron 
armour, lawn cravat, and flowing periwig of 



the Cavalier, in this portrait, were the evi- 
dences of his hopes and wishes : it was painted 
in Ireland in 1666, where William Penn, then 
twenty-two years of age, went to take charge 
of some of his father's affairs. A mutiny 
having broken out in the garrison of Carrick- 
fergus, the courage and forwardness of young 
Penn in aiding to repress it, induced the 
Duke of Ormond to offer him a company of 
infantry, which was then commanded by Sir 
William Penn, his father, whom the Duke re- 
quested to resign, that he might appoint his 
son. The correspondence, to be found in the 
" Memorials of Sir William Penn," (vol. ii. p. 
480, London, 1838,) shows the eagerness of the 
future Quaker to be Captain Penn ; though his 
father declined to gratify his ambiUon by re- 
signing. The portrait, however, was painted 
in military costume, and is now the property 
of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, and 
is engraved by their permission. It was a gift 
to them by Granville Penn, Esq., the author of 
the "Memorials.** The motto upon it is, 
*^Pax qucsritur heUo*^ — significant enough — the 
date is "October 14th, 1666.** 

With the scenes connected with the life and 
character of William Penn there is no difficulty 
in becoming acquainted. The works of man last 
longer than himself, and Nature preserves her 
identity if undisturbed by man*s pursuits or 
pleasures. Hence we find and recognise readily, 
" Wanstead in Essex,** where his childhood was 
passed (Cut No. 1), and in the old and silent vil- 
lage of Chigwell, the school at which he received 
> the rudiments of his education. The exterior 
of this antique building is well known (Cut 
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No. 2), nd iU iot«rior (Cat No. 3) maj yet 
••nd forth other distiBpiiihed men for the im- 
pTOTemetit of muikiad. 

From Chjgwell he retonied home, snd 
■hortlj after entered Chriat Chnrah as a gen- 
tleman commoner. Ee Reeme while there to 
have been sliglitlj affected Ii; what wu then 
called " the heresy of Quakerism," though, in- 
deed, one of the manifeatatJonB was a llttio oat 
of the oouree of the teaets of that peace-pro- 
feaaing aeet, for he and his (Hend, Robert 
Spenoer, abhorring the turplia, irhioh the king 
directed ehoald be irom, accordtng to the cub- 
tom of anoient timea, by the Btudents, felt apoa 



those who wore them, and lore them off their 
backs, — for which, of conne, they were ei- 
polled the college. His father not very long 
aftonrarde lent the fature " proprietary" to 
Paria, to reoeire that last polteh, in those day* 
deemed eseential to the education of erery gen- 
tleman, and, perhaps, to eradicate entirely the 
seeds of the sectarianism in his son which bo 
mnoh discomposed hia wishes. We hare little 
means of informalion u to his course of con- 
duct in Paris. He has been aoensed of being ' 
not insensible to the pleasures and dissipations 
of that well-known capital, but he always de- 
nied the impntAtioii. Sir John Robinson, the 
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U«nt«nftDt of the Tower, whea Peonwu before 
Um, accuaed him with haying "been m bad as 
other follcB," "abroad and at hom« too." Be 
denied it with becoming Indigaadon. " I make 
this bold ehaUenge," said he, "to all men, 
women, and oUldren upon earth, juetl; to 
aocnse tne with erer haYing seen me drunk, 
heard me *v<iir, utter a atrit, or tpeak one 
obteau teord (mneh loM that I made it mf 
praotiee). I speak tbis 1« Qod's glor;, that 
has preeerred me from the power of these 
pollntiona, and that from a ohild begot an 
hatred in me towards them ;" adding, with no 
little of tbe martial spirit which was nndonbt- 
edly in him, " thy words shall be thy barden, 
•od I trample thj tlander as dirt under mj 



feet 1" It is mach to be regretted that so little 
is known of this particular period of Penn's 
life, as the cdIj anecdote preaerred, exhibit* 
the courage and self-poBBeasion which dietiD- 
guished him on all occasions of real danger. 
It appears that a person who supposed that he 
was insulted by Penn, drew his sword and at- 
tacked him, but without any great satisfaction, 
it would seem, for the lo be " oaptain-general" 
of PennsyWania prored the better tilter of the 
two, and disarmed his antagonist, forbearing, 
howerer, to put him to death, acoordlDg to the 
strict law of arms. 

His subsequent history we are better m- 
qnainted with. His attention. In France, waa 
turned to theology, in which he became greatly 
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intcretted, the learoed CaliiniBt, AmjTftalt, 
hanng directed hia stndieB. The aeeds of the 
■pirit which led him to "apeak in Graoechuroh 
Street," for irhich he wsb sent to Old Newgate 
PriBon, seem there to be sown. From Old 
Newgate Priion (Cut No. 4), yon ean trwe the 
coarse of his peregHattions to Swertmoor Hall 
and Meeting-Hoiue (Cats Nob. 6 uid S], where 



he Tisited Qeorge Foi, to the oity, now the lut- 
ing monument of his nftme, where memoriale of 
him still exist; one of which ia the sUte-roof 
hooee, where hia onlj Americaii child waa bom- 
It ia aliU standing, but little iihanged (Cat No. 
7) from its original form {Cut No. 8). Betnm- 
ing to England, jon can paaa to Ruahcomb* 
(Cut No. 9), near Trojford, in Berkshire, lk< 



SARTAIWS MAGAZINE. 



pUoe of bit dMth, on the 30th of Jnlr, 1716, now KaoBiiigton, the northeastem anburb of 
uid from thence to JordaDa (aee FrontiBpiece). I Philadelphia. This " Elm" itm blown doim 
in the ooontj of Backe, where bis mortal re- in 1810. A email monument bee tinoe been 
mune are depoeited for erer (Cat No. 10). ereoted upon the, eite. The former and the 

[Penn'a famoua " Treat;" with the Jodiens, | present appearanceB of the gpot are welt re- 
— " the onl; treaty," wj» Voltaire, " between ; preeented in Cuts Nob. 11 and 12. — Gd.] 
those natirei and the Chriitiana, which waa | Of the portraits of the deicendants of Wll- 
never sworn to, and was noTsr broken" — was s liam Peon, we are better prepared to speak, 
■adebaneath an "Elm Tree" at Shaokamaion, I Of William Fenn, Janior, his disdpBt«d •od. 
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rixH'a TBiATT oBouiD (bifokb "t 

who fell an earl; tiotim to hit IrregQlsritioi, 
in 1720, ire poueiB no likenedi ; bat of Thomas 
Penn, there is a Ter; source private plate 
(aeizoUnt),b;Jfdt'(Di, after i)ani,IT51. There 
if aa inpreuion in the poBiewion of the Ame- 



ILM tBII 



'«). 



riean Philoeopbiakl Society, »nd anotiier. In 
tKat of a member of the bar in this citj, which 
are the odIj ones we hare seen. This gentle- 
man married Lad; Juliana Fermor, danght«r 
of the Earl of Pomfret : there it of her a pri- 
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TKte pl&t«, a htlf-Ungtb, by Read, stler Prauier. 
Of Richard Penn, and hU wife (Misi Lardner), 
there are fine portraiu, in oil, in eicelleat con- 
dition, is the poaseasiou of n metnbcr of the 
ImIj'b family, of which, as hiatorjcal person- 
agsB, there oagbt to be eii(^aTingB. 

There is also a portrait of John Penn, the 
eldest ton of William Penn, taken— It ia Mid 
— by Kneller, in the posseuloa of a gentleman 
of this city. It represents him at a very early 
age, and ought to be engraved. 



John Peon, the erandaon of miliav Penn, 

and the eldest son of Thomas Penn, was the 
author of two Toluues of poema, not withont 
literary merit, indeed, bnt chiefly remarkable 
for Bulmer'B typography, and for the excel- 
lently engraved portrait of the author, by 
Schiavonetti. There is also a full-length of 
this gentleman, with s view of atoke Pogis, his 
seat (Cut Xo. 13),— a spot connected with not a 
few literary Msoeiations. 



THE LATER FRENCH LYRIC POETS. 



LAMAKTIHB. 

WmtB the revolution-poet of the French 
people, Bersnger, was insisting on remain- 
ing in his garret, though elected by the Pari- 
sians to the National Assembly, the poet of 
Ueditations, Harmoniea, and all the rapt in- 
spirations of a pious apirit, was, curiouslji 
enough, carried up to the highest political 
place in the realm by a atorm of popalar re- 
volution ! The storm that blew him up blew 



BOWl, >SQ. 

'him down; but the attempt, like Phaeton's, 
was a glorious one, and Alphonse de Lamar- 
tine achieved, for a time, in bis decline, ■ 
more general popularity than that of his first 
poetical aioT. Lamartine attempted to make 
a revolution with rose-water. He wished to 
make a compromise between the rights and 
vehement claims of the induatrions poor and 
the political biimlanca — the customary inte- 
rests and tendenciea of society. He ehrank 
from tbe task of carrying out the principles of 
February, 1848. Revolution, in fact, lay in 
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liiB way and lie found it ; but it soon left him. 
The principles of Febmary were thrashed and 
cannonaded in the streets, in the affairs of 
March, May, and June— were imprisoned and 
transported with Barbes, Blanqni, Raspail, 
and the rest ; Oavaignac came up with a dicta- 
torial sword, and Lamartine, being neither hot 
nor cold, was spewed out of the general mouth, 
and the adventurous poet found himself again 
in private life. None of your scruples or re- 
finements of soul ever thrive in the dusty and 
difficult arena of politics and revolution. Mi- 
rabeau will always be the man, not Lamartine ; 
Botzaris, not Byron. 

But, as we were going to say, the poetry of 
Lamartine is characterized by au ardour and a 
soaring sentiment combined with great sweet- 
ness, which won for him an instant celebrity, 
when, in 1820, his first publication, the Poetical 
Meditationt^ appeared. He was then in his 
thirty-second year. The glowing and elevated 
sentiment of piety which pervaded this, as it 
pervades aU Lamartine's, came gratefully upon 
the public mind, fatigued by the vehemence of 
revolution and the harassing glories of the 
Empire, while the vivid earnestness of the 
young poet affected all minds with a portion of 
his own enthusiasm. The first book of lyrics 
was his best. The praise which followed it 
made him somewhat giddy. His critics and 
the public made him proud of heart, like Edgar, 
'<to ride on a high-trotting horse over four- 
inch bridges, and course his own shadow," led 
him, that is to say, to sing louder and soar 
loftier; and the consequence was, he went 
away into the empyrean, mostly where the 
generality were not so well able to follow him ; 
and so, his interfusions of the human heart 
with everything transcendental were somewhat 
indistinct to those on the ground. Still he 
kept his general popularity ; for, a mistiness of 
meaning is, at times, no detriment; things 
loom large through it, and the many feel like 
the canny old Scottish goodwife, who praised 
a certain celebrated preacher and said, when 
asked if she understood him, <*hout mon, wad 
I hae the presumption 7^' There is a pious 
mellifluousness in Lamartine's poetry which, 
like an atmosphere redolent of incense, becomes 
heavy on the sense, or is dissipated, losing its 
effect, after a time. A current of the common 
casing air, ^^ a blast o* the Westlin wind," is a 
better thing in the long run, though it should 
only breathe of the beggarly elements about us. 
The diffusiveness of thought which belongs to 
Lamartine, and shows itself 

In muiy % boot 
Of linked swiaeiiMM taar^nirn oat| 

was very visible, also, in those political emer- 
gencies which lately beset him, as indeed in 



his political career theretofore. His mind was 
generally soaring away upon principles, very 
excellent ones doubtless, when it should have 
been bent upon particulars and scheming, 
thwarting and intriguing, like those thorough- 
paced intellects that generally cut a figure in 
the political world. 

But we must confine ourselves to one or two 
of his poems. They shall be short, and per- 
haps not the best specimens of them. But his 
better poems are too **long drawn out" for 
our present purpose; for this, the Orientalu 
and the ballads are much more suitable. The 
following finds a place among the finer frag- 
ments of French poetry for the combined grace 
and innocent piety it breathes. We hope we 
have been able to bring away some of the inno- 
cent piety, at least. 



THK child's HTH9 ON WAKINO. 

Tftth^r, by mj &tber worshipped, thou 
Whose name all people on their knees repeat*— 
That name at which, so awAil jet io sweet, 
Uy mother bends her head. 

The snn, the brightest of all things. 
Is but a plaything of thy power, 'tis said, 
Which, balanced like a lamp, vermilion red. 

Under thy footstool swings. 

They say that thou hast made to live 

All the small birds that be, 
And to the little children thou doet give 

A soul to know and worship thee. 

They say His thou prodncest every flower 

That in the garden grows, 
And that, without thy power, 

No fruit would come upon the orchard boughs : 

That all the world at thy kind bidding shares 

Thy gifts and mercies like a feast; 

No insect is too small to be a guest 
At the broad banquet Nature's hand prepares. 

The wild thyme feeds the lamb; the goat picks up 

The cytisuis and lol the fly 
Win drink the littie drops of milk that lie 

Upon the margin of my cup. 

The lark receives the rusty wheat-ear spoiled, 
Which evermore the gleaner leaves for her; 
The sparrow foHeweth the winnower, — 

After the mother goes the little child. 

And to obtain each boon 
That, day by day, thou givest ftill and free. 

At night, and mom, and noon, 
What must we do? But only call on thee. 

Ood, my mouth is lisping now 
That name by angels dreaded, where they stand 
Stcu a small child is heard amid the band 

That at thy heavenly Ibotstool sing and bow. 

And since his ear can hear, though flir away. 
The wishes that from lips on earth proceed, 
Fll supplicate from day to day, 

All things that others need. 
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God! glye wstcr to the iprliiff; 
OiTe to the Uttla luDbt their eoaftt of wool; 
QiTe to the tpMrow Ibftthen for it* wings; 

OiTc thade and dew to make the flelda be oooL 

OlTe health to make the afok man well. 
The bread he weepn for to the beggarman, 
A homo nnto the orphan wan. 

And freedom to the captive in the eell. 

OiTe a large fkmlly to bleu 
The pious &ther that fears Ood, and then 
OiTe me good sense and happiness 

To make mj mother happy; — and Ament 



The next is an Elegy. Bat it is strongly 
epioarean in sentiment, — ^has something of the 
Pagan philosophy of Anacreon, Catollos, and 
a crowd of other Greek and Latin poets, who 
loTod to take earpe diem for the '* motto of their 
reyelry.*' Yet the feeling and the idea are as 
old as the human heart, and poets and pensive 
thinkers of all ages and nations hare expressed 
them over and over. 

So natural is the wish, th*t bards gone by 
Haye left it all in some immortal sigh. 

Since life is evanescent let ns eigoy it. Ca- 
tullus, addressing Lesbia, says : — 

Nobis enm sem^l oeddit brerls Inz, 
Nox est perpetaa una dormienda. 
Da mlhi basia mille, delude oentum. 

And Propertiue has the same sentiment : — 

Dum nos fitta sinunt, oeulos satlemns amore; 
Nox tibi longa yenit, nee redltnra dies, 

and twenty other instances will occur to the 
reader's memory. But let us hear what La- 
martine says on this head :— > 



■ LKOT. 
Gneillons, eueillons la rote, au matin de la yie, eio. 

Ah I let us cull the rose, in lifis's young mom. 

The fleet spring breathes of flowers, howeyer fleet ; 
With a chaste rapture let our bosoms bum. 

In love's unblamcd ezeeaa, my only sweet! 
The seaman, when his fragile bark is tost 

By angry wayes, and shipwreck seems at hand, 
Back looking o*er the expanse that he has crossed, 

R«grets too late the idlease of the land. 
Then wishes he that, in his (Other's oot, 

Near the remembered ol^ects of his loye, 
Unfhmed, unperilled, in his lowly lot. 

He ne*er had felt the iktal wish to roye. 
Thus man, beneath the weight of winters bowed. 

Weeps unrBtuming spring with yaJn lament; 
**Qiye me," he cries, ** those hours profanely spent, 
**1 knew not to enjoy them as they flowed." 

Death answers, and the deprecated fkte 
Urges him sternly to his final scone, 

Nor lets him stoop to take, alas ! too late-~ 
The flowers he gathered not when time had been! 

1st us lore, my best-beloyed one I 
And laugh at man's dirs oares ; oneJialf his days- 
While from his truest good he blindly strajy^ 

Led by a yapoury lure^— are lost and goois. 



Lot ns not vnyy his yain pride and boast, 
Leaye we frr Hope to a superior power; 
fbr n«, uncertain of our little hour, 
While yet we hold it, let our hearts exhaust 
The cup of llfB, so quldily to be lost. 

Whether the laurel crown us, and our naoM 

In bloody ftstlyals of Mars shall stand, 
In bronse or marble, dedicate to Fame, 

Or Loye, upon our humble brows shall set 
A wreath of flowerets culled by Beauty's hand. 

We all must strike upon the selfaame strand ; 
What boots It then, in common shipwreck mot, 

Whether mid-sea the ftumous ship filmed o'er. 
Or the light fearftU bark erept cautious 1^ the 



II. 



SOUMIT. 

M. Soumet giyes us the lyric, La Pauvre FUU, 
which shows how natural the ardent French 
genius can be. And in M. Soumet it would 
seem to be ardent enough. He has written a 
▼ery bold and original epic poem called The 
Divme Bpopeey and the argument of it is Hades, 
and its redemption by the mediation and suffer- 
ings of Jesus Christ As Milton took the in- 
spiration and first impulse of his Paradise Lost 
from some poetical and picturesque rerses in 
the Apocalypse (" And there woe a war m Bea- 
vetif** ^c), so Soumet would seem to hare got 
his idea from the Apostles' Creed, one clause of 
which (not inserted in it till about the sixth 
century) speaks of the descent into hell. Sou- 
met makes the dirine mission sueoessftil, and, 
in the end, Satan shows himself in heayen, a 
wiser if not a sadder angel. Now we must not 
be too hard upon this poetic heresy. It was 
also the belief of Origen that the devil and his 
angels would ultimately be sared, and he yen- 
tilated this doctrine somewhere about the third 
century. Origen was a large-hearted old the- 
ologue, apparently. It is curious how certain 
people have shown a leaning to that terrible 
Prince of Flies t Sir William Browne confesses 
he neyer could heartily hate the devil. Poor 
Robert Bums, whose heart neyer plagiarised 
from Origen, but would melt, naturally, at the 
fate eren of '* a fieldish mouse," felt for the 
ruined archangel : — 

Then ft^re ye weel, auld Niekle ben, 
wad ye tak a thought and men! 
Te aiblins might— I dinna ken, 

StIU ha« a stakel 
Fm was to think upon you den 
Byen ft>r your sake I 

Pulci, in his Battle of JRoneeevaUeif makes 
Rinaldo call Astaroth a kindly devil, and hope 
he may mend and take to honest courses. The 
writer of the Hebrew poem, Job, like Soumet, 
admits Satan into heaven ; and Beranger does 
the same in his Kqft of Paradiat^ to the scandal 
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of oertain professors of theology. But, to oome 
back to the Ijric we spoke oil 



THS POOR OIBL. 

Vt9 left the painAil deep and dreary 
Ibat nerer, never knowf one b^py dream; 
Tra oome aoroM the mountain weary, 
Belbre the ran's lint beam. 

Waking with Nainre, lol 
The yonng bird ilngi apon the flowery thorn ; 
Itf mother brought It nonrUhment ere mom— 

my Md bearti— my eyea again o'erflowl 

why bare I no motherf Why, alas, 

Am I not like the young bird on the tree f 
Nothing of all the earth belong! to me; 

1 had not even a cradle; Ibr I was 

An Influit Iband one day beft>re the poreh 
Of a poor rlUage dinroh. 

from Ihther, mother banished, I ne^er knew 
The dear, dear eomlbrt of their lost embrace; 
The children of the yalley, too, 
Ne'er call me, aUter, and I bare no place 

In their gay sports of erening when they meet; 
And never nndemeath bis bumble roof, 
The happy peasant asks me to a seat. 
I see bis eblldren— while I stand aloof— 
Around the biasing Tine^bonghs laughing, prnsslng 
Tt> oUmb bis knees, as wont, Ibr his carsaslng. 

Towards yonder hospitable chureh, I trace 

My weeping, early way; It is to me 
Of the wide world, the only place . 
Where I am not a stranger— where I see 

The open door ne'er shut against my ftca. 
Oft do I look upon the flagstone, where 

I first began my grieft— I look to And 
Some traces of my mother's teardrops there^ 

Wept haply when she left her child behind. 

Oft in yon bnria1*ground so lone. 
My footsteps pace around among the tombs; 
All are sJike to me— all strange, cold stone- 
As little kindred finds the hapless one 
In burial places, as in llring homes. 

Fre mourned for fourteen springs, exiled 
From the dear arms that have deserted me; 

mother, cornel mother, I wait ftnr thee 
Hers on the stone, where once you laid your child I 



IIL 
OHATIAUBBIAND. 

We finish, for the present, with a little lyric of 
Chateaubriand, showing that the solemn and 
melancholy Yiscoant, generally so fhll of the 
melodramatic loftiness of the French tempera- 
ment, oan speak the language of the affections 
with mnch simplicity and tenderness. Cha- 
teaubriand,' ag everybody knows, lived and 



died one of the most faithful adherents of the 
elder branch of the Bourbons. He may hare 
been called the Abdiel of a generally deserted 
cause. Beranger says of his attachment to 
them: 

Son eloquence A eea rois fit I'aumAne; 

Prodigne IM en ees enchantemens. 
Plus elle voit de rouiUe A leur vienx tr^ne, 

Plus elle y seme et fienrs et diamans. 

During his lifetime, he pawned his posthu- 
mous memoirs (which he was engaged to write), 
for a decent subsistence; and the copyright 
was held by a joint-stock oompany. This 
would seem to be a very unpoetical transae- 
don. We believe it is also a fact, that the 
memoirs of his life and times, to which Be- 
ranger is devoUng the last years of his exist- 
ence, are, in the same anticipatory way, minis- 
tering to the comforts or necessitiee of the 
poet's old age. A curious sort of life-insurance ! 
which, however, oan only be extended to a 
fbw. Chateaubriand's lyric, "The JShMgraiU 
Mountaineer," is, in the original, a perfect 
bpou for its pensive graoe and music. 

TBI ■MIORAIIT MOUHTAINSBK. 

how my memory ever fondly strays 

Back to my birthplace, and my dwelling once I 
How foir, my sister, were those good old di^ 

Of that dear franoel 
Still be my cherished love, my nattve shore, 

Brermorsl 

Dost thou remember when oar mother prest, 
Sitting beside the hearth of our sweet cot. 
Her infont pair upon her hiH)py breast— 

0, dost thou not? 
And how we both still kissed, in our caresses, 

Her tresses? 



Mj sister, dost thou not remember thea 

Of the Iklr castle 1^ the winding Doref 
And of that tower so very old to see— 

The Mocnrish tower? 
Where the bells always rung at the return 

Of momi 



And dost thou not remember the calm lake. 

Where the qnfok'Skimming swallows used to fl|yf 
And the light breexes that would scarcely shake 

The reeds thereby? 
And the foir sunset waters^ gleaming soft, 

So oft? 

Dost thou remember stUl the dear one there- 
Sweetest companion of my youthlU hours? 
Toung Helen, in our greenwood gathering Ihir 

The liilr young fiowers. 
Letting her fond and trusting heart entwine 

Withminal 

0, who win give me back my Helen, dear? 

The mountain and great oak Mng back againff 
Bach passing day their memory brings me here 

A secret pain. 
StUl be my cherished tove^ my native shores 

BvermorsI 



UnUl hli bnin ^nw glddj with tba alght, 
Ofattrtsiu of (ha world, ud llfc. ud tima, 

BablKt tiiihaiihaipnKnM,bat liiTiln; 



Ba look Mothar pUb, bat met her rUll, 
VdklBg, w<tb ioBoogiil sth llwl nngliC hli oi 
He cltuix«d hii vi^/ bs^Qi uid met bti itlLl, 

Om« dij hvr octdqu ii»tUd Into lora, 
Uk* * iDDW-flik* dlBolTlpg Id ■ mp 
Of taj wlat, asd Umo Iht lutmu *jtt 
Lgoktd Into Ui^ M If to Md U JOttI, 



DDtkttaomiMi 1b Omit ludd depttail 

Baa o'er lili piilMt wltb tbt «pwd of llghlntnb 
And ibDok bim like to upiD. InUtlorkid. 
And fbMed to htr bowin, biut u> brut 
Becting tumult uoiuIt be klwed ber broir, 
And bnng upon bet llpl, u If bla Itii 
Wwt raibliiR fnm K<m In u eutu; I 
BdI tbil vu Colloved bT ■ 



Tbtj nut OBI nigbt to put.— The m 

OllramtRd tbnin(blUllii|:mlr>t Will 
rb«T KUDteTwl da*B tbt meluebol; J 
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H> would be bippr aDon, ihe knew 1» wsold. 


And mkde hli Hnl eiowUng Hmnrfal 1 


He muK tor ber dew «*«."— I know not li»If 


And oft «t mUnlghl, when the arelMi world 


Th* bomlng word) b* uttond, but be feIC 


W« loeked in .mmber, nnd he at *1one, 






Omthsring sliont bH p»thw»j tot hia heut I 


He 1M bin ublng head upan the book 


And tboi Ihnj pwWd, uid ji*»rs juucd «w«j- 


And wept, nod wept, uotlt th« leaTes wera wet 


But no", brougbt (be d>T< of jouth >g>lii 1 


A> with a BUDuner rain, (od then he ro«e 


He went into > world be B«..r lo«d. 


And walked the atreete In Uttemeu of aoul. 


BscklHi, Hid Hon hlmwll & Dune In Ring', 


Wild with bis nttn wo and loDellnen, 


But the wu not torgottrn ; Mcibotj 




FUled >ll lU tablet, irlth the one lo..d bumI 


UnUI it seemed hU Terj heart would breakl 


The pue.ce> In booki of P«., 


What tune to her I know not, bnt belleTe 


Ther UKd (o itDdj, ebujile f tnlns oT mumle, 






Hadder, It anjthfng, (Or the endured 


QuSekennl his miirit with Inttan dwrtni. 


Neg1«t from thoie who BbooU haTe oherlahed her, 


Th< oltr atreet*, their mnclcnt tryatlng ptioe, 


And Inonta beunse ahe would not wed anotherl 


Were peopled with ■ tboueud ehapei of her; 






In lonelineM apMt;— thelt joulb bu gone, 


The atght Ihey purt^, till he gre* »t 1«t 




Wild with bli pualon, end i bliufal dreun 


The need ot jsnnpathy and loie again. 


Mule him i moment h^pj In her lore. 


But neror can be what they wen before i 


To wske Md And It but * mockery ] 


Ucantime the world ii hnij with ita Dotbin;i, 


A penilie tendemm and melincholy 


And jcirs depart, und the great Kartb roll, on, 


S*tlloduponhf.Ufe,.namisihhieyel . 


Thnndcrlng amid the apherea it. ancient eoog. 


Wllh muhed U«n thM ^m«t blinded Urn, 


And Ood la watching In Btenil^ 1 
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"AnilUieaoldlannUttsdaerownof lhom.,andpnlltonhlthead,»ndlberputoohlin«pnrple robe, and u 

Hall, Sing of the Jewe : and the; emote him with thdl huda. 

"Bumly he h*th bame onr grleb, and ouried our eonowi."— liiiUH Uli. *. 
Wei ut than raarmuring .till, ma, blthles. »nll 



.n remembruicee Ihj boKr 
le, drop thj grlefil la Fllate 
medllala the mlghlj woeg 



m aj a klng^ with Boeptre,robei and or 



n pnrple robe In tDQoker j adorna 
The fainting torm that Mooped to .uffer now ^ 
Mpekiy He moTea, mid eeourge, tad ihout, ai 



le toll the puga of nunj destlu In one. 
The throba of nun; broken hearti He hom. 
Deiplied, rajMted, bruieed, and wounded, ii 
Wm erer lorrow tike to thl«» on Caliarj I 



Like frowning lOMMngsii of Ood'e Jn.t wrstb. 
The death of (Mendi, the pain, the change, th 
Benulb aaiA elood ef can— go ding unto thi 
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THE TAKE-IN, 



OR A SKETCH OF THE OLD ENGLISH GENTRY. 



BT MRS. HUOHB. 



** My dear Cora," exclaimed Mrs. Holben to 
a beautiful young girl, who had accompanied 
her back from a recent yisit to the United 
States, and who at that moment entered the 
room where the mistress of the house was 
sitting, *« I pray you, tell me where you pro- 
cured the exquisite rouge with which you have 
just tinged your cheeks." 

** I got it from this," answered Cora, holding 
out an open letter as she spoke. 

** A declaration in form from Sir Philip, I 
presume," said her hostess, taking the letter 
that Cora offered to her. 

" Oh, no !" returned the young American, 
laughing. " Such an epistle would never have 
raised the colour on my cheek, I assure you." 

** And yet it is no trifling matter, when com- 
ing from the possessor of an old title and a long 
rent roll." 

'*They are very pretty things, no doubt, but 
yet not such as will ever touch my heart." 

"But perhaps it is not necessary that the 
heart should have anything to do with it." 

" I am afraid I am too old-fashioned to dis- 
pense with it," said the beauty with a smile ; 
** but read that letter, and see what a different 
source my pleasure arises ftrom." 

Mrs. Holben did as she was requested, and 
perused the following note : 

*< To Miss Coba Mblfobd : — 

'* Papa and mamma haye just come to the 
determination to send me with my sister to 
spend my Christmas with grandpa and grand- 
ma; and Caroline and I both agree that it 
would make our holidays most delightful, could 
we preyail upon our dear Cora to accompany 
us. I acknowledge it is far from a tempting 
invitation to ask you to spend a week in a 
lonely country house in the depth of winter, 
and with a very aged couple. To the gene- 
rality of young ladies, so surrounded with the 
neans of exgoyment, and possessing so many 
qualities calculated to draw a crowd of ad- 
mirers around her, I should consider the pro- 
posal preposterous, but a something whispers 
me, that my dear Cora would enjoy the con- 
templation of two of the finest models of anti- 
quity now extant, more than anything that the 
modern world of fashion can furnish. Grandpa 
is now in his ninetieth year, and grandma, I 



though twelve years younger, is still very far 
advanced in the journey of life ; and I believe 
you will find it no uninteresting occupation to 
make yourself personally acquainted with two 
living specimens of the old English gentry. We 
expect to leave the city o^ Monday next by 
the railroad, and grandpa's carriage will meet 
us at the nearest station. Papa talks of going 
with us, but if he is prevented, he will provide 
for us a fitting escort. I should have come to 
talk this matter over with you in person, but 
am obliged to go out this morning with mamma. 
I shall endeavour, however, to see you in the 
evening, and hope to hear from your sweet 
lips, that you are disposed to gratify the 
wishes of your 

(( Truly affectionate firiend, 

" Mabt Holland." 

<< And what answer do you mean to return?" 
asked Mrs. Holben, as she folded up the letter. 

" If yon have no objection, I shall send a 
free and hearty consent," replied her com- 
panion. 

'*I don't know that I should have any right 
to make objections, were I even so inclined. 
I believe the laws of your country have already 
made you your own mistress." 

**I never wish to be independent of the 
feelings of those around me," returned the 
sweet girl, with a look of great ingenuousness; 
« and, therefore, if my going would be at all 
disagreeable to you, I — " 

"It can only be disagreeable to me, my 
dear Cora," interrupted her friend eagerly, 
** as depriving me of your company. But the 
Holland family is a most charming one, and I 
shall be happy to have you cultivate the ac- 
quaintance of every member of it. There is 
one individual, however, of whom I would have 
you to beware." 

" Who is that ?" asked Cora with surprise. 

" The youngest son of the venerable pair, 
Mr. Edward Holland, whom you have always 
heard spoken of under the familiar title of 
* Uncle Ned,' though he is not yet, I believe, 
above five-and-twenty." 

** What, that handsome, silent, and blushing 
statue ?" asked Cora, laughing. 

" The same, and though so silent, wo be to 
poor Sir Philip, should he be of your party." 
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** It will be the same to Sir Philip whoever 
may be there. But thoagh oonTinced, both 
ftrom his nieces' report and many letters of his, 
that they have shown me that he is a man of 
splendid talents, I believe I am not sufficiently 
imaginatiye, for so impassiye a being to make 
much impression on my heart." 

** Ton cannot but think him very handsome," 
said the mistress of the house. 

** Oh; exceedingly so," was the reply. 

** And that when those full fine orbs of his 
are permitted to appear from under their long 
lashes, they bespeak a soul noble and elevated." 

" I admit all that, but though he neither 
appears reserved nor sheepish, he is garbed in 
so unique a coat of modesty, that I am always 
disposed to laugh when I look at him. Indeed, 
I did once commit that sin, for happening one 
day to make reference to a piece of wit of his, 
that I had read in one of his letters to Mary, 
never dreaming that he would not be as ready 
to join in the joke as any of us, to my infinite 
surprise, his eyes dropt in an instant, and he 
looked as downcast and modest as a young 
gitl of fifteen. I was so struck with the 
novelty of the sight, that I burst out a-laugh- 
ing, and his face immediately became a perfect 
crimson. I hope and trust he will not be of 
the party, for I shall certainly keep the poor 
man in perfect perplexity by my propensity to 
laugh at his girl-like sensibility." 

" Let those laugh that win !" said Mrs. Hol- 
ben ; " but if you return, after being exposed 
to the danger, without having lost your heart, 
I shall have much less faith in my own judg- 
ment in future." 

*'You may depend upon it then, that you 
wiU receive a lesson of humility, for in addi. 
tion to every other consideration, my heart is 
made of very invulnerable materials." 

"A girl of nineteen is no doubt very capable 
of judging of the material her heart is made 
of." 

** I have a very good right to know that I 
have a hard one," said Cora, laughing, <* be- 
cause I have been so often told so." 

'*0n good authority, no doubt. Such, for 
instance, as Sir Philip's." 

" Oh no, he says I have no heart at all J" 

" Perhaps I may say that is the case, too, 
when you return from Cheshire," said the elder 
lady with a smile. 

" I am not afraid," replied the lively girl. 
" Mine has withstood many much bolder and 
more daring attacks than are likely to be made 
upon it by any one I shall meet there, even if 
there were a disposition to assail it, but instead 
of that being the case. Uncle Ned never volun- 
tarily spoke to me a dozen times since I was 
first introduced to him. But I must now go 
and answer Mary's letter." And so saying Cora 



ran off, making the wide staircase ring as she 
went carolling a favourite Italian air. 



Our heroine and her companions, consisting 
of Mary Holland, her young widowed sister, 
Mrs. Florance, with her little daughter, Lily, 
as her more majestic name of Elizabeth was 
familiarly rendered, and Uncle Ned, his eldest 
brother — Mary's father, — being unable to leave 
home, left town on the day appointed, and found 
Mr. Holland's large family coach, drawn by 
four immensely large and fine fat horses, wait- 
ing for them at the appointed station. It was 
late when they arrived, and the table for supper 
— that indispensable meal in an English family, 
not such a meal, either, as we would desi^ate 
by that title, but what we should call pretty 
substantial dinner — ^was already set They 
were received in the most affectionate manner, 
for even Cora, in consequence of being intro- 
duced by their children, in addition to the 
claims of hospitality, might have imagined she 
had met unexpectedly with some near relatives. 
After they had satisfied their hunger, and 
thawed themselves by an enormous fire in a 
huge old-fashioned chimney-piece, our heroine 
was conducted by her two friends, Caroline and 
Mary, to her sleeping apartment, but not till 
she had been affectionately kissed by the old 
lady, after which her husband came forward, 
and with a perfect air of gallantry said he 
thought an old man of ninety might venture to 
claim the same privilege, on which the lovely 
girl held up her pretty mouth, as if to be kissed 
by her grandpapa. The bedroom was enlivened 
with a cheerful fire, whilst its bed, with the 
thick damask hangings drawn around it, and 
windows concealed by curtains of the same 
material, together with the rich velvety Turkey 
carpet, gave it an air of comfort and elegance 
that our young traveller had never before seen 
equalled. Though the fire, made of Cannel 
coal, gave out many a brilliant flame, yet when 
once ensconced within the thick damask drapery, 
the light became so softened that it offered no 
obstacle to sleep, and Cora sunk to repose 
whilst comparing the various manners and 
customs which the different countries she had 
visited in her tour through Europe, had ex- 
hibited. At the first streak of dawn she heard 
her chamber door gently opened, when the 
chambermaid stole softly in, and almost noise- 
lessly kindled up her fire afresh, and then 
crept out again as quietly as she had entered, 
a ceremony which was no unacceptable prepa- 
ration for the storms that Cora heard raging 
with merciless fury. On drawing back the 
curtains after she arose, she found that the snow 
and rain were beating against the little thick 
panes of glass, so as almost to prevent the 
passage of light through them, whilst the 
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wiAdB howled about the house like 00 many 
angry giants. These things, however, had little 
effect on Cora's happy temperament, for she 
possessed a sunshine of the breast that was 
proof against all external darkness; and she 
set about the business of the toilet without 
feeling any alarm at haying to spend a dreary 
winter's day without any amusement but what 
would be found within the gothic 'walls of the 
hospitable mansion. She thought with pleasure 
of again seeing the yenerable old gentleman 
who then called it master, a tall and still a 
flne-looking man, perfectly upright, with a firm 
and steady step altogether independent of fo- 
reign aid. His manners polite and courteous, 
and *hi8 perceptions so clear, that he could 
enter into a joke with the readiness and yiva- 
oity of youth. He was attentiye and kind to 
all, but there was a something so chivalrio in 
his address to females, that it led the mind to 
think of the times of squires and troubadours. 
He was the hereditary possessor of a very 
large and yaluable estate, which of course 
would descend to his eldest son, but though he 
had brought up a numerous family, so well 
had he managed his affairs, that his prudence, 
together with his unusually long life, had en- 
abled him to amass a large fortune, to be divided 
amongst the younger branches of his family. 
His wife, too, had at various times fallen heir 
to great wealth, and as that was all unencum- 
bered by entails, his children had all the pros- 
pect of large fortunes. Mrs. Holland had 
evidently been very pretty in her youth, and 
her manners had all the lady-like attention to 
politeness and good manners peculiar to the 
old school, but it was easy to see that her 
mind was neither originally of so superior a 
east as that of her husband, nor yet had been 
cultivated with the same care. 

The house was still more antiquated than its 
master and mistress, for it had been the resi- 
dence of a long line of ancestors, who were 
all traced by their youngest son, in the form of 
a tree with wide-spreading branches, which was 
handsomely framed and hung up to ornament 
the usual sitting-room of the venerable couple. 
The furniture was in keeping with the age of its 
owners, for the mania of new fashions had 
made no innovations there. 

The little Lily came to ofifer her conduct to 
the young stranger, through the long galleries 
and winding staircases, to the breakfast-par- 
lour, where she was received with the same 
embraces which had been bestowed upon her 
at parting the night before, whilst Uncle Ned, 
taking her hand to lead her to the breakfast- 
table, pressed it gently but kindly, and said, 
« It is enough to make me regret that I am not 
as old as my father, to witness the honours to 
which he is admitted 1" Cora looked up with 



as much surprise at hearing this compliment 
from him, as though it was the first she had 
ever received in her life ; and then courtesying 
and laughing, said she would be happy to 
receive the same compliment from him on his 
ninetieth birthday. 

As they took their seats at the breakfast- 
table, Mrs. Holland remarked that the snow- 
flakes were falling thicker and faster. 

"They are our first snowdrops," said her 
son, "we ought, therefore, to make much of 
them.'' 

"Snowdrops," repeated his mother, "they 
are such as can grow in the midst of water, 
then." 

" Or water-lilies, perKaps ; rarer still," said 
Uncle Ned. 

"Nonsense!" said his mother rather impa- 
tiently ; " why do you keep playing upon every 
word I say in that manner, Ned ? It is a very 
bad trick you have." 

" My dear mother," returned the son, "how 
does it happen that you are so fond of hearing 
Caroline and Mary play, and do not like to 
hear me ?" 

• " Because they make sweet music," the 
parent replied. 

" Not half so sweet, nor what we any of us 
like half so well to hear, as the music produced 
by the instrument that you say I play upon." 
As the son said this, he turned his fine eyes 
upon his mother's face, with a look of so much 
sweetness and affection that she was at once 
appeased. 

"Well," returned she, " whether snowdrops 
or lilies that are pouring down at a great rate, 
I really wish they had stayed away, at present, 
for I am sorry to have the weather so bad, at 
the very first of our young friend's coming to 
Sandlebridge Hall." Mary was, at the moment 
the old lady spoke, in the act of raising a cup 
to her mouth, but putting it down, with an air 
of great pretended seriousness, she said, "La- 
dies and gentlemen, I find that my feelings 
are in the way of being frequently and severely 
wounded to-day, by hearing disrespectful re- 
marks made about the weather, which, as being 
very good and proper weather, that is doing 
its utmost to fulfil the purposes for which it 
was sent, I am determined to take under my 
especial protection. I propose, therefore, that 
whoever shall in the course of this day, be 
heard to say anything disrespectful of the said 
weather, shall pay a forfeit, which forfeit shall 
only be redeemed by the owner's doing such 
an act of penance as shall be determined upon 
by the ruling authority. Grandpa," she con- 
tinued turning to her aged relative with a look 
of the most bewitching playfulness, "will you 
second my motion?" 
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'* Certainly, my dear," replied the Tenerable 
old man, 

** Who0e 9uy preiene« «h6dk«d no sober mirth." 

*' I think it a motion well worthy of the person 
who has brought it forward, and therefore 
giye it my hearty support'* 

** And yon, Grandma, what do you say to it ?" 

" Oh, I approTO it highly, only I shall take 
good care to hold my tongue, and keep out of 
the sorape." 

** And now. Uncle Ned," condnued Mary, *' I 
appeal to you, as the most likely person to 
have some quibble or quirk of the law, by 
which to escape punishment. Do you agree to 
my proposal ?" 

'< I agree to it, provided, after I hare paid 
one penalty, I may hare the satisfaction 
of abusing the weather as much as I like 
afterwards, without incurring another." 

''Oh I shall only exact it once, and hope 
your gratitude will be sufficient to guard you 
against a second transgpression. And now, Cora 
and Caroline, I am sure I may expect implicit 
obedience to the laws from you." 

"Provided," replied Caroline, "they are not 
like the laws of Lycurgus, only made to catch 
the little flies and let the large ones escape." 

"In that case," added Cora, "our wisest 
way would be to try which can sin the most." 

" I see very plainly," said our lawgiver ; 
** that you mean to pass this matter off as a 
mere Joke, but I intend it to be most rigidly 
adhered to. Even Lily here shall not escape," 
she continued, as she stooped down and kissed 
her little niece. 

"'At must I do, Aunt Mary?" asked the 
child. 

" Ton must pay me a forfeit, when I ask you 
for one. Ton understand how to play at 
forfeits, you know." 

" But you mustn't ask for this pretty knife 
and fork that Uncle Ned has given me !" re- 
plied the child, holding up, as she spoke, a 
very elegant silver knife and fork that her 
uncle had brought her as a Christmas present, 
and which she was using to very good effect. 
This important subject, and their meal, being 
alike discussed, the party separated according 
to the fancy of each, but it was not long before 
they were again assembled pretty closely 
round the large cheerful fire in the breakfast- 
parlour ; for though both the music-room and 
library were warm and ready for their recep- 
tion, the young people thought, as they were 
come to be company to the aged couple, they 
ought in the morning, at least, when they were 
firesh and able to enjoy society, to devote the 
time entirely to them. The walls of the house 
were so exceedingly thick that the embrasures 



of the windows were deep enough to admit a 
small table and a couple of chairs, and in one 
of these, in the vicinity of the old lady's chair, 
Cora and Mary ensconced themselves. It had 
the double advantage of enabling them to talk 
to her whenever she wished them to do so, and 
at other times of amusing themselves with their 
own more lively sallies, without annoying her. 
Uncle Ned had taken his station about halfway 
between his mother and them, sometimes oon* 
versing with her, and at others throwing a few 
words to the more juvenile party, just sufficient 
to show that they were not always words of 
wisdom that fell from his tongue, when hit 
father entered the room and hastened shivering 
to the fire. 

"I suppose. Miss Cora," said he, as he 
rubbed his hands before the grate, "you 
scarcely know anything of such weather as 
this in your country. It is generally of a more 
determinate character, and either rains or 
snows, as if it knew what it meant to be 
about." 

"I believe," replied our heroine, "we have 
occasionally as bad weather as either this, or 
any that you ever experience. The only 
difference is, that our bad weather seldom 
stays so long with us, as yours does. It is a 
common remark amongst our weather-wise 
people, that any extreme, whatever it be, 
seldom lasts above three days." 

"We should sometimes be glad to compro- 
mise for three weeks," said the old gentleman. 

" My dear,'^ said Mrs. Holland, " whilst you 
are talking about the cold, you forget that this 
is too bad weather to admit of a door being 
left open." 

" I suppose my father thought by admitting 
it into good company he might improve ita 
manners," said Uncle Ned, laughing, as he 
rose and shut the door. 

" Very well, good people," exclaimed Mary. 
"You really proceed most admirably. Here 
are no less than four offenders all at once. My 
business of apprehending the culprits will be 
much shorter tiian I had dared to anticipate." 
As each began to consider what had been said, 
a general laugh was set up, and Mr. Holland 
enjoyed so heartily the manner he had drawn 
all into the snare, that though he would not 
acknowledge having been employed as an officer, 
he was strongly suspected of having acted the 
part of a Vidocq. 

" I have only two more to watch now," said 
Mary, "and then for the redeeming of your 
pledges." 

"I hope," returned Cora, "you will have 
the honesty to detect yourself, should we not 
remember to do it for you." 

"Certainly," replied the lively girl, "if I 
sin I shall acknowledge it ; but you can hardly 
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imagine I would detract from a character I am 
BO anxious to protect.'' 

The next business was to gather the forfeits. 
She began with the first offender, her grand- 
father, and nothing would serye her but a seal, 
which he said had hung at his watch-chain 
upwards of seventy years. He had himself 
gathered the stone from the Cairn Gorm Moun- 
tain, when only nineteen, and had had it 
immediately polished and set as it then was. 
She then took the bracelet of her own hair 
from Cora's arm, and prcTaUed upon her 
grandmother to giye up her fayourite snuff-box, 
fearing, as she said, if she took any other, she 
would not care to redeem it. There was then 
a pretty hard scuffle, between the uncle and 
niece, about what she was to have from him. 
He had a something in the pocket of his vest, 
that she was sure he prized very highly, for 
■he had more than once caught him looking at 
it, when he thought no one observed him, and 
nothing would satisfy her but this same paper. 
He offered her a breast-pin, a seal, or a watch- 
key, all of which had valuable diamonds set in 
them, but nothing would do but that identical 
paper. At length, after a serious promise 
having been obtained, that she would neither 
look at it herself, nor permit any one else to 
do so, it was committed to her care. " Why it 
is a lock of hair, I'm certain," cried Mary as 
she took it, and felt all over the paper. '* Ah, 
Uncle Ned, I find you have been playing cheat 
with us ; for after declaring, as you have done, 
twenty times, that you never y^t felt la beUe 
pauionf you have a lady-love, snugly enshrined 
somewhere not very far from your heart." 
Before she had done speaking the young man's 
face had become perfectly crimson ; and he said 
in a tone of reproach, " I consider this very 
nearly allied to a breach of promise, Mary." 
Poor Mary was immediately stung to the 
quick, and throwing her arms around her 
uncle's neck, *' Ah, Uncle Ned," she exclaimed, 
** pray forgive me ! Indeed I only meant to joke 
with you a little. I had no idea it was any- 
ihing but mere pretended mystery that was 
attached to the paper." 

" Well, you need not break your heart about 
it," he replied, kissing her cheek kindly as he 
spoke ; *' for after all it can only a little sooner 
bring that to light, which must before long be 
known." This point being settled, and the busi- 
ness of folding each article up, so as to make 
all feel alike to the blindfold goddess, each 
packet was sealed with her own privy seal, as 
Uncle Ned called it, and the whole put into a 
bag, which was hung up to await the further 
additions that were expected to be made to 
it. So much time had been taken up with 
joking, disputing, and arranging, that dinner, 
which was never later than three, was an- 



nounced just as the important bag was sua- 
pended. 

"If every hour escapes from me, whilst 
here, as unconsciously as the last five have 
done, I shall learn a very important lesson, 
before I leave, on the shortness of life," said 
Cora, as Mr. Holland, with all the gallantry of 
a young man, drew her arm within his, to lead 
her to the dining-room. 

" If your eigoyment has been so great, what 
must ours have been, who have had your sweet 
smiles, playing upon us all the time I" returned 
her flattering companion. 

** Miss Cora's must have been the greater, in 
the proportion that * it is more blessed to give 
than to receive,' " said his son, who Cora found 
was following close at their heels, with his 
mother (to whpm his attentions were most beau- 
tiful), leaning on his arm. Oh, could those 
young men, who imagine they add to their own 
dignity, by treating their parents with con- 
tempt, and speak of *<the old man" and <*the 
old woman," as they would of a pair of worn out 
boots, become sensible of the beauty of filial 
tenderness, how much loveliness would they 
add to their characters, and how much pure un- 
mixed enjoyment would they add to their lives I 

In the course of the afternoon, Cora and 
Mary were again seated in the embrasure of the 
window near Mrs. Holland's chair, and Caro- 
line and her little Lily were at the opposite 
side of the fireplace, for the weather was so 
exceedingly fierce that the child had not her 
usual disposition to run about, but stood with 
an arm across her mother's lap, as if anxious 
to catch as much of the heat from the fire as 
possible. Mary was busy making a dress for a 
pasteboard Fanny Elssler, which was to dance 
upon the carpet, and Cora was employed paint- 
ing the face, arms, and feet of the same. 
"Come hither, Lily," said Mary, "and see 
what a beautiful dress this will be." 

" Oh, no I A't Mary, it is such a bad day 
beside that window, I don't 'ant to go there," 
replied the child, pressing still closer to her 
mother. 

" Then perhaps I may give this Fanny Elss- 
ler to some other little girl," rejoined the aunt. 

"Tell Aunt Mary," said Caroline, as she 
stroked down her little girl's golden locks, 
"that you like nothing so well, in this bad 
weather, as to stay beside mamma close to the 
fire." 

" Thank you, Mrs. Florance," cried Mary, 
laughing ; " that is all I wanted. I have got 
you and Lily hooked in, and now my budget is 
complete." 

" But your own tribute is not added to it 

yet," returned her sister, as she unclifeped one 

of her jet ear-rings, whilst Mary took a coral 

I amulet firom her little niece's arm and began 
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immediKtelj to fold them np and plftu thorn 
with the others. 

" Now it mnBt bo the batineu of ftll of na to 
Mteh jon," said Cotk. 

"Ton ma; ti7," Mid Hsiy, wiUi a look of 
groat socnrity. • 

" I will watch her 0I0S0I7," said Caroline. 

" Oh. I will trap her by some means or 
other," added ITacle Ned, who at that moment 
oame int« the room and saw the fresh forfeits 
•he was making np. From that time the; were 
all at work, bat in vain. Harj wsa constantly 
on her guard, and all were in despair about 
throwing her off it. ■' I am afraid we shall not 
sncceed," said the young widow, on her sister's 
UaTing the room for a fewminntes; "she is 
oonatantly on the watch." 

"Let her alone," said the old gentleman, 
" and I will catcb her before the night is OTer." 
All therefore agreed to make no farther efforU, 



bnt leaTe the work to him. The night olosed 
in, and thongh thick morsen cnrtaina were 
dropt down to the floor over the close shattore, 
the wind was heard to blow and the rain, hail, 
and snow to beat as if only just beginning their 
work. The tea things were brought in, and 
Mary went to the table to make the tea. , 

<> Richard," said Mr. Holland, coming to the 
tabic where the man stood waiting, " ia Michael 
getting ready to go to Knutafordt" 

" To Knutsford, grandpa I Ton gnrely would 
not think of sending any one to Enntsford t«- 
nightT" cried Hary, stopping her operation of 
patting the tea i&to the pot 

"Why not, my dear; I know that yon were 
anxious about a letter before yon left home, 
and that your mamma promised to forward it 

"Oh, grandpa!" eiclaimed the sweet girl, 
"I beg you will not send him. However aniioas 



I may be for a letter, I would not for the world I Mary, pooling her beautiful lipe, and pretend- 



have any one to go so far, on go dreadful 
night, on my account." A loud langh of exul- 
tation, and the clapping of hands, soon ex- 
plained to Mary how she had been taken in. 

" Now, my lady," cried Cora, as soon as she 
could speak for laughing, "I hope you will 
learn to be less self-canGdent another time." 

•• Who conld help being caught," returned 



ipeak in a pet, " when grandpa under 
leok to be the catcher?" All then began to 
busy themBolves about Mary'd furfuit, and lier 
sister insisted upon a locket which she wore 
constantly in her bosom, being surrendered in 
punishment, xhe said, for hnring made Uncle 
Ned give up his precious little parket, but the 
frightened girl deprecated the sentence 10 car- 
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nestly, that the gentle Caroline ooald not per- 
severe, and at length a broach containing her 
father and mother's hair, yerv beautifully set, 
was taken instead. 

As soon as the tea things were removed, Mary, 
ever cheerful and active, and anxious to keep 
the demon of dulness away from the hearth, 
began to make arrangements for the redeeming 
of the pledges. It was determined that the 
bag should be hung over a chair-back, and the 
little Lily should personify the goddess of for- 
tune, and bring out the pledges as they came 
to hand. When asked, " What shall they do 
who owns this pretty thing ?" the answer was 
to sing a song. It happened to be the old 
gentleman's seal, and he, with an arch expres- 
sion of humour, immediately declared his in- 
tention to sing " Chevy Chase," from beginning 
to end, then starting forthwith, he continued 
to drawl on the interminable ditty, till Mary 
tried to stop his mouth, first with her hand, and 
then with kisses, and absolutely forced him to 
receive his redeemed pledge. Mrs. Holland was 
the next to do penance, and as hers was to 
relate an anecdote, she gave an amusing and 
pleasing account of the commencement of her 
acquaintance with Lady Anne Lindsay (after^ 
wards Bernard), the gifted authoress of ** Auld 
Robin Gray," on her first visit to Balcarres, the 
seat of the Lindsays. But our limits forbid 
our particularizing any further on the subject; 
neither could we, were we even less restricted, 
do justice to the subject, were we to attempt to 
describe how Cora sang or Mary danced — ^how 
the gentle and interesting Caroline repeated 
with extreme feeling and beauty the death- 
scene in Gertrude of Wyoming ; or even how 
the little Lily, when called upon to waltz, 
placed herself in a graceful posture, and moved 
round the room with a light and measured step, 
true to the music of her mother's voice. Uncle 
Ned's was now the only remaining forfeit, and 
as there was no uncertainty about who was to 
perform the penance, Mary declared that it 
should not be lightly redeemed, and called 
upon all to assist her in contriving something 
that should really test the young man's powers. 
Caroline proposed that he should give them a 
specimen of his improvisatorial powers, with 
which he used so frequently to amuse them 
years ago — Mary voted for the banquet scene 
in Macbeth, ho alone personifying each of the 
characters — ^his father was for having him to 
give specimens of at least half a dozen of the 
most distinguished speakers at the bar, — his 
mother wanted one of his comic songs, and 
Lily begged that he would make a baby cry up 
stairs, and an old woman scold below, as he 
had done on her birthday. Mary frequently 
urged Cora to give her vote, but our heroine 
declined, on the plea that she was almost en- 



tirely unacquainted with the powers of the 
performer. Before the point was settled, how- 
ever, Biichael, who had really gone to Knuts- 
ford, but on an errand of his own, not his 
master's, came in and presented to Mary her 
exp^ted letter. Immediately all else was for- 
gotten, and telling Uncle Ked he must redeem 
his pledge at some other time, she was hasten- 
ing out of the room when the young man called 
after her, '* You must not be surprised, Mary, 
if my hand finds its way into the bag before 
you return." 

<* I wUl trust to your honour,'* was the nieee's 
reply, as she closed the door. 

** She little thinks how hard a task she is 
imposing upon me," said he, in rather a seriouB 
tone. 

** I believe I can help you," said our heroine, 
looking at him with one of her gay, sweet 
smiles. '* Mary, without asking my leave, took 
possession of my bag for her forfeits ; I am not, 
therefore, bound to allow anything to remain 
there, unless I choose, so I shall take the liberty 
of emptying out all incumbrances." So saying, 
she took the bag from the chair-back on which 
it hung, and emptied the contents, consisting 
of the remaining forfeit and a few scraps of 
paper, on the floor. 

'* I wish I could be sure that yon .did this out 
of pure sympathy," said Uncle Ked, as he took 
up the little packet and slipped it into his 
pocket. 

'* I believe if we examined our feelings very 
closely, we should seldom find them of a purely 
unmixed nature," returned Cora, laughing; 
** and perhaps a little revenge at Mary's having 
made me exhibit myself this evening, may 
have some part in mine." 

«I should Uke much to know if you are 
aware what this paper contains," continued 
the young man, fixing his fine penetrating eyes 
on Cora as he spoke. 

** I know no more than what Mary said when 
she received it, that it was a lock of hidr," 
replied our heroine with an ingenuous look; 
« and I presume it is a very beautiful one, for 
though your mother often calls you a hairbrain, 
I don't imagine you would treasure anything of 
the kind unless it was of extraordinary excel- 
lence." 

<<It is indeed beautify " replied he, <'but 
that is not its only value." 

" Oh ! I never supposed it was so 1" returned 
his companion in a lively tone of voice. '* It no 
doubt derives its value from a very different 
source. If I had not thought so, I would never 
have taken the trouble of putting it out of the 
bag." 

** I wish I might dare to hope you would be 
equally ready to sympathize with me on other 
occasions," said the young man seriously. 
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" Ab there is little chance of my haTing an 
opportunity of proying my readiness to serve 
yon, I will not attempt any professions," re- 
plied Cora. 

** If your will should be equal to your power, 
you will be able to do much, very much," re- 
turned he with earnestness. 

« I read Mrs. Barbauld's fable of < The Little 
Dog,' to Lily this morning," said Cora play- 
fully ; " and have learnt from it that the most 
insignificant, if well inclined, may be enabled 
to serve the mightiest." The conversation was 
here interrupted by Mrs. Holland calling upon 
her son to render her some little service, after 
which the party being joined by Caroline, who 
had withdrawn for the purpose of seeing her 
little girl to bed, it became more general. 
Uncle Ned, whom, every hour, Cora looked at 
with more and more astonishment, conversed 
with so much animation, discovering such a 
variety of information and diversity of talent, 
that as she listened, she could no longer wonder 
at his being the darling of his family. ** Mary 
might well say," thought she, when at last phe 
was seated by the fire in her chamber, ** that I 
should never have any conception of her uncle's 
character till I saw him seated by the domestic 
hearth. How peculiarly is such a character 
fitted to give charms to the home circle, and 
what a pity it will be should he fall into hands 
not disposed to encourage these heavenly 
virtues — these Lares and Penates of domestic 
life. How I should like to know the lady to 
whom that lock of hair belonged, that I might 
form some idea how far she is calculated to make 
him happy. Whether she has a head to appre- 
ciate, or, what is of far more consequence, a 
heart to value his many inestimable qualities. 
But why should I doubt it ? He has too much 
depth of character to be caught by a mere flut- 
tering butterfly however beautifully painted." 
With such reflections as these the mind of our 
heroine was occupied, till the decline of the fire 
roused her from her revery, and cautioned her 
that it was time for her to seek in bed a 
defence from the cold. Still, however, her 
busy fancy was employed passing in review the 
most striking of the young ladies whom she had 
met in her visits to Mary, but she rejected 
each in turn as having some defect, that ap- 
peared to her to render its possessor unworthy 
of being the chosen of the highly gifted and 
interesting Uncle Ned. 

Several days passed over, differing from this 
first one which we have described only by the 
varying fancies of the young and happy group. 
At length Mary came into the room one morn- 
ing where her sister and friend were seated, 
and said with a smile of satisfaction, **We 
shall have a chance of exacting a most severe 
penance from Uncle Ned, though he has hitherto 



so often evaded it ; for I have just heard him tell 
grandpa he shall be under the necessity of re- 
turning to town to-day, and I am very sure he 
would perform any feat either mental or bodily, 
rather than leave his amulet behind. So let us 
set our wits to work and determine what he 
must do. I want you, Cora, to see him in 
the various phases of his genius, that you may 
know how diversified it is." 

** I have no doubt of his being a prodigy," 
returned Cora, forcing herself to speak witJi a 
degree of indifference that she did not alto- 
gether feel ; * * but your chance of display for this 
time, at least, is lost; for the amulet is already 
in his possession." 

*' What I" cried Mary ; ** could he be so mean 
as to steal it?" 

*< No I I returned it to him." 

" And by what right did you do so ?" asked 
the other, with' well-acted seriousness. 

<* By the right I possessed of displacing that 
which had been put without my permission into 
my premises," replied the young American; 
and she then explained the manner in which 
the forfeit had been restored, of the possession 
of which Mary had considered herself so sure 
that she had never looked into the bag from 
the time that the other forfeits had been taken 
out. 

*< Could you really be so generous to a rival 
beauty ?" asked Mrs. Florance, looking with a 
mixture of surprise and scrutiny into Cora's 
face as she spoke. 

*< There was no generosity in the case. 
Where there are no claims, there can be no 
generosity exercised," said Cora ; but the fixed 
look with which Caroline's eyes were set upon 
her. made her feel uncomfortable, and to her 
no small mortification she felt her cheeks begin 
to glow. At the same moment, however, Mrs. 
Holland's voice was heard calling ** Caroline I" 
" Mary !" and availing herself of the circum- 
stance of being left for the moment alone, she 
hastened to her chamber. **What can have 
come over me I" she exclaimed, as a sort of 
inward expostulation. " I never before found 
myself so easily deprived of my self-command. 
How often have I exulted over the thought that 
no gentieman had ever yet had power to cause 
my heart to palpitate, but now, I find myself 
blushing and looking foolish, merely at the 
mention of one, who has not only discovered 
no wish to obtain such an ascendency, but who 
I have undoubted proofs, is devoted to another. 
Oh 1 I am ashamed of myself and must redeem 
my character!" With Uiis wise resolution she 
returned immediately to the sitting-room. 
Unfortunately, however, on opening the break- 
fast-room door she found the old lady and her 
son sitting alone. Scarcely conscious what she 
did, she stood an instant hesitating whether to 
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adyance or retreat, but in a moment Unole 
Ned was at her ride, and taking her hand led 
her forward, not to her usual seat in the em- 
brasure of the window, where he had often 
declared he liked so well to find her, but to a 
chair close by his mother's side, and then 
placed himself at his parent's other hand. 
Cora's sensitiye feelings immediately made her 
conscious that his motiye for such an arrange- 
ment was to set her quite at her ease; but 
whilst she admired the delicacy of the act, a 
feeling of bitter mortification arose from the 
oonyiction that he had discovered her weakness. 
He soon, howeyer, by the powers of his fasci- 
nating conversation contrived to draw her 
away from herself, and it was not long before 
she was the same laughing, joking Cora she 
had ever been. After they had thus spent a 
couple of hours, which had flown, with each of 
the party, with inconceivable rapidity, Michael 
oame in and announced to his young master 
that the carriage was waiting for him. The 
gentleman rose with evident reluctance and 
turned to his mother to bid her good-bye. 
"Remember, Ned," said she, as she placed her 
hand in that which her son held out to her, 
<< you must not fail to be back before Christmas 
day. Your father and I have little right to 
calculate upon seeing a return of the season, 
and would therefore wish to have as many as 
possible of our children around us on that 
day." 

<*I shall at least be back in time to eat my 
Christmas dinner with you," replied the son. 

<* And I wish, Ned, you would try and bring 
the owner of that lock of hair with you, when 
you come back," continued the old lady play- 
Ailly, *^for time is so short with us, that if you 
do not despatch matters quickly, it is not likely 
your father and I shall have an opportunity of 
welcoming her into the family, as we would 
wish to do, for we are well assured she is 
worthy, or she would never have been your 
choice." 

"Of her worth," returned the son, whose 
face was now suffused with crimson, " there 
can be no doubt, but I am far from feeling 
equally sure of her willingness to fill the place 
you have assigned her." 

" There can be little doubt of that," said 
Cora, proud of the easy and unconcerned man- 
ner in which she found herself able to speak ; 
" since she may be considered to have already 
taken possession in the form of a lock of hair." 

" But remember * The Rape of the Lock,' " 
returned the young man, smiling. 

" Oh ! those things are not so easy now-a- 
days, when there are neither gnomes nor 
fairies to assist in the theft, and when combs 
and bands are stationed as guardians!" was 
Cora's laughing reply. 



" It is difficult to tell how to g^ard against 
those who act from such impulses as impelled 
me; and on my return, I will endeavour to 
make you senrible of the favour you did me in 
assisting me to recover my treasure." 

" I shall be highly flattered by such a proof 
of your confidence," said Cora, courtesying 
playfully, as he pressed her hand and took his 
leave. Cora remained chatting with the old 
lady for some time after he was gone, and well 
pleased with herself for having recovered her 
self-command, she felt in full spirits the rest of 
the day. Much, however, as she admired the 
venerable pair, and loved the two sisters, who 
were unfailing in their attention and kindness, 
she could not but feel that the house had lost 
its brightest ornament, and often caught herself 
counting the days to the Christmas day that 
was to bring him back. At length the day 
previous to its arrival had come, and feeling 
more than usually disposed to meditate on the 
expected pleasure of the following day, she 
was often disposed to retire to her chamber. 
After having made one of those retreats, and 
employed herself a considerable time in making 
many wise determinations to maintain the most 
absolute control over her feelings when the being 
who occupied so much of her thoughts should 
again appear among them, she was roused 
from her revery by the sound of the piano, 
and being sure that none but one of the two 
risters could touch the instrument with such 
skill, she hastened to join the performer, and 
advanced to the door with a light and steady 
step. But alas! all her composure and self- 
command took flight in an instant, when on 
opening the door, she found that instead of 
Caroline or Mary, their Uncle Ned was seated 
at the piano. No one who at that moment saw 
our heroine would have recognised, in the flut- 
tered and blushing girl who then stood at the 
entrance of the music-room, the gay, animated 
and self-possessed Cora Milford. With an in- 
voluntary start she stammered out something 
about not having heard of his return, and 
having come into the room with the expectation 
of finding Mary there. 

" I used the piano as a decoy to allure you 
hither," said the young man, as he advanced 
with a beaming countenance to meet her, " and 
must first apologize for taking such a liberty ; 
but I was most anxious to have an opportunity 
of speaking to you, and knew not how other- 
wise to procure it. Now that I have succeeded, 
let me beg of you to spare me a few minutes." 

"Not at present — ^you must excuse me — I 
want to see Mary !" stammered out the agitated 
girl as she attempted to withdraw her hand 
that he had already seized and held between 

both his. 

« 

" I will not detain you long," said he, " but 
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indeed jovl must haye patience with me till I 
open my heart to you, and tell you how com- 
pletely my happiness is in your hands !*' 

" Is this such language as would be approyed 
by the lady, a lock of whose hair you haye so 
long treasured up?" asked Cora, fixing her 
eyes upon his face with a scrutinizing look, her 
self-possession being immediately restored, as 
a doubt of his ingenuousness entered her mind. 

*<Did you eyer see that hair?" he asked, 
smiling. <* Shall I show it you ?" 

** I thank you, I haye no wish to see it," she 
replied coldly. 

'* But I should like you to see it ; I am sure 
you neyer saw any more beautiful ;" and as he 
spoke, he took the little packet from his bosom, 
and unfolding the enclosure, held it out to her. 

''How is this, — ^where was this obtained?" 
exclaimed Cora in extreme surprise, for she 
saw at a glance it was a lock of her own 
hair. 

** Look on this side of the paper," returned 
her companion, and turning the enyelope, she 
read in her own handwriting the words, " Cora 
Milford*s hair," and immediately recollected It 
to be the same that she had giyen to Mary 
some time before, for a bracelet. ** I found," 
said the loyer, ''that after Mary had got her 
bracelet, the Remainder was allowed to toss 
about her work-table without any especial 
care, and therefore took the liberty of placing 
it near a bosom where you had already begun 
to reign pre-eminent. Say then, loyely and 



beloyed Cora, wiU you not accept a heart that 
was neyer before offered to a human being ?" 
At this moment the door opened, and Mary 
appeared, but seeing at a glance that her 
entrance was *mal apropos, she was about to 
withdraw, but Cora, springing forward, threw 
herself upon her neck and burst into tears. 

"Has Uncle Ned been frightening you?" 
asked Mary playfully. "Let me hear what 
the naughty man has been saying!" The 
comic tone in which she said this, turned the 
thoughts of the agitated girl from herself, and 
laughter succeeded her tears. " I know all 
about it," continued Mary, as her uncle, slip- 
ping an arm round the waist of each, led them 
to a sofa. "It is all my doing," she added, 
with a look of exultation; "I saw the hole 
you had made, Cora, in my poor uncle's hearty 
but was sure he would neyer succeed in making 
an impression on yours, whilst surrounded as 
you were in town by a host of more pretending 
admirers, and therefore, without explaining 
myself to any one, I contriyed to bring you 
together here." 

"It's a complete take-in," said Cora, trying 
to look angry, whilst a smile curled round her 
beautiful mouth ; " and if this is your hospi- 
tality, I will make haste and get home as fast 
as I can." 

" And I," said Uncle Ned, " in imitation of 
one of the greatest men of my profession, will 
hasten after you to Philadelphia, and bring 
back my wife!" 
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TBI MAH. 

Thou ui so fair, oh Roae, lo pure and tender, 

I am unmeet to touch thee, eren to place 

Mj lips endearingly anear thy heauty. 

How, in this slnftil world, eam'st thou so fair? 

Onlltleos of sin I ne'er shall a sinner's hand 

Destroy thee for his own poor, transient pleasure; 

No, lire in joy; lire to he lored, caressed 

By dew and hreeie, h]r ran and butterfly. 

By all things (Ur and innocent as thou. 

And blossom brightly in the eye of God. 

f HI aoBB. 

Ah, freely pluck my bloom, oh Han, ftyr thou 

Art greater far, and hetter far than I; 

Thou, of a tmUi, may'st suffer and maj'tt oombali 



But 'tis that strlring after the eternal. 
Which to the great Eternal brings thee nearer 
Amid eternity. For one brief hour 
I brightly bloom, and then— wither and die. 
And no ascending dawn awakes the dead. 
Then, freely pluck 1 Bejoioe in me, and let me 
For one short hour delight thee and refk«sh thee, 
And then in silence wither at thy feet 
If I hare serred thee, I hare lired enough. 

Great Nature's Genius heard the noble contest 

And smiled ; because she saw, in time to come, 

(When the new hearen brings forth the lair, new earth). 

That roses nurtured in the human heart 

With it will pass into eternity, 

And blossom there anew In Eden*s grores^ 

A Joy to man, well'pleasing unto God, 

And loyellar than on earth— if that may bel 
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This ig the day that my young nephew and 
nieoe (at present my guests), and I had fixed 
for setting forth on an expedition to Calder 
Abbey and the extreme northwest lakes of the 
district, returning by Derwent Water, and un- 
der Helyellyn. But, when we made our plan, 
we forgot that this was Bushbearing day. The 
young people will probably neyer see a rush- 
bearing anywhere else ; for there are few places, 
and those extremely retired, where the custom 
subsists ; and, moreoTor, the Wordsworths ask 
us to go to tea at Bydal Mount, after the spec- 
tacle; and my guests would rather, if need 
were, lose the old Abbey, which will yet abide 
for their whole IItcs and many more, than the 
old poet whose days cannot now be long in the 
land. So we have put off our trip for one day, 
and can still spare three for it. 

In ancient times, as old chronicles tell us, 
the parishioners ererywhere brought rushes to 
strew the churches with before the Feast of 
Dedication. The stranger now looks in vain 
for the rushes: but the gay garlands are still 
carried, and placed in the church : and then, 
in this village, the children are entertained by 
Mr. H., whose gate is opposite mine. We cross 
the road, and enter the grounds early, that we 
may see the last of the preparations made. 
How admirably adapted the field is for such a 
spectacle, — ^two green hillsides sloping down 
to the level where the tables are placed! 
Cousins and his men are still fixing the trestles, 
and laying the boards which make the tables. 
We are not the first of the spectators to arrive : 
a crippled gentleman and some aged ladies are 
seated on chairs under the trees : and lo I over 
the wall beyond the lawn, and glancing among 
the trees, are the gay garlands, showing us 
that we are scarcely too soon, after all. Now 
the gates are thrown wide, and here they 
come, — ^the head of the procession entering, 
winding a little way through the shrubbery, 
and then turning in upon the grass, and filing 
off on either side the long row of tables. S. 
observes how like a Catholic procession it is, — 
how easily one might fancy one's self looking 
at a Neapolitan church festival. To my eye, 
it looks like a Catholic procession in England ; 
and that is all. I have been told that it was 



the late curate who introduced these curious 
symbols, — the triangle with the dove, the Vir- 
gin and child, and several more which ill befit 
a Protestant profession. He was at that time 
a Puseyite, and is now a Catholic priest : yet 
his handiwork among the Bushbearers remains. 
A lady, who has a terrible fear of heresy, asks 
me what I think of the show. I tell her that 
it seems to me curiously popish for our country 
and time, and Inquire if it is true that the 
symbols I point out to her are of recent intro- 
duction. They are. I could, as I tell her, look 
on them with veneration, if they were a mere 
perpetuation of an ancient observance; but 
that I dread the effect of introducing a more 
ritual piety among children growing up in a 
society where the gpross vices ofiirural life are 
very prevalent. Her replies are strange. First, 
she speaks of these symbols as being good, 
because they are holy and venerable ; and in 
the same breath she says it does not matter 
what the symbols are, as the children are too 
ignorant and dull to know or care anything 
about them. All the while, no one knows bet- 
ter than she, that the brothers and sisters of 
some who are carrying the garlands are hang- 
ing about the outside of the gates, listening to 
the music, and longing for the tea and the 
buns and the fun, but excluded because their 
parents have sent them to tke school conducted 
by the Independents, and connected with their 
chapel. The parents declare themselves per- 
plexed what to do, between the warm and in- 
viting chapel and school on the right of the 
road, and the shadow of the church, and the 
great proprietors on the left : so, some of them 
send half their children to the church-school, 
and half to the other ; and, if there happens 
to be an odd number of children, it is said by 
jesters that they send the middle one for six 
months to one school, and the other six to the 
other. The amazement of my young guests at 
such a state of things* is gpreat; but they were 
bom and brought up amidst the enlightenment 
of a populous midland town, and could have 
no idea of the ignorance about the liberty of 
conscience which exists in such nooks of the 
island as this, where dissent is called schism, 
and schism is regarded as an unpardonable 
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erime. Yet, what a lesson might we not draw 
from the fact of the divereities of belief within 
oar valley t Let us see. We have High Chnrch, 
Low Church, and Middle Church families ; Ca- 
tholics, both in and out of communion ; Inde- 
pendents, Unitarians, Quakers, Swedenbor- 
gians, Wesleyans, Plymouth Brethren, and 
some who belong to no Christian sect at alL 
This should surely be a lesson to us all not to 
lord it over the humble, or connect advantage 
or disadvantage with modes of belief. But tlus 
is one of the matters in which we are a century 
or two behind the southern parts of our island. 
While we are watching the children enjoying 
their feast of buns and tea, a gentleman, — a 
stranger from the South, — obtains an introduc- 
tion to me. His kindly zeal on my behalf 
makes me laugh, when I discover what his 
object is. He thinks there is nothing like 
plainness in asking when you mean to know a 
thing: so he inquires if it is true, as he has 
been told, that I make a point of making all 
my marketings on a Sunday. I tell him that 
there is not even an oven open on a Sunday in 
Ambleside, much less a shop ; so that I could 
not make purchases, if I wished it ; and that, 
in brief, I never in my life attempted to buy 
anything on a Sunday. **1 thought so, — I 
knew it would end so," said he, in vast indig- 
nation at some neighbouring critics, who had 
made a small mistake. I told him, farther, that 
I am not accountable to anybody for my own 
views and use of Sunday ; but that I consider 
myself bound to afford my servants every faci- 
lity for attending worship as much as they 
please, and that their freedom is provided for 
accordingly. It would have amused this gen- 
tleman, if I had told him of certain anonymous 
letters and copies of verses, — ^very coaxing and 
flattering, — entreating me to join the church, — 
not for my own sake, but that of the church ; 
as if church-membership could be entered into 
for such a reason 1 Such are some of the curi- 
ous incidents of an old-fashioned state of affairs 
Uke that which subsists in our quiet comer. 

At Rydal Mount, we see again a few of the 
faces which we met in the field below. Ah 1 
where are there pleasanter festivals than these 
summer tea-drinkings at Wordsworth's? The 
few assembled are those one likes to meet, — a 
few visiters or wayfarers, who are proud and 
happy to be there. Doors and windows stand 
open, and we go out and come in as we like. 
If we sit in a comer beside Wordsworth, and 
mention a mountain peak, an eagle, or any 
secluded dale, we may be blessed with an out- 
pouring of his knowledge or feeling on subjects 
that he and we like best. How bland, how 
earnest, how kind, and even how lively ye his 
discourse and manner, in one of these outpour- 
ings. Old, — old beyond description as he looks, 



— ^how full of vigour and clearness are his con- 
versation and his voice 1 His age may show 
itself in his silence, — ^in his uncertainty about 
rousing himself; but one sees no sign of it in 
his discourse. And then, his exquisite wife, — 
the beloved of us all 1 What a pleasure it is to 
have one's turn with her I She too can help us 
about the eagles and herons, and the secluded 
dales. She can tell us the date, forty years 
ago, of their last seeing a Rydal eagle; and 
she is behind none in the enjoyment of life at 
the Lakes: a life whose only fault is, as she 
thinks, that it makes us too fond of this world: 
— a thing which, it seems to me, may safely be 
left to nature ; for there are, as far as I know, 
few instances of unwillingness to die, when the 
time really comes. It generally seems to be, 
then, the thing we mpst wish for. 

I beckon S. and F. to fellow me, and step out 
of the window to show them the garden and 
terraces. From the mossy and grassy platform 
before the house, the view is one which can 
hardly be surpassed, if seen, as now, when the 
sun is sinking in a summer evening. The rule 
in our district, that each one of us thinks his 
own situation the best, would certainly give 
place to a vote in favour of Wordsworth's, if it 
were not for the drawback of the long ascent 
to it ; a serious matter to a resident much given 
to long walks, and apt to be very tired at the 
last mile. But, at this moment, that is no- 
thing : and the scene before the eye is accepted 
as unrivalled, — the full survey of the Rotha 
Valley, with Windermere glittering at the end, 
surmounted by the Fromes's Fells ; and, on the 
right, the peep into the Rydal Pass, where the 
exquisite Rydal Lake juts into view. We must 
see more of this last department of the land- 
scape ; so we leave the platform, and cross the 
green slopes and little dells of the garden, and 
wind between the espaliers and under the fruit 
trees, and come out upon the two terraces 
formed by the poet, and traly fitted for his 
meditative walks when he was composing. 
Here, the beds are quite covered with peri- 
winkle, blue and white, whose blossoms he 
must often have seen waking up to the morn- 
ing sun, and whose shining leaves must many 
a time have glittered to the moonbeams in his 
sight. At the end of the upper terrace, we 
pass through the summer-house, which is all 
lined with fir cones. Its father door opened : 
what a scene bursts upon us, from this perch 
on the breast of Nab's Scar ! It is made up of 
the old elements, — ^lake, islands, wooded steep, 
craggy peaks, and dappled mountain-side ; but 
in a new and most rich combination. There is 
no use talking about it : we can but gaze, and 
lovingly carry it away. 

Before the w6st has faded, the moon is up to 
light us home, and we must be gone ; for we 
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haTe a toilsome day before oa to-morrow. 
« Well, F., what is it?" I ask of my nephew as 
we rapidly descend the hill, and are onder 
Lady Le Fleming's great beeches, where the 
rooks are settling themaeWes for the night 
"You look Tery full of something." F. and 
his sister had found out the moment we entered 
the study this evening, that they had seen the 
poet before. They had seen an old man in a 
Sootch cap and green spectacles and plaid 
cloak, cutting ash sticks out of a copse by the 
roadside, for half-a-dozen cottage children who 
were about his heels; and as he walked on, 
whittling his poles, the little creatures were 
pulling his cloak and asking him questions, 
and he was talking to them aU the way as he 
went. This, they now found, was Wordsworth. 
'* yes," said I, " I could haye told you that 
before, if you had a^ked me. It is exactly 
Wordsworth's way." Whateyer may have been 
his contemplatiye pacings on his terraces, such 
as this are his walks below. 



Well, we have seen Calder Abbey, and a 
good deal more. Our trip was mainly on foot, 
— F« carrying one knapsack and I another, and 
S. a basket ; but while our way lay along the 
highroads, we occasionally hired a car to save 
time and fatigue, reserving our strength for the 
mountain passes. Thus, looking forward to 
the Abbey as our evening treat, we jogged on 
at the base of the mountains, overlooking the 
tract between them and the sea, where feudal 
lords and monks settled themselves before they 
had obtained access to the heart of the district. 
On we went, past homesteads, each over- 
shadowed by its sycamore clump — that luxury, 
introduced within two hundred years, but now 
80 common as to make us wonder what was in 
their stead before; — past wayside cisterns, 
where the waters from the hills are flowing in 
and swimming out again the whole y^ar round ; 
past fields which expand and brighten as Esk- 
dale opens out towards the sea; past Santon 
Bridge, where the Irt runs to the bay under an 
ivy-manUed bridge, through meadows and scat- 
tered woods; past Gosforth, a stirring and 
rising little town, where new dwellings, built 
of the red stone of the neighbourhood, are 
rising on every hand; up the ascent whence 
there is a wide view of coast and sea; and 
there, as I had secretly hoped, was the Isle of 
Man visible, lying afar. It was only a softly 
pencilled outline this afternoon, and not as I 
have seen it when the wind was east, so clear as 
that the shadows were seen filling the hollows 
of its hills. Only a shady avenue of beech and 
ash now lay between us and Calder Bridge. 

It is but a mile further to the Abbey ; and, 
as soon as we had had tea at the Bridge inn, 
we set forth. Having gone through the vil- 



lage, and past the bare, new red church, we 
entered upon a scene so quiet that a monkish 
feeling stole over us before we caught a sight 
of the ruins. Nothing is heard alo9g thia 
shady road but the stroke of the woodman's 
axe, or the shock of a falling tree, or the whirr 
of the bustling magpie, or the pipe of the 
thrush by day, or the hoot of the owl in the 
dusk. A squirrel hied across the road before 
us, and where the sunshine streamed into the 
tent of a spreading beech, a pair of white but- 
terflies chased each other with a dancing flight 
round its trunk into the lucent green shadow ; 
but no rude sights or sounds marred the repose, 
sacred in our minds to the old Cistercians who 
trod these ways in peace, while all the world 
besides was at war. 

At the end of a mile, we looked about for 
the ruins, which we knew to be on our right 
hand. We saw a tempting avenue, and thought 
we would try it: so we ventured upon opening 
the gate, and advanced under the chestnuts, 
limes, and beeches, till we perceived somewhat 
under their sweeping branches, which showed 
us that we were right. The gr^nsward at the 
outlet is so bright, as to have the effect of a 
gleam of mild sunshine, even on a shady day, 
or after sunset; and, springing clear from this 
sward, rise to the left the lofty pointed arches 
of the old ruin, in noble proportions, disclosing 
beyond a long perspective of grassy lawn and 
sombre woods. The Abbey is built of the red 
sandstone of the neighbourhood, now sobered 
down by time (it was founded in a. d. 1184), 
into the richest and softest tint that the eye 
could desire. But little is known of it beyond 
its date and the name of its founder, Ranulf, 
son of the first Ranulf de Meschines, a Norman 
noble. The church was small, as the scanty 
remains show ; and the monastery, which looks 
like a continuation of the same building, could 
not have contained a numerous company. From 
the fragments of effigies preserved, it appears 
that some eminent persons were buried here ; 
but who these knights and nobles were, there 
is no record available to tell, carefully as these 
memorials were wrought to secure the immor- 
tality of earth. 

The eye is first fixed by the remains of the 
tower, from whose roofless summit dangles the 
tufted ivy, and whose base is embossed by the 
small lilac blossoms of the antirrhinum ; but 
at last the great charm is found in the aisle of 
clustered pillars. Almost the whole aisle is 
standing, still connected by the cornice and 
wall which supported the roof. Luxuriant 
honeysuckle and ivy load these remains with 
verdure and luscious bloom, climbing up till 
they grow down again on the other side. We 
wandered in and out among these pillars, and 
into the sombre comer where the tall ash 
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grows oyer towards the old tower-wall, making 
a sort of tent in the recess: we looked into 
every niche and damp cell in the conventual 
apartments, and went down to the red and 
tufted and broken river banks, and watched 
its stream leaping and rushing along in its 
deep channel, under the overarching trees, and 
said to each other, how well the old monks 
knew how to choose their dwelling-places, and 
what it must have been to the earnest and 
pious among these Cistercians to pace their 
river bank, hidden in the shade, and to attune 
their thoughts to the unceasing music of the 
Galder flowing by. We felt ourselves happy in 
seeing this place in the evening. It is a fine 
thing to see the shadows flung upon the sward, 
sharp in the broad sunshine, and to have the 
eye caught by the burnish of the ivy, and the 
sense soothed by the shade of the avenue : but 
the scene is sweeter, when there is just glow 
enough in the west to bring out vividly the 
projections and recesses of the ruins, and when 
the golden moon hangs over the dbstem mass 
of tree-tops, ready to give her light as the glow 
dissolves, and when the rooks are winging their 
way to settle for the night in the nearest wood. 

What a contrast was the next evening ! We 
were lying, at about two hours after noon, on 
the shingle at the head of Ennerdale Water, 
somewhat uneasy as to whether we could ob- 
tain a guide over Blake Fell to Scale Hill, at 
the end of Crummock Water, ^he distance 
was only six miles ; and on the map the track 
looked clear enough: but I was resolved to 
allow no risks to the young people under my 
charge, and I refused to proceed without a 
guide, though it was hard to lAiy what we could 
do, if we failed to procure one. The waters 
grew grayer and rougher while we waited : but 
we thought no more of this, than that the wind 
would be refreshing during the ascent, and the 
heat was at present intense. It was soon an- 
nounced to us, that a guide would await us at 
the distance of a few fields : we considered our 
affairs comfortably settled, and set off up the 
Fell, all in good spirits and security. The heat 
was still very great ; so we took our time, and 
lagged behind the guide, though he carried our 
knapsacks and basket. He was a quiet- look- 
ing elderly mountaineer, who appeared to walk 
very slowly ; but his progress was great com- 
pared with ours, from the uniformity and con- 
tinuity of his pace. In the worst part of our 
transit, I tried the effect of following close 
behind him, and putting my feet into his foot- 
steps, and I was surprised to find with what 
ease and rapidity I got on. 

At first, we stopped frequently to sit down 
and drink from the streams that crossed the 
track, or flowed beside it: and during these 
halts, we observed that the blackness which 



had for some time been appearing in the west, 
now completely shrouded the sea. Next, we 
remarked, that while the wind still blew in our 
faces, — ^that is, from the northeast, — ^the mass 
of western clouds was evidently climbing the 
sky. The guide quietly observed that there 
would be rain by-and-by. Next, when we were 
in the middle of the wide Fell, and we saw 
how puzzled we should have been to find a 
path, while winding among the swampy places, 
even in the calmest weather, we pointed out to 
one another how the light fleeces of cloud below 
the black mass swept round in a circle, follow- 
ing each other like straws in an eddy. Soon, 
the dark mass came driving up at such a rate, 
that it was clear we should not get through 
our walk in good weather. The dense mist 
was presently upon us. On looking behind, to 
watch its rate of advance, I saw a few flashes 
of lightning burst from it. The thunder had 
for some time been growling afar, almost in- 
cessantly. The moment . before t^e explosion 
of the storm was more like a dream, than per- 
haps any actual experience I ever had. We 
were walking on wild ground, now ascending, 
now descending, — ^a deep tarn (Floutern Tarn) 
on our right hand, our feet treading on slip- 
pery rushes, or still more slippery grass : the 
air was dark as during an eclipse, and heavy 
mists drove past from behind, just at the level 
of our heads, and sinking every moment; 
while before us, and far, far below us, — down 
as in a different world,v-lay Buttermere and 
the neighbouring vales, sleeping in the (Ailmest 
sunshine. The contrast of that warm picture, 
with its yellow lights and soft blue shadows, 
with the turbulence and chill and gloom of the 
station from which we viewed it, made me feel 
this the newest scene I had witnessed for many 
a year. I had but a moment in which to de- 
vour it ; for not only did the clouds close down 
before my eyes, but the wind scudded round 
to the opposite point of the compass, throwing 
me flat as it passed. Within a few minutes, I 
had several falls, from the force of the wind 
and the treachery of the ground, — now, in a 
trice, a medley of small streams. It was im- 
possible to stop the guide, much as I wanted 
to ask him to look back now and then, to see 
to the safety of my companions in the rear. 
In the roar of the blast, and the crash of the 
thunder, and the pelt of the hail, I might as 
well hope to make the elements hear. So it 
was necessary to keep up my pace, that he 
might not stride away Crom us entirely; my 
companions making a similar effort to keep up 
with me. Through stumblings and slidings in- 
numerable they did this, — the lightning play- 
ing about our faces the while, like a will-o'-the- 
wisp on the face of a bog. The iiail and rain 
had drenched us to the skin in three minutes. 
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The first hailstones penetrated to the skin. 
They were driven in ajt every opening of oar 
clothes ; they seemed to cut our necks behind, 
and they filled our shoes. Our hats were im- 
mediately soaked through, and our hair wring- 
ing wet. The thunder seemed to roll on our 
▼ery skulls. In this weather we went plung- 
ing on for four miles, through spongy bogs, 
turbid streams, whose bridges and stones were 
covered by the rushing waters, or by narrow 
pathways, each one of which was converted by 
the storm into an impetuous brook. When we 
had descended into a region where we could 
hear ourselves speak, we congratulated one 
another on our prudence in not proceeding 
without a g^de. Without him, how should we 



have known the path from the brook, or haro 
guessed where we might ford the streams, 
whose bridges were oat of sight? Two horses, 
we afterwards found, were killed on the Fell 
in that storm : and we should never have come 
down, we were persuaded, if we had been left 
to wander by ourselves. As we sat at our tea, 
in curious masquerade fashion, at the hospi- 
table Scale Hill inn, dressed in such odds and 
ends of clothes as the people could spare as 
while our own were drying, (our very kna 
sacks being wet through,) we thought over oar 
last two days of travel, and felt as if the calm 
sunset at Calder Abbey were enhanced in its 
charm, when looked back upon through the 
storm on Blake*Fell. 
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THE DEAD DOUGLAS 



BT MBS. JULIA 0. B. DOBB. 



PnouDLT wayed the English banner, 
Scotland's hilli and rales among; 

In the glen, and on the mountain, 
Loud and dear the war-erj rungl 

True hearts answered to the summons; 

Forth the stalworth warriors came. 
And on arory spirit^ltar. 

Brightly glowed the hattle-flame. 

Vbrth they came ^m cot and hamlet, 
• Forth they came from lordly hall; 
EDghland chief and sturdy rassal, 
Quickly at their leader's call. 

And around brave Douglas rallyiuf^ 
Swore they 'd conquer or they 'd die ; 

Scotia's sons would yet he freemen, 
Or they 'd perish gloriously! 

Proudly wared old England's banner, 

O'er a stormy battle-field ; 
And beneath the lurid sunbeams 

Glittered sword and spear and shieldl 

List ye to the noise and olamourl 
Hark I how steel doth ring on steel I 

Hear the sullen tramp of war-horse, 
And the trumpet's thrilling peal I 

With Impetuous speed adrandng, 

On the English lancers rush- 
Soon ttam many a Highland bosom. 
Doth the life-blood warmly gush I 

Wilder, fiercer grows the conflict, 
Hal brare Scots, why falter ye? 

Douglas falls!— Upon the greensward 
Faint and dying, lieth he I 

Bound him do the chieftains gather, 
Gazing mournfully on him; 

Quelled is erery haughty spirit, 
And each fleshing eye is dim. 

But a smOa lights up hU features, 
A ftint flush steals o'er hu brow, 



Eagerly he gaieth round him. 
And his roice is clear, tho' low. 

"Know ye not tradition tells us 
* A dead Douglas wins the field ?' 

Erer, where a Douglas dieth. 
Doth the haughtiest foeman yield. 

** Onward then for Truth and Scotland — 
Onward, warriors! fail not now I 

Lo 1 the pledge of rictory's giren, 
'TIS the death*damp on my brow I 

** Onward I Here no longer tarry I 
I must die — so speed ye on!" 

Now his roide is hushed for erer, 
And brare Douglas' work is done I 

On they press — tiielr trusty broadswords 
Grasping in each sturdy hand, 

And the dauntless English Hon 
Quails before that raliant band. 

Now the Scottish banner wareth 
Proudly o'er that battle plain. 

And the foeman's ensign droopeth 
As a pall, o'er hosts of slain. 

Martyr! thou whose lifenitream ebbeth 

Fast and silently away, 
'Neath the wrongs that press upon thee 

Hearily by night and day — 

Thou who for the truth art dying. 
With thy mission half rerealed— 

Fear thou not, thy cause will triumph — 
"A dead Douglas wins the field." 

Ye who o'er a champion fallen 
Bend with bitter, burning tears, 

Trembling for the distant fliture. 
And oppressed by doubts and fear»— 

Enow ye not, in self-reliance 
Untold sUisngth may lie concealed ? 

Press ye on, and doubt not erer, 
« A nsAD DouoLAs wzvB na ruLP!" 



INTELLIGENCE AND LABOUR. 



BT THS BBV. J. OBVILLB DBWBT, D. B. 



Mt subjeot is the connexion of intelligence 
with labour; or, in other words, intelligent 
labour, as distinguished from mere muscular 
or mechanical toil, or the mere task-work of 
habit and routine. I wish to show the adyan- 
tage of mixing up intelligence with labour ; to 
show, indeed, that our daily work, whether it 
be mercantile, mechanical, manufacturing, or 
agricultural, ay, or household work, must be 
mingled with knowledge and reflection, must 
be kindled with the spark of intellect, to make 
it properly human labour. This will be more 
apparent, if we look for a moment at the dif- 
ference between ancient and modern times in 
this respect 

The modem Lyceum, unlike the ancient, is 
essentially a popular institution. Its end is 
the spread of intelligence among the people. 
The old Athenian Lyceum, which stood near 
the temple of Apollo, and took its name from 
one of his titles — LukeioSy the wolf-slayer — ^was 
an institution for scholars ; in which Aristotle 
taught philosophy. Our modern Lyceum is for 
the whole people. And it is a most charao- 
teristio sign of the times in which we live. 
The whole body of the people never before met 
for the adyancement of the general intelligence. 
For sports and games, for holidays and tourna- 
ments, for war and strife, they have met, but 
not for this. 

In ancient times, how certainly would such a 
resort as a public Lyceum have been one of 
this very description — a theatre — a place of 
shows — a gymnasium, at the very best. If an 
Athenian, or a citizen of Rome, had been told 
that in a certain street was a large building 
where the citizens resorted often in the eyen- 
ing ; if he had been told that there was a large 
hall in it, brilliantly lighted up, and thronged 
with attendants, *< Ah !" he would have said, 
"there will be shows there;" he would have 
thought of nothing but sports and games, of 
luxurious loungings, or sturdy wrestlings, of 
the feats of mountebanks, or of dancing-girls. 
In short, his ideas would never have gone beyond 
physical exhibition and physical enjoyment. 

We have lived to see another day. We have 
lived to see the day, when the peaceful Lyceum 
is taking the place of the bloody amphitheatre ; 
when brotherly library associations stand be- 
fore the world, instead of banded orders of 
military knighthood ; when lectures entertain 
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us instead of tournaments, and when the hand 
of leisure, instead of seizing bills and bows, as 
in the old English time, is stretched out to 
take from the quiet shelf, harmless, cheering, 
and delightsome books; ay, and when books 
are not, as in former days, huge folios, bound 
in clasps of brass and steel, but come flying, 
as doves to our windows, or like showers of 
fleecy snow, in the still time of winter. Tes, 
we live to see the time when it is coming to be 
understood that men are made of something 
else than sinews and muscles, limbs and senses ; 
and when the mind of the world, long buried 
in the bosom of labour, is feeling the first 
waking energies of a glorious resurrection. 

What was the labourer of ancient times ? A 
slave ; a slave in fornix usually ; a slave in faetf 
always. Nay, do we talk about a man being a 
chattel? Why, the labourer who built those 
mountain masses of human toil and misery, the 
Egyptian pyramids, was a spade, a pickaxe, 
a hod, a pulley, a rope — a mere instrument; 
he was accounted of, no more than a cleverly 
adjusted machine, the best ever made, to build 
with. And I think it very likely — I cannot 
now say whether the suggestion is original with 
me or not — that the elevation of those immense 
blocks of stone in Egyptian architecture, which 
has been a mystery to modern times, was 
effected by the instrumentality of masses of men. 
The lost art, I am inclined to believe, about 
which antiquarians have speculated so much, 
was just the despot's art, of using ten thousand 
men as one man. What matter, if by stretch- 
ing human sinews to the work — they are very 
tough — what matter, if by relays of these 
teams, two thousand, or ten thousand strong, 
of human beasts, it took twenty days to raise 
one of these stupendous blocks of granite to its 
place! It is, indeed, a lost art — that of the 
barbarian tyrant Thank heaven that it is so ! 
Well and right was it, that the curse and exe- 
cration of Egypt, as Herodotus tells us, rested 
upon those pyramid-builders for ages I 

Labour is now, everywhere, entering upon 
the condition of being self-profiting, honour- 
ed, and intelligent It is especially to this 
last trait of labour, as I have already said, 
and to the advantages of mixing up intelligence 
with it, that I wish at present to draw your 
attention. 

Brute labour is one thing, human labour 
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is, or ought to be, another thing. For the 
brute, indeed, mere brute labour, that is, the 
mere mechanical act, will do ; but it will not 
do for the man. It would seem that, in all 
happy and healthful action of a human being, 
the whole man must engage. When the mind 
thinks intensely, the whole body labours ; and 
it has been well said of public speakers — for 
that displays the union of both — that " a man 
thinking, on his legs, is the most powerful 
engine in the world." But when the mind 
labours, the brain especially labours with it. 
The brain is the hardest worker in the world. 
It actually grows and expands with its efforts, 
as truly as the blacksmith's right arm. Spnrz- 
heim told me that he had known a man's head 
to g^ow and constantly to require a larger hat, 
till he was thirty-fiye years of age. And as 
the body labours with the mind, so do I con- 
tend that the mind must labour with the body, 
to make healthful and happy labour. Let a 
man be stricken in spirit, and his yery arm is 
paralysed. Let a man go forth from his dwell- 
ing, it may be in the bright morning, but let it 
be that the shadow of affliction, heaiier than 
night, has settled upon that dwelling, and it 
seems to him as if his yery limbs and sinews 
refused their office ; the spring of necessity re- 
mains, but all others being gone, the bodily 
machine works heavily, as if the mainspring 
were broken, or as if the very oil and elixir of 
life were exhaled and dried up. 

So must the mind go along with the body. 
He who hies to the field or the workshop with 
a song, or even *' whistles as he goes, for want 
of thought," feels in his whole frame the happy 
effect of a cheerful spirit. And well, I think, 
might the suggestion be made, and as a pru- 
dential maxim, especially to a grave people— a 
people too serious, and too anxious, and too 
ambitious in their business, — that they should 
not repel, but encourage in themselves these 
lighter sportings of the mind. Among our 
business habits of thought we want nothing in 
this country more than we want ease of mind ; 
and many a feverish anxiety, which is wearing 
upon the health and the very springs of life, 
would be soothed by the music of the work- 
shop or of the field. And all this benefit, it 
may be added, may depend originally on a 
mere whim of a man's youth. He was too grave 
or too dignified, that is, too proud for such 
levities, and so has permanently lost the power 
they proffered him, to bear him up with inno- 
cent buoyancy through the trials and cares of 
Ufe. 

But beyond this animal cheerfulness, and 
far more intellectual, of course, is the end 
which is usually sought in the labour and 
business of life. What is the invisible presence 
that pervades all the plans of business and toil, 



clothing them with an interest far beyond that 
which is found in them ere pursuit of property ? 
I go down amidst the throng of the mart The 
din of lusty blows and loud voices comes upon 
my ear, as if a city were on firCf rather than 
engaged in peaceful labour. The intensity and 
diversity of action, however regular, seems 
actually to verge on confusion and tumult. 
The drayman's cart comes rattling by — a thing 
constructed, one might think, on purpose to 
make the utmost noise possible ; while, to the 
resounding pavement, answers the roar of dis- 
imprisoned steam, like a wild animal broke 
loose to rend and tear in pieces. And what 
now is the stirring impulse to all this strife and 
rage of human pursuits ? What is the presiding 
genius over all this scene of human industry ? 
I answer, it is the spirit of home. The invisi- 
ble presence amidst all this rough tumult, is 
the presence, as it were, of an angel, — of che- 
rished woman, — of sweet and helpless infancy. 
A thought mingles with all these daily labours 
— unuttered — unutterable ; — a word is in the 
secret ear unspoken — ^unspeakable — homk ; and 
in that thought ~that word, — ^is an energy 
mightier than steam, and fire, and all engines, 
and all human sinews, — ^for it sets them all in 
motion. I know that sharp and hard-featured 
avarice plays its part, too, on the wharf and in 
the warehouse ; but avarice is a solitary thing ; 
it is not the pervading spirit of any place. If 
it were, — if it could possess the world, the very 
heart of the world would become a stone ; — ^it 
would harden and die. 

I have said thus much to show that the visi- 
ble action of life does not stand alone ; that 
^* there is a spirit in man," and that this is 
designed to mingle with all that he does. But 
there is another manifestation of the spirit, of 
which I wish especially to show the importance ; 
and that is a philosophical inquisitiveness, — an 
intelligence that inquires into the relations and 
reasons of things. 

A man stands in his warehouse, his work- 
shop, or his field. In each one of these is a 
collection of obj ects, or a combination of powers, 
— in each one of them are processes or the 
results of processes, wherein stands revealed an 
infinite skill. In each one of them lies — all 
bidden from the eye of ignorance — wonders 
more stupendous than the city of Petra, or the 
caves of Elephanta ; things more curious than 
the arts of magic and legerdemain ; things 
more beautiful than regal halls, tapestries, or 
costumes. The microscope reveals in the pith 
of an elder-stalk, or on the back of a spider, 
colours richer than all the dyes of the East. 
The very wood that lies in the carpenter's shop, 
or in the warehouse of cabinet-work, might 
unfold in its interior structure, and the princi* 
pies of its growth, a whole laboratory of curious 
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arrangements and oontriTances. Let any man 
take the fabric that he sells, and trace it — 
from the moment when the material of which 
it is composed sprung from the earth — through 
Tegetable, through animal life, — ^through pro- 
cesses of spinning, weaving, bleaching, and 
dyeing, till it is presented on his counter, a 
costume fit for princes, — and he would have a 
chapter more beautiful and more wonderful 
than the story of an Arabian romance. 

Now, as I have said, a man stands — and so 
have I seen him stand, — in his field, his work- 
shop, or his warehouse, and he knows nothing 
of the objects around him beyond their obvious 
• aspects ; that one thing is good to eat, and 
another convenient to wear ; that this fabric is 
strong or fine, and that viand is tender or deli- 
cate ; — the birds of the air know about as much 
— which crumb or seed is nutritive or pala- 
table, or which stick or hair is best to build 
their nest with. And this is one sort of man. 
And I have known a man, in the same spheres 
of daily avocation, but with some curiosity and 
some reading — not a great deal — and with 
habitual reflection, he had penetrated into the 
philosophical relations of things — knew how 
things grew, and how they were manufactured 
— understood the problems with which he 
worked, the laws of proportion in architecture 
or cabinet-work, or the principles of taste in 
combined colours, whether of dresses or dra- 
peries, — in short, one who was not only a 
worker, but a thinker, and this was quite 
another sort of man. And, I ask, can any 
person hesitate in deciding which sort of person 
he would choose to be — an ignorant workman 
or salesman, or an intelligent workman or 
salesman? 

In the abstract comparison I suppose there 
can be no doubt. But the comparison, I must 
say, does not deal with abstractions, but with 
facts. Labour does not refuse to hold com- 
merce with philosophy. The fact is, that the 
university itself is not a finer field for intelli- 
gence than many a workshop — many a manu- 
factory is made. Here the practical philoso- 
pher, like Watt, like Arkwright, grows up 
amidst the very facts on which the schools 
speculate. Teachings are all around him. 
Every glance of his eye reads a lesson. Every 
implement and tool he takes in his hand is a 
wand of wisdom. Every process around is an 
experiment. Every result is tending to a con- 
clusion. Nay, and many of the discoveries in 
philosophy have come through processes of art 
— have been made in the workshop and the 
manufactory. 

It is manifestly desirable then, and it is 
clearly feasible, to mix up a philosophical in- 
telligence with our daily toils. 



But further, let me observe that this intelli- 
gence is not only desirable for its own sake, 
but that it would be useful also — that it would 
minister to all the ends of industry. It would 
make a better workman; it would make his 
work better; it would, therefore, make his 
business more prosperous. Let it not be sup- 
posed here, that when I speak of the intelligent 
artisan or trader, I am speaking of an idle 
dreamer or speculative theorist, who is con- 
stantly pausing over his work, or his business, 
to settle some point in philosophy. That, I 
grant, will never do ; and it is not necessary. 
Let a man read half an hour every evening, or 
two hours every week, on the subject, the phi- 
losophy of his particular calling, and let his 
daily activity be an application or an observa- 
tion of the knowledge he will have acquired ; 
and he will be going on very well with his 
study, and all the better with his business. 
The leisure reading of a few months will be 
enough to infuse a new spirit, to put an intel- 
lectual principle into his work. And surely 
his hand will not be paralysed by that know- 
ledge — it will be more dexterous. His eye will 
not be dimmed by that penetrating insight — it 
will grow keener. His mind will not be dis- 
tracted by that philosophy; but it will help 
the eye and the hand to bring out the finished 
result. His attempts to improve his work, his 
patterns and models, will not be a succession 
of blundering experiments, but a series of defi- 
nite approximations to the point. 

I am sure that every man wanting a piece of 
work to be done would prefer a contractor of 
this description. I should be delighted, for 
my own part, to meet in the architect, painter, 
upholsterer, or furnisher of my house, with a 
man who should say on any proposition of 
mine, <* there is a principle for that;'' or, 
"such a thing will not do, because it is op- 
posed to such a principle ; the true order and 
proportion will not be observed; the true 
and agreeable combination of colours wiU not 
be effected." I do not myself understand these 
things as I could wish ; and I should be glad 
to learn of those who do, and whose business 
it is to understand them. I know it will be 
said that employers do not mind the artisan in 
these matters ; that they will have things this 
way, and that way, and every way, in utter 
violation of all taste and principle. But, I 
say, it is the fault of the artisan that he is not 
minded. He does not qualify himself — I speak 
of the class — to demand confidence. He does 
not speak with authority, because he wants 
knowledge and accomplishment. 

How rarely does the artisan take out his 
tablets, and produce to you, a neat drawing 
of the thing you want ! That single act would 
win respect for his opinion. It would ahtm 
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most employen that he oould do what they 
could not do. 

And here I must be permitted to express my 
opinion that all apprentices to arts requiring 
such an accomplishment, should early take les- 
sons in drawing. It is better for them to do this, 
than to study grammar. I do not object, in- 
deed, to any liberalizing knowledge. But let 
those things come first that belong to each 
man's pursuit; and afterwards, if there is time, 
other things. Geometry, drawing, chemistry, 
&c., belong to the arts. Grammar, if I do not 
make myself too bold in saying so, is my 
science ; I mean, in other words, that it is the 
appropriate study of men for whom speech, 
language, is the instrument they work with. 
And I mean now philosophical grammar, and 
not that mere set of rules which teaches a man 
that he should not say, '* them tools is mine ;" 
a set of rules which are better acquired from 
usage than from any other quarter, nay, which 
can, in fact, be acquired ftrom no other quarter. 
It is true, indeed, that as all men use language 
all should know how to use it for ordinary 
purposes. But this comes from usage, not 
from any grammar. It is true, too, that all 
may well philosophize upon language, as much 
as they conyeniently can. But using and phi- 
losophizing are very different things. It is no 
more requisite that a man should philosophize 
upon language — i. e. study the grammar of 
language — because he talks it, than that he 
should philosophize upon a horse because he 
rides it, or upon a steamboat because he tra- 
yels in it. The horse-farrier and the engineer 
are required to understand the machine which 
they respectiTely take into their charge ; but 
other persons are not. Other persons may, 
and may very well, have the knowledge in 
question ; nay, I advocate it ; but it does not 
belong to their yery Tocation to have it, and it 
is no shame to them not to have it. It is not 
the first thing, and the thing most incumbent 
on them to know. And so I maintain that 
grammar, considered as the philosophy of lan- 
guage, by no means deserves so early an atten- 
tion, among the mass of the people, as chemis- 
try, geology, and the natural sciences gene- 
rally. And for all children, I believe it would 
be better to elicit the observing faculties in 
drawing, painting, and the study of natural 
history, than the recondite faculties by studies 
in philosophy. 

But this point I propose to make a dis- 
tinct topic of argument and illustration. The 
improvement and comfort of society, then, I 
adduce as an argument for introducing into 
our workshops and manufactories more reflec- 
tion and taste, for making art more intelligent. 
Let any person wishing to furnish his house 
with cabinet-work, go around to the furniture 



ware-rooms of most of our eities. I do not 
mean to speak witii any disre^ect of workmen 
in this department, nor to deny that there are 
many specimens, coming from their hands, of 
elegant and tastefU furniture. But, in general, 
I think any one must be stmck with the im- 
mense quantity of cumbrous and ugly cabinet- 
work that is made in our citiee. Things are 
made too massive, both for the articles them- 
selves, and for the rooms they are to oocupy. 
Such articles are seldom seen in the largest 
drawing-rooms in Europe. A load of maho- 
gany is put into a sofa. Then, again, chairs, 
on the other hand, are so shallow, that one 
would think they were made, not to sit on, b^t 
to perch on. And what, I would ask, is the ob- 
ject of the pedestal or feet of a centre table ? 
Most of these pedestals so much resemble a 
huge spider, that they appear as if they were 
about to run away with the superincumbent 
mass, rather than to give it a firm support I 
know it will be said that workmen must con- 
form to the public taste. But do they, in this, 
conform to the best public taste ? And besides, 
though it is partly true that they must follow, 
yet may they not also do something to lead the 
fashion of the day ? I wish to see artisans so 
intelligent and accomplished, that they shall, 
like painters, like architects, be entitled, in 
part, to lead the fashion of the day. 

But to turn, for a moment, to a different 
branch of manufacture — what is the reason 
that the hat-maker cannot introduce, or try to 
introduce, something into use. Instead of the 
heavy, stiff, uncomfortable, and unsightiy 
covering which is now worn ? It seems to me 
that the shape of the human htad might give 
him a hint. And only suppose the matter to 
be reversed — suppose a man's head to have 
been made, in shape, like his hat ; — or like a 
military hat, which would be only something 
worse, and in what plight would the man come 
out — with a cranium of that form — say, even 
at a year's end, through all the passages, door- 
ways, rough -bark trees, and beetling crags of 
this mortal journey? His hat tells how he 
would come out — of which he wears and bat- 
ters to pieces some three or four every year — 
making the expense of the article, a thousand 
dollars — I speak advisedly— principal and inte- 
rest, a thousand dollars more for his lifetime, 
than a simple cap would cost. 

All this, however, is nothing to the inconve- 
nience of the thing ; and this inconvenience is 
consummated in travelling. I undertake to 
say that riding with a hat, in a covered and 
close carriage or car, doubles the fatigue of 
travelling. All the bones and muscles that 
support an upright position, are tasked to pre- 
serve the hat. It is really a ludicrous situa- 
tion. Man is said to be a wonderful being; 
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infinite in faculties ; in aotion like an angel; in 
apprehension like eu god; and yet the whole 
man, the entire microcosm — body and sool — is 
obliged to be on the alert, all the day long, to 
preserve the integument which modern absur- 
dity has put upon him 1 

in fine, the ministrations of intelligent art to 
the comfort, health, and happiness of society, 
are to go far, I believe, beyond the present 
measure, and far, too, beyond any present 
contemplation of their instrumentality. Our 
civilization, in this respect, appears to me yet 
semi-barbarous. We^iave advanced some way, 
doubtless, beyond our rude British ancestors. 
We have windows and doors in our houses, and 
comfortable fires, and carpets, and soft beds, 
and furnishings, generally, of the parlour, and 
the table, and the cooking department, which 
they knew not. In comparison with them, 
thanks to the devising head and the cunning 
hand, we have cleanliness, comfort, and luxury. 
The humblest tradesman or labourer among us 
has accommodations which a British prince of 
the tenth century could not command. But view- 
ing our physical civilization now, not merely as a 
provision for food and sleep, and warmth and 
protection from the wind and storm, but as a mi- 
nistration to the comfort of all the senses, what 
shall we say of it ? Civilization has gone so far 
with many that they cannot bear a speck of dirt 
on their napkin or their apparel, nor could they, 
like the Swiss, make their manure-heap before 
their parlour-windows. But in court-rooms, 
churches, and public assemblies, we breathe 
the fetid forty-times-breathed air of a multi- 
tude — and all for the want of ventilation, — 
which intelligent art ought long ago to have 
given us. Our civilized manners would not en- 
dure a man who spoke like a trumpet in our 
drawing-rooms; a visit from him, I suppose, 
though but once in ten years, would be thought 
a thing quite intolerable. And yet we are con- 
stantly travelling in boats, where the letting 
off of steam is as much more intolerable than 
a trumpet as a trumpet would be worse than 
the ordinary tone of conversation. And this 
too, is an annoyance which intelligent art, I 
presume, could easily remove. Indeed I ob- 
serve that it is removed in part, unintention- 
ally, I suppose, by using a thicker pipe. And 
I do not think it extravagant to anticipate that 
the steam which now causes all our nerves to 
shrink and shiver, may yet be made to fill the 
pipes of a rude organ, and give us an agree- 
able strain of music. And what sort of a mi- 
nistration to the senses, I pray, in the present 
state of our civilization, is a great city ? Sup- 
pose you come down from the pure air of the 
quiet country, and what sort of a reception do 
you meet with? Your eyes and mouth are 
filled with clouds of the vUest dust ; your nose 



is offended with the most odious smells ; your 
ears are stunned with deafening and distracting 
noises; your whole sensitive man is invaded 
by an army of annoyances. And this is what 
is called a civilized city I Is all this necessary T 
I deny that it is. Art, intelligent art, I say, idU 
yet, with the combined wisdom and strength of 
Hercules, cleanse out the abominations of these 
Augean stables, and still the hissings of these 
Lemean bogs. Cities can be swept and purified, 
ay, and comparatively stilled, too. Something 
can be used for streets bfside these rattling 
pavements ; — ^blocks of wood, or at least, as in 
some of the cities of northern Italy, in Milan 
and Brescia, courses of hammered stone for 
carriage-ways.. I have no doubt the time will 
come when the popular writers will describe 
the cities of the nineteenth century with terms 
of epithets and comparisons, like those with 
which we now speak of the dismal castles of 
the old Norsemen, or the rude huts of the 
British Druids. 

I have thus spoken of the utility of cul- 
tivated art; first, to art itself, i. e., to its own 
success and prosperity; and next, with refe- 
rence to the improvement and comfort of so- 
ciety. I wish now to say something in the 
third place, and finally, of its advantages, not 
to the man's business or his professional ac- 
complishment, not to a man's community or 
world, but to the man himself. All ultimate 
and final considerations ever come to this 
point. When I am considering the desirable- 
ness of any pursuit or acquisition, the question 
is — what is likely to be its effects upon me as 
a man — as a human being ? 

In our present contemplation man stands 
before us a labourer, a workman, a man of 
action and business. Now the man does not 
wish to be a mere hewer of wood and drawer 
of water — a mere creature of burdens and 
tasks; or a mere business automaton. He 
cannot be so without doing violence to his 
nature. He cannot cheerfully labour as a 
beast labours. He cannot happily do business 
as a machine. There must be a purpose to 
animate him. But is even the good purpose- 
such as the love of home — enough ? Still, toil 
is often heavy and weary, and business dull 
and uninteresting. It is a long furrow which 
is turned in the field. It is a slow process with 
which leather is manufactured, or silk is made. 
It takes a voyage of slow, revolving years to 
obtain the oil that burns in our evening lamp. 
That evening lamp sends no ray to cheer the 
wanderer upon the deep. Now I have spo- 
ken of the effect upon labour of cheerful 
spirits, and good intents, and intelligent ac- 
complishment. But there is another thing 
which would take direct effect upon the mind 
itself, and that is knowledge. What would all 
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ordinary incentiTes be, compared with the 
silent delight of knowledge ? If the husband- 
man, as he turns the slow furrow, saw the 
component parts and chemical properties of 
the soil, and what would improve it, and, 
moreover, with philosophic eye saw the all- 
surrounding vision of nature ; if the manufac- 
turer in leather, in silk, in wood and iron, and 
in every material, understood the processes 
amidst which he is working; if they that go 
down to the sea in ships, that do business in 
great waters, saw the works of the Lord, and 
his wonders in the deep, how would toil be 
lightened, brightened, beautified, by that infu- 
sion of the Promethean fire — ay, and of the 
holy unction! Man, the labourer, would no 
longer be the drudge, the slave, the victim of 
tasks. He would be a loving pupil of great and 
beautiful Nature. He would stretch forth his 
brawny arms to embrace her. He would open 
his bright eye to read her lessons. He would 
be a "worker together'' with nature, and with 
God. He would not feel like a shivering out- 
oast upon the bleak and pitiless bosom of the 
world. Soils, and rocks, and mines, would be 
his materials; rain, and storm, and cloud, 
would be his ministers ; fire, steam, and water 
his subject powers; the winds would be his 
sportive companions, and the rippling waves 
would be music in his ear ; earth should nou- 
rish him, and ocean cradle him, and heaven 
o'er-canopy ; and this great world-house should 
be a home to him. Yes, he should have a 
home in the elements — a home in the storm — a 
home in the sunshine — a home in the very 
bosom of labour. Often would he go forth, 
methinks, hymning his thoughts as he went, 
and saying with feeling, if not with words like 
those of the poet. 

*<The tarf shall be my fragrant shrine, 
My temple. Lord, that arch of thine, 
My censer's breath, the mountain airs, 
And silent thooghts my constant prayers. 

** Hy choir shall be the moonlight wares 
When murmuring homeward to their cares. 
Or when the stillness of the sea, 
Even more than mnsio, breathes of thee. 

'*Thy heaTon, on which 'tis bliss to look, 
Shall be my pure and shining book, 
Where I shall read, in words of flame. 
The glories of thy wondrous name. 

*"rhere's nothing bright above, below, 
From flowers that bloom to stars Uiat glow, 
But in its light my soul can see 
Some feature of the Deity. 

*< There's nothing dark below, abore. 
But in its gloom I trace thy lore, 
And meekly wait that moment when 
Thy touch shall turn all bright again." 

Such, then, when duly mixed with higher 
ends, is the friendly ministration of labour. 



At present, man is wont to look upon many of 
the powers of nature with a kind of supersti- 
tious feeling, as if they were his enemies. 
This superstition especially characterised the 
elder periods of the world — the times of the 
world's ignorance. But it still remains, for 
ignorance still remains. Man still looks upon 
many things around him as hostile to him, and 
all his thoughts are of resistance, protection, 
defence. Cold, and storm, and darkness, and 
lightning are his enemies ; and worst of all, 
his greatest enemy is — amidst this turmoil of 
things — the hard necessity of labour. And so he 
fleeth from the country, from the tilled field, 
and from the bending harvest that waiteth for 
the reaper, to the city. He had rather stand 
behind the counter and be a mere seller than 
to live in the country and be a maker, a 
grower, or a manufacturer. And here, too, he 
gathereth a fortune, whose great advantage, 
in his eyes, is that it is to deliver him from 
man's great enemy, the necessity of labour* 
And then he buildeth a guarded palace of ease 
and luxury, and when the black storm roars in 
the heavens, and the rain or snow beats against 
his window, he is glad in his heart, and he 
rejoiceth that the folding curtain is there, and 
the soft couch is by his side, and the bright 
fire is before him, and he is fed and clothed, 
and cushioned in luxury. 

Well, I am not about to deny that ease, and 
leisure, and protection are good things in their 
place. But this I say, that the world, in all 
its elements, and all their visitations, is de- 
signed to develope the faculties and energies of 
a man. This I say, that the storm is as truly 
adapted to this end as the sunshine, and chill 
winter as warm summer, and the lightning 
itself as much as the equable light of day. 
And this too, I say, that toil is more adapted to 
this high end than ease ; and exposure, wres- 
tling with the elements, more than heated rooms 
and soft couches and luxurious entertain- 
ments. 

What is the fact? How many have gone 
forth amidst the wrestling elements, and in 
this, '* ennobling stir," as the poet says, "felt 
themselves exalted ;" — ^how many have walked, 
ay, and worked amidst them as magician- 
masters, controlling them with the wand of 
philosophy, marking and moulding them with 
the keen eye and the skilful hand ; and have 
themselves become the ornaments and blessings 
of society. Witness our own Fulton and Frank- 
lin. And now turn to the other hand, and look at 
the possessor of hereditary fortune, more often 
found in other countries than in this. What 
has he become ? Amidst his abundance it is 
very likely that he has become helpless ; amidst 
the gathered stores of others' cares and energies, 
useless and inert. His nerve wants firmness, 
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and Mb heart wants fortitnde, and his very 
muscular fibre has lost the true energy through 
softness and indulgence. He is very likely at 
least to yield himself up to the enervating 
appliances of his condition, and if he does so, 
he is diseased before nature demands it, and 
superannuated before he is old, and dead be- 
fore he can be fairly said to have lived. And 
when he is dead it may be said of him, ** he 
was well clothed, and well fed, and well housed ; 
everything was well but himself." 

But I may be told, that although such a 
comparison may do for satire or declamation, 
it is all Utopian. Utopian ! is it ? Is Frank- 
lin's fame in Utopia? Are Fulton's steam- 
boats, or Watt's steam-engines in Utopia ? Is 
Sir Richard Arkwright's house in Utopia ? I 
might go on till your patience was exhausted, 
enumerating examples of those who have risen 
from obscurity to the loftiest distinction in litera- 
ture, in arts, in philanthropy ; and then I might 
ask you to give me, for a hundred of my examples, 
one of an equally noble use of hereditary fortune. 
And when you had given me your example, 
then should I claim it for my argument. For 
this example, too, implies labour, a struggle 
with the physical or the moral elements of life 
— and the noblest of all struggles, for it is 
purely voluntary, and made in resistance to 
many adverse influences. 

But it is time that I should bring this dis- 
cussion to a close. Let me say, then, as my 
conclusion, that intelligent eiTort, homely, 



honest virtue, will bear a man through the 
noblest course that is marked out for us on 
iearth. They will make the true and lofty 
man. They will make the artisan an artist — 
working not merely in mines of gold, or with 
colours of the painter's palette, but working in 
mines of wisdom, and with dyes of immortal 
truth. Philosophy, which rightly understood 
is both knowledge and piety, would make, 
amidst all the toils of life, great Nature our 
mistress. It would make all her powers 
teachers, and all her tasks lessons. Then, 
would the great and appointed vocation of our 
humanity — labour — be indeed a high caUing. 
To the man whose lot it is to toil or to do 
business, I would say, though all the world 
says otherwise — though all the maxims of all 
ages be against me, — yet would I say, and 
with something the more of earnestness and 
directness — Sir, think not evil nor scorn of thy 
lot. I scarcely care what may be the conditions 
and appendages of that lot. With thy wooden 
bench instead of a silken couch — with thy rude 
wagon instead of planks of cedar, and thy 
cloud-curtain of mist and storm, not gorgeous 
tapestry ; and the lightning's flash upon thy 
path, not evening's sickly taper ; ay, and witk 
thy strong arm and brave heart, and the colour 
woven upon thy cheek by fresh winds and 
bright rays of the golden sun, with thy manly 
form and free attitude and fearless trust in the 
good Providence, stand in thy lot, or step for- 
ward on thy way. 
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« Stop I if thou'dat lire then- 
Stop! • • • 
* * ere the flaahing eye 
Of Reaeon, grown delinoasly bright, 
Kindle to Madneas and to Idiocy.'* 

DuSoLU. 



Bid me not «iitop"— hast seen the mountain spring 

Bqrst flrom its corert, in the cold, dark earth. 
And leap flrom rock to dell, a liring thing. 
Filling the glen with music and with mirth? 
The merry birds and breeaes round it play. 
The eowfilip and the lily deck its way, 
And lights, firom erery dancing wavelet gleam \— 
Bid me not stop— i*ve seen the mountain stream. 

Bid me not ** stop**— hast seen the skylark rise. 

From his low nest where weep the dews of even, 
Upward and upward, till our aching eyes 
Have lost him in the blue expanse of heaven? 
Darkness and night hare passed— his morning lay 
Must meet and welcome in the coming day. 
With golden light and gushing melody, 
What needs he more? — ^I would be like him— tree. 



<*StopI if I'd live" ?— ay, therefore would I on, 

That I might learn a nobler lift to live, 
Might bathe my brow in sparkling Helicon, 
And drink the inspiration it would give. 
Half of my coming days would I resign 
To know the poet's dream of bliss was mine, 
To rerel In his land of lore and song- 
Then life, however short, I'd count as long. 

"Madman and Idiot"— is it? dost thou know 

The man, who labours, eats and drinks, and dies. 
Seeing no beauty in this world below, 
Nor in the radiance of the starry skies? 
"Madman and Idiot" — ^it is surely he^ 
The weary wanderer by land and sea, 
Who spends his llfb to gather golden ore, 
And dies- not knowing who shall grasp his store. 



THE PINE FOREST OF MONTEREY. 



BT BATABD TATLOB. 



WHAt point of time, unolironiolod, aod dim 

Af yon gnj mist tliat canopies yonr heads, 

Took from the greedy wave and gare tlie snn 

Toot dwelling-plaoe, ye gaunt and hoary Pinei? 

When, from the barren bosoms of the hills, 

With scantiest nurture did ye slowly climbs 

Of these remote and latest-flishioned shores 

The first-born forest f Titans gnarled and rough, 

Booh as flrom out subsiding Chaos grew 

Tb elothe the cold loins'of the sarage earth, 

What fresh commixture of the elements. 

What earliest thrill of life, the stubborn soil 

Blow-mastering, engendered ye to give 

The hills a mantle and the wind a Tolce 7 

Along the shore ye lift your rugged arms, 

Blackened with many fires, and with hoarse ehant— 

Unlike the fibrous lute your co>mates touch 

In elder regions— fill the awfUl stops 

Between the crashing cataracts of the surf 

Have yo no tongue, in all your sea of sound. 

To syllable the secret— no still Toice 

To gire your airy myths a shadowy form. 

And make us of lest centuries of lore 

The rich inheritors? 

The sea-winds pluok 
Tour mossy beards, and gathering as they sweeps 
Tex your high heads, and with your sinewy arms 
Orapple and toll in yain. A deeper roar, 
Sullen and cold, and rousing into spells 
Of stormy volume, is your sole reply. 
Anchored in firm-set rock, ye ride the blast 
And frt>m the promontory's utmost vexge 
Make signal o'er the waters. So ye stood, 
When, like a star, behind the lonely sea, 
Far shone the white speck of Grijalra's saU; 
And when, through driring fopr, the breaker's sound 
Frighted Otondo's men, your tpicj breath 
Played as in welcome round their rusty helms, 
And backward ftx>m its staff shook out the folds 
Of Spain's emblaaoned banner. 

Andent Pines, 
Te bear no record of the years of man. 
Spring is your sole historian—Spring, that paints 
These saTage shores with hues of Paradise; 
That tricks with glowing green your branches out, 
And through yon lonely, fkt caHadas pours 
Her floods of bloom, rivers of opal dye 
That wander down to lakes and widening seas 
Of blossom and of fl-agrance— laughing Springy 
That with her wanton blood refills your veins, 
And weds ye to your juicyjrouth again 
With a new ring, the while your rilled bark 
Drops odorous tears. Tour knotty fibres yield 
To the light touch of her unMling pen. 
As freely as the lupin's violet cup. 
Te keep, dose-locked, the memories of her st^r, 
As in their shells the avelonds keep 



Mom's rosy flush and moonlight's pearly glow. 
The wild northwest, that from Alaska sweiqits. 
To shake Point Loboe with the icy scud 
And white soa-lbam, may rend your boughs and leave 
Thdr blasted antlers tossing in the gale ; 
Tour steadfiwt hearts are mailed against the shook, 
And on their annual tablets nought inscribe 
Ofsuch rude visitation. Te are still 
The simple children of a guiltless soil. 
And in your natures show the sturdy grain 
That passion cannot Jar, nor force relax. 
Nor aught but sweet and kindly airs eompd 
To gentler mood. No disappointed heart 
E'er sighed its bitterness beneath your shade ; 
No angry spirit ever came to make 
Tour silence its confessional ; no voice. 
Grown harsh in Grime's great market-plaoe^ the world. 
Tainted with blasphemy your evening hush 
And aromatic air. The deer alone— 
The ambushed hunter that brings down the deer— 
The fisher wandering on the misty shore 
To watch sesrlions wallow in the fiood — 
The shout, the sound of hoofs that chase and fly, 
When swift vaqueroa, dashing through the herds, 
Ride down the angry bull — perchance, the song 
Some Indian helred of long-forgotten sires- 
Disturb your solemn chorus. 

Stately Pines, 
But few more years around the promontory 
Tour chant will meet the thunders of the sea. 
No more, a barrier to the encroaching sand, 
Against the surf ye'll stretch defiant arm, 
Though with its onset and besieging shock 
Tour firm knees tremble. Never more the wind 
Shall pipe shrill music through your mossy beards^ 
Nor sunset's yellow blase athwart your heads 
Crown all the hills with gold. Tour race is past: 
The mystic cyde, whose unnoted Urth 
Coeval was with yours, has run its sands. 
And other footsteps from these changing shores 
Frighten its haunting Spirit Men wOl come 
To vex your quiet with the din of toll; 
The smoky volumes of the forge will stain 
This pure, sweet air; loud keels will ride the sea, 
Dashing its glittering sapphire into foam ; 
Through all her green eaftadas Spring will seek 
Her lavish blooms In vain, and clasping ye, 
moumfril Pines, within her glowing arms, 
Will weep soft rains to find ye fellen low. 
Fall, therefore, yielding to the flat I Fall, 
Bre the maturing soil, whose first dull life 
Fed your belated germs, be rent and seamed I 
Fall, like the chlefe ye sheltered, stem, unbent, 
Tour gray beards hiding memorable scars! 
The winds will mourn ye, and the barren hills 
Whose breast ye clothed ; and when the pauses come 
Between the crashing cataracts of the snr^ 
A frxneral silenoe, terrible, profound. 
Will make sad answer to the listening sea. 



A PILGRIM TO THE LAND OF SONG. 



BT THOMAS B0OHAVAH BBAD. 



Thb dews ftTB dry upon my nndal-ehoon 
Which bftthed them on the foreign hills of song; 
And now beneftth the white and saltry noon 
They print the dost which they may wear too long. 

The flowers by delicate fingers wnte at mom 
Aroand my pilgrim staff hare paled and died, 
Or dropt into the sai)d| and He forlorn, 
Hate orphans of the airy mountain side. 

The mingled music in the early gale, 
Of bees and birds and maidens among flowers. 
The brooks, like shepherds, piping down the Tale, 
For these my heart remounts the morning hours. 

Oh, that I might reclimb the dewy dawn. 
And with the stars sit down by Castalie, 
And be once more within the shade withdrawn. 
Mantled with music and with Poesy. 

Thou blessed bird between me and the heaTen, 
Thou winged censer, swinging through the air 
With incense of pure song, — ^how hast thou driren 
A spirit to the past, that may not linger there. 

Oh, for one wild annihilating hour. 
Spent with the minstrels of a loftier time; 
Those giants among bards, whose high songs tower 
Tull many a rood o*er all our new sublime. 

Ob, for an hour with Ohauoer, the diyine, 
The morning star of English song oonfossed; 
Ushering a di^ whose slow, but sure decline 
Fades with a fitftd glimmering in the west. 



Oh, for that rare auroral .time, which brought 
The light of Shakespeare, and the glorious few, 
Who, in their glowing robes of deathless thought. 
Strode knee^eep through Parnassian flowers and dew. 

The hot sands gleam around me, uid I thirst,— 
The wayside springs have sunk into themselres; 
And eren the little blossoms which they nursed. 
Have Tanished from their side, like foithless elyes. 

Whence lead the sandy courses of these rills? 
Do they foretell a mightier stream at hand. 
With Toice triumphant, worthy of these hills? 
Where are thy riyers, oh, my natiye land? 

A few braye souls have sparkled Into sight, 
With Hying flashes of celestial art; 
Souls who might flood the world with new delight, 
Tet seal the deepest fountains of the heart. 

Oh, for a olond to oyersweep the west, 
And with a deluge burst these deeper springs,— 
A yoiceful cloud, with grandeur in its breast, 
And lightning on its for impending wings. 

Oh, for one mighty heart and fearless hand I 
For such, methinks, my country, is thy due, — 
The embodied spirit of his forest land. 
Who, sooming not the old, shall sing the new. 

Hera will I rest until the day decllnei^ 

A yoiceless pilgrim toward the land of song; 

And, like a sentinel, catch the herald signs 

Of him whose coming hath been stayed too long. 



SUMMER. 



BT BTBLLA. 



(Sea Bngraylng.) 



AMxnmun summer life, summer bloom, 
On all the mountain tops thy glory lies, 
While palpitates with loye the abyss of skies. 
And glens assume a greener, tenderer gloom, 
Olear as the depths of calm affection's eyes. 

Through sheltered yalleys, and through meadows green, 
The streams roll on with their reflreshing sound ; 
The tall elms cast their placid shadows round, 
And pensiye willows o*er the waters lean. 
Through all the noontide heat in calm profoimd. 

The forest ranger halts beside the spring, 
Where dripping blossoms in their beauty stand, 
And scoops the draught with hot and dusky hand. 
Till winds and woods their pure refireshment bring, 
Great Nature's solaoe^ passionless and bland. 



0, summer of the heart, when, hopes fblfllled, 
We Ibid our treasures to a tranquil breast. 
How in this wide-spread beauty i^ expressed 
The rapturous peace when, all misglylngs stilled. 
We taste for one sweet hour the promised rest. 

But time, to our perennial being, brings 
Suocessiye seasons both of Joy and grief; 
The flrnlt he gathers, and renews the leaf; 
And year by year the grateftU heart may sing 
Of good unasked, and angel<winged reliel 

Tet not for time, nor for the earth, heart, 
Where links in bright companionship are riyen, 
Pluck the feir blossoms to thy present giyen; 
But sow to reap, then cheerfully depart, 
To bear thy ripened sheayes In fklth to Heayen. 



THE HOUSEHOLD. 



BT MBS. 0. M. XIBKLAND. 



What an old-fashioned word ! Yes — ^and it 
means an old-fashioned thing too. A ** post- 
coach" of twenty years ago in comparison 
with a rail-car of the present day, is as the 
«hoasehold" of our great grandfathers to the 
'< menage^* of our time. The keep of a feudal 
castle wonld look rather out of place among 
the conservatories, artificial waterfalls, and 
Chinese bridges of a modem garden ; perhaps 
the household, or citadel of home, has as little 
claims to a position of honour among the 
"refinements" of fashionable society. What 
need of walls or intrenchments when we live 
for the public ? Priyacy is but another word 
for ennui ; retirement has but one meaning or 
value— that of affording opportunity of prepa- 
ration for display. If we would shut out the 
world, it is only when nature imperiously de- 
mands a moment's respite from its glare. 
Happy they whose nerves, like iron, grow 
the tougher by hammering ! They need lose 
no time. 

Tet there was something pleasant in the an- 
tiquated idea of the home citadel. The old- 
fashioned parlour — what a nice place it was ! 
It had no twins, and could have none, for its 
best ornaments were such as no skill of uphol- 
stery could match. Where could we get an- 
other grandmamma for the warm comer? 
I>ear old lady — with her well-starched laces, 
her spotless white satin cap-riband, her shining 
black silk gown and shawl, her knitting, and 
her foot-stof e — who can replace her ? And in 
the comer next the window, where the light 
can fall on her left hand, so that the flitting 
shadow of the ever busy right may not confuse 
the stitches, there is mamma, with her capa- 
cious work-basket before her ; a whole array 
of, not spools, but cotton-balls or thread- 
papers; pin-cushions, emery-bags, thimbles, 
needle-books, on the table at her side, not to 
mention the piece of wax gashed and cris- 
crossed in every direcUon by whistling threads, 
the very emblem of seamstress-thrift in the 
good days of old. A clear light comes in at 
the window, for rooms, where sewing is to be 
done, must not be dimmed, let the carpets fade 
as they will ; no becoming twilight, therefore, 
can be among the attractions of our household 
parlour. When papa sits down to his paper 
he must have sunshine, or the next best thing 
that is to be had ; his eyes will not serve him 



for light made gray or milky by struggling 
through thick linen, and he has never been 
used to sitting in the basement to ''save the 
parlours." What a cheerful rendezvous this 
makes for the children when they come f^om 
school ; no seeking mamma in bed-rooms, nur- 
series, or odd, out-of-the-way nooks and cor- 
ners, to which it would require a terrier's in- 
stinct to trace her with any precision. A ra- 
diating centre of light and love is easily found, 
and young hearts thrill with a pleasure, all 
the sweeter for being undefined, as they ap- 
proach it. Affection melts and flows around 
in this genial atmosphere, till it fills the whole 
mould, giving out smiles and kisses as it goes. 
Such a parlour as we are describing — large, 
square, light, cheerful, and intensely human in 
its aspect, — admits no furniture too rich or too 
ft>agile for daily use. Any brown-hoUanding of 
chairs and sofas, or gauiing of lamps and cande- 
labra would be out of character. A drugget is 
admissible, for a great deal of eating is done in 
this room, and little feet might tread bread- 
and-butter and potato into the carpet un- 
handsomely. A sideboard is essential, for it 
gives a hint of hospitality ; and a plate-warmer 
may stand near it without a blush. A nest of 
salvers graces a recess — old social firiends now 
banished to the china-closet. The mantelpiece 
shows lamps and candlesticks ; a three-minute 
glass for boiling eggs by ; a small marble bust 
of Washington for a centre-piece, and china 
flower-pots at the ends ; beside a pair of card- 
racks, in which are displayed a dozen or so of 
cards somewhat yellowed by time and good 
fires. A picture hangs above, perhaps a 
coloured engpraving from Morland, in which 
cows, pigs, and chickens remind the young 
folks of that delightful summer when they 
were in the country, romping in haymows, and 
chasing Uncle John's old horse round the field, 
hoping to inveigle his senile sagacity to the 
bridle cunningly hidden behind Charlie's back. 
Crimson curtains there are, but not too close, 
and a few geraniums and monthly roses stand 
just where they can catch the morning sun, 
which shines through their leaves producing 
another summer - illusion. The tables have 
newspapers, pamphlets, and books on them, 
for conversation is a chief amusement of the 
true household parlour, and all the topic* 
of the day are in place, ftrom the congressional 
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debates, to the new noTel, or the theatrical 
prodigy. The piano-forte is conspicuoas at 
one side of the room, and plenty of masic lies 
about it, and a flute is there — ^for fluting is al- 
most a domestic duty. 

But we need not Airther particularize, for 
the main point in a household parlour is the 
air of life, freedom, affection, and intelligence ; 
the unmistakeable signs of a common interest ; 
the nestling and home-like look of mother's 
comer, and the severer dignity of grand- 
mamma's; the all-day. tone, as if a pleasant 
call was always acceptable, and was accounted 
among the proper belongings of the social area. 
There may be shreds on the carpet and a litter 
of playthings under the table, but no cold look 
will remind the yisiter that the proper hour 
has not been hit. Mamma may be washing up 
the breakfast-things, but she will not run 
away, or even hide her towel, if one of papa's 
good friends stops in on his way down town. 
She will, more probably, defer a little her 
daily visit to the kitchen, rather than lose the 
talk of the cprave men about politics or business. 

Wherein consists the difference between such 
a parlour as we have sketched, and the morn- 
ing-room of fashionable houses ? Our little 
picture doubtless seems a mere vagary of the 
imagination, like impossible Swiss scenery ; 
our younger readers can hardly believe such 
things ever were, and they are far from desir- 
ing that they should come back again; so 
different is the whole course and current of 
their ideas of domestic life. In what consists 
this difference ? Is it in particulars only, or in 
the spirit of the household ? 

There is hardly a town, in all this glorious 
and blessed Union of ours, where we do not, 
or may not hear lamentations over the old 
times of sociability and free, neighbourly in- 
tercourse. Ill some places it is ** Before our 
society became so large," in others, " Before 
we had a few rich people among us, who set 
expensive fashions, and encouraged ceremony 
and show." In the cities it may perhaps be, 
'*It is vain to attempt social visiting here. 
The gentlemen are so late at their business, 
and come home so tired, that they want nothing 
but rest;" or *'The ladies have become so 
fashionable that nothing but a morning call is 
permissible without special invitation." So 
we are to suppose there is but little beside 
formal or showy visiting. And does this be- 
speak greater privacy and comfort at home ? 
All experience says no I Social feeling is an 
element of home ; pride is the enemy of both. 
A home pervaded by the true spirit is glad- 
dened by the voice of a friend. A home in 
which the education of children is a sacred 
object, covets the conversation of intelligent 
and various guests. A home of whose harmony 



religion is the diapason, breathes a spirit of 
hospitality. In none of these will the alter- 
nation be between seclusion and display — ^two 
extremes equally inimical to joyous domesti- 
city. Common life will be allowed to flow 
through them, for the sake of its healthy cur- 
rent, its fertiliiing clouds and dews, and the 
rainbow gleams that flit across its surface, 
wherein the eternal stars are mirrored. Life I 
how mad to shut it out for pride's sake ! 

But we must yield to circumstances! Ah 
indeed ! were circumstances made for man, or 
man for circumstances? What compelling 
power binds us in the traces of fashion? 
Whose folly is it that makes us ashamed of 
domestic employments, in such sort that we 
sedulously banish every symptom of them from 
the seen part of our life ? Who is it that mea- 
sures out the forms with which a neighbour 
must be received, or the degree of dress neces- 
sary to make an unexpected visit agreeable ? 
It is in vain to talk of " Society," as if Society 
were a huge, irresistible Morgante, using us 
as tools or servants, or a tremendous cylinder 
flatting us out, in spite of ourselves, like mere 
dough. We, and such as we, make society, 
and it is our individual cowardice, or mean 
ambition, that keeps it from improving. Every 
virtuous family has the seeds of rational and 
happy society within itself. There is the 
community of interest, and the consciousness 
of this community, which is the first requisite 
for justice and harmony. There is the instine- 
tive and habitual affection, which is the only 
omnipotent antidote against those paroxysms 
of selfishness or ill-humour to which we are all 
liable, and must be so while we are in a condi- 
tion in which mind and body contend for mastery 
with alternate success. There are the various 
tastes of age and youth, sex, genius, and idiosyn- 
crasy, which are necessary to an exciting and 
profitable variety of interest. There is the felt 
necessity for a common and inflexible standard 
of duty, to which all may refer without fear of 
contradiction. There are the antagonist circum- 
stances of joy and sorrow, misfortune and suc- 
cess, transgression and repentance, authority, 
restraint, and struggling will, demanding that 
sympathy, without which we should all become 
intolerable and hard-hearted egotists, in the 
course of our three-score and ten years' inter- 
course with the world at large. In short, home 
is indeed a little world ; and in each household 
we see in some sense a resemblance to the society 
of which it forms a part. If love and truth, jus- 
tice and religion reigned wi^^m our homes, so 
would they in social life;- if pride, desire of 
display, and of appearing V^faat we are not ; if 
a longing for excitement, a secret indulgenoe 
of vicious inclinations, and the selfish forget- 
fulness of the oneness of family interests cha- 
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raeterize our household life, so will they fonn 
the staple of that "Society" which we are fond 
of making a scape-goat of. The decay of the 
household fire is the cause of our social coldness ; 
if we would have our outer intercourse rational, 
unaffected, sympathetic, improTing, and benefi- 
cent, we must reform our domestic maxims. 

One theme of conservatiTe satire against our 
newfangled repubUo, — satire hissed abroad, 
and cautiously echoed at home, — is the want 
of reverence and subordination observable in 
our young people, as if it were, as indeed we 
have heard it gravely asserted to be, a natural 
consequence of our institutions* But surely 
this is a misunderstanding of the very nature 
of liberty, which is to be esteemed only as the 
handmaid of obedience. 

Vor who loTM thftt, most first b« wiia uid good, 

and there is no goodness where there is no 
reverence. Our own thought, as to this con- 
fessed want in the rising generation is, that 
in the wild chase after wealth and social dis- 
tinction, the old-fashioned, fundamental, patri- 
archal, God-given idea of the household is 
merged into a sort of domestic republic, in 
which all are free and e'qual, and the very 
notion of natural hardship is repudiated, the 
prominent object being not the family but the 
world ; not Uie ark of shelter, but the strug- 
gling waves around it, and the floating, slip- 
pery treasures upon them. For these we 
venture all ; for these we are content to dive, 
to dwell on rafts, or cling to pieces of wreck ; 
to dare the unknown monsters of the deep, to 
go down with both hands clutched full of the 
spoils with which we thought to return home 
at evening. Our thoughts may revert to 
the light which we know is shining there, 
but the glare about us makes it seem tame, 
if not contemptible. But are the young people 
alone to blame for these false and foolish 
notions ? Alas, no I Have we not taught them 
that the time spent under the paternal roof is 
only a time of training for the great arena ? 
Has the happiness of home been an important 
end with us, or have we let it slip into the 
class of accidents, not worth considering in 
comparison with life's great object? The 
weariness of this grinding, unsatisfactory life 
of ours makes our children necessary as play- 
things, so long as they can amuse us ; and the 
moment they pass this age their preparation 
for grinding on their own account commences, 
and we hasten to throw them on their indi- 
vidual responsibility. Authority, that soul and 
sun of the household, is unknown. We try a 
little government or control of actions ; but we 
make but slender effort towards producing the 
state of mind which makes it natural to obey. 
Our children are therefore satisfied if they 



fulfil a certain specified round of duty or ob- 
servance towards us. Filial piety is really and 
truly an obsolete expression in the ninete«nth 
century ; it smacks of feudality, even. It is 
the tendency of an analytic and utilitarian aga 
to strip common life of its poetry, and the 
household suffers with the rest We live for 
the future — ^whether in a wise sense or not is 
the question. To live truly for the future we 
must live in the present. " The life that now 
is" is the key of the future. Certainly at some 
period of our existence we must undergo m 
moral and spiritual probation with expresa 
reference to our ultimate moral and spiritual 
state. Nature seems to have appointed the 
domestic circle, in all its closeness of relation, 
openness of vision, and emotional incident, as 
the infant school for eternity. Later we are 
transferred to a more advanced or enlarged 
seminary on the same plan, where, in due 
time, we take the place of teachers, though we 
are still learners, too, repeating on a larger 
scale the lessons of the household. What m 
beneficent arrangement, if we would but enteor 
into it heartily! What training in love, in 
patience, in fellow-feeling, in pity, in self- 
control, and self-denial! What strength in 
union, what comfort in mutual reliance, and 
the unwavering confidence of sympathy ! 

The unsophisticated imagination delights in 
the notion of the household, its seclusion, which 
is not solitude, its exclusion which is not in- 
hospitality, its unity which implies varie^. 
Children know this, as when two of them will 
sit down under a great basket, and look round 
with a feeling of delicious snugness, saying, 
** This is our house ;" or with even less to aid 
the fancy, set a circle of chairs to personate a 
home, supplying the enclosing walls out of 
** the stuff that dreams are made of," and pre- 
tending to go through the daily routine of 
significant nothings which to their minds con- 
stitute home. The little girl takes small plea- 
sure with her dolls till she can establish them 
in something that seems like a domestic state, 
and have dressing and undressing, going to 
bed and getting up, sitting on sofas, entertain- 
ing company, and handing tea. We have seen 
children in the country that would make a 
drawing-room out of an old decayed stump, 
hanging the little hollows with mosses, for cur- 
tains; plain bits of broken china for orna- 
ments and table furniture; and pretty little 
piles of red leaves or flowers for fires, with 
thimbles, ingeniously hung on threads, sus- 
pended over the mock blaze with mock dinners 
in them. The talk that accompanied all thia 
was household talk : — 

Haman nature's dally food — 

Transient sorrows, simple wUet, 

PralM, blame, love, kiases, tean, and smllee; 
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» very reflex of the home Boenes. It is for 
this that a familj of dolls should always be al- 
lowed an important place in the nursery ; not 
wax-dolls that must be laid away, and only 
taken out to have their eyes pulled open and 
shut by means of a string, like nothing on 
earth or under the earth ; but good, serriceable 
babies, that can be dressed and undressed, 
have their faces washed occasionally, and even 
be whipped, when the little mamma is in the 
mood for domestic discipline. The fashion of 
sending children to school at a very early age 
shortens the doll period too much for our 
ideas ; we would prolong it almost indefinitely, 
for the sake of the home element. Girls can- 
not have the details of domestic life too firmly 
fixed in their minds. We cannot help feeling 
a pity not wholly untinged with contempt, 
when we hear young ladies publishing their 
total ignorance of household minutin. They 
seem to us shorn of one of the modest glories 
of womanhood. If we were entrusted with the 
making up of a bride's troutteau^ we should be 
sure to put in a couple of real (not make- 
. believe) aprons, for making cake and custards 
in, even if there were a point-lace veil. To us 
there is no incongrui^ in these things. There 
is no domestic office, however trivial or toil- 
some, that is not capable of being exalted to 
some degree of dignity by the sentiment or 
spirit in which it is performed, as there is none 
which may not be degraded by sordid thoughts. 
Thus, " ordering a supper," says Lady M. W. 
Montague, and we would add, under certain 
imaginable circumstances, cooking one, ** is 
not merely ordering a supper, but preparing 
for the refreshment and pleasure of those we 
love ;" while the rites of hospitality in their 
most graceful and imposing form are every day 
profaned by the mean, ostentatious, or traf- 
ficking spirit which prompts them. 

We touched on authority as the basis of 
household happiness — ^a proof how antiquated 
are our notions. But if the very mention of 
authority, even in connexion with the training 
of children, give an air of mustiness to our 
page, how shall we face the reader of to-day, 
when we avow that we judge no family to be 
truly and rationally happy, unless the head of 
it possess absolute authority, in such sense 
that his known wish is law — his expressed will 
imperative. Is this an anti-democratic senti- 
ment? By no means. The ideal family sup- 
poses a head who is himself under law, and 
that of the most stringent and inevitable kind. 
It supposes him to hold and exercise authority 
under a deep sense of duty, as being something 
with which God clothed him when he made him 
husband and father, and which he is, there- 
fore, on no occasion or account, at liberty to 
put off or set aside as a thing indifferent. This 



power is necessary to the tt£il de^lopm^nt «nd 
exercise of that beantlAil virtue of ^ obitflienee, 
without which the human will must -struggle 
on hopelessly for ever, being forbidden by its 
very constitution to know happiness on any 
other terms. It is an ill sign of the times, 
that the old-fashioned promise of obedience in 
the marriage-ceremony, is now only a theme 
for small wit; those wise fathers who placed 
it there knew the human heart better than we 
suppose. They knew that as surely as man 
and wife are one, so surely do they thus united 
become a Cerberus-like master, if they retain 
more than one head. The old song says, 

** One of OB two must obey— 
la it mux or woman, say?** 

A house in which this question remains un- 
decided, is always a. pitiable spectacle, for 
both nature and religion are set aside there. 
. We had not dared to touch on this incendiary 
topic if we had not been sure of such support 
as admits not of gainsaying. Shakespeare's 
shrewdness, his knowledge of the human heart, 
his high ideal of woman as wife and mother, 
not to speak of his poetic appreciation of the 
beauty of fitness, render his opinion peculiarly 
valuable on this ticklish point. Hear him : 

"Thj huflband Is thy lord, thy life, thy keeper, 
Thy HEAD, thy soTereign ; one that cares for thee^ 
And fbr thy maintenance : eommits his body 
To p^nftil labour both by sea and land, 
To watch the night in storms, the day in cold, 
While thoa liest warm at home, secure and safe; 
And crares no other tribute at thy hands 
Than loTe, fair looks, and true obedience — 
Too little payment for so great a debt!" 

If now we should in turn read a homily to 
this supreme head (which is bound to have 
ears), we might perhaps forfeit all the grati- 
tude we suppose ourselves to have earned from 
him. We should show him such a list of the 
duties which true headship imposes, that he 
would be glad to be diminished, and perhaps 
change places with the least important of his 
subjects. The possession of unquestionable 
authority almost makes him responsible for 
the happiness of the household. No sunshine 
is so cheering as the countenance of a father 
who is feared as well as loved. A brow clouded 
with care, a mind too much absorbed by 
schemes of gain or ambition to be able to un- 
bend itself in the domestic circle, a temper 
which vacillates between impatience under an- 
noyance, and the decision which puts an end 
to it, a disposition to indulgence which has no 
better foundation than mere indolence, and 
which is, therefore, sure to be unequal — these 
are all forbidden to him whose right it is to 
rule. In short, unless he rule himself, he is 
obviously unfit to rule anybody else ; so that 
to assume this high position under law and 
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gospel, is to enter into bonds to be good 1 which 
appears to us a fair offset against the duty of 
obedience on the other side. 

One reason, certainly, why there is less 
household feeling than formerly, is that young 
married people, at present, think it necessary 
to begin life where their fathers left off— with 
a complete establishment, and not a loop-hole 
left for those little plans of future addition to do- 
mestic comforts or luxuries which give such a 
pleasant stimulus to economy, and confer so ten- 
der a value on the things purchased by means 
of an especial self-denial in another quarter. 
Charles Lamb, who was an adept in these gentle 
philosophies, said that after he had the ability to 
buy a choice book when he chose, the indul- 
gence had, somehow, lost its sweetness, and 
brought nothing of the relish that used to at- 
tend a purchase after he and Mary had been 
looking and longing, and at last only dared buy 
upon the strength of days' or weeks* economiz- 
ing. This is a secret worth learning by those 
who would get the full flaTour of life, and 
make home the centre of a thousand delightful 
interests and memories. 

But all this is supposing that to please our- 
selyes, and not the world, is the object. The 
world begs leave to order matters more ration- 
ally for us. Scorning nature's plan of pushing 
the fledgling from the parental nest before his 



wings are Aill grown, in order that he may 
strengthen and e^joy them the better through 
necessity of effort, it demands, at least, the 
appearance of independent maturity, and 
scouts any idea of growth in the great matter 
of feathers. And, what is worse, this regula- 
tion plumage often leaves the wearers chilled 
and uncomfortable, though perhaps uncon- 
scious why. We might learn better notions 
from the sportsman, for he knows that the 
pleasure is in the chase, not the dinner. 

In thus attempting faintly to shadow forth 
the difference between house and home, we 
have unavoidably broached some unpopular 
subjects, and must expect to be reckoned 
behind the age. But we pray our readers to 
remember that, in preferring the household 
warmth and sacredness of simple times to the 
less carefully impropriated splendours of this, 
we are but following — so far as the question is 
an nsthetic one, at least — the example of the 
artist, who chooses for his canvass rather the 
sun-stained Italian damsel, with her trim, jet 
fantastic bodice, square head-dress of coarse 
linen, and quaint distaff and spindle, than the 
most faultlessly furbelowed modem belle, 
though her complexion be like blano-mange, 
and her form like an hour-glass. These are 
matters of taste, and, perhaps, if we cannot 
exactly agree, we may agree to differ. 
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Wbxv the last sweet star was paling, 
And with tresses, amber, trailing, 
The glad mom her cheek was Telling 

From the glances of the snn; 
Btriying, like some modest maiden, 
To conceal the blissful Eden 
Of a heart with lore o'erladen, 

When its trusting &ith is won. 

Then, as soft the day was breaking, 
And each pillow dreams forsaking. 
One who passed the night in waking, 

Ilushed In quiet slumber lay. 
Through the darkness, with no cover 
But the skies that bent abore her, 
Watching, waiting for her lover, 

She had slept not till the day. 

Feeling not the air that chilled her. 
Strong in trusting love that filled her. 
Faith and expectation stilled her 
Often rising doubts and ftars ; 



Tet when morning, glory bringing, 
Sunshine o'er her head was flinging, 
Heavy wet her locks were clinging, 
Heavy wet with night's sad team. 

But the day that came, revealing 
To her heart its wasted feeling, 
Kind her earthly doom was sealini^ 

Pitying such mournful fate ; 
Loft not through each night's returning 
O'er a broken idol yearning, 
Passed she through the gates of morning. 

Where they never watch and wait. 

And, for him she blessed In dying, 
Far away a heart was sighing, 
And kind glances were replying 

To his fond looks bent above^ 
Fairer eyes, and fairer tresses. 
Won from faith his light caresses, — 
Qod protect her whom he blesses. 

With his traitor Up of love! 
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TwAB » NoTember eyening, and I sat, 
Bj finding emben, on mj chamber hearth, 
Lonely and sad. The night was cold and dark— 
Oh, moamfiil, monmful were the autumn winds. 
Now, in sharp* fitlVil gusts, they wildly shrieked; 
Alike the thrilling cry of sudden fear; 
And now, in dismal wails they swept along. 
My casement gently shaking as they passed. 
And through my lattice whisp'rlng a sad tale 
Of the departing loTeliness of earthy— 
Anon, they swelled in fearfUl power on high — 
A thousand, thousand winds, in chorus full, 
Chanting a requiem for the dying year. 

The &dlng embers, kindled by their breath, 
Gare forth a brighter flame, awaking me 
From my sad musing. I had wandered back 
Far in the maies of the shadowy past, 
Retraced each pleasing scene of bygone days, 
And, one by one, recalled the early lost. 
The dearly-loTed, &ir forms I — whose presence made 
The sunlight of my heart, in youth's glad morn. 
And brightened o'er my years — had followed each. 
Once more, with painful heart-throbs to the graye; 
The few remained, of all I loyed on earth, 
Were far away, and I was all alone. ^ 

Starting, I listened to the heayy bass 
Of the strong winds that quickly hurried by, 
A moment pausing in the distance Cur, 
As they would rest their weary yoices there; 
And in the pauses of that chorus wild, 
Old Time, a sentinel that neyor sleeps, 
Tolled out, with solemn stroke, the hour of twelye; 
Aweary with the toil of mournfol thought, 
I threw myself upon my couch and wept. 
Until I was not conscious that I wept. 
And then I dreamed — 

Ay, dreamed my soul was sad 
And desolate; that I went forth alone. 
In a dim, misty light, that of the morn 
Was not, or of the eye,— far, Ux away 
From eyerything of life ; and all my path. 
For many a weary mile, was oyer rocks 
Unblest by spring's sweet yerdure, rude and bare^ 
With stinted shrubs thoir creyices between, 
Until I came to the wild, open sea, 
Qirt round and round with frowning, giant rocks, 
And gloomy cayes. One promontory steep 
Farthest outstretched into this stormy sea; 
Thither I bent my steps, and flung myself 
So near its frightful yerge, the chilling spray 
Went oyer me as angry billows lashed 
The rugged shore. 

Twas a most fearful scene I 
Deep-mouthed yolcanoes darkened on the hoayen. 
Far in the north, sending at interyals, 
Upon the heayy air, hoarse, hollow groans;— 
At oyery other point, boundless the yiew 
Of that wide waste of rocks and stormy sea, 
Saye by the far horixon's misty yerge. 

The winds were shrill, and bleak, and as they swept 
With fearful power along that trackless waste. 
Wind answered wind, in still increasing space, 
Until their far^ff yoices, ominous, 
And wild, and multiplying eyermore. 



Seemed fh>m eternity of sound to oome, 
O'er-burdened with a tale of utter wo. 

The heayens were dark aboye— portentous doudfl^ 
With forms gigantic, fiercely warred with clouds 
O'er ocean's yast expanse, and, in thoir strife. 
They dipped their shaggy mouthing in the foam 
Of her high, mountain wayes, that rose in might 
As if to mock the impotent affray; — 
The warring clouds, at interyals, would part, 
And then there was no limit to the yiew, 
So yery far I looked through distant space. 
Soon I peroeiyed, the parted clouds between, 
A small, dark spot, — a mote upon the sky, 
And maryelled that I saw what seemed so small, 
So yery distant too; — and, as I gased, 
It grew upon my sight a thing of llfi^- 
As I belieyed, a messenger to me. 

For one short moment my sad heart rtuoloed ; * 
*Twas softly whispered on its trembling strings, 
"One cares for thee"— awaking there a note, 
A sweet, reyiying note of other days. 
Too soon my grief returned, with fearful power. 
And quenched that note of joy within my soul. 
In my despair I cried to the wild sea— 
"'Tis fiftlsel— *Tis false I— for no one cares Ibr m«/ 
None now are left to loye— all, all are gone I 
And I am left aJone on earth — aloni: I" 
Ocean responded firom her thousand caye»— 
** Alone I Alone 1" 

This storm of passion passed, 
I looked again through the yet parted clouds ; 
There was a little bird-^ liring bird I— 
Winging its way to me— so desolate. 
Oh! with delight I marked Its tiny wings 
The dull air deaye— its steady progress marked; 
And lot a doye, of snowy whiteness pure. 
Like those oft seen around my father's door. 
That I had caught and folded to my breast 
With childish rapture, for I loyed them well, 
Approached— and, oh I — I blessed it, from my heart. 
For that sweet thought of early, happy years ; — 
While gaiing on the doye with earnest eye, 
It turned on me a look of tender loye— 
And 'twas a heayenly yisitant methought; 
For in my troubled breast I heard a yoioe, 
A gentle yoice say — " Peace, — thou hast a friend 
Syer about thy path who loyes thee well — 
With all a Father's pitying tenderness— 

00 then to him, loye one, and weep no more.'* 

A sudden Joy illumed my darkened soul. 

1 turned my eye on ocean, and the clouds. 

Dark, threat'ning clouds, that dipped their heayy folds 

Into the foam of her high mountain wayes, 

In one yast scroll gathered and passed away— 

From the rich draping of his eastern throne 

Arose the king of day in splendour bright. 

Rejoicing with his glory earth and heaven. 

While ocean's raging billows sank to rest 

Upon that sunlit sea. A genial warmth, 

A newer lifeVwursed through my sluggish yeins— 

Arising Anom the cold, moist rock, I cried — 

** Father, I'll go to Thee 1"— the ocean heard 

And glad responded all her Joyous cayes, — 

I woke with that dear name upon my lips, 

And I was sad no more. 
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WOEDSWOETH. 



Thi lut of that great race of men, who were 
flonriahing as contemporsrieB Borne thirty ;ea.rs 
ago, has been withdrawn. Keata, Shellej, By- 
ron, Scott, Coleridge, Lamb, and Soothe;, had, 
one b; one, been nnmbered willi the departed. 
Villiam WordBworth, the oldest and greatest of 
them all, has now followed them to that world 
whose glories are the reward of holiness of life, 
and not greatness of intellect. His death leares 
Toeant the first place in the literature of Eng- 
land. Bivala had died off; enemies had been 
pDt to shame; everywhere there was a tacit 
and rerereDtial admission of the gupremac}' of 
bis genius; he remained in solitary grandeur, 
a specimen of an older race, teaching us of the 
present day in how vast a mould those men 
were cast, of whom he was, indeed, the first. 
but among whom he eoiild And those who were 
worthy to contend or be associated with him. 
Vo man now alive oan take up his mantle ; and 
those who bad the privilege of knowing him, 
may rest assured that the; will never again see 
■0 great a poet, or so remarkable a man. 

Bom and educated in the north, he went to 
Cambridge in due course ; passed a short time 
in Somersetshire, which supplied the scenery 
of some of his most beautiful poems ; married, 
and went to live in Vesbnoreland, where, «x- 
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cept for a few tours abroad, which no readers 
of his poetry are likel; to forget, he passed th« 
whole of a long life in the midst of the lakes 
and mountains, the delights of his heart, and 
the inapirers of his song. His life in outward 
events was no way distinguished from that of 
his fellow-men. 

And yet, even in the life he led, to those who 
were acquainted with its beginning, and under- 
stood its purposes, there was something grand 
and remarkable. At first, with the barMt 
competence, and possessed, as he knew and 
felt, with genius to incraase, if be had pleased, 
that oompetence to wealth, he set himself to 
regenerate the poetry of his country. He de- 
liberately defied public opinion, and tteadilj 
disregarded what he thought the low and false 
standards of the day; wrote wtkat he knew 
would be derided and despised; never com- 
plained of his critics ; contented himself vritb 
the barren applause of a few discrimioating 
minds ; and never in any one single instance 
condescended to write one single line withoat 
a distinct reference to the highest and noblest 
purposes of hia divine art Critics might decry, 
and wits break jests upon him, but he regarded 
them as one of his own mountains might regard 
the winds and storms which break upon its bead. 
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With high-minded confidence he was content to 
wait He did not make money, nor acquire dis- 
tinction. In dignified poYerty he went on writing 
great poems, rising to the heights of philosophy, 
and sometimes sounding the very depths of hu- 
man nature, adding to the national storehouse of 
beautiful thoughts, and to the language trea- 
sures of yigorous and picturesque expression. 
No man ever had nobler conceptions of the 
dignity of his calling, nor more sincerely acted 
apon what he so deeply felt. 

As we know, this proud self-confidence was 
fully justified. And his life was prolonged until 
he saw his fame unassailably established, and 
his genius uniyersally acknowledged. Calmly 
and steadily, step by step, he adyanced against 
the tide of public opinion, beat back its waters, 
and turned its current Perhaps, as years went 
on, and his fame grew, he receded slightiy from 
the sererity of his earlier taste, admitted more 
that was purely ornamental, and delighted more 
in classical allusion. The inspirations of sixty 
and serenty are, no doubt, different from those 
of thirty, and striye to supply, by polish and 
refinement, what they lack of the fire and spirit 
of the former period. Tet, from the ** Lyrical 
Ballads" to the ** Sonnets on the Punishment of 
Death,*' there is an unbroken thread of lofty 
and ennobling thought ; and, howeyer yarious 
in power and beauty they may be, there is not 
one of all his poems of a low or impure ten- 
dency ; not one in which he forgot the sacred 
character of his art, or prostituted his genius 
to serye degrading ends ; not one which could, 
eyen in the slightest degree, tend to depraye 
the intellect, or corrupt the heart Eyerywhere 
serene and composed, eyen in passages of the 
tenderest pathos, or the most passionate emo- 
tion, there is a manly simplicity and reserye 
which conyeys, though it does not lay bare, his 
enthusiasm. Human sorrow, yehement feeling, 
domestic affections, religious emotion, eccle- 
siastical antiquity, the glories of nature, all 
receiye from him a reyerent and deyout treat- 
ment ; and he throws around them all the loyely 
garment of his own migestic philosophy. As 
time went on, the world awoke to a sense of 
his transcendent merits ; and that homage which 
he had neyer courted came to him of its own 
accord. All intellectual men were eyerywhere 
agreed about his genius; the young men of 
England began to read and think for themselyes ; 
his popularity grew steadily and strongly ; and, 
a few years ago, amidst a crowd of celebrated 
men, no one was receiyed in the theatre at 
Oxford with such profound respect and tu- 
multuous applause, as the once scorned and 
laughed at poet A littie later, the Court did 
honour to itself, and not to him, in asking his 
acceptance of the'Laureateship. 

He fulfilled his mission. He has passed 



into the heart of England, and has thoroughly 
impregnated the literature of his country. All 
the leading writers of the present day show 
more or less signs of his impress. His name 
will last as long as the English language, and 
his reputation grow greater with eyery suo- 
ceeding year. 

We must not linger on these subjects. The 
yenerable laureate would haye desired no un- 
real lamentations to accompany his decease. 
He died, full of years as of honours, at four- 
score, on Shakespeare's birthday, the 23d of 
April. He was buried in Grassmere church- 
yard, amidst *< a trouble, not of clouds or weep- 
ing rain;" a yast concourse, not of hired 
mourners, but of the whole country round, of 
eyery sort, who loyed and yenerated his cha- 
racter. He has left a throne yacant which no 
man aliye can fill ; a name second only to that 
of Shakespeare, with Milton and Spenser for 
his illustrious compeers. All gifts that men 
agree to reyerence met together in him. He 
was a great poet, and a good man. 

The leading eyents of his life, as gathered 
fVom the foreign papers, were as follows : 

Wordsworth was bom in the year 1770, at 
Cockermouth, in Ciimberland. His parents 
were of the middle class, and he was educated 
at the Hawkeshead Qrammar School. It is 
stated, that at thirteen years of age, he first 
made an effort at composition, but it was not 
until ten years had elapsed f^om the time of 
this attempt, that he yentured to appear in 
print When at school, Wordsworth was dis- 
tinguished by his deyotion to his classical 
studies. In 1787, he entered St John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he graduated. ShorUy 
after, he made a pedestrian tour in France, 
Switzerland, and Italy, of which the result 
was a yolume of poems, entitled ** Descriptiye 
Sketches in Verse." He afterwards went to 
Paris, but was compelled by the '* Reign of 
Terror" to return to England. He then made 
a pedestrian tour in his own country; the 
result of which was, that he settied down for a 
time, in a cottage in Alforton, in Somersetshire. 
It was here that he began that intimacy with 
Coleridge, which so much influenced the sub- 
sequent intellectual life of both. Another re- 
sult of this sojourn was the publication, in 
1798, of a yolume of poems, which he entitied 
<' Lyrical Ballads." Soon afterwards he went» 
accompanied by his sister, on a tour in Ger- 
many, where he was joined by Coleridge. In 
1803, Wordsworth married Miss M. Hutchin- 
son, of Penrith. They resided at Grassmere, 
in Westmoreland. In 1807, Mr. Wordsworth 
published a second yolume of his ** Lyrical Bal- 
lads," and his other poetical works appeared 
at interyals sometimes of one, sometimes of 
two, three, or more years. In 1809, he gaye 
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to the world a prose work, now almost for- 
gotten, the object of which was to stimulate 
the national feeling against the French, by ad- 
Tocating the war in Spain. In 1814, he pub- 
lished his large work, <*The Excursion;" and 
in the following year, ** The White Doe of Byl- 
stone." His next publications were ** Peter 
Bell," and " The Wagoner." His " Biyer Dud- 
don," a collection of descriptiye sonnets, ap- 
peared in 1820, followed at long intervals by 
other works, in which the nobler characteristics 
of his genius were developed. Mr. Wordsworth 
had early received the appointment of dis- 
tributor of stamps for the counties of West- 



moreland and Cumberland. This, with the 
tardy, though sure profits of his works, enabled 
him to live in independence in the midst of 
those beautiful scenes by which so much of his 
best poetry had been inspired. On the death 
of Southey, he was nominated to the post of 
poet laureate. In this capacity he wrote an 
ode on her Majesty's visit to Cambridge. Of 
the late years of the life of this honoured poet, 
Whose name is already enshrined with those of 
the most illustrious, there is nothing ftirther to 
record. Dying at fourscore years of age, 
Wordsworth enjoyed the happiness of contem- 
plating the certainty of his own fame. 
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TBI Woiwode'f glad dsnghter 

Was singing at her work, 
Tall cheerily the fagots biased. 

The night withoat was murk. 

The wind went wildly moaning 

About the lattice low, 
The merry maiden took no heed. 

No thought had she for wo. 

Then sudden dose beside her. 

Full in the firelight stood, 
And smiled a chill and fearftil smila, 

The lady of the wood. 

«ni ring a lay will thrill thee. 
Oh I maiden fkir and light I" 

"Now what are thy wild songs to me, 
My lover comes to-night!" 

Then sad the wind went moaning 

About the lattice low, 
Her young, light heart, it heeded not, 

It had no room for wo. 

" Nay, deep and wide the forest, 
And fttf its dim paths stray ; 

Thy lover comes no more," she sang, 
''He takes another way." 

Loud moaned without the night wind^ 
With strange, unearthly sound : 

''My lorer comes to-night," she cried, 
And, starUed, gased around. 

** He would not wander ficom me, 
He rowed that Heaven should see 

The rose4>Ioom reddening in the snow. 
Before his lUth tUled me I" 



** Nay, deep and wide the forest, 

And for its dim paths stray ; 
Thy lover comes no more," she san^ 

** For he has lo^ hit way .'" 

Still sang the weird wild lady, 
** As through the wood I went. 

Three wolves I saw with crimsoned foogs : 
Know'st thou what that sight meant t 

** As through the wood I wandered, 

I heard three ravens cry ; 
Husht hushl ye hungry little ones, 

A dainty meal is nigh! 

** As thro* the wood I wandered, 

I saw a foir youth slain. 
The snow was reddened with his blood, 

A deep and woful stain." 

« No vow he breaks"—" Light maiden. 

Thy gay disdain give o*er— 
The red bloom stains the smiling snow, 

Thy lover comes no more." 

The wind is wildly howling, 

How passed the dark ladyef 
Only the maid and Sorrow stay, 

A lingering guest is she. 

The heavy hours steal slowly. 

The fsgot fire burns low ; 
The maiden sits and speaks no wotd. 

Her dark ^e's wild with wo. 

And ere the sunset foded 

Three times along the west, 
The Woiwode's young daughter lay 

Beneath the snow at rest 
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wu prscutoni. YM no not Htnu (0 ban uUclptted > 
«r];r K termluttoa of hw BuUdr. H<r dutli took n 
ftU br larprlM. It hii Itft ■ blank iwt DDly In Uu npalill 
of Icttan, In vhleb iba bald n bonoand plux, bat la 
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RMU, Admiring, and 
It Ii not Uu porpoK of Ihli pingnpb to tMtmpt > 
■kateb of Kn. 0«ood-> lUk and obuHtai— tbnt vlU no 
donbt bo dono la dot timi by otben onjojlng moro 
ftTootsbla opportaaltlu— fant to p>j a puilag trlbota of 
nipeat lo > mnun of tnu gonioi. Still, It mn; not bo 
UBlH b> itsto fcr tba UArnutlon of one nadon aonu 
lb> of Un IneUnU of bal life, ftir wbteb wo an OUtltj 
Indobtad to tbo irork on tba "Fimalo Foot* of America," 
by OBT ealoenud contribntor, Cwllao Haj. 

Tba nuUen name of Un. Oigood wai Fiaaoaa Sargtat 
Loeka. Sbo »M a natire oT Boaton, and born (we bollero) 
abont the jiar 1813. Her early lift waa paiaed ehlell j In the 
TlUace of Hlngban. Sh* (ara Toty aarlj Indkatioiu of 
poetical talent Her abUltiea In tbia reapoM were flnt ro- 
eocBliad by Mra. Lydl* U. Child, who waa tben editing a 
re became a resalar con- 
li work, and aabaequaatly to otbar worki, 
no of "TToroDce." Sbe waa married la isai 



to London. Thej remained In tb> great metropoUa 
or jean, Mr. Oegood aeqiIlriDg an enTlatrie npota- 
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iMbeybi 



idBbltlTln 



conntrj. In IMt, Xn. Oigood edited an Aannal, "Tba 
Flowen nf Poelrj, and th* Poetrr of Flowoii," and la 
1MT, "The FiDnl OtTering." She pDblllbed a collecttDB 
of ber poemi In ISM, and more noeiitl]'. In Hot alna tbo 
begloning of tbe preaent year, a eomplele eollectlon of bar 
paetks] worka In one large oetaro TOlmne. Thia work 
waa laaoed In aiunptaona atjlo by A. Hart, of Pblladel- 
pbla. It cont^aa all of ber poeme np (a tbat data wbkfa 
aba thought voribr of praaerratiDa. She baa, bowoTer 
alaoo tbat time prcdneed aome few other poem% vbk^ 
will probably take tbelr place In Ibtnn adlUoaa of hot 
work!. One of three, "The Wolwodo'a Glad DaDchber," 
balag among tbe tateat produetiona of ber moaa, «o fl** 
In onr preaent number- We ^to alao In the ttwxt of tbo 
book tbat beaatlful eong of here, - Call me Pet Namea." 

Tbe llkeoeea of ber hare preeeated, li taken fna an 
original picture, made by Mr. Oagood fer HeaarL lindaay 
A Blakldon, by whom we baTO been kindly permltIM to 
(opylt. It li the luDO fnm which thelF eograTliic orhar 
waa taken tbr tbclr "Female Poata of Intrla^' already 
nuBtloBod.— J. S. H. 
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wida black lacx, biadiid with i ruobe of narrow bli 
Un. Tbli rncba alio bordera tha mantalal all rou 
Bedlngota of gran inmiaar dimuk, cloaad bafbra 
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Frasu a. IWIeOi ik mlt.— Dtawn bonnet of ^nk ' 
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FiaCBK 4. Drtxt ToUflli dc 
■ad 'UTKHged thiu:— Bnt, ■ 



toll* d« Kil>; ud llDdlf, ■ raul«H or UIKtu >nd > 
round crovn of cnpe. Th« mull &oe oT cnpa Tfitaa ft 
UtU* Hirte-Stuut In Aunt. DpoD Ui< Ma of thig ba 
bl] tvo Tn7 light brftDohUi oompoMd of fDllBce of gn«i 
tieUI u)da|)oUof pinliudot vliLtii lilac*. 

High robe of whll* UKUt, cblot w!(h wiTlog iprlgi 
of greon fbllHgB mod pink llawdn. The gn>und \i fltled 
■Ith theK flovtn. ThrH-tOurttu of thejupa If nrarcd 
with ft bimd and nr; fnll Bounca, tba lovar adga of 

To aomplale thli toUat, a ihavi-iiuuitalat of vhlta lue 



dtapond an to appear to liimi a TOlaiit at the back. Tha 

whole toltetta li one of the moal ■ItncUie oainltiei of 

nana 6. Jforniiur IMkffr.— Bonnet oT white taSeUt, 

back Bpon ItwlC tbrmlng a iheaf of amn or sight plaita. 
The bee and Iha hamlet an UTired with oarrow, galhared 

omaiDBiilal ed^Dg of Btraw. Upon each fbid of the crowd 
li ain a narrow etrlpe of fhncj etraw. The hridM or 
ttrkoga hare an edging of similar Btraw. At the aide it 
a Urge bowiuet of blue-bottlei^ i 

Redlngote of cnrD^olonied fbolanl, ope; 
front and oroenlng to the tide tbr the i 

edge of the conage and of that of the opeal: 
■Dd Uu lower end of the eleevei, are cut 
•calea. In the middle of <«b erale, api 

one O'er the otbei. Tlim tnah lolanU IDr 
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a^n, ntbtr open Is Uu uptsr joit of tlu h«, bat ir*Il 
ihuttlsf Id tho chnki ud tlia (Un. Gmm mual, ud 
or buoltt ntlxr lirp. TUi boniiPt li trlmiiMil 
r with * dciuM* (oiJi of enpe, ■> ib^td uid una|<d 
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T part of thi nal bca. At thi lAAm ot the IHa art 

pvffi nf vhltc bloDd4^ mixed, toward lh« tiilD, with paaiA 
•■OBa. All Ihi atrrint ot Uu bonnat li eorand with 
Jul ot DBtwork, eompond of rofocu of blonda, avwvd 
) to Iha otbari at the anjflea ol tho dwlfn. Thla b m 
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iped, with m ihort opening fnira Uw elbow dawn. Ik* 
krt haa thne OouDeea cat oat at tha bottom, i Vtmpori^ 

rbie taJMaa la pnpand Id Jti fabric^tloD to Ksm • 
pa aod alMTea ipotlcd with amall twln<Dg braDcbaa 
d Bowan, plDk, vnta, asd brown, apoa the wfalta 



QpoD each, a ricb garland of lacsa tiDwen, chlsBj naaa^ 
dlapcwd in wavv«, aDd TaoliblDg at tba top iDto tba 
white grfiDDd, while tba ground of tba TOUnt below the 
garland li emerald creen. 
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Then Dgurea ara In the Urga plate Id the tnoi part of 
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Urge one bf Winner, oppoalte the door of entrance, 

No. M. Prltr FrilaHn;/ lb LaK J(<ln xl Mc Bwufi/W 
OaUq/Mr nnplr. ThliadmlrkblepklarekahlgbljenKtlU- 
ble lo PbllodetphU u tb< prOdoctlOD of one of It* nttWe 
•olH»ogbl irtlBU. T" 
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No. 62. LaU GMTyf, frm near CbUwrWi, JVem ]VAr. 
Annlsl tf AuikU JtnUA. J. L. Claghnm, poutiier. 
TblB Ij & CApiUl flpoclmen of Che bklente of tbe urtiet, and 
mttncted nuLrkcd ittentlon, eome montbn elnce, wboo 
hung. Ibr • abort time, In Ibe Onllcrj of tbe PbiUdetpbli 
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breeis, glre a lliclj and cboerfOl 
•een^ and (he dltlant chalk clUb of the 
ittlllgenllj at tb* lorslHf. Tbia and two 
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Ho. SI. Ifanne Vievi, PaintM by F. A. Brtuhani it 
OrmU. This is a work of lUrUIng brilliancy. Tbe akj 
and water ate equally well eiecuted, and the taWor 1. of 
remarkable transpan 007. Tfastmpbatlc point of effect Is 
produced bj tbe breaking of tbe Gnun Just beblDdtfa* dark 
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an adnirably painted, and tlM «ontmt between 
tlM warn dinet li^t and the eool Hf ht refleeted on the 
alia U moet lUlfi&Uy and agreeably managed. MUway 
between the laat two daaeribed, and immediately nndcr 
the large eentic pteCnn, we find 

No. 4C. A ifoonlvM SseMC Ftinlei fty A Am#e. 
Jos. JtMrnfrity poaawor. A Tety beantiftil pictnn, in 
wliidi the common error obaerrable In moet moonlight 
pietniea has been avoided— that of painting all objects, of 
whaterer eolonr, Une and white, or Uack and white. 
Now an obaerrer of nature knowi that, at ffudi timee, the 
local eoloar oi olgecta it not wholly loet, although greatly 
rabdned, and here we see these effects tmly represented. 
The general mass of forms is agreeable, though inclining 
to the oommon-plaoe; it is doabtless a work that will im- 
part continued pleasure. There is a fountain on the left, 
with a stream of water thrown up perpendicularly, but 
the artist has forgot to represent it as coming down again. 
A stUl better work from the same hand lately adorned 
the gallery of the Philadelphia ArtrUnion— a scene from 
the bell-tower of a church at twilight; while in this pre- 
sent exhibition is another, No. 88, so inforior as to be of 
Tery little aroonnt. 

No. 48, is a capital little marine picture (Fiew tiff tht 
Obtut of JVxrnce), by C. Mosln, owned by D. Byerly; and 
in the same possession an 

Nos. 37 and 39. Both little gems, by T. Blanehard. 
Immediately oyer these are two Tery small pictures, 

Nos. 36 and 40, painted by Isaac Williams, and owned 
by J. L. Glaghom. Qenerally, Williams is happiest in 
such small pictures, although lately there was one of his 
productions of Tery large dimensions exhibited in the 
Philadelphia Art-Union Gallery, that was quite as credi- 
table as these now under notice. OTer these is 

No. 35. A vino taken in the high Swiu Alp$. bunted 
6y F. Diday. This and another picture (No. 136) by the 
same hand, in the northeast gallery, are masterly delinea- 
tions of grand and noble scenery. For the purpose of 
adding to the solemnity of the effect, they haTe eyidently 
been toned down into a low key by an after glase, but it 
has been OTerdone. The painting of the middle distances 
is comparatiyely inferior, and serTes merely as a foil to 
set off the forcible and beautiful execution of the fore- 
ground. 

No. 50. Bougei de Lisle ringing for the Jirst time the 
MarseHlaiK Hymn. l\a7tUd by Oode/rai Guffena. In 
many respects a Tery forcible picture, displaying conside- 
rable ability in composition, but tinged with extraTa- 
gaaee. The principal figure is far too Tiolent in action, 
but the unpleasant effect of it is increased by the con- 
strained position of his head, which could not be held so 
without pain. The natural position would be in a conti- 
nuous flowing line with the spinal column, causing the 
forehead to be further back than the lower part of the 
Cue. The quiet, but intense enthusiasm of the female 
group is in fiir better taste, and the earnest attention ex- 
pressed in the boo and position of the beautiful lady who 
accompanies the singer (cTidently reading unfamiliar 
music) is charming. 

No. 63. French Mastiff. Fainted by H. Delattrt. A 
▼ery forcible picture, but painted too much after the 
manner of some of the old masters. RelicTing so much 
of the animal agidnst the sky makes it appear colossal, 
beddes that, we do not often get that Tiew of an object 
naturally lower than ourseWes. On the south wall of 
this room, we haTe for the centre on the lower line. 

No. 2L Interior qf a Chapd. I\tinted by Genisson. H. 
tapper, proprietor. The glaring and showy character of 
this work attracts the attention as incTitably as a loud 
shriek would. It is brilliant, and not without merit (of 
the still-life sortX but take it altogether it is harsh and 
hard. A pretty good picture might be made of It, by 
toning down into quietness about two-thirds of the lights 
that now distract Uie attention ; so that what should be 
the true points of emphasis might assume their proper 
relatlFe Talue. 8till on the lower line, and on the ex- 
treme left is 



No. 30. Abraham Beetristg tkt Dirim Prvmm. 
byJ.A^ Knueman. There is nothing Tery remarkabto 
In this pieturs; but some parts an well painted, espacially 
the badL and shoulder of Isaae. As a oompanion to thi% 
on the extreme right, hangs 

No. 18. The Mistrust, also by Knuesnan. The snblaQi 
is well painted, but 111 chosen. 

No. 19. MdHne View. Ihe Biter ScheUU im a IVes* GUa. 
Jointed by P. T. SehoteL A bright and agreeable picture, 
but a mere Imitation, not of nature, but of Yanderrdda, 
without any of his merit. On the west wall, and clone by 
the door of entrance Is 

Na 8. Lcmdseape. Painted by L. AwcA. Theve to 
much in the firm and sedate sImpUdty of chararter off 
this fine landscape to remind one of the Fonsina, bot it 
has neither the Taried sweeping line c^ Oasper, nor the 
classic fieeling of Nioolo. It is a noble picture ; and yet 
the impression cannot be dismissed, that It was not pro* 
duced fh>m the source of the truly great in art— a apoi^ 
taneous outpouring of the artist spirit inspired by tha 
beauty or grandeur of nature, but Is rather a eonstmelioa 
at second-hand, inspired by an admiration of snoceaiftd nrL 

No. 1. Coast Seenrry. Piinled by James BdmiUon. Dr. 
J. B. Reese^ proprietor. A good picture. There is 
Taluable quality this artist's works almost always 
eTen In instances where they may lack other deairaUe 
elements of Talue, and that is a masterly distribution of 
fisw emphatic points, either of light or dark objects, or of 
both, in acute and startling contrast. For a while he ap- 
pears to haTe been troubled with a habit, now diseardedy 
of a too tnt use of blue, as in an old picture we paaw t d 
unnoticed on the south wall; but eTen this is preferahle 
to the muddy greenish-brown hue we see perrading some 
marine pictures. 

No. 4. Judith and Bdofrmes. Painted by C, Jacaiba. 
This must be the "faultless monster which the worid 
ne'er saw." Who shall criticise the drawing f for it is ae- 
curate— or the composition? it is Taried, graceful, and ftall 
of agreeable contraMts — the TcWet ** and other stuffs" bsma 
new fh>m the mercer's counter are imitatiyl so that yon 
may infer the quality of the article, and its current price 
in the market. The face, bosom, and other portions of 
the heroine's perfton are eTidently elaborated troja life; 
and yet what of it all F the essence of all art is wanting— 
the Tital spark. A mere imitation of Horace Vemet, 
howcTer learnedly done, is a totally different affiur fron 
Horace Vemet himself. 

No. 9. Snow Scrne. Ptiinted by Pttul Weber. Owned 6y 
J. L. Claghom. A brilliant little gem of a picture. The 
glowing f^rosty air is allTe with sparkling light, and tha 
rosy hues of sunlight reflected back into the shadows on 
the snow are charming. Mr. Weber lately painted a Teiy 
larga> landscape, a sequestered scene on a creek in a deep 
wood. It was a l>eautifnl and highly successful effort^ 
and It is a source of real regret that having been painted in 
Phfladelphla, it should not haTe been retained to grace 
one of the exhibitions here. It was purchased, we belicTe, 
by Mr. Jas. S. Earle to Hell a^rain, but it was necessary to 
send it out of the city to procure a chance of obtaining a 
fair price. There is, unfortunately, a prospect that thoae 
Philadelphia artists worth retaining may also haTe to de- 
part, if the depressing influence continues of the clique of 
gentlemen {picturedeaUrs sub-rosa\ who profit so lai^ely 
in one way or other, by their speculatiTo operattona In 
foreign art stocks. The mercenary, but suicidal, policy of 
the (academy f) institution chartered to foster the arti 
here tends the same way too, but it is a comfort to know 
that in the latter case the thing will work Its own cnre. 
Not so. however. In the former instance, because, under 
the present organisation of society, the spirit of trade will 
not die ; but it is something to know who is the trades- 
man, and who Is a connoisseur only, that we may Judge 
of the sincerity of admiration expressed. 

No. 90, is a Tcry appropriate addition to the collection, 
for the world of art here could no more spare Brother 
Jonathan, than Olympus could dispense with Mercury. 
The likeness is per/ect, and, as a piece of painting, it doaa 
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plain, bat opena » briglit protpMt beyond, on wbleh we 
shall look with no tmall anzie^. 

Baj»nl Taylor ia a poet—a poet in the Aillett and 
broad *flt aenie of the word — and herein eoniists the secret 
of h astonishing popularity. The world has always 
been eager Ibr the prose writings of dlatinguisbed poets, 
and rightly so. What can be more dellghtftal than to 
look on eommon, erery-day nature through the fresh light 
of a poetic mind f All things assume, at once, an impor* 
tance and significance, of which the mere obeerrer had no 
preTious idea. Nature becomes exalted and spiritualised, 
takes on a liTing, breathing, speaking tana. She consoles 
us Jbr the psst, she glorifies the present, she is ftill of 
1^<4>PJ predictions for the ftiture. Here are things which 
the world would gladly understand, but in which the poet 
alone can instruct it. Things which the ordinary tourist, 
by attaching an undue importance to mere detail, either 
fisils to extract from nature, or, haying felt them, lacks 
the power to express. A book of travels by Bryant, or 
Longfellow, or T^rlor, contains something more than a 
dry Jotting down of scenes and cTcnts through which the 
author has passed ; and in other respects differs as widely 
fh>m a common traTcUer's Journal, as Wordsworth's 
« Sonnet on Westminster Bridge" diifers from an engi- 
neer's description of the ground plan of London. In Mr. 
Taylor's ** Eldorado" we find that the rery essence of the 
scenes through which he passed, has been extracted Jbr 
the benefit of the reader. We hare not only descriptions 
of natural scenery in the rich, affluent diction of a highly 
imaginatire mind, but we have the powerflil thoughts 
and feelings which were excited in the author by a land 
frdl of beauty and wonder. Nature assumes an indiTi- 
duality. Every scene is coloured by passing through the 
medium of a warm poetic intellect. Whether we are 
buried amid the prodigal vegetation of the Isthmus— or 
floating down the Sacramento with all the glories of a 
Califomian sunset before us— or listening to the airy 
anthem of the pine forest of Monterey— or even bustling 
through the heterogeneous crowds of San Frandsoc^^ 
overlooking the miners at their palnfkil gold-washing — 
shuddering at the discomforts of beef by the yard, and 
fleas by the bushel — Bayard Taylor is ever with us; he is 
our guide, our expositor, and the suggester of all our 
thoughts. Two>thirds of mankind might travel Mr. Tay- 
lor's route over and over again, without receiving half so 
distinct an impression of the Journey, half so many fresh 
experiences and new ideas, as we obtain frtxm a careftil 
perusal of his suggestive pages. It is not every eye that 
aught 



** Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower." 

Pew of the returned Califomians know anything of their 
surprising country beyond San Francisco, Sacramento, 
and the placers. From Mr. Taylor's book we are con- 
vinced that the land abounds In wonders of mountain, 
valley, forest, flood, and sky, beyond the marvels of the 
most productive of its gold regions. The state of society, 
the strict observance of law, the harmony which has 
been evoked out of the most incongruous materials, the 
development of our national character in situations alike 
strange and unthought of— the very matters which ap- 
pear the most commonplace to a resident of California, 
are weighed and commented on by Mr. Taylor with a 
thoughtlU admiration that can never fail to excite the 
warmest interest in the mind of the reader. 

Let it not be supposed that there is any want of un- 
varnished ihcts in this delightfril book. All those mar- 
vellous stories which have made Caillbmla a financial 
prodigy to the rest of the world, have here their exem- 
plary types; and these wild stories are told with a pre- 
cision and minuteness of statistical detail that must 
force conviction on the most hesitating mind. Mr. Taylor 
has also faithnUIy recorded that part of the history of 
California which was enacted during his sq}oum In the 
country. Nor is this brief history so unimportant as at 
first may appear. Tbeyear of Mr. Taylor's visit was the most 



eventftil year tut Osllfomla. A new country, adTandng 
with gigantic strides from a wilderness to a territory, 
frtxn a territory to a populous state, must necessarily liw 
whole ages in a day ; and Its early history, while the chaM 
Is yet settling into form, must be the most striking and 
instructive period of its existence. During our author's 
stay, the constitution was framed, application was mada 
for admission of the new state Into our Union, the first 
eleetton was held, and, whatever Congress may do^ the 
momentous slavery question was unanimously settled for 
California. 

Our lengthened comments preclude the idea of (Hvoup* 
ing our readers with any of the fine passages from "El- 
dorado^" which we had marked for extraction. Besides 
their appropriate places are in the book itself and we 
have no desire to mar them by transplantation. 

In conclusion, we would say that * Eldorado^** whether 
viewed as the traTelled experience of a poetic mind of 
the highest order, or as a fldthfrd description of s e en eiy 
and society in a new and fescinating country, or as a 
work of general reference, is by far the most absorbing^ 
vivid, and reliable book which has been offered to the 
reading public 

Thi Oonquxst or Canada. Bjf the author of BbekdoffaJ' 
2 voU. 12mo. Neva York: Barpert. France and England 
both laid the foundation of a mighty empire on the west* 
em continent, and on nearly equal terms. By a course 
of events, which may be all very naturally accounted for, 
but which nevertheless might have been widely different 
the one race has now not a foothold on all this continent, 
while the other, by its offshoots, dependent and indepen- 
dent, has already overrun three-fourths of the western 
world, and seems likely, before many generations, to 
overrun the whole. The struggle between the two races 
began with the first feeble settlements of French and 
English emigrants in the Canadian and Virginia forests. 
It virtually ended on the memorable day in which Moni> 
calm and Wolfe fell on the plains of Abraham, and the 
British flag was permanently hoisted over the citadel of 
Quebec. The rise, progress, Issue, and general cons^ 
quences of this struggle, form a distinct and not unim- 
portant chapter in the history of nations. Unfortunately, 
the accounts heretofore given have been mixed up with 
the general affairs of France and Enfi;land. The author 
of the present work has disentangled the sul^ect as much 
as possible from Its foreign connexions^ and exhibited it 
in its true and real aspect, as an American question. As 
such, it becomes, in his hands, one of great interest and 
value. 

Mo wB i yKWW i; oa nix Hiakt or vhk WbBU>. A Bomamm 
qftktPreHntDay;eofmjMe. By Oomdiut Mdthewi. Hem 
York: DewiU d Davenport, We have already expressed 
a fevourable opinion of the first part of this book. The 
second part of it Is equally good. The whole ftMrms an ex- 
ceedingly interesting story, full of incident and excite' 
ment The work has another merit which deserves par- 
ticular mention, as it is too seldom to be found in the 
cheap publications of the day. Wo allude to its exoellent 
moral tendencies. Not only Is It free frt>m anything that 
can be ol\}ected to by the most scrupulous, but It has also 
the positive effect of making us love and admire the good. 
In the midst of a panoramic exhibition of the feshlons and 
follies, the virtues and the vices of both high and low llfe^ 
the venerable figure of the good Moneypenny is kept con- 
stantly in view, as the groat centre of interest, evincing 
continually the humility and diffidence in self which be- 
comes a man, and the steadfast reliance upon the provi- 
dence of God, which so well becomes a Christian. 

Carltle's Latter Day Pampblxts. The fourth number 
of this remarkable series, called "The Xeie I>owning 
Street," gives the author's own programme of a govern- 
ment Like most croakers, his Impotence is apparent the 
moment he attempts to show us something positive. Let 
the grumblers on both sides the water stick to their vo- 
cation. Find feult, rritidso, condemn, deny, gentlemen, 
but take care how you advance poditive opinions or plans 
of your own. Published by the Bdrpert. 
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Tbs MiHiOR if the tltl« of a new wmgMlna pttblkhed In 
thifl city by Starely and H'Callay and edited by the Rer. 
H. Hastings Weld. It is intended chiefly for youth. The 
first number contains a pretty meuotint by Sartain, the 
oommenoement of an interesting story by the editor, 
■ereral wood^cuts, and entertaining articles on a Tsriety 
of sul))ects likely to be attractlTe to youthful readers. 

Tbb MTBTiEns or Thui Ginis. PhUaddpMa: T, B. 
Deterton. Mr. Duganne, in this Tolnme) endearours^ in 
the course of a deeply interesting fiction, to lay bare the 
social rices of the three leading cities, New York, Philtr 
delphla, and Boston, and to gire under disguised names a 
true history of men's hearts and habits. 

Tn SoDTHSBM QcAsnELT RiTiKW. The April number 
of this work oommenoes a new series under new publish- 
ers, and the editorial superrislon of W. Oilmore ffimms, a 
gentleman well known north as well as south, and every 
way entitled to confidence in the management of such a 
publication. Of the present number, we say that it may 
fearlessly challenge comparison with any of its competi- 
tors. It has an agreeable Tariety of able articles, and on 
sutoeets Interesting to all Americans. No Amorlean 
Quarterly Is more deeening of patronage, especially fh)m 
fiouthem gentlemen. 

Mkroersbubo Rxnsw. The May number of this work 
eontains an account of the " Anabaptists In Switserland," 
a review of" Noel on Baptism," a continuation of the dis- 
eussion on the " Old Palatinate Liturgy of 1563,** another 
article on "Brownson, "and a piece called "OTldius Naso 
redlTlTus, "that has a most agreeable flaTour of sound old- 
Ikshloned scholarship. We shall be glad to hear from the 
author again. 

SniiBDBOH RiTXSW. Leonard Soottt BcUtion, We ac- 
knowledge the receipt, from ZiAer <£ Cb., of the American 
reprint of the Edinburgh for April. It contains a long 
article on ** National Obserratories," a review of Sidney 
Smith's new work on Moral Philosophy, an examination 
of the means of supplying London with water, a review of 
Lander's poetry, "Polynesia," •< British and Continental 
Taxation," a review of sundry recent Hungarian books 
giving a picture of the present social and dvll life of 
Hungary, " Authority in matters of Opinion," " Agricul- 
tural Complaints," and **The Present State of Qennany." 

LotTDon QuA&TERLT Revikw. The April number of the 
Quarterly is, like the Edinburgh, unusually interest- 
ing. It contains eleven articles, the minority of them 
such as are of Interest to American readers, though writ- 
ten from an European point of view. All of Scott's re- 
prints of the foreign Reviews are for sale by Zieber of 
Philadelphia, 

Shakcspiarx's Dramatio Works. The Boston edition of 
Shakespeare has proceeded regularly as fiur as to Part 
XTI. Parte 15 and 16 contain "Comedy of Errors," and 
*< Macbeth." The engravings are " Luciana," and " Lady 
Macbeth." The latter, from a design by Kenny Meadows, 
is unsurpassed by any of the series that has appeared 
thus fltf. This will, no doubt, be the Edition. All who 
want early impressions of the engravings^ before the 
plates become worn and dull, should take the work as it 
appears in numbers. For sale by T. B. Peterson, who 
keq^a aU of PhOUpt d Sampton't pubUcaHom. 

Thx North Axxrxoav Rivnw. A quarterly Review 
which has reached ite teverUieth vcdume, has certainly 
some claims to attention. We are happy on lookii^ over 
the numbers for January and April of the present year, 
which have Just been placed upon our table, to find so 
many evidences that its claims to respectability do not 
rest merely upon ite age and ite long standing. On the 
oontrary, we find in every page a flreahness, a living in- 
terest, an energy indicative of the fire of youth. We doubt 
whether sny two numbers of the Review, In what have 
been called ite *< palmy days," under Everett, could be 
tmnd superior to the two now before us. We learn with 
pleasure, also, from another source, that a distinct effort 
Is making, by the present publishers, to extend Ite dreu- 
laUon, and to give it more of a national character. It 



has suffered much by the opinion, very prevalent, whether 
true or not, that It was a local affair, Ite articles written 
mainly by Boston people, and with a view to suppttt Boa- 
ton notions, men, and books;— In other words^ tl^AfJt was 
under the control of a clique, and for the support oflooal 
and personal Interests. We take mwb pleasure in saying 
that the articles which we have read in the present num- 
bers, show a truly oatholio spirit. Ibr tale 6y A. Bart, 
PhUaddphia. 

LaHOUAU AMD LmBATUBS OF TBI SLAVIC NATIOmi. Bjf 

TaJvi; O. P. IhUnam, We presume we may be permitted 
to follow the example of the North American Review, In 
stating that "Talvi" is the assumed name by which the 
wife of Professor Robinson, of New York, chooses to 
be known before the publick This estimable lady seems 
destined to hold a niche in literature corresponding to 
that of Mrs. Somerville in science. We have female 
writers who have engaged suooessfrtUy in almost every 
other department of literature, but none before who 
have aimed to rank as seholars. The present work on 
Slavic Literature places Ite author in the foremost 
rank among the great seholars of the age. . It Is truly 
a work of profound erudition, such as could only re- 
sult from long years of constant devotion to philoso- 
phical pursuits. The Slavic language and literature have 
been comparatively little known to European scholars, 
even to sudi as Grimm and Rlt-ter. Tet here is an Am^ 
rican woman who has made the sutgect her own, by par 
tlent industry acquiring the various dialecte of that vast 
ethnological division of the human race, numbering not 
less than seventy millions of soals, and tracing the history 
of mental cultivation among them with the hand of a 
master. The work, though smaller In compass than that 
of our countryman Ticknor on Spanish Literature, Is 
not less remarkable as a work of Independent and origi* 
nal research. 

OoLDSMiTH's Works. Pirior*8 SdiHoH. New York; O. 
P. Putnam, The fourth and last volume of this eh(dce 
edition of Goldsmith has been received from the pub- 
lisher. It contains all the author's poems, including 
"The Traveller," " The Deserted Tillage," his two dramas, 
"The Good-Natured Man," and " She Stoops to Conquer," 
and a fkroe never before printed. There are also about 
one hundred and fifty pages of miscellaneous criticisms, 
now first collected. This edition of Goldsmith, is altoge- 
ther the beet yet offered to the American reading public 
Gentlemen desirous of adding to their library a copy of 
this standard author, at once choioe and cheap, should 
not let pass so fkvouraUe an opportunity. 

MacaulaVs BNOLAirn. Another Edition. The Harpers 
have Just issued another edition of Maeaulay, In two 
volumes, 12mo., corresponding to their new print of Hume 
and Gibbon. These editions of Maeaulay, Hume, and 
Gibbon, are exactly like the Boston editions of the same 
authors, and are famished at a price which pute them 
within the means of almost everybody. For sale by 
Dewitt and Davenport, of New York, wJio fteep oB the 
Harper f pulMeaUont. 

ORioiir OP THi Matirial UNiTiRai. Sodon: PhiB^ 
Sampson d Cb. The author of this small pamphlet pro- 
fesses to give a description of the manner of the formation 
of the Earth, and of the evente connected therewith, frtnn 
Ite existence in a fiuid state to the time of the Mosalcal 
narrative. He describes the whole process as a matter of 
history, of which he had been an eye-witness, or had exact 
official records. Of all the specimens of impertinent world- 
building that we have seen, we must say, this Is about 
the coolest. 

Gallkrt op Illustriovs AioRicAifa. We received soma 
months since, the first two numbers of a work with this 
title, and took special pains to recommend it to public 
fkvour. H<u it been di»Dontinued f 

Tm DALT058; or Three Threads in TAfe. Bjf Charlet 
Lever. A new work by the author of " Charles O'Malley," 
to be Issued In numbers by Harpers. For sale by Peter> 
son. 
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PlOTOMAL FlILD-BOOK OV THE RlTOLfTTION. Bjf BoUOn J. 

Loun^. New Tark: Barpert. Part First of thia long- 
•xpacted work hui appeared, and fblly sustains the ex- 
pectations which had been raised by the annonnoement 
of the pttbllahers. It is to be issued in twenty num- 
bers, at twenty-flve cants each, and to contain illus- 
trations, by pen and pencil, of the history, scenery, bio- 
graphy, relics, and traditions of the war of independence. 
There are to be no less than six hundred engraTlngs on 
wood by Loosing k Barritt, chiefly flrom original sketches. 
The specimens before us are quite equal to the Tery finest 
wood engrarings in the London ArtJoumal. 

XAflna OFmiiro. By Fndrilca Brtmer. Hlarpert. 
This little pamphlet contains a reprint of the two papers 
on ** Life in the North," which appeared in Sartain some 
months since, and a Tery beauUlU story called <*The 
Light-House." 

Pbidb and iRBnoumoH ; A new Seriet ^ As DiMAjfiim, 
^hift, 8to. paper eoTcrs, price 25 cts. To the readers 
of fiction it will of itself be a snflicient recommendation of 
this work, that it is one of Harpers' Library of Select 
Norels. The work is in two distinct parts, one being a 
•tory In Illustration of " Irresolution," the other in lUm- 
tratlon of "Pride." The stories are of a domestic cha- 
racter. 

Lm or Jimrr Liim. By Q. O. Fbtter. New Tork : Dt- 
wUt <£ Davenport Price 12^ cents. A work to be pur- 
chased by all who wish to become acquainted with the 
history of the wonderfkil woman who is about to Tlidt our 
shores. 

THMVtAMOTTBM'WotaJttOr Living for Appearances. New 
Tork: Barper d Brothers. The brothers "Mayhew,'* so 
favourably known by their " Magic of Kindness," Ac, Ac, 
hare given us another of their charmii^ and InstructiTe 
fictions. The work is illustrated with designs by Kenny 
Meadows, and is printed by the American publishers in 
handsome style. 

Tn Toimo Pedia Dorka. By Mrt. Qrey. PhOaddphia: 
T. B. PeUrton, Mrs. Grey is decidedly among the most 
popular of the noTclists of the day. We hare not read 
the " Prima Donna," but Jud|^ng tnm. those of her novels 
which we have read, we have no doubt the work will 
richly repay a perusal. 

BTum's DumosABT t/ JfeAon^ Sngin^^workj and 
BngiMcring. Appietont. Nos. IX. and X. of this work 
have been received. Svery number thus 1^ has con- 
firmed the ihvourable opinion which we originally formed 
of the value of this work to all practical mechanics, as 
well as to gentlemen desirous of having on their shelves an 
authoritative work of reference on the sul^ecto of which 
it treats. 

AnoimrA; or Uu FaM of Berne, By M. WiOeie OdBim. 
Harperf Lihrory qf Sded NneU, No. 141. This is a 
romance of the fifth century, as its title indicates. The 
author has ventured, therefore, upon a portion of history 
eomparatively unexplored by the novelists. It is a capl> 
tal sul^ect, and is said to be managed with great ability. 
Ar tale by Zither. 



EDITOR'S TABLE. 

WomMWOBTH.— It is hardly necessary to refer our readers 
to the interesting article on this sul^ect, from one of our 
contributors. We take the privilege, however, of quoting 
here an extract flrom a letter of Mary Hewitt's to the 
editor, received by the last steamer. 

*'0f course Wordsworth's death will be much spoken of 
with you. What a calm and beautiful life he was privi- 
leged to live. In the midst of the scenes he loved, fr«e 
from worldly care, honoured and acknowledged, and 
without any signal grief throuf^ the whole of his life^ ex- 



cepting the decay of his sister's mind, and his daughter's 
deaUi, which, however, was merely like an angel departs 
ing before him to open, as it were, the gates of heaven to 
receive him. 

*< A letter before me says, *Dear Mrs. Wordsworth bean 
this heaviest of all her trials with truly Christian resiff- 
nation. It was touching and beautiful to see the manner 
in which she went through the moumfril duties on 
Saturday, when we saw him laid at rest beside the 
daughter he so deeply mourned. The whole country, 
rich and poor, seemed to have assembled in Grasmera 
churtdiyard to pay the last mark of respect to him, who 
^as so deservedly loved and venerated.' 

** The Americans loved Wordsworth and honoured him; 
they will miss him in their visit to the old mother coon- 
try, and they who have seen him will feel than«alv«a prl- 
vUeged." 

LAMAxmn's Impiiomptu.— Among the translations of 
this piece which have been received, we make room for 
the following : — 

PAB ALPHOmn SI LAMABXIMB. 

A un ami qui demandait un conseil sur une m^son qn*U 

flJsaitb&tir. 

Teux-tu, sans rftgle et sans 6quen« 

Orienter la rudie i miel f 
Ouvre la porte sur la terre, 

Kt le fen^tre sur le deL 

TBAKBLATID BT LUCT UHWOOD. 



To a friend who asked counsel concerning a house he 

about to build. 

Wouldst thou, without rule, expose 
* The hive with all Ito garnered prise? 

Then, on earth the door undose, 
The window on the skies. 



National OoirvximoN or thi Fuboni op XDUOAfiov. A 
Convention of the friends of Education, was held in Phl]»> 
delphia, in October, 1840. The convention was nume- 
rously attended, and by ite deliberations and discossioni^ 
gave a strong impulse to the cause of popular education. 
It is proposed to hold a similar convocation the present 
summer, and ttom the indications from various quarters, 
the second convention will be still more imposing in ite 
character than the first The Bon. Horace Mann, the 
President of the former meeting, in accordance with its 
instructions, has issued an earnest and eloquent address^ 
inviting a fUll attendance of all interested in this great 
sul^ect We could be glad to transfer the whole of this 
address to our columns, but have not the room. To pre- 
vent misapprehension, however, in regard to the tma 
character of the contemplated meeting we quote the reso- 
lution of the former conventicm authorising the present 
call. 

** On motion of ProC Hart, ttom the Business Committee^ 

** Setdvedf That in the Judgment of this Convention the 
friends of education in all ite departmonte ought to be 
enlisted in Ito deliberations, and that in issuing notices, 
or an address for the next annual meeting, the invitation 
shall be so firamed as to comprehend both titiose interested 
in Common Schools, and those connected with Colleges, 
Academies, and other institutions." 

The proposed meeting will be held in the dty of Phila- 
delphia, (m the fourth Wednesday of August It will be 
one of the most important meetings, so &r as the interests 
of education are concerned, ever held in the United States. 
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Habdscbabblb.— This exceedingly popular tale, we un- 
derstand. Is about to be brought out in book form by De- 
witt and Davenport of New Tork. We are sure we need 
not say a word in ito oommendatlon to the readsm of 
Sartain. 
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Thi Tablu TDBirKD.r- We indited, some months Ago, 
» yery staid and demure little quaker-Iike paragxmph, 
headed the " Editor's Table/' in which we considered 
■aid ** table" as a bona fide entity, with aotaal dimensions 
and a material substance. An ingenious reader,' ** down 
east," has taken it into his head that there may be also 
such a thing as a 

"RBADBE'8 V A B L 1," 

and has sent us a description of faJs own in particular. 
He says it is " well-made, of substantial mahogany, oma- 
BMnted with an elegant pen*and4etter>hoider, a massiTe 
Inkstand, sereral Tolumes of Oibbon, Yon Huller, Ha* 
eaulay, and— and— the last number of Sartain! My eye, 
from running orer the history of the race fi>r many thou- 
sand yean, filled with national crimes, horrors, and 
butcheries,— my ejC) I say, weary with these scen«s of 
blood and shame, turns— ah, with what a warm fbretaste 
of pleasure I to this welcome monthly guest. How beau- 
tiAil the engrarings I How entertaining, and instructiTe, 
and Taried the reading matter I"— But, we cannot go 
farther with the extract, lest the << reader" should become 
personal. 



MvSKL— Most heartily do we respond, old-&shioned and 
heretical as it may be, to the sentiment contained in the 
Ibllowing lineS) clipped scmie weeks since from the ** Pre*- 
hjfUrian." The article is glTen without name. We shall 
be glad to hear from the author, whoeTer he is. 

I am not musical— I noTer could 

lUl into raptures o'er Italian singing; 
** Songs without words" I nerer understood, 

Tho' soft and sweet as "harp of houri's stringing:" 
I ncTer ask a lady for a son& 

(No matter how <*diTineIy" she may sing it) 
Without a secret hope it won't be lon^ 

Unless the poetry has beauty in it. 

Tet there is music, to whose sound my heart 

Beats in glad unison — sweet music fiiling 
Ibe soul with joy, tho* all unschooled by art— 

Sometimes in melodies low voiced and thrilling 
It comes; and sometimes on the charmed ear 

Falls in a gush of sweet, wild minstrelsy; 
Anon its lofty organ-tones I hear. 

Lifting my soul in solemn gladness high. 

Wouldst hear this music f Then go Ibrth in spring, 

When nature from her death-like trance is waking; 
Hear the glad robin and the blue-bird sing; 

List the sweet clamour that the brooks are making; 
Hark to the whispers of the young leaves, telling 

That May, sweet May, is come to us once more; 
Stand by the lake, where tiny wavelets swelling^ 

Break in melodious chorus on the shore. 

Wouldst hear this music? Listen to the thunder, 

Mingling its deep voice with the summer rain; 
BUnd mutely gasing, filled with awful wonder. 

And heu Niagara's loud anthem strain : 
Or when the winds lift up their voice on high, 

Swaying the forest branches round and o'er us. 
Say, in what mood of loftiest ecstacy, 

Gould human genius tnme sublimer chorus? 

And music dwells, homely indeed, yet sweet, 

In many a household sound of gentio meanlnc^ 
The soft, quick pattering of tiny fbet. 

The quiet voice that In our childhood's dreaming 
We called the wood-worm's song before he died ; 

The cricket's note; the ketUe's (dxeerfnl humming ; 
The gentie purring of the oat beside 

The fire, fresh heaped to wait her master's coming. 

These, and those softened rural sounds that seem 
To make the summer stillness only deeper^- 



The cow-bell's tinkle by the distant stream ; 

The soothing hum that lulls the noontide sleeper; 
The labour-lightening music of the bee ; ^ 

The long-wound horn, the labourer's toil suspending. 
Are voices all of varied melody, 

In one sweet praisefUl concord ever blending. 



** Thb MnruTB Book," is the titie of a very clever weekly 
sheet, printed in Philadelphia, and edited by an aBsooia- 
tion of young gentlemen. From its columns we extract 
the following witty verses, which we jrueu, from other 
evidences than the initials, to be from the pen of our 
valued contributor, Elisa L. Sproat. 

TO XT VUCUBB HUSBAND. 
BT B. U B. 

Oh, thou most enchanting I-^bnt stop ;— in the first plaoe, 
I hold that of all oases mine is the worst case. 
While other Jyonng ladies have lovers in plenty, 
I hav'nt one beau I and— oh, dear ; Tm past twenty. 

And really now, Fm not hard to be suited ; 
The charge of ill-temper which some have imputed 
I hurl in the fkce of tiie impudent scoffer; 
Who knovf* I have never reftised a good offer. 

Of oourse, as the choice is to last me for ever, 
I take it for granted he's handsome and clever ; 
Knows how to make money (though scorning to hoard it). 
For no man should marry who cannot afford it. 

In person I'd have him be rather commanding ; 
With an eloquent tongue and a sound understanding. 
Not young— he'd be sheepish or boorish or twirty ; 
A man is no man till he's stepped over thirty. 

In figure be ought to be graceful and slender; 
In manner a mixture — ^half bold and half tender. 
In intellect high, independent, uncommon : 
In soul like a God— but in heart like a woman. 

Regarding his whiskers; the forms are so various. 

And their culture at best is so very precarious. 

That, as Josephine answered, when questioned about 

them, 
I like the fluje best that can best do without them. 

I deprecate much the mischievous opinion 
That a wifb should stand firee of her lord's Just domlidon 
Jfy husband may scold till he's sour as sorrel, 
Provided /have the last word in the quarrel. 

Of course be will market, and help in the trudging, 
And not put his wife to nnfemlnine drudging ; 
For Eve came not first to the garden, but Adam, 
To do the rough work, and make ready for madam. 

Abroad when the evening I'm socially spending. 
His obTious duty's to be in attending; 
With a cloak brought to keep out the night wind's seve- 
rity. 
And a smiley if Fm cross, to soothe down my asperity. 

At home, in return. Til discharge every duty, 
With masculine vigour and feminine beauty. 
Clean house and good fare ; no excesses exhibited ; 
Headquarters at ten, and all latch-keys prohibited. 

In short, he who wishes a partner for lifo would 
Find me a most perfbct example of wifehood. 
And the higher his blessings in pocket or patrimony. 
The more he will find me Inclined to matrimony. 



Oabsoub.— Nothing is more characteristic of the writings 
of Mr. Irving than the perfect fUmeas with which he 
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nniibrmly speaka of tboM who are to any extent Uf 
jirtiiB, A befttttSful instance of this ocean in his ** lit% of 
Ooldsmitb," Jnst published by Putnam. In the pre&oe 
to ttiat work, he has occasion to speak of his own peribr- 
mance in connexion with a riTal candidate for the pnblio 
ihTonr. 

** When I was about of late to rerise my bli^^phlcal 
sketch, preparatory to republication, a Tolume was put 
Into my hands, recently giren to the public by Mr. John 
Fortter, of the Inner Temple, who, likewise aTailing Him- 
self of the labours of the inde&tigable Prior, and of a few 
new lights since evolred, has produced a biography of the 
poet, executed with a spirit, a feeling, a grace, and an elo- 
quence, that leave nothing to be desired. Indeed it would 
have been presumption in me to undertake the subject after 
it had been thus feUdtously treated, did I not stand com- 
mitted by my preyious sketch. That sketch now appeared 
too meagre and insulBcient to satisfy the public demand; 
yet it had to take its place in the rerlsed series of my works 
unless something more satisfectory eonld be substituted. 
Under these circumstances I have again taken up the 
suttjeot, and gone into it with more fblness than formerly, 
omitting none of the facts which I considered iUustratiTe 
of the life and character of the poet, and giving them in 
as graphic a style as I could command. Stfll the hurrted 
manner in which I hare had to do this amidst the pres- 
sure of other claims on my "attention, and with the press 
dogging at my heels, has prorented me flrom giving some 
parts of the sul^ect the thorough handling I could have 
wished. Those who would like to see it treated still more 
at large, with the addition of critical disquisitions and the 
advantage of collateral ftcts, would do well to refer them- 
selves to Mr. Prior's circumstantial volumes, or to the 
elegant and discursive pages of Mr. Forster.'* 

To appreciate ^illy the goodness of heart that dictated 
such sentiments as the above, one must have the two works 
by him for comparison. Lest our own opinions might be 
considered as tinged by patriotic pr^udloes, we quote an 
estimate of the two works from a late number of Black- 
wood, no partial judge towards Americans certainly. 

"We have been recalled again to the memory of Oold- 
smith by a Life of the poet lately re-written and extended 
by Mr. Washington Irving. The appearance of another 
biography so shortly after the * Life and Adventures' of 
Mr. Forster will seem at first to be very inopportune. One 
of the two, at least, will be thought superfluous. But the 
two works are in some respects dissimilar. If the reader 
be desirous of a classic and almost uninterrupted narrative 
of the checkered career of Goldsmith, written in a style 
which Goldsmith himself would have approved, he will do 
wisely to address himself to the pages of Mr. Irving. The 
work of Mr. Forster is more miscellaneous, more discur- 
sive, more critical ; anecdotes of contemporaries are largely, 
too largely, introduced; the writings themselves of Gold- 
smith are criticised; and the politics of the day are ocoa- 
sionally discussed. This last topic, both Whig and Tory 
will probably agree wiUi us In thinking is quite unneoes> 
sarily introduced in a Life of Goldsmith, distinguished as 
he is by a peculiar abstinence from all party politicB. 
Mr. Irving adheres almost exclusively to the narrative ; 
he does not even give us any critical estimate of the works 
of Goldsmith— an omission in which the reader will feel 
some disappointment; for no one, we apprehend, would be 
more capable of such a task than Mr. Irving. Neither 
does he appear to have bestowed any minute attention to 
biographical details; he has taken his fects as they were 
presented to him in the pages of the laborious work of Mr. 
Prior. He has reproduced the narrative, separate frt>m 
•xtraneous matter, and clothed it in the charms of his own 
•tyle. This is all he has done, or, we presume, professes 
to have done. Twice sifted, and at last clad in a classic 
and delightful style, we have the mere narrative of the 
Life of Goldsmith in as complete a form as it Is likely to 
attain. 

" With little labour to himself; and little other merit than 
what Is implied in writing elegantly, Mr. Irving has pro- 
dnoed a very acceptable book. His work is less varied 



than his predeceaaoi's, but Its workmanship is more 
plete. The reader of Mr. Irving will resign himself Into 
the hands of his biographer, and be carried on to the laat 
page in uninterrupted g^tiflcation. The reader of Mr. 
Forster, whatever other pleasure he may derive, will cer- 
tainly add to it that of an occasional controversy with hl« 
author: he will gain more, but he will often lose his tem- 
per in the acquisition. The titles of the two biographies 
ought to be reversed. At all events, it is diflcult to 
understand why Mr. Forster should have added to Us 
work its second title * Life and Adventvrtg f for, in spite 
of its green and gold, and Its pictured page, it is fer fron 
possessing thai popular ohanMster which the word * advoi- 
tares' would imply. One who. In reading it, should bt 
Interested only In the career of Goldsmith, woold oftoa 
And the gilded and be-piotnred leaves passing with jxaor 
peeted rapidity through the finger and thumb.** 



OUB JULY NUMBER. 

The first number of the new volume Is before the 
reader. Have we not made It better than we promised? 
As to embellishments, we have given you six full paga 
engravings, besides twenty-five fine embellishments of 
various kinds soattored through the bo^. Among tki 
embellishments, besides a brilliant oolovtred title-page^ 
and a tinted engraving of Summer, are sixteen engraving! 
illustrating Scenes In the Life of William Penn, Hm 
founder (tf the Keystone State. One of these is a finefy 
executed line engraving representing Penn's eelebtatod 
Treaty with the Indians. Another is a superb messotinto 
by Sartain, giving a likeness of Penn with fiowing locks 
and in armour, before he donned the Quaker garb. This 
likeness is engraved from the original portrait patntod 
from life, In Ireland, In lOfiflL We give also, In the pre- 
sent number, engraved portndts of Wordsworth and Mn. 
Osgood, with biographical notices. In the reading matter 
will be found a brilliant article from J. Orvllle Tkmvft 
D.D., on Intelligence and Labour, another of Mrs. Kirk- 
land's unsurpassed domestic sketches, a graeeftal story 
from the pen of Mrs. Hughs, poems of great originality 
and beauty from Bayard Taylor, T. Buchanan Bead, 
Thomas Dunn English, R. H. Stoddard, Fredrika BremoTy 
Caroline May, Phoebe Carey, Mrs. Pease, Mrs. Dorr, Mrs. 
Clarke, and others. There is also an exquisite poem, not 
before published, by the late Mrs. Osgood, and the muaio 
contains that most beautiful of aU her songs, begimdn^ 
with the words, ** Gall me pet names, dearest" Harriot 
Martineau's Ambleside paper for this month has a spoolal 
interest as containing some Tery i^reeable reminlscenees 
of Wortbworth and Rydal Monnt Mr. Dowe, also^ whooe 
translations firom the " Later French Lyric Poets" haro 
attracted so much attention, has given some additional 
and very beauttftil versions from Lamartine, Soume^ and 
Chateaubriand. 

Thx OoMMENcnoiiT OF ToLUMM.— Sartaiu's Magaiino Is 
divided into two volumes yearly, commencing severally 
in January and July. We have full sets from January 
1850. Subscribers, therefore, can oammenre with either 
January I860, or July 1850. 

PsxMiuMB.— The system of granting premiums to snV 
Bcribers will be dLnontinued after the year 185a Mon^ 
heretofore expended on premiums will be used hereaflsr 
in embellishing the book Itselt Those wishing to seoara 
our superior premium plates can only do so by com- 
mencing with either of the volomet for the present year. 
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XRB BIKTH-PLAOl OF KOfllKB. 

■•Unfc ran oM lUBilDa (hmlBf Uiia(i(h tba t»H, 
Wbat hollow tmnt wool Uu whlMUsg bnoo; 
Tba owoHnt, inlwd wNh Itj*! browoHt ilud^ 
Tint to Cluw •;« ttu llftat of ti«Taii oonnT'd. 
Till monldorisi t»ttinj itnwi tlu grMtfnwn oooiti 
ODOt the ofttm feeoo of mvij • iIdifIo qKir^ 
Winn Hklim plimml, *lr IIA Itwlt vu BBw, 
ADd the bout pTomEHd whftt th« ftaej dnw," 

ifBuum <)/ JfcHMI' l l. 



€^t fnl^'B parting long. 



TBI POITBT WBITTBH, AHD TBI MUSIO ABBAHOBD AMD OBDIOATBD TO 



HAMILTON G. BROWNE, 



BT HIS SISTBB, 



MISS AUGUSTA BROWNE. 



■ntezcd, Moordliig to Aot of Oongren, In tha yew I860, by Jonr Sabtaiv A Oo^ In tlM dtrk'a OOm of the DIgttk* 

Oonii ftur the JBofltom DiBtrict of PonnsylTftni*. 
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THE YOUTH'S PARTING SONG. 
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SBOomTiBn. 

Hail I brother, hail I 
Onr youth is swifUy fleeting; 
In joyous hope we pledge in Mendly greeting. 
With aims most high. 
And aspirations burning, 
We'll tread life's winding path, dishonour spuming. 



THntnTXUR. 

Hail I brother, hail I 

The ftiture smiles before us, 

LUb beokons on, and Hope's bright star shines o^er us. 

Then, brother, hail I 

And may a nobler greeting. 

Timers drama past, be ours, where nought Is fleeting. 
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V8TLT has it been said, 
that less learning makes 
a learned man at one 
age of the world than at 
another. The time was 
when a knowledge of 
the art of reading, was 
in itself all-suffioient, 
ihongh at the present 
day, especially in onr 
own happy country, the 
want of it is a disgrace even to early boyhood. 
It will not, perhaps, be so generally admitted, 
that it takes maoh more greatness to make a 
great man at one time than at another, bat it is 
equally true. At some periods in the progress 
of almost eyery nation, great men are so scarce 
that CTen mediocrity becomes illustrious, while 
at others, there is such a flow of talent, that none 
but the strongest can rise into yiew. When Na- 
poleon led the armies of France to victory, a 
long line of marshals and generals served 
under him, whose names grace the pages of 
history merely as efficient subordinates, any 
one of whom, if he had lived a century 
earlier, would have attained a place in the 
front rank of the mighty ones. These facts 
should be kept constantly before us when we 
are endeavouring to appreciate properly the 
men whom history introduces to our acquaint- 
ance ; for he who wins his laurels from pow- 
erful competitors, deserves much more our 
applause than one who merely gathers them 
because they lie invitingly in his path. The 
season which produced John Hampden, the 
subject of this memoir, was a season of plenty. 
Never was there a more brilliant array of 
statesmen and patriots than that which the 
love of English liberty brought in the middle 



of the seventeenth century to the battle against 
the encroachments and despotic aspirations of 
the first two Stuart kings. It is one of the 
compensating principles in the natural organi- 
zation of nations and other communities, that 
times of distraction and tumult serve always 
to draw out and expand the latent talent of the 
people. 

Then flourished Eliot, and Pym, and Vane, 
and Cromwell, and a host of other noble spirits. 
Such men as these are usually produced but one 
at a time, and but once in an age. And yet the 
era of the *' Great Rebellion" teemed with them. 
Even to serve under men like these, is honour- 
able. Hampden led them ; and had his life 
been spared until the day of triumph, he would 
probably have secured for them and for the 
rest of his countrymen, a happier termination 
for their labours. Be this as it may, his exer- 
tions in the cause of his country, and the per- 
fect self-devotion, the eminent ability, and 
majestic integrity which made them so effica- 
cious, have secured for him a place in the 
regards of the generations which have suc- 
ceeded, higher than any of his co-workers in 
the same cause ; have emblazoned his name 
brightest on the most glorious page of his na* 
tion's history, and have singled him out from 
the crowd of patriots, who ennobled his age, 
as "the patriot." 

To condense within the limits of a magazine 
article, a complete account of his life is impos- 
sible ; to give even an intelligible abstract of 
it is scarcely less. It would require an inves- 
tigation of Uie motives and characters of thou- 
sands, and a record of the actions of a whole 
generation of Englishmen ; it would form the 
most important volume of a great nation's his- 
tory. I purpose, therefore, to attempt nothing 
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ftirther than to 8tat« a few of the prominent 
points in his personal history, and to call at- 
tention to a few of the personal relics of him 
which remain to us. Here, far from being 
, embarrassed by a superabundance of materials, 
we are struck with their scarcity. Though 
estimable in private life, it was the public life 
of Hampden that made him renowned, and 
himself sacrificing eyerything priyate to the 
public weal, his ootemporaries seem to have, 
at least partially, forgotten that there could 
be a private history of such a man. 

John Hampden was bom in 1694. It is 
generally believed that London has the honour 
of being his birth-place, though the people of 
Buckinghamshire, who adored his name, long 
denied this claim, asserting that he was one of 
themselves, born at the manor-house at Hog- 
gestone, in the hundred of Cottlesloe, in their 
oounty. His family was an ancient one, able 
to trace its descent, in an unbroken line, from 
the times before the Norman conquest. The 
estate and residence in Buckinghamshire, from 
which the name Hampden was derived, was 
conferred upon the family by Edward, The 
Confessor, and was transmitted in direct male 
succession to the patriot It is said that, in 
the fourteenth century, the Hampdens were 
one of the most opulent families in England. 
Besides the extensive domains in Buckingham- 
shire, they had large possessions in Berkshire, 
Oxfordshire, and Essex. In the time of Ed- 
ward I., one of them was obliged, in order to 
escape the loss of his hand, to surrender three 
valuable manors, as penalty for striking the 
Black Prince in a dispute at tennis. This sur- 
render is commemorated in the traditionary 
lines 

''Tring, wing und Ivaahoe 
Vor strikiiig of a blow 
Hattpden did forego 
And glad 1m oould ofloapo §o.** 

Notwithstanding other losses during after 
years, the estate to which ** the patriot" suc- 
oeeded was very large. The mother of ** the 
patriot" was Elizabeth Cromwell, sister of 
Robert Cromwell, who was the father of the 
great Protector, and a descendant of a sister 
of Thomas Cromwell, the prime minister and 
favourite of Henry VIII. , who succeeded to 
Wolsey's power and to a similar downfall. 
But 'tis superfluous to speak of John Hamp- 
den's ancestry. The noblest could add no- 
thing to his worth ; the meanest, such as his 
oould ennoble. 

Hampden was not four years old when the 
still ample estates of the family descended to 
him in -consequence of the death of his father. 
The story of his boyhood, and of his early 
manhood, as far as it has been transmitted to 



us, possesses but little interest, and will olaim 
but few words. It is to be regretted that we 
have not fuller accounts of his early life, for 
it is almost impossible that such a man as he 
should live to middle age, before doing any- 
thing worthy to be recorded. The care of his 
education was entrusted, after his father's 
death, to Richard Bouchier, master of the 
free grammar-school at Thame, in Oxfordshire. 
He remained with Bouchier for several years, 
and then entered, in 1609, as commoner at 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Here he pursued 
his studies with the same indomitable energy 
and persevering seal which he afterwards dis- 
played in the great battle of life. He conse- 
quently gained considerable reputation for 
scholarship, the first fruits of which was his 
being one of those chosen to write the Oxford 
poems of gratulation on the marriage of the 
Elector Palatine and the Princess Elisabeth. 
It is worthy of remark, that among his asso- 
ciates upon this occasion, was William Laud, 
afterward Archbishop of Canterbury, who be- 
came as celebrated for his thorough support 
of the arbitrary measures of Charles I., as did 
Hampden for his opposition to them. The last 
three lines of the verses produced by their 
joint labours, expressed a hope, or propheoy, 
that from this marriage, a progeny should rise, 
such as should be unequalled in the whole 
world. These lines are, as Lord Nugent sug- 
gests, indeed remarkable, when it is remem- 
bered that from this marriage sprang Prince 
Rupert, who led the royalist troops by whom 
Hampden was slain at Charlgrove. 

In 1613, he was admitted to the Inner Temple 
as a student of law. Here he gained a repu- 
tation less enviable than that he had acquired 
at Oxford, and we fear not less justly awarded. 
Clarendon probably referred to this epoch, 
when he charged him with having led, in his 
earlier years, **a Ufe of great pleasure and 
license." To what extent he allowed lively 
temperament and fascinating manners to be- 
tray him into the dissipations of the times, 
cannot now be determined. His errors were 
not, probably, very serious ones, else they 
would have sapped his taste for literary la- 
bours, and have, in some degree at least, in- 
capacitated him for intellectual efforts. That 
they did not do so, we have not only the evi- 
dence of his later career, but the positive 
testimony of one not likely to speak more fa- 
vourably of him than he deserved. Sir Philip 
Warwick declared that before leaving the 
Inner Temple, he possessed ** great knowledge, 
both of scholarship and law." 

But, whatever may have been his irregu- 
larities, they were soon thrown aside. On the 
14th of June, 1619, he married; and, as we 
are informed by the same author who charges 
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him with " the lioiit8« and pleunre," he tad- 
denlf " re&ed to a more reserved and melan- 
oholy society," from that lime forward leading 
a life of " extraordinarj Bobriet; and striot- 
naaa, bat retainiog hU usual eheerfulneu and 
afFabilitj." His wife was Eliiabeth, only 
daughter of Edward STmeon, Lord of the 
Uanor of PTrton, in Oxfordshire. 

For flOToral ^ears after his marriage, thongh 
not altogether inattantiTe to pablio affairs, in 
which he was destined. loou to take so con- 
■pieaone aad hononrable a part, he lived in 
retirement on hie estate in Buckinghanuhire. 
Having no private interest to promote, no p«r- 
Honal vanity to indulge, no oraving desires, no 
uneasy ambition to gratifj, he shunned the 
strife of politics, and sought for happiness in 
Oe society of his irife, and in efforts for the 
welfare and improvement of his numerous 
tenantry. The house in which he resided 
during this tranquil period of his life, is still 
standing, and is now owned h; the Hobarts, 
Barls of Baokingfaamshire. It is a brick build- 
ing (Fig- 1, in front), in good condition and re- 
pair ; but has of late years had its external ap- 
pearance much altered, if not improved, by the 
ooncealment of the red brick under a coat of 
white atocoo. The scenery aioiind it is de- 
scribed as eiceedinglj beautiful: "The view 
from the house opens through a long vista; a 
lawn of nohle width, and carpeted with the rich- 
eat verdure, slopes on until lost beneath the sha- 
dows of magnificent trees, judiciously cleared 
so as to afford one of the richest views in the 
midland counties of England. On a clear day 
the prospect over hills, and into deep valleys 
and dark woods, and down dells clothed with 
juniper and beech and chestnut, seems inter- 
minable; a very empire of beauty." 

In the immediate vicinity of this beautifal 
spot, tma which it ia aeparated by a narrow 
road, is the charch (Fig. 2, in front), where, 
during the happy season of peace which succeed- 
ed his marriage, the patriot so often knelt, and 
in the interior of which (Fig. S), hia remans now 
repose. The church, like the dwelling, is well 
kept, and in good repair, and affords a speci- 
men of the old English honse of worship. But 
the partionlar spot where rests what was mortal 
of the great Hampden, is not certainly km 
Ko proud monument is reared where the 
triot sleeps, not even a simple stone to tel 
here he lies. Tradition, however, points 
spot close to a plain tablet of black marble, 
dedicated to the memory of his wife, who died 
on the 20th of August, 1634. This tablet w 
' erected by Hampden. It is set in a sim[ 
frame of ligbt^ccloured marble, and bears t 
patriot's tribute to the virtues of hia lost oi 
" in perpetual! testimony of conjugal love." 



*■ In bar pUfTliuca 
Hi* fUla ud oomfttt of hfr nelghboan, 
Th« Ion mncl glorj of ■ mil ordond bmllj, 
Tha dallght anil happlnua of Undn jwnaM, 



though the patriot's grave is nnmarked, a 
veiy imposing and cosUy structure (Fig. 4), 
stands near by, dedicated to the memory of a 
later, and less distinguished John Haupdeikt 



who died in 1754, the nineteenth "hereditary 
Lord of Great Hampdeo." This tomb is in- 
teresting in this connexion, principally be- 
cause, besides its gorgeous armorial bearings, 
it exhibits a sculptured representation (Fig. 5), 
of the fall of that great ancestor, whose noble 
and heroic devotion to the eanse of his country 
and her liberties, gave such enviable and last- 
ing renown to his family name. Figure 4 re- 
presents the whole of the oval tablet, with the 
upper part rich iu armorial bearings, and the 
representation of the patriot's fall on the lower 
part, of which Figure 6 is an enlarged view. 
The figures, kc, are cut in white marble, and 
stand in bold relief from the dark veined 
marble that forms the substructure. 

According to the prevailing taste of the time, 
weeping children are placed at each angle of 
the oenotaph, one bearing on a staff a repre- 
sentation of the liberty-^cap, and the other 
holding in his hand a scroll, intended, perhaps, 
to represent Magna Charta. 
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HsmpdeD made his Gnit Kpp»ranoa an the 
stage of public life in IC20; when he look hia 
seat in the Honac of Commons of (he British 
Fariiament. as member for Qrampoand, then 
a borough of wealth and importance. This was 
the crisi* of hie life, the point when it became 
necesaarj to decide, whether b; joining the 
coartiers he shonld attain honoar and adrance- 
ment, or bj attnohing himself Ut those who 
wen relisting the tendeDo; of tbe government 
to deapotiEm, he shonld reoeive onlj palna and 
penalties in this life, tind look to the life to 
come for rewards. He did not hesitate. He 
tiirew himself at once into tlie arms of the 
popular party, and with Bteadj integrity he 
always afUrwards adhered to It. This decidon 
waa • sad diiappointment to bis poor mother, 
who, prond of his great talents and aoqnire- 
mente, longed to see her eon t, peer of the 
realm. There is preeerred in the Britlafa Ha- 
eenm, a enrioDS letter from this lady, in which 
the following advice is sent to Hampden, bnt 
withoDt effeot : " If ever my sonn will seeke for 
hii honour, tell bin nowe to come; for heare 
is Eanltitndes of lords a making — Tioount 
Handvile, Lo. Thresorer; Viconnt Dunbar, 
whioh was Sr. Ha, Constable; Tieount Falk- 
land, which was Sir Harry Carew. These two 
last of Scotland ; of Ireland, divers; the de- 
putie a vicount, and one Mr. Ktiwilliame, a 
barron of Ingland ; Mr, Villers a vicount, and 
Sr. Will. Fielding a barren. I am am- 



bitious of my Bonne's honour, which I wish 
were nowe conferred upon him, that bee might 
not come after so many new creations." Bnt, 
the path which this beloved son entered, was 
not tiiat leading to titles and preferment. Its 
eonne lay rather toward persecntion and the 
prison. He aimed not to profit by the power 
of the government, but to resist ita encroach- 
ments npon the libertiei of the people of Eng- 
land. 



Though, in the earlier Parliaments of which 
he was a member. Hampden took no distin- 
guished part in the proceedings, it wsi neitber 
from want of interest, nor of ability, but rather 
from an innate modesty, which withheld him 
from assuming to lead, except when aircam- 
stances rei^aired it. This was proved when 
the crisis came. When danger thickened 
aronnd the patriots, and many began to falter, 
then he pressed firmly on at the head of those 
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irho feftrad not the eaeoantsr. It iru thas 
thkt, ft'om being a mail coinp*rttiT«lya)iknoini, 
he snildenlj olaimed the admiring appl&nae of 
K whole Dktion. Thus it wui that, when first 
ba attracted public attcatioD, he had already, 
a« Sir Philip Warwiok eipreiseB it, " all great 
qnalities r^>eaed abont him, of which he had 
never given a orade or ostentatious promise," 
Immediately after llie diisolntion at the 
second Parliament of Charles I., letters were 
Issned bj order of Council, under the priry 
seal, for forcing private persons to lend maney 
to the goTemment. Theee loans were exacted 
in most cases from members of the popular 
party. One of the reqaiaitions was addressed 
to Hampden, who positJvelj and resolutely re- 
fused the loan. Upon being asked why he was 
so onwilUng to contribute towards the King's 
neceesitieB, he gave the memorable answer, 
■■That he conld be content to lend as well as 
others, bat feared to draw upon himself that 
enrse in Magna Charta, which should be read 
twice a year against those who infringe it," 
In eonseqnence of this refusal he was arbitra- 
rily committed to a close and rigorous impri- 
t in the Oat« Honse (Fig. 6). This 



prison was built in the reign of Edward III., 
and was originally the principal approach to 
the enclosure of the monastery of Westminster, 
It obtained much celebrity daring the ciril 
wars In England, on account of the incarcera- 
tion of so many eminent men within its walls. 
From the Gal« House be was sent into private 
detention in Hampshire, 

Hampden had now suffered persecution ; it 
had its Qsoal effect. He no longer stood in thi 
ranks of the patriots. He placed himself ai 



their head. From a hithful follower be be- 
came at once transformed into a ekilfiil leader. 
In the new Parliament, which met <n March, 
162S, this change was remnrked by all. Lord 
Nugent informs an, that "Scarcely was a bill 
prepared, or an inquiry begun on any subject, 
however remotely affecting any one of tbe three 
great matters at issue — privilege, religion, or the 
supplies — but he was thought fit to be associ- 
ated with St. John, Setden, Coke, and Pym on 



Upon the dissolntion of this Parliament in 
May, 1629, Hampden retired to his esUte in 
Buckinghamshire, to entire privacy, but not to 
inactivity. He was diligently engaged in pre- 
paring himself for further efficient action in 
the struggle which he foresaw must eoon re- 
oommence. Hietory and politics claimed his 
chief attention. Davila's History of the Civil 
Wars of France was his favourite, "as though 
in the study of that sad story of strife and 
bloodshed, he already saw the parallel which 
England was to afford so soon." There was, 
however, one thing remaining which might 
have unfitted him for tbe desperate display of 
determioatjon, which the crisis now rapidly 
demanded — the strength of his domestic ties. 
But Qod, in his wisdom, saw fit at this time to 
break them. On the 20th of August, 1634, 
died " the patriot's" wife. 

In the latter part of 1636, the celebrated 
ship-money writs were sent into Buckingham- 
shire. The English kings of tbe olden times, 
had claimed the right of requiring the maritime 
towns to furnish the royal nav; with a cert^n 
number of ships for the defence of tbe coast. 
Charles I. endeavoured to make this anUquated 
and obsolete claim, the foundation of a right in 
the King to raise, without the authority of Par- 
liament, a tai in money nrom all parts of the king- 
dom, inland as well as maritime. Had he succeed- 
ed he would have been entirely Independent of 
Parliament, and have had power to tai the 
people at will, England owes a great debt of 
gratitude to the noble spirits of the time, that 
he did not succeed. The next year the sheriffs 
were required to proceed by distress, in case 
of refusal or delay of any one to pay the ship- 
money. Here Hampden planted himself im- 
movably in opposition. The terrors even of the 
merciless Star Chamber (Fig. i)disturbed him 
not. The amount of his tax was only thirty- 
one shillings and sixpence. But it wa:', tu the 
principle of the enaction that he objer.ted. Ht 
reasoned as did the fathers of the American 
Revolution, " The right to take one penny 
implied the right to take a thousand," He de- 
nied tiie right. He refused-to pay, Pn>- 
oeedings ag^nst him were iiUmediately Insti- 
tuted in the Exchequer. The case was solemnly 
arguedbefore the twelve jtfdg«B. They ded^^ 
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in fKTOnr of the Crown by % majoritj- of right 
to four. But Hampden, though condemned b; 
Tanal Jndgefl, iru in reality trinmphant. He 
had att^ed his object; he had aronsed the 
people. Even Lord Clarendon wai constrained 
to testify, (hat "the Judgment infinitely more 
adranoed him, Hr. Hampden, than the aerrice 
for which it waa given. He was rather of 
reputation in his own coonty, than of public 
diiDonrae or fame in the kingdom, before the 
bnaiDess of the ship-money ; but then he grew 
the argnment of all tongues, eyery man inqui- 
lii^ who or what he was, that dnret, at his 
own oharge, support the liberty and property 
ttt the oonntry, as he thought, from being made 



a prey to the conrt." The same writer notioes 
his manner dnring the trial. " His carriage, 
throughout this agitation, was with that rare 
temper and modesty, that they who watched 
him narrowly to find some advantage against 
him, to make him leu retolnte in his oanse, 
were compelled to give him a jnat testimoDj." 
Hampden had hitherto, though firm, been 
gentle and moderate; he now became stem 
and impetuous. He had hitherto been merely 
for reform and protection; he now became, in 
the language of the times, " a root and branch 
man." Instead of seeking to lop off rotten 
boaghs, he now aimed to destroy entirety the 
corrupt tree. At the opening of the l^mg 
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FftrlUment in Harember, 1640, " the «ye» of 
bU men were fixed apon him u their Pftter 
Pktrin, «nd the pilot tb*t most steer th« 
■al through the tempest uid rocks which 
threUened it." The pereecntioDs which 
hkd endured, and the nniTersal belief in hii 
honest; of parpose, and deration to the pnbli 
good, made him the most powerfol man in the 
kingdom. The first oee to which he applied 
this power was in lealons support of the 
peachment of Lord Stafford; but when the 
Commons ohaiigad the conrse of proceeding, 
bj introdacing a hill of attainder, be ceased 
to t«ke part either way. Ho has been censored 
for this. Wh;, it has been asked, did he not, 
if he diaapproTed the attainder, oppose it as 
resotutol; as he supported the impeachment? 
Lord Nugent has well answered the question. 
"In a case doubtful to him onl; aa a matter 
of precedent, bnt clear to him in respect to the 
guilt of the accused person ; in a ease in which 
the aeoused, in his estimation, deserred death, 
and in which all law, except that of the sceptr 
and the sword, was at an end if he had escaped 
it; when alt the ordinar; protection of law 
to the subject, throughout the country, was 
suspended, and suspended mainly bj tbe coun- 
cils of Stafford himself, Bampden was not pre- 
pared to heroieally immolate tbe liberties of 
England, in order to save the life of him who 
who would hare destroyed them." 

Through all the Important scenes and acts 
which followed, Hampden took a leading part 
He was one of the fire members accused of 
treason, whom Charles undertook to seii 
the House of Commons, January 6, 1642; hut 
instead of being intimidated, from this tii 
" his nature and carriage"' became Geroc 
When, finally, the power of the sword w 
asserted for Parliament hj the Ordinance of 
Uilitia, and the Committee of Public Safety 
was formed, he lieoame a member of the Com- 
mittee; the King issuing his Commission of 
Array, raised his standard at Nottingham, and 
thus the struggle was made to be hereafter 
one of arms. 

Hampden was one of the first of the patriots 
to take the field. He hastened to Buckingham- 
shire, and tradition says, on Hampden Com- 
mon (Fig. 6], he mustered and marshalled the 
militia of liia native count;. Other, and per- 
haps better authority, designates tbe field of 
Cbnrlgroye as the place of muster. He de- 
Toted both purse and person to the cause. 
Besides raising a regiment at liis own eipense, 
he subscribed £2000 to assist tbe Parliament, 
and accepted the comnussioo of Colonel. He 
joined the army of the Earl of Essei, orer 
whom his powerful mind Boon obtained such 
an aeceudency, that the enemies of both, 
charged that he waa really the commander. 



(laeed by Parliament aa superintendent oT«r 
tbe Earl. Wall would it hare been for the 
cause, if this really had been the ease. Bat 
with all his influence he could not make that 
indiiidual an energetic general. At the battle 
of Brentford, during the first campaign, after 
his troops and those of Lord Brooke, in sup- 
port of the London regiment nnder Hollis, had 
borne the brunt of the day, he Tainly urged 
Essex to convert, by a decisire forward moTe- 
ment, a doubtful issue into a rictory. Had his 
adTice been followed, it would probably bare 
much shortened the war. 

It is not, however, our province to give m 
history of tbs contest. It is sufficient to ttj 
that Hampden became as dlstingaished for en- 
ergy in the field, as he had been for decidon 
in Parliament. Failing in his efforts to arooie 
his superior to some great enterprise, he was, 
nevertheless, exceedingly active in a smaller 
way ; and it was in the line of such duty that 
he received Ma death-wound. On tbe evening 
of the ITth of Jnne, Prince Bupert, with about 
two thousand men, surprised and burned two 
villages occupied by parliamentary troops. Aa 
soon as Hampden heard of this, he set out 
with a body of cavalry which volunteered to 



follow him, to endeavour to delay the royalists 

itil Essex could occupy the passes of Cher- 

iU, and cut them off from Oxford. Kupert 

drew up on the field of Gharlgrovs to receive 

the attack. The action had not fairly «om- 

sed, when Hampden received (wv bullete 
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trtna a. oalbineer. (F^. 9.) ThMe ihattared 
his shoaldcr bone; Us una hung powerieM 
kt hia side; and in tgoDy he rode off the field. 

Hia fint impulBe irfti to seek Uie TilUga of 
Pyrton, where thirty years before he had mar- 
ried the wife of hia affectiooa, but Rapert'a 
cavalrj interpoaed. Be then rode to Thame, 
abont tea milea ft^m the fatal field on which 
he waa woanded, and fonod refDge in the 
honae of Eieldel Brown. (Fig. 10.) Here, 
after six daya of excruciating pain, he ex- 
pired. Hia laat words were, "Oh Lord, aave 
mj country! — Oh, Lord, be merciful to — " 

Near the place where Hampden fell, at the 
interaeotiDn of four croM-roads, on the field of 



Charlgrove, a brick monument, coated with 
stone, has been erected to commemorate the 
spot, by tome noblemen and gentlemen ; but, 
/or tcanl <(/ fundi, it has been left unfiniahed. 
According to the original deeigo, it was to 
haTB Gonsiated of • square pedestal fifteen 
feet each waj, aurmounted by an obeliak ■•- 
Tenteeo feet high. The pedestal waa raiaed, 
the obeliak ia wanting. Figure 11 ie a oorreot 
repreaentatian of il« appeartDce at preaent. 
Bat why erect monnmentsT The; may pre- 
serre, for a time, the memory of aome men, 
but Hampden needs them aoL His name will 
be remembered and blessed longer than briek 
or mkrble can endure. 
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and the Parliament, he was a moderate sup- 
porter of the King. He disapproved of the 
appeal to arms, and would not be, in any waj, 
accessory to the shedding of English blood. 
In consequence, he suffered only in his property 
during the progress of hostilities, and remained 
unmolested during the rule of Cromwell. 

He was a member of the Parliament which 
Yoted the recall of the exiled Stuart. He 
fondly hoped that the restoration of the an- 
cient forms would heal the disorders of the 
body politic. Notwithstanding the systematic 
mendacity of Charles the First, he trusted the 
declarations of Charles the Second. 

Serious and devout in his habits, he looked 
with pain upon the license which followed the 
return of the King, and was disappointed in 
his expectation that it would speedily pass 
away. Thoroughly Protestant in his religious 
views, he was alarmed at the gradual drifting 
of the nation from the moorings of the Refor- 
mation. As the designs of James became 
manifest, even his tried loyalty did not prevent 
bim from raising the question, whether any- 
thing could be done to recover the securities 
for religion and liberty which had been reck- 
lessly thrown away. 

A visiter came from London — a man of se- 
rious and commanding aspect. Ostensibly his 
visit was one of friendship, and of relaxation 
from the pressure of public business ; but there 
was little of cheerfulness in the conversation 
which passed between him and his host. The 
countenances of both betokened the presence 
of weighty and anxious thoughts. Much of 
their time was spent in a secluc^ed grove ap- 
pertaining to the Cariswell estate. There they 
discussed the prospecta of England, and came 
to the unoonfessed conclusion, that it were 
better that national honour and individual 
security should be preserved by Oliver, than 
that national disgrace and individual spoliation 
should be inflicted by James. The time had 
come when many a true churchman and loyal- 
ist began to call to mind some of the good 
deeds of the Puritan King. 

They had brought the conversation on the 
great subject which weighed upon their minds, 
to a close, just as they reached the extreme 
border of the grove. They were in the vicinity 
of a small cottage which stood in a retired 
nook. 

«What have we here?" said the visiter, 
with an evident desire to give a change to 
their thoughts, ** one of your dependants ?'' 

*' No," replied Pemberton, ** an independent 
in matters civil and religions. The owner of 
that cottage is one of Oliver's old soldiers." 

" Indeed 1 from the residence he has chosen, 
I conclude he is disposed to live peaceably 
wider the man James Stuart." 



<< Perfectly so. He avoids society, and 
makes no allusions to the past. He is very 
devout, too, in his way." 

** A fanatic recluse ?" 

** There is nothing exceptionable in his con- 
duct, except his refusal to attend the parish 
church ; but I have not allowed him to be dis- 
turbed for his nonconformity." 

At that moment the occupant of the cottage 
appeared at the door, and began to move 
slowly down the gravel-walk leading to his 
garden. 

**He appears to have a very feeble step," 
said the stranger; *' is he sickly?" 

<* His slow step is, I suspect, the result of 
habit, and not owing to a want of strength. 
Were his old master to appear, he would pro- 
bably shoulder his musket (which, I am told, 
he still keeps bright) and fight as fiercely as at 
Naseby and Dunbar." 

'* He must be ill ; see I he is falling." 

The friends ran to his assistance. He had 
fainted. They bore him into the cottage, and 
placed him on his couch. While Pemberton 
went to a neighbouring spring for water, the 
stranger surveyed the apartment. The furni- 
ture was scanty but neat. Over the centre of 
the room, on hooks attached to the ceiling, 
hung his musket, as tree from rust as on the 
morning on which the regiment was inspected 
by Colonel Cromwell. An open Bible lay upon 
the table. 

The application of cold water to the face of 
the invalid restored him to consciousness. He 
thanked the friends for their kindness, and 
offered a silent prayer for the divine blessing 
to rest upon them. 

« Have you been £11 long ?" said Mr. Pem- 
berton. 

** For a few days," was the reply. 

<« Why did you not send to the Hall for aid?" 

** A friend has been staying with me ; he left 
this morning. I am free from disease ; but 
have less strength than I supposed. Sickness 
is new to me." 

" You have seen many years," said the 
stranger ; " were you never ill before ?" 

'* I have never been confined t^ my bed for 
a day, since I was a boy, except — " 

*< After the battle of Naseby," said Mr. 
Pemberton, as the soldier hesitated, ** when a 
bullet passed through him within an inch of 
his heart." 

** That happened as he was valiantly fighting 
for his blessed Majesty," said the stranger, 
with .grave irony. 

A slight smile curled the lip of the invalid. 

*• We will leave you now," said Mr. Pember- 
ton. " I will send some one to your aid." 

*' It will not be necessary — I am obliged to 
you for your kind intentions." 
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He hardly knew bow to understand our 
manner of speaking of ?7aseby/' said Mr. 
Pemberton, as they left the cottage. 

"He seems to f>e an educated man/' said 
his friend. 

''From a remark I once heard him make, 
I infer that he was, for a time, a student 
at Oxford; but I have no knowledge of the 
partioulars of his history. It is but recently 
that any intercourse has taken place between 



us. 



it 



** It strikes me that he is a man of sagacity 
as well as courage, and may be made useful." 

No reply was made to that remark. The 
friends proceeded in silence to the Hall. They 
there found letters which rendered it necessary 
for them to set out immediately for London. 

" Margaret, my dear," said Mr. Pemberton 
to his daughter, ** the occupant of the cottage 
beyond the groTe is ill ; I must leaTC him to 
your care." 

'* The old soldier?" said a fair girl of nine- 
teen. 

*' Yes ; send John to him at once, and learn 
what he wants, and see that he does not lack 
attendance during his illness. Farewell. I 
hope to return in a day or two." 

The host and his yieiter rode away for the 
metropolis. 



OHAPTBS II. 

Thi bencTolence of Margaret Pemberton was 
sufficient to cause her, at once, to comply with 
her father's directions, with respect to the in- 
mate of the cottage. Had filial obedience and 
beneTolenee been the only principles concerned 
in the matter, those directions would have re- 
ceived a more literal interpretation than she 
was disposed to give them. The influence of 
another principle, said to be very powerful in 
maiden bosoms, led her to resolve to accompany 
John in his visit to the invalid. 

She had often, in her rambles through the 
grove, (for maidens then, as well as now, were 
romuitic and lovers of nature,) seen the cot- 
tage, and noticed its occupant cultivating his 
garden, or sitting in the shade of an oak which 
Stood near his door. She had a strong desire 
to speak to one so recluse and solitary. True, 
she had been told that he was one of those 
who had caused the death of the blessed 
martyr, and who revered the memory of the 
usurper— crimes, in the opinion of the loyalist, 
somewhat more heinous than direct communion 
with the source of evil. True, she had never 
seen him at the parish church, and she had no 
idea of the existence of religion apart from sur- 
plices and written forms. True, terrific tales of 
the cruelties of the rebel soldiery had formed a 



large portion of the entertainments of her nur- 
sery. Still the inmate of tke cot<;age was an ob- 
ject of curiosity, as well as of compassion. Di- 
recting John to see that he had an attendant 
during the night, she resolved to visit him her- 
self in the morning. 

It was a morning in June. The foliage wore 
its softest green, and the birds sung their 
usual family songs. No cloud obscured the 
sun, and the nodding branches of the trees 
seemed to welcome his rays. With a light 
heart, Margaret hastened on her way, leaving 
her attendant far behind, and, with cheeks 
glowing with exercise, was soon at the door of 
the cottage. It was open to receive the sun- 
light, and the old man was sitting in his arm- 
chair. He smiled, and courteously inclined 
his head, as she entered and inquired respect- 
ing his health. 

'* I am better this morning, but so weak that 
you will excuse me from attempting to rise.: 
pray do me the honour to be seated." 

Margaret complied with his request. John 
entered, and having placed on the table cer- 
tain articles designed for the benefit of the 
invalid, he waited without for his young mis- 
tress. 

** I have seen you often, as I have been walk- 
ing in the grove," said Margaret, with a smile 
which some of the visiters at the Hall would 
fain have purchased at almost any price, ** and 
have wished to speak with you." 

** I have had the same desire," said the old 
soldier, *< especially when you were a child. I 
once had a daughter — " He paused, and closed 
his eyes. His maimer in uttering those words 
caused a bright tear to run down the cheeks 
of the maiden. "Do you remember, many 
long years ago, when I once spoke to you — ^It 
was near the spring, — ^your nurse drew you 
away ?" 

"I do." 

" I had a daughter — she was of the years 
you were then, when I lost her." 

"She died in her youth?" said Margaret, 
after a long ulence. 

" She did." The tears coursed down the old 
man*s cheeks. 

Margaret gazed upon him with astonishment. 
To witness manifest proofs of tenderness on 
the part of one who had fought against the 
Lord's anointed, and who was never present in 
a consecrated place of prayer, was what she 
was not prepared to comprehend. This did 
not cause her to withhold the tear of sym- 
pathy. 

"For more than twenty years I have not 
met with one like you — since I have been 
blessed with a tear of sympathy from a youth- 
ftil eye." 
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« I ftm sorry that w« h»ye not met before ; 
will you tell me more aboat your daughter ?" 

« My Mary and her mother were my idoU. 
It was fitting that they should be taken away 
from me: but that lessened not the guilt of 
those who did the deed. In a single hour I 
was written widow and childless !" 

** Of what disease did she die ?" said Marga- 
ret, not noticing the Intimation that she met 
with a death of Yiolenoe. 

** A musket-ball passed through her brain!" 

*' Was it an accident ?" 

'*Aband of Prince Rupert's troopers rode 
up to my house, and fired a volley through the 
Window, and rode their ways amid cursing and 
laughter. Mary was sitting at the feet of her 
mother, reading the Bible. Here is the Bible 
she had In her hands when she died." 

He rose with difficulty and tottered to a 
chest, and took out the book, and unfolded the 
linen in which it was wrapped. A large por- 
tion of its leaves were red with the blood of 
the child. Margaret, shuddering, closed her 
eyes. The old man kissed the red leaves, and 
returned the volume to its place. 

"I do not wonder that you joined the 
rebels," said she. 

" I was already in the army of the Parlia- 
ment, having early cast in my lot with those 
who struck for liberty and truth." 

** Was your wife killed at the same time?" 

** She was, though she lingered long enough 
to bid me farewell. It was just at nightfall 
that I learned that a party of horse had taken 
the direction leading to my house. I obtained 
leave, and hastened thither. I heard the volley 
when about half a mile distant. When I reached 
the house, Mary had ceased to breathe, and 
the life's blood was fast oozing from the bosom 
of my wife. She had just strength enough to 
bid me farewell, and to charge me to persevere 
in the good cause." 

<* Is it possible that amid such circumstances 
the could desire your continuance in arms ?" 

** She thought no sacrifice too great for the 
cause of truth and righteousness. I held her 
in my arms till she breathed her last : I then 
composed their limbs, and with my garments 
saturated with the blood of my wife and child, 
I returned to the camp." 

** Oh ! horrible !" said Margaret, placing her 
hands upon her eyes, as if to shut out the 
Tision. <* The King would never have permitted 
•ueh a deed!" 

*< Charles Stuart has gone to answer for his 
crimes at an impartial bar. I wish not to 
speak of him. I returned to the camp, and 
told my sorrows to my colonel, a good man and 
just, who wept and prayed with me. He would 
have ordered out the whole regiment to attend 
the burial, but he feared the sight would rouse 



the hearts of the sddiera to vengeance. A 
small band of praying men went with me, and 
we buried them underneath a tree whose shad* 
they had often enjoyed. Not long afterwarda 
the house was set on fire and consumed. I 
have never visited the place since. I was 
soon afterwards offered promotion. I felt 
that it was in consequence of my affliction, 
— I could not accept it at the cost of the life- 
blood of my wife and child. Promotion was 
never my object. I strove to have a single 
eye, and I succeeded, after my idols were taken 
away. I was enabled to say even in reference 
to that bitter dispensation, * He doeth all things 
well.' " 

" I do not understand you. You told me 
they were killed by Rupert's soldiers ?" 

'* I did ; but Rupert's soldiers could go no 
further than they were permitted by the Ruler 
of all. It was among His purposes that my 
idols should be removed from me, and the 
troopers were permitted to follow the sugges- 
tions of Satan, and slay them with wicked 
hands. I was bound to cherish resignation to 
the dispensations of Providence, but I was not 
bound to look with complacency on the perpe- 
trators of the deed." 

*' Did you continue in the army till the end 
of the war ?" 

** I served till God broke the stay and staff 
of this kingdom, and gave the people over to 
suffer the consequence of their folly and wicked- 
ness." 

At this moment John appeared at the door, 
and respectfully reminded his mistress that ii 
was necessary for him to return. << Must you 
go ?" said the old soldier, attempting to rise : 
Margaret prevented him firom so doing, and 
said, " I will see you again to-morrow." 

'* Thank you. I have spoken to you of 
events respecting which I have kept silence for 
more than a score of years." 

*< Farewell," said Margaret, extending her 
hand. 

*< Heaven bless you I" said the soldier, with a 
fervour which led to the mental inquiry whether 
it were not worth more than the blessings of 
the well-fed dignitaries who sometimes partook 
of her father's hospitality. She returned to 
the Hall, and, retiring to' her room, spent a 
thoughtful day. 

A new world was opened to view by her 
visit to the old soldier. That intelligenoe, 
feeling, and piety could be possessed by 
one belonging to a party which she had been 
taught to despise and abhor, was to h«r a 
discovery as great as that of a new planet 
would be to an astronomer. Her active 
imagination dwelt on the cruel scene she had 
heard described, and her tears flowed more 
fireely in solitude than in the presence of the 
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sufferer. She pardoned all hie enbeequent acts > her for whom I have mourned for so many 



of rebellion against the King. 



OHAPTBS III. 

On the following morning, Margaret went 
alone to the cottage. She found the old soldier 
sitting under his tree, enjoying the morning 
breeze. His cheek wore a healthier hue, and 
he rose without difficulty as she approached. 
She seated herself near him on the green turf. 
<*Tour Tisit yesterday/' said he, **has re- 
freshed me greatly. The young do not know 
how much their sympathy can do for the aged. 
I can only thank you, but you will not lose 
your reward. * Inasmuch as ye haye done it 
to the least of these my brethren ye have done 
it unto me.' I would not be presumptuous, 
but I have an assurance that I am His." 

** You ascribe to me a merit," said she, ** to 
which I have no claim. It was no religious 
motke which led me here yesterday." 

*'That may be; still the act was one of 
kindness. You manifested a sympathy to which 
I have been for many years a stranger." 

** You haye not been entirely without sooiety ? 
You have sometimes had visiters ?" 

**I have had visiters — some of whom the 
world is not worthy, and whom it would be 
perilous to name. But no one but you has so 
reminded me of my daughter. A voice like 
yours I have not heard for many long years." 

*' I shall rejoice if I can in any way add to 
your happiness. I am sorry that we have not 
met before." 

** It has doubtless been for the best. It has 
caused me to feel more deeply that this is not 
my rest" 

** Have you no relatives ?" 
<*I have neither father nor mother, nor 
brethren nor sisters according to the flesh. I 
have other relatives, but they became estranged 
from me when England's troubles came on. They 
have possessed themselves of my inheritance, 
and probably do not know that I am living." 

** If it be not unpleasant to you, I should 
like very much to hear the incidents of your 
•arly life." 

** It is never unpleasant to the aged to speak 
.of the events of their early years. I have often 
wished for some one to whom I could recount 
the mercies I have received." 

** Why then have you not sought society ?" 
*' For a long time my safety depended upon 
my seclusion. Perhaps I am not wise in de- 
parting from the reserve that I have heretofore 
maintained." 

«< Do you think it possible that I could injure 
you ?" 

<* No, I do not Tour eye is like the eye of 
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years, and for whom I shall continue to mourn 
till I am called to meet her in a better world." 
After a pause of some moments, during 
which he was either collecting his thoughts or 
engaged in mental prayer, he began. ** I was 
an only child. My mother died when I was 
quite young. I have a dim recollection of a 
sweet countenance which smiled upon me, and 
of a silvery voice which called me her own 
dear boy — but perhaps these were dreams sug- 
gested by the wants of my young heart My 
father was a prosperous merchant His success 
had nearly satiated his desire fot property, 
and a new ambition sprung up in his bosom. 
It was that his family should be ennobled, not 
in his own person, but in that of his son. Him 
he desired to see among the peers of the realm. 
He held that whieh could purchase rank — for 
the venal fountain of honour was open to the 
highest bidder. It was not merely a title that 
he wished me to wear. He desired that I 
should be fitted to an active part in the direc- 
tion of public affairs. To this end he sent me 
to Oxford. 

*' While I was pursuing my studies at Oxford, 
the whispers of discontent began to be heard. 
They gradually increased into that clear, full 
utterance which made Hampden the most popu- 
lar man in England. My father was an earnest 
adherent of the King, and in his frequent let* 
ters, he urged me to make myself prominent in 
the same cause among my fellow-students. I 
had been a diligent student of the literature of 
Greece and Rome, and the spirit thence derived, 
prepared me to sympathize with Pym, BUiot, 
and Hampden, rather than with the advocates 
of arbitrary power. But the patriotism de- 
rived from heathen sources is not strong enough 
to withstand the suggestions of interest. As 
the cloud grew darker, and the perils of those 
who opposed the King increased, I was induced 
to refrain from expressions I had somewhat 
freely used, and to atlow myself to be claimed, 
and reckoned as one of those who supported all 
the measures of the King. This gave great 
sati:jf action to my father. He informed me 
that my name was well known to his majesty, 
and that the way was open for preferment in 
his service, as soon as my academical course 
was finished. 

** Soon after this, as I was strolling through 
the streets on the morning of the Sabbath, 
curiosity led me to look in at the door of a 
church, in which a noted Puritan was accus- 
tomed to preach. I had no intention of re- 
maining during the service; my object was 
simply to see the preacher, and to listen to a 
few sentences of his harangue. He rose to 
announce his text, just as I entered the door. 
There was something commanding in his ap- 
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pearanoe. His eye was piercing, and Mb coun- 
tenance marked with the lineaments of thought 
He named his subject, which was the dignity 
of man, and entered upon it in a manner which 
at once riyeted my attention. I forgot where 
I was ; I forgot that he was a Puritan ; I forgot 
eTerything but the subject ; I never before felt 
my importance in the scale of being — noYer be- 
fore had a view of the high objects for which 
alone I could worthily liye. The preacher 
then proceeded to show how men came short 
of the dignity of their birth. By a course of 
reasoning confirmed by a constant appeal to 
facts, and set home by a feryid eloquence of 
expression, I saw my own character in a light 
never before revealed to me. When he closed 
his discourse, I found myself standing in the 
aisle. I hastened to withdraw and conceal the 
tears that were coursing down my cheeks. 

** The impression made upon my mind was 
abiding. I studied the Bible, and found that 
the preacher had g^ven the Bible view of man. 

<< A change took place in my demeanour, which 
attracted the notice of my companions : they 
were ignorant of the cause, and attempted by 
yarious means to dissipate what they were 
pleased to term my melancholy. Their efforts 
tended to increase the darkness that brooded 
over my soul. 

** I spent the ensuing vacation with my uncle. 
His house was the head-quarters of the sporting 
gentry, lay and clerical, of the neighbourhood. 
I avoided their society as much as possible. I 
abstained from the wine cup, save once, when, 
to dissipate my gloom, I drank to intoxication, 
and received the plaudits of those who were 
ready to fight for the Church and King. 

< * One day I had stolen away from the revellers, 
and was taking a solitary walk. It was late in 
November. The cold wind swept the dry leaves 
along my pathway to the churchyard. Just as 
I reached it, a funeral procession was moving 
toward an open grave: there were scarcely 
a dozen persons in the procession, and but 
one mourner. It was the funeral of a widow, 
and the mourner was her only daughter. Her 
dress, though neat, was not sufficient to shield 
her fragile form from the piercing wind. She 
wept aloud as the earth fell upon the coffin. 
The expression of woe that sat upon her coun- 
tenance, as she looked her thanks to the at- 
tendants when the grave was filled up, was 
such as I never saw before, nor have ever 
seen since — no, not in all my witnessings of 
death in the field and upon the scaffold : even 
the hardened grave-digger wept at the sight. 

**Ab she turned to leave the graveyard, I saw 
that she could scarcely keep from falling. I 
instinctively stepped forward, and took hold of 
her arm, without speaking. She accepted the 
proffered support, without looking up to see 



who gave it. She told me afterwards, that she 
believed my act saved her heart from breaking. 

** I went with her to the dilapidated and lonely 
tenement whence the dead had been borne. 

*< *May the Lord reward youT said she, as 
we reached the door. She did not invite me 
to enter, nor did she by her manner repel me. 
I entered ; she pointed to a seat. She Uien sat 
down in the chair which It was evident her 
mother had recently occupied, and covered her 
face with her hands. After a long silence, I 
succeeded in making proffers of service. 

« < I may not refuse your offer,' said she ; 
* my trust is in Qod alone, and the aid which 
he furnishes, I will receive with thanksgiving. 
Ton are his servant, or you would not offer aid 
to the friendless.' 

'<<Tou are mistaken,' I replied, <I am not 
what you suppose me to be. that I knew 
where I might find himl' 

** She looked at me with surprise, as I wept 
before her. 

" * Can you not pray with me ?' said she. 

(« < I cannot offer the prayer of a believer.' 

« < Let us pray,' said she, falling upon her 
knees, and potiring forth a prayer indicative of 
her deep affliction and strong hope, and sub- 
lime in its intercession for one who had shown 
kindness to the orphan in the day of trouble. 
Eyen while she was yet speaking, I felt that 
her prayer would be answered. 

<< The next day I learned her history. She 
was the daughter of a preacher recently de- 
ceased in the western part of England. The 
widow, with her child, was on her way to her 
former home. She was taken ill. The disease 
was supposed to be contagious, and no one 
would receive them. They were constrained 
to turn aside to that untenanted cottage, 
whence, after a few weeks of suffering, the 
mother departed to join her husband in the 
better land, leaving her daughter in the midst 
of strangers. The daughter had been obliged 
to part with a portion of her wardrobe to pro- 
cure comforts for her mother. She was now 
alone and destitute ; but she supported herself 
by the principles she had learned from her 
father's teachings and her father's Bible. 

<' On the third day, I set out with her on her 
way to her friends. Ere she had reached her 
destination, we felt that our hearts were ona 
for time and eternity. 

*< I returned to my father's house, and made 
a frank declaration of my views and feelings 
on the subject of religion, and of the relation I 
sustained to Mary. He listened with calmness, 
and for a moment I hoped that He, in whose 
hand are the hearts of men, had interposed in 
my behalf; but my hope was soon disappointed. 
My father gave me one week, in which I must 
renounce my religion, and break my faith with 
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Marj, or go forth a disinherited md homeless 
wanderer. At the end of that week I went 
forth to see my father's face no more. I re> 
joioed that I had strength gi^en me to part 
from house and lands for the gospel's sake. 

**l did not return to the Uniyernty. With 
the funds I had in hand I established myself in 
a branch of business with which I was some- 
what acquainted, and was soon after married. 
For nearly ten years we lived in quietness, 
and our little daughter gave a joy to our hearts 
which we never expected to experience on this 
side of heaven. 

" When the war came on, and it became my 
duty to take the field, we parted with many 
tears. My dear wife strengthened me in my 
purpose, and willingly exposed herself to dan- 
ger for the good cause. 

''When the changes of war brought the 
regiment to which I belonged into the vicinity 
of my dwelling, I rejoiced that I could see my 
loved ones once more, but trembled at the dan- 
gers to which they were exposed in consequence 
of that part of the country's becoming the seat 
of hostilities. I made an ineffectual attempt 
to remove them. What became of them you 
already know." 

'* I think you told me you continued in the 
army till the close of the war V* 

*'Till the people of England, in their per- 
verseness and foUy, voted that Charles Stuart 
should rule over them. I then thought of 
leaving England ; but without a clear call, I 
could not leave the graves of my wife and 
child. A friend purchased this secluded spot 
for me, and the good hand of the Lord has 
kept me till this hour." 

« You still preserve your arms," pointing to 
the musket visible through the open door. 

** I shall probably never war again, except 
with principalities and powers, and shall have 
no use for the weapon, still I take a pleasure 
in keeping it bright. It has reminded me of 
past mercies, and of my duty to keep my 
spiritual armour polished and in readiness." 

Thanking him for his narrative, Margaret 
returned home, reflecting upon principles and 
feelings to which she had hitherto been an 
utter stranger. 



OHAPTBR lY. 

On Mr. Pemberton's return from London, 
his first inquiries were respecting the occupant 
of the cottage. Margaret's replies evinced an 
interest which raised a smile on the lips of her 
father. "One would almost be inclined to 
think that you have found a lover in the old 
rebel," said he. 

'* He is an exceedingly interesting old man," 



said Margaret, « and I think if my father had 
suffered as he did, he would have been a rebel 
too." 

" I am sorry you have so little confidence in 
your fiftther's loyalty, though you may have 
less before you have more. Since you are so 
much interested in the old man, you will not ob- 
ject to being the bearer of a message to him ?" 

<< By no means. Shall John go with me ?" 

'* No ; I would that no one should know your 
object." 

Margaret took the letter, and hastened to- 
wards the cottage. As she drew near, she 
heard the soldier's voice, and was sorry to find 
that he was not alone. As she stood doubting 
whether she ought not at once to return, the 
voice became more distinct, and she found that 
it was the voice of prayer. The petitions were 
distinctly heard. Her own name was men- 
tioned, and blessings of which she had no defi- 
nite conception were invoked upon her. She 
could not dismiss the conviction that there 
was within the cottage a personal presence, to 
whom the suppliant was earnestly yet reve- 
rently presenting his requests. 

When his prayer was ended, she knocked, 
and was admitted. She delivered the letter. 
He started as he saw the superscription, and 
gave her a searching glance. **My father 
directed me to hand it to you privately." He 
proceeded to read the letter. His eye bright* 
ened and his cheek glowed as he went on. 
When he had finished, he rose and said with 
great animation, *<The time is well-nigh come: 
I did not expect to see it, but I shall see it 
before I die. The blood of his saints has not 
been shed in vain t" 

Margaret regarded him with astonishment, 
and waited in vain for an explanation of his 
meaning. He seemed wrapt in thought, and 
indisposed to converse. She rose to depart. 
*' Tell your father I will see him soon ; more I 
cannot say now. Do not deem me unkind. 
Farewell I" 

On Margaret's return to the Hall, her asto- 
nishment was increased by the arrival of a 
large number of visiters. They were all grave, 
and some of them even fierce-looking men. It 
was plainly no pleasure party which had 
gathered there. The laugh was not heard, 
and scarcely a smile was seen to move any lip. 
The hours were passed in grave deliberations, 
to which none but themselves might listen. 
The old soldier soon arrived and joined them. 
Having passed an hour with them, he retired 
with a glowing countenance and burning eye. 
As he passed Margaret he gave her an affec- 
tionate salutation, and hurried home with the 
elastic step of youth. 

The visiters disappeared, but not so the cloud 
upon Pemberton's brow. Day after day seemed 
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to increase tbe weight of anxiety whioh was 
weighing apon his soul. 

News at length eame of the landing of Wil- 
liam of Orange. A message to the cottage 
brought the old soldier, with his bnmished 
musket to the Hall. In company with Pember- 
ton he rode awaj to Join the army of the Prince. 



In a few months they returned in safety, and 
the weapon was restored to its former placdi 
nerer to be taken down again. 

** It has done its last work," said the soldiert 
** and so has its owner." 

Margaret watched by his bedside daring hia 
last illness, and received his parting blessinga. 



HYMN TO THE OCEAN. 



BT MB0. ■. G. KIKNST. 



Voa eT«r esll«flt thou, uQfkthomed Deem 
Unto the spirit's yet profounder depths I 
And He who t^are thoe that myxteriooe Tolee, 
Whom hollow tones make tremulons my toal, 
From thoiight*a abyiw awakens its responM. 
Who, that bath gated on thy portentoas breast, 
And sden It h<«aTe, as if some mighty heart 
GonTulsiTely beneath its surface beat, 
Can marrel that throngh saperstition*! mists 
Tbe ancients saw and feared thee as a god? 
For when Imagination spreads her wings 
AboTe thy trackless, measureless expanse, 
Lol thou becomest a huge Titan stretched 
In ominous repose, mad breathing hoars*, 
As muttered thunder in yon gathering cloud; 
But as that rises, growing dark and dense, 
Thou wakenent too, in thy terrific might, 
Foaming with rage, and for the combat armed 
From the munitions of thy secret caTes; 
While erery threatening thunder-peal of HeaTvn 
Is bellowed back from thy defiant waTosI 

Thus, Ocean, I, on airy pinions poised. 
Behold thee in the sunlight and the storm; 
But, when I rise to ReafKm's purer realms^ 
Hy truer rision riews thee as thou art — 
No god thyself, butOod's stupendous thoughtl — 
The chief expression of his matchless mighty 
And swayed fbr ever by great Nature's laws. 
Ay, nature's Sovereign, lest In turbulonee 
Thou break from his vast chain of harmoniet, 
Hath placed a shining monitor on high. 
Whose mystic signs thy rentless tides obey : 
Oh I when her smile serene upon thee beams. 
How thy wild waves rejoiee and laugh again- 
Chasing each other as in fh>lic mood 
They cast white pebbles on the beaten shore. 
And how resplendent art thou, when, with mom, 
In golden IWery Phoebus* heralds come, 
And burnished l»nocs gleam athwart thy breast I 
The fiery steed« that urge his radiant ear 



Seem leaping as from out thy hidden depths 
To mount the orient, while alt nature hails, 
And thine exulting wares the chorus Join 1 
Then sends the soul her orisons above. 
Timed to the muslo of thy morning hymn. 

When murky clouds at twilight veil the sky. 

And flit like spectres o'er the leaden sea, 

A murmurous moan, from thy deep caTems ien^ 

Appals my ear, at each receding wave 

Gives pause a moment to the breakers' boom; 

A supernatural awe steals through my soul. 

While ghosts of burled memories rise in troops. 

And pass in slow review across the bmln; 

Then, too, prayer wakens, but its trembling thought 

Shrinks from the lips that palsying Fear hath sealed. 

And timid hides within the heart's recess. 

> 

But oh, when night and storms oontend wtthonl^ 

The distant roar of thy tumultuous surge 

Startles imagination, like to groans 

Of demons from the pit of BrebusI 

I seem to stand alone on danger's brink. 

That trembles with the crash of breaking sees— 

To linger there, as spellbound by the aenM, 

The awfulness of true sublimity — 

Old Ocean warring with the inoensM winds! 

From year to year, from age to age, thy volee, 

Perpetual Sea, proclaims Omnlpotonoal 

An uncreated, all-creating power, 

Transcending far as heaven thy proudest heights; 

D<'erM>r than thine unfathomable depths; 

Wider than is thy limitless expanse— 

Bncireling thee in its immensity. 

And staying thy ambitious waves at will. 

Ah, here Thought's subtlest faculty must (ktl — 

It cannot pierce the dim indnflnlte. 

Which awes the soul through thee, mysterlal Beep I 

And nearest brings it that engulfing sea. 

Where thou, thyself art lost— KTsniiiTf. 
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SONNET. 



BT OBOBOB H. B K B R. 



How canst thou call my modest love impure, 
Being thyself the holy source of ailf 
Oan ugly darkness from the fidr sna flillV 
Or Nature's compact be so insecure, 
That saucy weeds may start up and endure 
Where gentle flowers were sown f The brooks that erawl 
With l«8j whispWB through the lilies tall. 



Or rattle o'er the pebbles, will allure 

With no Mgned sweetness. If their fbnnt be sweet 
So thou, the sun whence all my light doCh flow — 
Thou, sovereign law by which my fluioles grow— 

Thou, fount of every feeling, slow or fleet— 
Against thyself wouldst aim a treacherous blow, 

Slaying thy honour with thy own eonoait 



APPROACH OF THE ISRAELITES TO MOUNT SINAI. 



BT THB SSy. J. P. DUKBIH, D.D. 



(BeB BDgrmTing.) 



Wk left Israel ftt Rephidim, celebrating the 
▼iotory gained over the Amalekites. <' And 
Moses built an altar, and called the name of 
it Jbhovah-Nissi;" i. e. The Lord my banner. 
Ancient monuments In honour of great events 
were always expressiTC of a religious senti- 
ment, because deliverance and victory were 
regarded as given by the supreme power, 
known to Uie different nations as Jehovah, 
Jove, or Lord. In the neighbourhood of this 
altar they remained several days, during which 
time the Jewish commonwealth began to as- 
sume a more regular and consistent form. The 
occasion of this was the visit and wisdom of 
Jethro, the Priest of Midian, and the father-in- 
law of Moses. Some forty years before this, 
Moses, the illustrious fugitive from Egypt, had 
taken reftige in these mountains ; and finding 
the family and flocks of Jethro here, he entered 
into his service. According to the custom of 
the East, the daughter of Jethro, probably, 
tended her fether's flocks, and thus Moses and 
Zipporah were thrown together at the wells, 
where the flocks were watered in the evenings, 
and in the deep shade of the overhanging 
mountains in the heat of the day. One might 
readily have anticipated the result ; they were 
quickly married. When Moses was called back 
to Egypt, for the purpose of bringing the people 
of Israel from thence, in order to lead them to 
the Promised Land, he took his wife with him 
aevoral days' journey, when some unexplained 
cause occasioned her to return, with her two 
sons, to her father, Jethro, who seems to have 
remained in the vicinity of Horeb with his 
flocks. After witnessing the signal overthrow 
of Amalek at Rephidim, and probably hearing 
rumours of Moses' greatness, he hastened to 
the Hebrew camp with Zipporah his daughter, 
the wife of Moses, and her two sons Gershom 
and Eliezer. Their meeting is characteristic 
of the East unto this day. ** And Moses went 
out to meet his father-in-law, and did obeisance, 
and kissed him ; and they asked each other of 
their welfare; and they came into the tent. 
And Aaron came, and all the elders of Israel, 
to eat bread with Moses' father-in-law before 
God." Within the group of the same moun- 
tains I witnessed similar meetings between our 
Sheikh Tualib and his friends, in 1843. As 
we pitched our tents at evening, at the junction 



of Wady Feiran and Wady Sheikh, an Arab, 
with a form of the finest proportions, came 
forward and respectftilly saluted Tualib. Hi« 
full, loose garment hung gracefully around his 
person, and his finger was adorned with a ring. 
He was a nephew of our old chief, a rich young 
Arab, in prospect of a Sheikhship. His herds 
of sheep and goats were browsing on the oppo- 
site side of the valley. I was surprised to see 
him assist in pitching our tents, but quickly 
learned that his flocks were to furnish the 
roasted kids for a feast that night, to which 
Tualib and his chief friends were invited. As 
the young Bedouin prince led away his friends, 
one of my young companions exclaimed, " Be- 
hold the Belvidere Apollo !" The symmetry 
and grace of that noble and independent son of 
the desert will long live in my memory. 

As yet the administration of the affairs of 
the Hebrews was dirided into three great de- 
partments, over which Moses, however, exer- 
cised a general supervision. The religious 
affairs were committed to Aaron, the military 
to Joshua, and the judicial to Moses. The day 
after the feast, Moses sat to judge the people 
from morning until evening; and Jethro re- 
mained with him. He readily perceived that 
no man could endure the daily fatigue which 
Moses had to undergo, and he very wisely said 
to him, <* The thing that thou doest is not good. 
This work of judging the people is too heavy 
for thee : thou art not able to perform it thy- 
self alone. Hearken unto my voice, I will give 
thee counsel, and God shall be with thee. 
Thou Shalt make them ordinances and laws, 
and shalt show them the way wherein they 
must walk, and the work that they must do. 
And choose thou from among the people, able 
men, such as fear God, men of truth, hating 
covetousness, and make them rulers of thou- 
sands, rulers of hundreds, rulers of fifties, and 
rulers of tens, that they may judge the people. 
And if there be any matter too hard for the 
inferior judge, let it be carried to the next 
superior, and if it be too hard for any of them, 
then let it be brought to thee. Thus thou shalt 
be able to endure, and all this people shall 
also go to their place (the Promised Land) in 
peace." Moses accepted this wise advice of his 
father-in-law, and then dismissed him in peace 
to his own land or pasture grounds in the vicinity. 
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The reader of English history will see in this 
adyice of Jethro, the germs of the Anglo-Saxon 
jurisprudence. The great Alftred divided all 
England into connttes, answering to the divi- 
sions of thousands in the Hebrew arrangement ; 
he then divided the population of each county 
into hundreds, and these hundreds into tens, 
answering strictly to the judicial hundreds and 
tens of the Hebrews. The English division 
was for judicial purposes, and oases came by 
appeal from the tens to the hundreds, and from 
the hundreds to the county courts, in which a 
sheriff had paramount authority, acting for the 
crown. And an appeal lay from all these 
courts to the king himself, as in the Hebrew 
arrangement the appeal lay to Moses in 
weighty matters. Indeed, if this were the 
proper occasion to discuss th^ subject, it would 
be easy to show in the Hebrew commonwealth 
all the elements of Anglo-Saxon liberty, and 
very many of the peculiarities which distin- 
guish our own Republic. 

It has already been stated that the people 
were famishing for water when they arrived at 
Bephidim ; and from the sacred history it is 
evident that Bephidim was very near to Horeb, 
as Moses was commanded to take his rod and 
go strike the rock in Horeb, and the water 
should flow for the people, which It seems re- 
mained at Rephidim. This would suggest that 
a valley led from Horeb to Rephidim, through 
which the water flowed from the rock in Horeb 
to the Hebrew camp. Assuming that the mo- 
dem Sinai is the true Horeb of Moses, there 
is no difficulty in placing Rephidim to the 
northwest, in Wady es Sheikh, which extends 
from the base of Horeb to Wady Feiran, and 
thence to the Red Sea. Accordingly, at the base 
of Horeb, the traveller is told he may see the 
identical rock which Moses struck. From the 
accounts of previous travellers, and my settled 
conviction that the legend in regard to the 
rock was a fable, I had made up my mind that 
it could not excite any interest in me. May I 
tell the reader that, notwithstanding my good 
stock of skepticism, this stone made more im- 
pression on me than any natural object claim- 
ing to attest a miracle ever did. Had any en- 
lightened geologist, utterly ignorant of the 
miracle of Moses, passed up the ravine and 
seen the rock as it now is, he would have 
declared — ^though the position of the stone, and 
the present condition of the country would have 
opposed any such impression — ^that strong and 
long-continued fountains of water had once 
poured their gurgling currents from it and over 
it. He could not waver in this belief for a 
moment, so natural and perfect are the indi- 
cations. I examined it thoroughly, and if it 
be a forgery, I am satisfied that a greater than 
Michael Angelo designed and executed it I 



cannot differ from Shaw's opinion, that ''Nei- 
ther art nor chance could by any means bo 
concerned in the contrivance of these holes, 
which formed so many fountains." The more 
I gaxed on the irregular, mouth-like chasms 
in the rock, the more I found my scepticism 
shaken; and at last I could not help asking 
myself whether it was not a very natural solu- 
tion of the matter, that this was indeed the 
rock which Moses struck; that from it the 
waters ''gushed forth," and poured their 
streams through the Wady es Sheikh to the 
famished Hebrews at Rephidim. 

After completing the preliminary judicial 
arrangements already recited, Moses led the 
people to Horeb, a group of granite mountains, 
precipitous, lofty, jagged, and so sterile thai 
scarce a spear of grass is found in a crevice. 
This interior gproup is surrounded by higher 
and, were it possible, still more terrible and 
gloomy mountains, which enclose it as the 
awful sanctuary of the Almighty. At the base 
of this mountain the Hebrews pitched their 
tents, and suffered their flocks to wander in 
the adjacent valleys, and upon the neighbouring 
mountains for nearly a year, during which time 
the law was given, and the tabernacle built. 
Of this period of Hebrew history I have already 
written in the number for April, of last year. 
Their military force and arrangement will claim 
attention now. In reference to these we have 
minute information in the Book of Numbers, 
which contains an account of the military 
strength, and organisation of each tribe. The 
general enrolment took place at Mount Sinai, 
in the second month of the second year after 
their departure from Egypt The divine order 
for the enrolment was in these words, " Take 
ye the sum of all the congregation of the 
children of Israel, from twenty years old and 
upwards, ail that are able to go forth to war in 
Israel ; number them by their armies." From 
this last expression, it would seem that each 
tribe had a military organisation of its own; 
the object now was to form one confederated 
army, under one general command. The re- 
sult of this military enrolment was as follows: 
Of fighUng men, 

Reuben, 46,500 

Simeon, 69,800 

Gad, 46,660 

Judah, 74,600 

Issachar, 64,400 

Zebulun, 67,400 

Joseph, 72,700 

Benjamin, 86,400 

Dan, 62,700 

Asher, 41,600 

NaphtaU, 68,400 

Total, 608,660 
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It will be seen by this enrolment, that there 
was a grand army of effeotlTe men amounting 
to 603,650, not including the tribe of Leri, 
whioh was oonseorated to the serrioe of re- 
ligion. 

The military diTision of each tribe had its 
prince or general ; and was divided into thou- 
sands, and these into hundreds, and these into 
tens ; and over each of these subordinate diyi- 
sions was a commander, called the captain. 
When the camp set forward, the tribes marched 
according to a particular order assigned to 
them ; and when the tents were pitched, the 
Tabernacle was in the centre, and each tribe 
took its plaeo as specifically assigned in the 
order of encampment. Thus, the head-quarters 
were at the Tabernacle, where Jehovah himself 
presided ; in front of it were the tents of Moses 
and Aaron, and on each side, and in the rear, 
families of the tribe of Levi attending on the 
service of the Tabernacle. Two thousand cubits 
distant from the Tabernacle to the north, were 
three tribes, to the west three, to the south 



three, and to the east three. Thus Ood was in 
the midst of them. 

Supposing each effective soldier in this grand 
army was the head of a family consisting of a 
wife and three children, then the total number 
of the emigrating host of Israel would be ttoo 
miUiotUf four hundred and fourteen thouaandy two 
hundred souU. And this vast multitude had 
sprung from the family of Jacob, consisting of 
seventy-six souls, within the space of two hun- 
dred and fifteen years, being the period of the 
sojourn in Egypt. 

In the second year after their departure 
from Egypt, they struck their tents at Mount 
Sinai, and in military order marched towards 
the Promised Land. The story of their ad- 
ventures and triumphs is told in the Penta- 
teuch. And to one who is well informed with 
respect to the manners and customs of the 
people of Arabia, even at this day so distant 
from the period of the story, it will appear so 
natural and so lifelike, as to preclude all doubt 
of its truth. 
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ADDRESSED TO MRS. S. V. 



BT THB BEY. DB. VAN ABSDALB. 



Hin. I Chrlfftian frtondalilp l^aent of heaven to hleta, 
With toothing solace e'en life's deepest woes ; — 

As heaven's bright ran with golden tints doth drew 
nie darkest clouds on which fte beams repose 

80, to the heart which flsels thy hallowed ray, 

The night of grief is tinged with gleams of day. 

Nor Is thy worth felt only In onr wo : 

Onr pleasures are more predons where thon art; — 
Vo brightest scenes wfaidli man on earth can know, 

Thou dost the hope of brighter scenes impart; 
Without thee, Joy has grief, and grief is doubly sad. 
Bat with thee, grief has joy, and joy is doubly glad. 

Ah, little know the irrellgions throDg 
Whose God is wealth, or luxury, or ftm»— 

Or who in empty Ikshion whirl along, 
Vanning with dying breath ambition's flame,— 

Little they know of GhristlaB Friendship's power 

To swell lift's Joys, or cheer its (Roomiest hoar. 

What are their friendships?— grorelling self still reigns, 
Though loud professions and felse rows are theirs; 

They share your pleasures^ but they fly your pains; 
Their Ibndest smiles are but deoeithtl snares, 

Luring yon on till sorrow dims your day, 

Or some misfortune drlres the herd away. 

• 

Bat Obristlan Friendshtp, noble and dncera, 
Free from all low or base dissembling arts, 

Is moTsd ftr less hj smiles than sorrow's tear, 



And clings most closely midst mlsftrtone's darts; 
'TIs then it flies its object's peace to guard. 
It asks not praise — it seeks not earth's reward; — 

Self is Ibrgotten, and it fondly tarns 
To soothe or succour those It holds so dear; 

And oh I how warmly — tenderly it yearns 
The troubled soul with lasting peace to cheer. 

Pointing It upward to those realms on high 

Where grief ne'er comes, and r^tures nerer die. 

Each strives the other to protect fttnn ill, 
To smooth life's path which leads but to the graTe— 

To gaard from danger— and in Tirtae still. 
And felth and hope, the deathless soal to save ; 

While heart with heart in Ibnd communion blends;— 

Such are the blissful ties of Christian flriends. 

Dear lady, years hafto passed st n ee s a d and lons^ 

Bereft of all my heart had held most dear, 
Doomed by disease to pour my plalntlTe moan. 

Which none who loTed me once then lived to bear- 
Tour Christian Friendship the deep gloom dispelled, 
Which long my spirit with dread power had held. 

Tes, years have passed, and more may pass, and yet 
While thought, or memory, or life shall last, 

Thy gentle kindness I can ne'er ftrget— 
Or cease to pray, God bless thee ftr the past; 

God bless thee and all thiiw^— and when life ends, 

God grant that we in ^?en may still be friends. 
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BT HAKKIIT MAKTIHIAU. 



Thv season has arriyed when our district is 
in its richest beauty ; but when it yields the 
least pleasure to the resident gentry. The 
fatigue of life at the Lakes during August and 
September is such that all of us who can leave 
home go to the sea-coast, or to the Continent 
(when there are not revolutions in every king- 
dom there) or to the Isle of Man, or to play 
the tourist ourselves in Scotland or Ireland, or 
to visit family and friends. The railway is not 
to be blamed for our fatigues. They existed 
before the railway was planned. Wordsworth 
and his comrades, — the poets who are strangely 
called '*the Lake School," though they differ 
fVom each other as much as poets well can, — 
could have told, any time within the last quar- 
ter of a century, how strangers can intrude 
themselves, on the excuse of admiration of ge- 
nius. As more authors have retired hither, 
and as the works of the veterans become better 
known, the nuisance increases : but it is an old 
grievance. People who call themselves gentry 
prowl about the residences of celebrated per- 
sons who live here for the sake of quietness, 
waylay the servants to ask half a hundred 
questions about the habits of the household, 
ring at the bell to petition for autographs, 
stare in at the windows, take possession of the 
gardens, thrust themselves into the house with 
complimentary speeches ; and there is seldom 
a season when some of them do not send to a 
newspaper, or to a correspondent who ventures 
upon putting it into a newspaper, an account 
of all they see and hear, and sometimes that 
which they have merely imagined. About the 
end of July, therefore, family after family of 
residents departs. Some let their houses ; and 
those who remain at home may thus enjoy 
pleasant intercourse with intelligent strangers. 
In other cases, shutters are claaed, and garden 
gates are locked ; or the bustle of white-wash- 
ing and cleaning may be seen going on, during 
the absence of the family. Those are the days 
in which such of us as remain at home love 
and cherish the early morning hours, as the 
only opportunity for a quiet walk. At the ear- 
liest hour, one can never be sure of not seeing 
a party on the terrace, or in the field, staring 
up at one's window: but, once beyond one's 
own gate, the roads and meadows are clear 



enough for pleasure till eight o'clock. So 
early as that, we meet jaded horses and tk 
sleepy postilion coming IVom Patterdale or 
from Keswick — tired already because they eaa 
get no sufficient rest, nfght or day, during these 
two months. Sleek as horse and man are in 
spring, th^y look sadly harassed and reduced 
before October. So early as this, the little 
market-place is full of bustle, with omnibus 
and coach setting off ; and the rubbing down 
of every horse in the stables is going on within 
sight, — that nobles and gentry may pursue 
their journey after breakfast. The poor cooks 
at the inns are half crazy with hurry and heat, 
and fatigue. Travellers were arriving till mid- 
night, wanting supper : and other travellers, — 
pedestrians, and those who go by the early 
coaches, — have been served with hot break- 
fasts since five o'clock. All the day, and half 
the night, is broiling and stewing, and roasting 
and boiling going on, though the hottest sea- 
son of the year. Well may the wages given to 
these cooks be Jthe amazement and ambition of 
younger functionaries in private houses, whose 
business is done when they have sent up three 
meals in a day, and who have the cool of the 
evening to themselves. Every bed in the town 
is yielding up its occupant, and no one could 
believe how many beds are supplied in so small 
a place. In one season, when I let my house 

to the Dean of L , and he had good rest in 

its best room, the Bishop of L was actually 

compelled to sleep on a mattress laid on the 
floor at the chief inn. Since that, some of the 
residents have done what I do not like to think 
of. After having given up their beds to tra- 
vellers, and slept in sheds, they next gave up 
the sheds, and slept under trees. The nighis 
were warm and clear when they did that: but 
ours is no climate for such a risk as this ; and 
I hope it will not happen again. This was 
after the European revolutions, which closed 
the continent to all but adventurous English 
travellers. 

The meadows are the place for early walks 
at this season. There is no dust there. Stran- 
gers do not know the intricacies of the knolls, 
or how to find the little falls or windings of the 
streams. The drawback about the walk is 
that one must return by the market-place ; — 
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most alip into the town by the back way (a 
pleasant way enough), and pop in at the but- 
cher's to bespeak his mercy, — to remind him 
of one's constant custom throughout the year, 
and ask if it is not hard that now, when we 
want to be hospitable, and when we believe we 
haye provided a dinner, — sufBcient, however, 
homely — we should find ourselves without 
enough to go round. We were promised a fine 
piece of sirloin ; there comes a piece of two 
ribs. We had engaged a leg of mutton : there 
eomes up little more than a shank. We had be- 
spoken a goodly dish of trout : we are allowed 
only two. About the fish, the butcher smiles. 
He has nothing to do with that. About the 
meat, he looks grave. He is very sorry : but 
what can he do ? He can only parcel out his 
resources as fairly as he can, and try to be 
sufficiently provided next year. He assures 
me that he has no comfort of his life at pre- 
sent. People out him* up as he has to cut up 
his meat. He must say he wishes the resi- 
dents had some resources of their own to rely 
on at this season : and he tells me that at a 
certain country inn, three miles off, five dozen 
fowls per day are killed and eaten. And this 
reminds me of what Lady R. told me of her 
method of proceeding, when called on to re- 
oeive eighty-four chance strangers in the 
course of three months, — to give them more or 
less entertainment in her secluded valley. Ba- 
con and eggs, eggs and bacon, — ^this is what 
she relies on, if butcher and fish -cart fail. 
Her guests, — be they nephews and nieces, or 
bishops and countesses, must make up their 
minds to bacon and eggs, if they come to the 
Lakes. So I promise the butcher to think of 
keeping pigs and fowls to an extent which may 
relieve him of my demands at this season. A 
neighbour of mine was wishing, the other day, 
that we could get the Queen here, and lead her 
among the dales; — put her and her husband 
on ponies, and feed them on bacon and eggs. 
No luxury but trout from the streams : no tri- 
umphal arches, no attending magistracy, no 
bands of music ; but instead of these, the rain- 
bows which span the waterfalls, the wild goats 
on the fells, and the gush of waters hurrying 
down from the tarns above to the meadows 
and lakes below. We have no doubt she would 
like it ; for she has something of a mountaineer 
spirit, and loves to spend a night in a hut (as 
it is called) of her own among the Scottish 
wilds. 

The mention of this to nephew and niece at 
breakfast sets us longing for the coolness and 
stillness of a mountain town. We declare that, 
one of these days, we will go into hiding in 
Easedale, and leave the strangers to prowl 
about here, and do without us as they may. 

Some day," says one. "What day will 
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r that be?" "Any day but this," we agree. 
"We must be industrious all the morn- 
ing." No such thing, as it happens. Looking 
out, we see the clouds of dust and the whirl of 
carriages on the road. We see blue and pink 
muslin gowns and summer bonnets moving 
about in the meadows: and the telescope dis- 
closes three sketching parties within view. Of 
all these people, some will certainly be coming 
here. We shall be balked of our industry if 
we stay at home. Let us be off into hiding! 

F. runs down to the inns, to try for a car to 
carry us four miles, to Grasmere church ; or 
perhaps five, to the brink of the meadows, 
while S. and I dress in light walking trim, fill 
the flask with the whiskey which is appropriate 
to tarn expeditions ; order the hard eggs and 
beef sandwiches, and send to the gardener's 
for fruit. 

The car is obtained ; and before an hour is 
over, we have passed Grasmere church, and 
left the dusty road, and are within the sound 
of the brawling stream which comes down 
from the tarn. At that stream, we dismiss 
the car; and in a moment we seem to have 
stepped back into June, with its milder warmth, 
and its quietness, and even its hay-making. 
What a contrast is life here and where we were 
but an hour ago! The few people who are 
making hay on these levels, — these perfect 
levels between abrupt mountain sides, — live 
in yonder farm-house, — that secluded place, 
niched in among stone fences, canopied over 
with massy sycamores: and for many weeks 
together, they see no face but those of the 
household; and their monotonous lives are 
seldom varied but when the autumn or spring 
sales take place, and they cross the rampart 
under which they live for once to meet their 
fellows, and to hear the voice of mirth, and to 
dance to the fiddle, and to find they have social 
capacities. 

It was from such a dwelling, in this very 
dale, that a farmer and his wife, not many 
years ago, went over into Langdale, to attend 
a sale. It was by that path that they went, 
and were to have returned. It looks an easy 
path, winding by the ravine; a path hard to 
miss, broad enough, and not very steep. So 
says F. : but I tell him that it is impossible to 
tell in August, among these mountains, what 
any place on them would be like in snow. The 
children sat up long that night, — the elder 
ones. They, — the elder ones, — were too young 
to be duly apprehensive. They saw the snow 
falling all the afternoon: when they looked 
out in the evening, they found a heavy drift at 
the door: so heavy a one, that the eldest girl 
laid the baby in the cradle, and set to work to 
get in fuel, lest the wood-house should soon be 
blocked up. When at last she lay down to 
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rest, she had no fear. It waa too late for her 
parents to return that night: bat perhaps they 
had remained in Langdale. Those who live 
secluded, in a position of danger or inconve- 
nience from climate, become patient to a point 
of apathy. A whole family of men and boys 
will sit round the fire in bad weather, without 
employment or ideas, — without fret or worry, 
— waiting till the weather mends. Just so 
these children stayed yrithin, waiting for their 
parents' return, till they were so hungry and 
so cold, that something must be done. I think 
they had food and fuel on which they held on 
for two days. Then, a boy was sent, — and it 
was some good way, — to the nearest house. A 
stir was made at once. The women went and 
fed and warmed the children ; and the men ran 
round to summon other dalesmen, and all 
turned out upon the mountain. They followed 
the track into Langdale, — found that the far- 
mer and his wife had set off in good time on 
their return, on the same day, refusing to 
spend the night in Langdale, because the chil- 
dren would not know what to do without them. 
Back turned the searchers, with heavy hearts : 
for now they knew what to expect. The snow 
was partly melted; but some tracks were 
found — ^lost — and found again. At one point, 
the snow was so trampled, that it was thought 
some doubt or difficulty had occurred here; 
and somewhere near, then, might the missing 
ones be looked for. Bnt darkness came on 
before either man or dog had made any disco- 
very. At daylight, the search was renewed ; and 
at last, ^he barking of a dog brought the 
searchers to a spot where the woman's body 
lay at the foot of a precipice not more than 
fourteen feet high. Her skull was fractured. 
At a little distance, quite away from the track, 
lay the man, dead from mere cold, to all ap- 
pearance. It was thought that they had 
separated a little, to explore ; and that the wo- 
man was returning to her husband, — probably 
goided by his voice, when the precipice, lying 
between, proved a trap, in which she perished. 
The funeral was attended by the whole popu- 
lation of the neighbouring dales; and the 
people's hearts were so touched that they took 
the children home. But not the less do they 
attend the sales, and yield to the temptation of 
a dance, in all weathers, and under heavy risks. 
The social faculties will not be denied. 

And it is well that they will not In my 
opinion, there is no comparison between the 
family of a dalesman who lives too high up the 
ells for intercourse with his kind and that of 
a farmer under the sycamores in the levels 
below. In the lost case, you may meet some 
strange whimsies. You may see in a rude 
ehamber, where the planks of the floor are 
gaping and there is no ceiling, — only the dark 



rafters, — a muslin ftrock hung up, trimmed 
with lace and satin ribands, and stuck over 
with atrocious artificial fiowers, red and blue, 
with a morsel of tinsel in the centre of each 
bunch: and you may hear a girl of such ih 
family talking eagerly on her way to church, 
on Sunday (as we did) about whether Charles 
B. admired her most in her diamonds or her 
emeralds. You may see much time spent in 
learning to dance of on itinerant master ; and 
you may hear of sad follies and errors which, 
ensue from the merry-makings at the sale or in 
the barn : but, I think, if you have ever been 
high up, in the most secluded of the mountain 
hollows, you will think the blank ignorance 
and apathy there the worst of all. The man 
leaves home now and then: and, even if he 
gets drunk, three times a year or so, he hears 
people speak, and receives ideas. His wife 
has become scarcely able to speak. You could 
with difficulty understand her; and her ges- 
tures and voice are savage and almost alarm- 
ing. Her son carries his feet as if they were 
made of lead. If a traveUer appears, the lad 
stares with round eyes and open month; and 
when he resumes his work, looks as if the aim 
of his life had been to learn to be slow. In the 
old days, there was occasionally a wolf to hunt; 
an eagle to circumvent, and bereave of its 
young : and many a Border war to which the 
dalesmen were summoned, for a foray or a cam- 
paign. Now, there is nothing:— only to keep 
a few sheep, and to grow a few oats ; to eat 
the meal, and then grow oats again. It is sur- 
prising that the cleanliness of the dwellings is 
kept up as it is: — the more se because the 
people are dirty in their persons. There is, I 
am assured, hope of amendment in thii^in 
the lower dales, if not in the higher mountain 
dwellings. Where there are families enough 
within reach of a common centre to fiirnish a 
dozen children or upwards, the inhabitants en- 
tertain a school-master on <*wh|ttie-gate" 
terms: that is, he puts in his whittie (knife) 
among the provisions of the family ; is boarded 
by 'the farmers in turn: and we may hope 
that one of the lessons he will enforce will be 
that ''cleanliness is next to godliness." He 
will praise the purely clean slate floor, and the 
white deal table, and the shining pots and 
pans ; and then point out how littie trouble it 
costs in comparison to keep hair and teeth 
clean, and to do justice to the skin, where there 
is a natural bath of the finest kind in the 
nearest rock basin and gushing stream. 

Up to such a dwelling we have to go now, — 
and past it) — and beyond where there are 
any dwellings at all; beyond where even 
sheep are to be seen. The stream will guide 
us. That is the beauty of seeking a tarn. 
You may miss a short cut, and make a circuit: 
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but yon eannot ndss your tarn, if yon follow 
the stream which oomes from it The broad 
waterfall is our object for a great part of the 
way; — ^the ledge oTer which the water spreads, 
and offers a curtain of froth and a fringe of 
spray which may be seen far off in all wea- 
thers. We will not go too near it, but hold 
the path above, where the ferns make a show 
of fencing as in on either hand. We are snch 
babies as to lead the sheep after us by baaing 
as we go ; and it is droll to see how puzzled 
they look, and how they stare round them, as 
if not quite sure that they are right. But we 
must leave off that now; or we may lead them 
astray among the heights where they may 
bleat in vain for shepherd or mate. How they 
stand gazing after us. If they are here when 
we return, we will escort them down again. 

Now, up this heathery slope, — and over this 
bit of bog, — and up, up, that indistinct path 
yonder, and we shall enter that purple hollow 
where lies the tarn. Bid yon ever consider, 
F. and S., — what tarns are for? — what special 
service they render? Their use is to cause 
such a distribution of the waters as may ferti- 
lise without inundating the lands below. Af- 
ter rains, if the waters all came pouring down 
at once, the vales would be flooded: as it is, 
the nearer brooks swell, and pour themselves 
out into the main stream, while the mountain 
brooks are busy in the same way above, emp- 
tying themselves into the tarns. By the time 
the streams in the valley are subsiding, the 
upper tarns are full, and begin to overflow; 
and now the overflow can be received in the 
valley without injury. That is the office of 
these little mountain lakes. 

Now,— <lo you begin to feel it? Does not 
some breath of coolness steal out of the pur- 
ple hollow ? Ton observe what precipices gird 
it about : and now, at last, you see the dark 
gray sheet of water itself. Did you ever see 



anything before which conveyed to you such 
an impression of stillness? Let us lie down 
on the grass on the brink, and see how un- 
moved the shadows lie. See here! look at 
these diamond drops, sprinkled over the her- 
bage. Parched and hot as all is below, see 
how a cloud has here come down, — stooped 
in its course, to brighten the verdure in Uiis 
recess. It seems almost a pity that no lamb 
followed us hither : yet how would it start at 
the echo of its *< solemn bleat," as Words- 
worth calls it, and how it would listen for the 
sheep-dog's bark, or anything that would re- 
lieve it from the depth of silence here I Can you 
fancy a yet more impressive retreat than this, 
not far from us ? It is said . that on the glasi^ 
surface of Bowscale tarn, round which the 
rocks rise darker and higher than here, no 
sunshine touches for four months of the year: 
and now and then the stars may be seen at 
noonday. We cannot see that here: but look, 
look ! — that is a sort of dawn breaking on the 
deep gray of the water, — those converging sil- 
very lines trembling on the surface. Do yon 
see how it happens ? The wild-drake has tn^eii 
the water on the opposite shore ; and this way 
he comes with his brood behind him. Tee — 
here are more dimples in the mirror, — ^from 
some restless fish or fly. And after all, we are 
not alone I Some one is under that mass of 
rock, angling. F. says it is a woman. If so, it 
must be F. M. It is F. M. : and now the rocks 
have to echo our laughter at being thus re- 
spectively frustrated in our search after soli- 
tude. But our friend has caught fish enough 
for one day ; and now she must sit down to 
dinner witii us, and help us to pity the Am- 
bleside people, who would be glad enough of 
such a seat as ours, amidst dews and shadows, 
and fresh waters, and not a sound but of our 
own voices. 
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OB, A SONG OF THE TWILIGHT. 



BT 1. VOXTOK. 

" Morning oped. 
And evening fell, sweeter became a daj, 
A night, had flown to reunite ne." 

HnLBODIB. 



<< Ab wheela the world, b» fliee the daj, 
They bear thy Uttle life away I" 
80 salth the sage, nor leema to see. 
They bear me to my life, to nasi 



n. 



Oool evening*! ihadowa eweetly ftU, 
And eweetly to my thought recall 
The night, with oalmer elomben blea^ 
Tb lay me on my Father'e breart. 



m. 



The morning o'er the gloriooe earth 
Leade light, and song, and gladneis forth; 
When shall the mom of endleee bliet 
Awake me with a Father's UmI 

IV. 

Te moments, ask no breathing space! 
Time, whirl me through my bonoded raoel 
Keep pace, 4«*r Virtue, on the road, 
With them and me, to meet my Qod ! 



THE DISCOVERY, 



OE PLOTS AND COUNTER-PLOTS. 



B T MRS. C. H. B U T L ■ K. 



(See SngnTing.) 



Ea,tje Caklxton was something of a coquette, 
and her lover, Frank Inglebj, very jealous, 
which, of course, he had no good reason to be, 
tor he knew perfectly well that there was no 
one so dear to the heart of *Kate as he was 
himself, and that although she walked with 
one, rode with a second, danced with a third, 
and chatted like a little magpie with all the 
beaux of the village, yet, after all, when her 
eye met his, it was with a loving glance— such 
as she bestowed on no one else — and with a 
nnile reserved for him alone. No, he had no 
right to be jealous ; but as he was so, he should 
have kept it to himself, and not been continu- 
ally upbraiding poor Kate, until he had the 
emel satisfaction of bringing tears into those 
beautiful eyes. For, to do her justice, she had 
mo intention of being a coquette. She was a 
sprightly, good-tempered little soul, and it was 
as natural for her to do all she could to make 
people happy around her, as it is for a bird to 
sing in the spring-time. Yet sometimes when 
she least expected it, when, in the innocency 
of her heart, she was laughing and chatting 
with careless freedom, to make the moments 
pass pleasantly, to some chance visiter from 
village beau-dom — she would, all of a sudden, 
find Frank*s eyes darting anger and reproach 
into her very heart. And then there was 
always sure to be a scene, as the French 
say. Frank would upbraid — Kate would 
smile sweetly, and try to reason — the idea 
of such a thing, reason with a jealous man — 
well Kate was young! Then Frank would 
work himself quite into a passion, and call her 
a flirt — at which Kate would pout, while her 
little foot beat time to the throbbings of her 
heart — still Frank would persist in his re- 
proaches, and then Kate would begin to weep, 
which was sure to bring Frank plump down on 
his knees ! Ah, now it was Kate's turn to rule I 
sitting up so dignified, with her little head 
turned scornfully on one side, while Frank 
begged like a sinner, as he was, for forgiveness. 
No — she would not forgive him — not she indeed 
— ^he was very cruel — of all things she despised 
jealousy — she had given him no reason to say 
what he hadl And Frank confessed it, and 



swore he would never be so unjust again, if 
she would only forgive him this once — just this 
once. But no ; Kate declared she would never, 
never, nev — . Ah did you hear that ? it was 
only the adverb cut in two by two lips 1 

It was one of those beautiful evenings which 
seem made for lovers only, that Frank and 
Kate were strolling through the vine-trelliaed 
portico surrounding the pleasant little cottage 
of Mr. Garleton. It was in the rosy month of 
June, and the fragrance of sweet blossoms 
seemed floating on the gentle evening breeie, 
and on the rippling stream which ran softly 
murmuring at the foot of the terrace. The 
stars looked out brightly from their azure 
depths. Mara cast his most besming smile 
upon the gentle Venus, and all the little stars 
twinkled their bright eyes roguishly. As for 
the moon, she was too busy in her own reflee- 
tiotu, to heed the wooing of celestial or terres- 
trial lovers. 

Kate, looking up very bewitchingly in the 
face of Frank, said : 

**Now promise me, Frank, that when we 
are married, you will never be jealous again ; 
for you must know that this unfortunate infir- 
mity of yours sometimes makes me fear for 
our future happiness." 

** No, my sweet girl, I cannot doubt you 
then;" exclaimed Frank; **you will be my 
own, my own dear wife, Kate, and never 
again, I promise you, shall my foolish jealousy 
cause you regret." 

** Ah, it is so mean to be jealous, now is not 
Frank? it is so unworthy a generous heart; 
it betrays such a want of confidence in the 
one you love! Really, Frank, I have been 
more than once tempted to resign you to some 
one whom you could put more faith in" 

The stars winked at this. 

"Why, Kate, dear Kate, is it possible! and 
yet you have borne my folly so like an angel. 
I should be a wretch indeed if I ever doubted 
you again!" cried Frank. 

**!{ I did not believe you — if I thought that 
after we were married, Frank, you would still 
conjure up your jealous fears, I should be per- 
fectly wretched!" and the tears stood in the 
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fine eyes of Kate as she spoke, which, that 
they might not be lost, Frank pradently kissed 
away. 



Earth, air, and sky, united to bless the 
bridal day ; and on a bright beautiful morn- 
ing, when the leaves danced to the merry song 
of the birds, Frank and Kate were married, 
and bidding adieu to the dear old family roof- 
tree, took up their abode in a pretty UtUe cot- 
tage, nestling like a doTe-cot» 

" Down in % dal*, 
Far from resort of people," 

and all hemmed in by shady trees, 

"In whioh the blrdi sang many a lorely lay 
Of Ood's high praine, and of their tweet lores' teen, 
As if an earthly Paradise had been." 

Ah, what harmony within the dove-cot ! What 
peace ! what felicity ! Had Frank a hundred 
eyes he would have failed to discover any fault 
in Kate, and not all the microscopes in the 
world could have betrayed a single flaw in 
Frank. And then such perfect unanimity of 
opinion. Why, if, like Petruchio, Frank had 
declared the eun to be the moon, Kate, though 
not the vixen Kate of Padua, would have 
sworn the same. They ** discoursed sweet 
music," too, for Kate sang like an angel ; and 
if ever angel played the flute, then Frank had 
certainly got the knack of it, and although 
music is said to be the food of love, our happy 
pair pretended to till a little garden where less 
ethereal viands might be found; the little 
flower plat, Kate took under her more especial 
care, but its roses were no brighter than her 
cheeks, nor the violet bluer than her eyes. 

Now, in the second honeymoon there came 
a letter to Kate from a young friend and 
schoolmate, announcing her intention of pass- 
ing a few weeks with the new married pair. 
Kate really loved Sue, that is, she spared her 
just as much as she could from Frank, you 
know, yet she almost dreaded the interruption 
to the charmed life she was leading ; and as 
for Frank, he was so much disturbed at the 
idea of a third party in love's t^te Ik-tdte, that 
he was ungallant enough to consign this young 
lady over to a certain gentleman unmenUona- 
ble. 

In due time, Susan May arrived, the very 
personification of fun and mischief; a round, 
merry face, large black eyes, which seemed to 
have caught their inspiration from the goddess 
of Mirth herself, red, pouting lips, and a little 
mose — ^ah 1 excuse me — the nose, to be sure, is 
a very striking feature, but has never been 
immortaliied by the poet, I believe; and, 
therefore, I will only say of Sue's nose that it 



turned up a little, just a very little, and 
seemed a very arch, knowing nose. 

Frank and Kate received their visiter as if 
they were truly delighted to see her, and 
really undertook to be very agreeable. Aa 
she was a stranger, of course it was incumbent 
upon them to invite other guests into their 
dove-cot solely for her amusement, and to say 
the truth, Susan would else soon have tired of 
the cooing of these tender pigeons. 

And now a little cloud, a mere speck, '* no 
bigger than a man's hand," arose on I^ove's 
horizon. Kate was just as bewitching as ever 
to her old admirers ; it seemed so natural to 
hear her sweet voice again in the songs she 
used to sing them, so pleasant to hear her 
merry ringing laugh, that all paid her the 
tribute of their gratitude for thus reviving 
old associations, by bringing her books, flow- 
eirs, or music, and then, as Susan's captivating 
charms, and her versatile powers of pleasing 
broke more fully upon them, it followed that 
the little pottage became quite a scene of 
gaiety, and Kate, never once dreaming that 
she was arousing the " green-eyed monster," 
whose approach she had so much dreaded, 
welcomed and entertained their several guests 
with her usual sprightly tone and artless 
manners, yet always happier when she could 
steal a few moments alone with Frank. 

She was one evening singing a merry little 
song, in which Sue and several of the com- 
pany joined the chorus, and quite a little knot 
of listeners were gathered about the piano. 
Kate played and sang with more than her 
usual spirit, and as the theme of the song was 
the misery of a bachelor's life, she archly ad- 
dressed it, with her laughing eye, and a nod 
of her head to one of the gentlemen present. 
A general laugh marked the applause of her 
well-aimed jest. Kate sprang up gaily; as 
she did so, she saw Frank leaning moodily 
against the mantel-piece, and ah ! the plague- 
spot wa9- on his brow ! 

Poor Kate, she saw it at a glance, and the 
tears came flooding up from her innocent heart 
" We have been so happy— but it is all over 
now!" she mentally exclaimed with a deep- 
drawn sigh, then quickly forcing a smile, she 
joined Frank, and linking her arm within his, 
tried to win him to himself again. 

Frank had something in his throat to say to 
Kate the next morning before he went out ; he 
had been trying for a long time to utter it, but 
he could only hem, and choke, like a frog with 
the whooping-cough. At last, with a desperate 
effort: 

*'I really think, Kate, that for a married 
woman, yon indulge in a little too much levity ; 
I wish you would be more dignified." 
Kate had not once thought about the dignity 
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of a married woman of eighteen ! therefore 
the heinoaaness of this OTersight struck her 
■0 forcibly that she burst into a merry laugh, 
at which Frank slammed the door, and then 
Kate's mood changed to weeping. 

« Why Kate, dear, what is the matter with 
yout'* cried Sue, suddenly entering the room, 
*< are you sick ? have you heard bad news T" 

**0h, no — ^nothing — nothing of any con-se- 
quence I" sobbed Kate. 

'* And you crying sol I don't believe you; 
what is it, Kate, do tell me ?" 

But Kate was a jewel of a tittle wife, and 
would not expose her husband's folly; how- 
ever, Sue's great black eyes wem't made for 
nothing, and they looked directly into the bu- 
siness. 

** Urn! these men I Well, now, I should like 
to pull Frank's ears, breaking the heart of 
such a dear little soul as Kate I" thought Sue. 

Well, it was a pity, but Frank adored his 
little wife to such a degree, that no sooner did 
he hear the creaking of a pair of boots, or see 
a gentleman's hat in the hall, than the enemy 
returned in full force. 

Not so prudent as Kate, however, Frank 
confided his troubles to his friend Fred Starr. 

** Now, I believe on my soul, Frank, you are 
wrong," said Fred, after listening patiently to 
the detail of his friend's grievances ; ** nay, I 
know you are/' 

*' I will not deny that Kate loves me," re- 
turned Frank, ** but not as I want to be loved. 
I would have her smile only on me — think only 
of me !" 

« Nonsense, Frank ! I am sure yon must 
make yourself perfectly ridiculous to your 
wife ; you are taking the very measures to 
bring about what you so much dread. Kate 
has no fears for your love, I'll be bound ; per- 
haps it would be well if she had." 

<* What do you mean, Fred 7" 

** Why that it would be very well if you paid 
your court to some other fair lady, and not be 
for ever following your wife round as you do— 
this might, in turn, excite her jealousy, and 
draw her more exclusively to yourself." 

'<Ah, a capital idea, Fred; thank you for 
the suggestion — ^but with whom shall I com- 
mence my flirtations — let me see — suppose I 
begin with that witch. Sue ?" 

**No, Frank — some other lady if you please." 
** Ah — ha I you are caught in love's net then, 
are you Fred T" 

** Fact, Frank! but I tell you what, if I ever 
do win Sue, I will give her leave to paint me 
black as Othello, if I ever make myself so per- 
fectly ridiculous as you do, Frank ! There is 
my sister Annette, she is just the one for you ; 
and poor little innocent soul, she will never 



suspect she is in league against the moat 
charming woman in the world, save one." 



** I am going out this evening, Kate," said 
Frank carelessly as he rose from the tea-table. 

That was something new, to be sure. 

<<Are you, Frank? where?" asked Kate, 
looking up in some surprise. 

**l have promised Annette Starr I would 
bring over my flute and play some duets with 
her; she is a splendid singer." 

**Dear Frank, I would go with you, only 
yon know I cannot leave Sue," said Kate, fol- 
lowing him to the door, and putting up her 
rosy little mouth for a kiss. 

** 0, it is of no consequence — ^no consequence 
at all— don't sit up for me, I may be late," 
and away swaggered Frank, with the air of 
one who has done a good thing. 

Kate looked after him a moment, opened her 
beautiful blue eyes in some wonder, and then 
joined Sue in a stroll through the garden. 

The next morning as Frank, took up his hat 
to go out, Kate said : 

** By the way, dear Frank, shall you be at 
leisure about ten o'clock? we want you to 
take a ride with us." 

« Thank you," he answered, twirling his 
whiskers with a most provoking air; **1 am 
going to ride with Annette^Miss Starr, I 
mean." 

Kate's colour rose, but she answered with 
her usual pleasant smile . 

** Are you ? well, then, we will defer our 
drive until after tea." 

*< 0, go this morning, by all means, girls, for 
I shall probably take tea at Mr. Starr's — good- 
bye." 

Kate stooped down, and began to pull the 
dead leaves from the sweetbrier, but Sue saw 
large round drops like dew glittering upon 
them as she cast them to the winds : 

"Well, Kate is an angel," thought Sue, 

** and Frank is " She did not say what, 

but she shook her little white hand with an 
air of defiance at the retreating form of that 
redoubtable husband. 

As for poor Kate, she could not tell what 
was the matter with her; she never felt so 
miserable in her Ufe before. Sue rattled on, 
and Kate tried to join her, but lier heart was 
heavy, and in spite of all she could do, the 
tears would come. Sue took no notice appa- 
rently; and, finally, hoping to beguile her 
thoughts, began reading aloud. 

They were soon interrupted, however, by 
the sound of horses' feet cantering up the 
avenue, and voices in gay conversation, and 
the next moment, galloping up the shady little 
path, came Annette Starr, on a beautiful white 
pony, looking most bewitching in her Uttle 
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black riding-oap, with long waving plumes, 
and her dark-green habit displaying to so 
much adyantny^e her fine graceful figure. 
Mounted on a noble, spirited steed, Frank rode 
at her side, his countenance all animation, 
and his fine eyes too much absorbed appa- 
rently in the charms of his companion to heed 
the pale face of Kate at the window abore. 

«« Dear me, Mrs. Ingleby, how can you stay 
in the house such a fine morning as this?" 
eried Annette, snapping off the top of a beau- 
tifhl rose with her riding whip as she spoke ; 
«< it is so lovely — why don't you ride?" 

Kate answered in the same gay tone, and 
then bending still Airther from the window, 
she began to praise the beauty of the animal 
Frank rode. 

He made her some careless reply, and at 
the same moment Annette said, with a merry 
laugh, as she turned her horse's head : 

"Now, Mrs. Ingleby, you must not be jeal- 
ous, and think I am running away with your 
husband." 

" No, I am running away with you, — alUmt!** 
Baid Frank, gaily. And with a slight wave of 
the hand to Kate, off they galloped, the sound 
of their happy voices ringing through the 
shady grove like a knell to the heart of Kate. 

Jealouat ah, that was it. Now Kate knew 
what ailed her. Jealous; yes, that was it. 
Gould it be that she was really jealous of her 
dear Frank. Poor Kate! many bitter tears 
she shed silently and alone, but making no 
complaint, and appearing just as kind and 
gentle as ever to her more than half repentant 
husband : 

** But it won't do to give it up yet — ^no, in- 
deed — the game is but half won I" said Frank. 
And so for two weeks longer he laboured hard 
to make his wife miserable and himself too. 

One morning Kate was found by Fred Starr 
sitting in the summer-house bathed in tears. 

Fred knew in a moment what the matter 
was, and felt as if he deserved to be hung for 
being instrumental in causing them. He was 
determined to make a clean breast of it : 

«• Mrs. Ingleby— aAeffi— Kate I" 

*' Mr. Starr," exclaimed Kate, rising quickly 
to make her escape, and to hide her tears. 

"Stop a moment — ahem — Mrs. Ingleby, it's 
only a joke." 

" What is a joke ? I don't understand you," 
answered Kate, still averting her face. 

"Why Frank and— and Annette." 

"Indeed I must go— indeed I must, Mr. 
Starr," said Kate. 

" Now, I'll be hanged if you do !" answered 
Fred; "you must hear me, my dear Mrs. 
Ingleby — I tell you it is all a joke — Frank is 
no more in love with Annette than I am with 
you — excuse me — ^it is only to make you jeal- 



ous, because the foolish dog thinks you don't 
love him well enough !" 

" To make me jealous I ah, is it really so ?" 
cried Kate, a smile lighting up her sweet face. 

"Yes, it is really so; and I am one of the 
greatest rascals in the world to have connived 
at such a deception. There is one comfort, 
however ; Frank has suffered as much as yon 
have, for all he carries it off so bravely, ha I 
ha ! ha ! I can't help laughing ; but you must 
know, Mrs. Ingleby, all those evenings which 
"he has pretended to spend with Annette, blow- 
ing the flute, have been passed in the little 
back room of his office, puffing cigars!" 

" And the walks, and the rides ?" 

" All mere pretence ! he has never rode with 
Annette but once ; and, as for the walks, bless 
your soul, they have been confined within the 
range of his study !" 

It was now Kate's turn to laugh, and she 
did, so merrily, too, that the little swallow 
sitting on her nest within the summer-house, 
put out her head to see what the matter was ; 
and the robins, and the bluebirds, flitting about 
the old elm tree, joined in the laugh with a 
burst of bird-like glee. 

Away skipped Kate into the house, and 
bounding into the sitting-room, where Sue sat 
snugly ensconced upon the sofa, ei^oying her 
favourite author, she threw her arm around 
her neck, and, for the first time, spoke in her 
present joy of her past unhappiness, and then 
gaily told the discovery she had just made, of 
Frank's plot against her. 

Sue laughed right merrily at the joke ; and 
now, if we look upon the picture which the 
artist has given us of the scene, I think we can 
detect in her arch face as she listens to Kate, 
that she is already devising some counter-plot 
to revenge her friend. Kate, too, seems ready 
for any mischief, although there is a slight 
shadow on her lovely countenance, as if she 
felt somewhat grieved after all by Frank's 
suspicions. 

At the dinner-table. Sue announced her in- 
tention of leaving her friends the next day ; it 
was very sudden, to be sure, but something 
important called her away. ' 

Frank's heart leaped with joy at this, for 
now Kate would be all his own again ; still he 
managed very politely to express a thousand 
regrets; they should miss her exceedingly, &c. 

"Yes," said Kate, looking very sorrowful, 
" I don't know what I shall do without you!" 

" Why don't you invite Miss Starr to pass a 
few weeks with you?" asked Sue, as demure 
as a kitten ; " Frank is so fond of her, too !" 

" Shall I, dear Frank ? I will if you say so ; 
for it will be very pleasant to have her with 
us." said Kate. 
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** Yes/' added Sue, <* and yon can practise 
yonr daets here, you know, just as well ,* why 
it will be delightfbl !*' 

Frank looked from one to the other, but 
there was such an air of naive innocence about 
them, that he could not for a moment imagine 
that anything more was intended than met the 
ear. 

The next morning the stage was early at the 
door. Kate and Sue took an affectionate leave 
of each other ; and then, after a privileged kiss 
upon her tempting lips, Frank handed Sue into 
the stage. 

** And now,*' said he, as it turned Arom the 
door, folding Kate to his bosom, and forgetting 
Annette, ** now we are once more by ourselves, 
how happy we shall be!" 

** Y-e-s, perhaps so," answered Kate, with 
provoking coolness; '*but I shall be so lone- 
tfome; heigh-ho, I don't know what I sl^all 
do!" 

Frank was angry, and, turning on his hedi, 
walked off. Kate ran after him with a beau- 
tiful bunch of flowers. 

** Here, Frank, will you give these to An- 
nette ?" 

Frank muttered something in connexion with 
Miss Starr's name which did not sound very 
polite, and, unheeding Kate's request, tossed 
the flowers over the fence 1 



Frank went home to dinner with a light 
heart ; for he had made up his mind, like a sen- 
sible man, to confess his folly to Kate, and 
TOW, as he had done a hundred times, never to 
indulge in jealousy again. As he sprang up 
the portico, he was surprised to hear the voice 
of Kate, laughing, and chatting gaily. 

**Now I wonder what company Kate has 
got!" and Frank walked leisurely through the 
hall, keeping his eye on the half- open door of 
the parlour, to ascertain that question. Ah! 
it was no wonder that the blood flew up into 
his temples, for, there on the sofa, just think 
of it, on the sofa, with his arm around Kate's 
waist, and one hand playing with her long, 
glossy ringlets, sat a very handsome young 
gentleman ! 

'* Frank, is that yon ? Won't you come in ?" 
eried Kate. 

And then, as Frank rather awkwardly made 
his entrance^ she exclaimed, ** Cousin Harry 
Lover, Frank ; my husband, Harry." 

The young gentleman shook the unwilling 
hand of Frank very cordially, vowed he was 
particularly glad to see him, said several very 
pert, coxcombical things, twirled a very fine 
pair of whiskers, and glanced at the mirror 
with a very self-satisfied air. 

<* Never was there anything so fortunate, 
Frank; I was thinking how very lonesome I 



should be, when who should arrive but dear 
Cousin Harry !" and saying this, Kate looked 
so tenderly upon th« youth at her side, as 
made Frank jump up from his chair and 
bounce out of the room 1 

At the dinner- table poor Frank was but a 
secondary object All Kate's attentions were 
given to Cousin Harry, who seemed to take il 
quite coolly, as a matter of coarse. 

''You used to like this dish, Harry/' or 
"Pray, dear eousin, let me send you this," or 
**Do, Harry, taste this jam*-it is my own 
make; do, Harry!" 

And Cousin Harry made himself perfectly at 
home, called Frank *'Ingleby," and then, at 
soon as they rose Arom the dessert, twirled 
Kate round and round into the parlour, and 
opening the piano, begged her to sing one of 
their old songs. So Kate, putting on a veiy 
sentimental face, sang, "1 never loved bat 
thee!" 

** Um, this is really pretty doings I" ex- 
claimed Frank aloud, and rising to leave the 
room. 

''O stop a moment, Frank, will you?" cried 
Kate, looking over one shoulder; **1 want to 
ask you if you have any objection to taking tea 
with Annette, Miss Starr I mean, for I have 
promised Cousin Harry I will take a ride with 
him. It will be such a fine moonlight, we may 
be late ; don't sit up for me, Frank !" 

Two or three days passed on. Frank was 
miserable at home, and could not endure to 
stay there, so much was he annoyed by Cousin 
Harry; he was miserable at his office, and 
could not endure to stay there either; for 
still Cousin Harry haunted his thoughts. 
Kate, meanwhile, seemed perfectly happy ; she 
walked, rode, sang, and flirted with Cousin 
Harry, and, in short, made him the oracle of 
all her plans. 

Frank thought he was, without exception, 
the most consummate fop he had ever met 
with ; such an off-hand, easy air of impudence ; 
why, hang the fellow — Frank was provoked 
beyond all patience, and one day took the 
liberty of expressing his opinion pretty freely 
to Kate— but she only laughed, and said : 

** Now pray, dear Frank, don't be jealous of 
Harry, he is such a good fellow!" 

*'Ingleby, come play us something," said 
Cousin Harry, one evening taking up Frank's 
flute. 

But Frank rather ungraciously refused. 

** Ah do, Frank," interposed Kate. *< He is a 
most delightful player I do assure you, Harry ; 
why there is Miss Starr now thinks she can 
soarcely get along with her music unless she has 
Frank's flute accompaniment Come, Frank, do 
play a waltz." 

Thus urged, Frank received the flute f^om 
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the hftnds of Harry, and, as Kate requited, 
straok np a walti. The next moment the 
ooasins were sweeping around the room in 
graoeftd measure, and the next, down went 
the ttute, and up jumped Frank, leaving Cousin 
Harry and Kate alone. 

The next morning, as Kate rose from the 
breakfast-table, Frank saw a small folded paper 
drop from her lap upon the carpet, and al- 
though he felt it was very mean, he slyly picked 
it up, and put it in his pocket He sauntered 
leisurely into the garden, and there, free from 
obseryation, untwisted the little slip of paper. 
Alas, poor Frank! What were his feelings 
when he read these lines 1 

"I loT« thee BtSIl, mj darling Kate! 
SiuJl lore thee, deareet, ever; 
Not e'en the stem decree of Fate 
Oar hearts, dear Kate, can eererl 
And tho' another claims thy hand. 
Thy lore, eweet Kate, !a mine, 
Blessed ." 

The remainder of the Terse was torn off— 
but no matter — Frank had read enough — too 
much. 

Poor Frank 1 

With a very grave air he walked back into 
the breakfast room, and addressing Kate said : 

** Mrs. Ingleby, I wish to speak with you in 
priyate." 

"0, don't mind me, Ingleby; Kate and I 
have no secrets," said the little coxcomb. 

"What is it, Frank?" cried Kate. 

" I have requested a private conference, Mrs. 
Ingleby ; will you follow me to the library T" 

*'Take care of yourself, Harry; I will soon 
be back ;" and skipping lightly from the room, 
Kate followed her husband to the library, 
where, throwing herself carelessly into a large 
comfortable arm-chair, asked Frank what he 
had to say 7 

** Catharine," (he never called her Catha- 
rine before in his life, and Kate almost started, 
it sounded so strange,) ** Catharine, this cou- 
sin of yours, this Harry Lover, must leave the 
house this very day I" 

<* Leave the house — what do you mean, 
Frank 7" cried Kate, in astonishment. 

** Exactly as I say ; I cannot put up with his 
presence here any longer; and, as my wife, 
Catharine, I think the license you give this 
young gentleman, even though he may be your 
cousin, far exceeds my ideas of propriety !" 

'< How strange you talk, Frank ; why Harry 
is the most inoffensive person in the world !*' 

<*Tes, I should think he was!" retort^ 
Frank, snappishly. 

*' And I don't know that you have any right 
to turn him out of doors as it were, poor fel- 
low!" added Kate. 

'< I have a right, and I shall use it, too I" 

TOft. Til. 7 



said Frank. "Has he ^ot destroyed all our 
domestic happiness 7" 

" You talk very strangely — I am sure I have 
not been so happy since we were first married 
— ah, those were happy days, Frank!" Frank 
winced at this. " No, I have not been so hi^py 
since we were married," continued Kate, " as 
I have since Cousin Harry arrived here ; for 
you know after Sue came I did not see much 
of you, you were so much with Miss Starr ; and 
I am sure I don't blame you either, she is so 
beautiful, and has such a fine voice — " 

** Kate, .she is not half so beautiful as you 
are, and her singing cannot be compared to 
yours I" interrupted Frank. 

"Why you really surprise me; I thought 
you were quite in love with her !" 

" No, no, Kate, I have never loved any one 
but you ; no one was ever beautiful in my eyes 
but you!" and then, forgetting all his own 
grievances, Frank pressed his wife to his heart, 
and confessed the motives of his attention to 
Annette. 

"0, Frank, how could you?" cried Kate. 
" It was very cruel, I know, my dear Kate, 
and you bore it like such an angel! And 
then, after Susan went away, I meant to tell 
you all; but then came this Cousin Harry, 
and—" 
" And you were jealous of him 7 fie, Frank !" 
"Kate, I have reason to be so; but I will 
not reproach you, for I feel I have myself been 
in error; but, Kate, he must go !" 

"And then you don't really like Annette, 
after all 7" 

" No, dear Kate ! Say, then, will you for- 
give me 7" 

" Tes, Frank ; for I love you better than all 
the world !" 

"And will you send your Cousin Harry 
away 7'* 

"Te-es, poor fellow! and yet I cannot be so 
cruel; you must, Frank, only be gentle, be 
polite ; don't hurt his feelings!" 

"His feelings! he has none, coxcomb!" ex- 
claimed Frank, beginning to get angry again ; 
"I will soon get rid of him; where is he, 
Kate 7" 

"In my dressing-room, I dare say," an- 
swered Kate ; "he is there most all the time; 
but now be civil, won't you, dear Frank 7 Poor 
Harry, don't wound his feelings !" 

The probable whereabouts of the young gen- 
tleman, did not tend to lessen Frank's indig- 
nation; and it was with a slow, determined 
step, that he passed up the stairs, and threw 
open the door of Kate's dressing-room; and 
there— could he believe his eyes — there sat 
Susan May, with that same arch, saucy smile ! 
while thrown over the back of the lounge, was 
the identical frook-ooat ; yonder stood the well- 
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polished boots, ftnd here th« sleek beaver of— 
Cousin Harry I 

Frank was speechless with amasement; 
while Sne, springing up, and placing the hat 
janntingly on one side of her clustering black 
onrls, cried. 



*'£h, Ingleby, what's the matter, meat" 
At this moment a little white arm encircled 

his neck, and the smiling eyes of Kate looked 

up roguishly into his face. 

"Ah, Frank, ncTcr again attempt to outwit 

a woman 1" 



TO A FRIEND. 



BT MISS 1. BOOAKT. 



Jm thou hMt ervr IotmI me, 

Oh, why not 1ot« me yet? 
I know not whnt has moved thee^ 

Pist flriendihip to forget I 
No cftuae to thee I've giTen, 

By ooldnees, slight, or wrong, 
Thftt thus the ehaln he rlr^ 

Whieh bound our hearts so long. 

The dienee whleh !■ tteuUng 

Between us, should not b»-« 
Tar better, the revesllng 

Of thought, nncheeked and ftee. 
I adjure thee by the treasures 

In Hm spirit's chambers stored. 
To recall again the pleasures. 

That would brighten at a word. 

By each remembered token 

Of affection in the past, 
By the words of lore once spoken. 

And gone forth upon the blast; 
By the forest and the mountain. 

Where we together rof ed, 
I know there is a Ibnntain 

In thy heart, whieh may be moTsd. 

By all the summer flowers 

Whieh sprung beneath our Ibet, 
By all the happy hours 

Which sped on wings n fleet, 
Sy the chill winds of December, 

And the fragrant breath of Xay, 
I entreat thee to remember 

The seasons passed away. 



By autumn's brilllaat painting 

In the woodland and the Tate, 
By the wind-harp's music, fainting 

With Boreas* dying wail, 
By scenes I cannot number. 

Of nature, and of art, 
I wake thee from the slumber 

That lies upon thy heart. 

By the rooks, and by the rlTer, 

Where we were wont to stroll. 
By our thanks to the great CHver 

Of sentiment and soul. 
By all our former kindness 

In the halcyon years of yore. 
Oh, let US not in blindness 

Be severed CTermore I 

By the sallII^r mists at morning. 

And the goigeous clouds at ere, 
The sunset sky adorning, 

Thy truth I would beliere. 
By all that we would cherish 

Of the beautiful and fair, 
Let not our first loTe perish, 

Like a leaf upon the air I 

If thou hast erer loved me. 

Turn not thy heart away. 
Until thou well hast proved me, ^ 

Whate*er the world may say. 
The links are not all broken 

In friendship's golden chain ; 
Then, by each valued token, 

I call thee back again. 



A REMINISCENCE. 



BT XBS. B. 8. SWIVT. 



Oint bleak night in drear December, 
When upon the howling blast, 
Snow-flakes fluttered wild and tut ; 

Ah, I well its gloom remember. 

I was sitting all alone, 
In my warm and quiet room, 
mied with light and sweet perfrime, 

Uafning to the wind's loud moan. 

On my table. Just unfolding, 
A &ir rosebud caught mine eye, 
And with many a heavy sigh. 

Late I sat its bloom beholding. 

And my heart was sadly dreaming 
Of a time— long passed away— 
Of a balmy first of May, 

And a dark eye fondly beaming. 

When a rustling, like a pinion 
Softly waving, made me start; 
By my side, with bow and dart, 

Stood a pretty, smiling miniMi. 



His sweet ftee, like sunbeams daneinib 
Thrilled me with a strange surprise^ 
And I tried to shun the eyes, 

That I knew were soul-entrancing. 

Laughing like clear drops of water, 
Plashing firom the fountain's brink, 
** Ah I** he murmured, "do you shrink, 

From my presence, Earth's sad daughter t 

** Memory in her urn is bringing 
Those dead hours we both have known, 
When, close folded to mine own. 

Two young hearts ware wildly clinging. 

'* Never mora canst thou dissever 
Love's deep Infinenoe from thy life ; 
Oease then the unequal strife ; 

Mine thou art, and mine for ever I" 

** Bush I" I cried, with terror sereamlaib 
Springing quickly firom my chair; 
When — ^the truth I most declare, — 

I imnd out I had been dieamlngl 
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A TBAB or two ago, Blackwood, that ** nest 
of spioery," gave us a series of brilliant papers 
on the iSstheties of Dress, replete with such 
yalnable practical hints, that the bon ton should 
have given the writer a statue, draped on his 
own principles of taste and fitness ; not classic, 
perhaps, but deserving to become so. We con- 
sidered him, at the time, a public benefactor, 
and hoped to sei^ the truths he rendered so ob- 
vious make their due impression on our beaux 
and belles, ** well-preserved'' bachelors, and 
ladies of a certain age ; guarding them against 
some of the nameless but hideous errors which 
disg^se beauty and render ugliness conspicu- 
ous. The application has not been as general 
as we could have desired. We still see triple 
skirts on squab -figures ; blush-roses on three- 
score ; scarlet flowers neighbouring flaxen ring- 
lets, and huge shawls enveloping forms which, 
under the most favourable circumstances, would 
remind one but too surely of Salmagundi's com- 
parison of ** a bed and bolsters rolled up in a 
suit of curtains." If we had our will, those 
papers would be republished in pamphlet form, 
and scattered all over the land, that our na- 
scent gentility might be trained in the growing. 
Dress may still be considered in a state of na- 
ture with us. Not that it is original or inven- 
tive ; far from these I but running wild, in the 
direction of expense ; as the pumpkin-vine darts 
out its disproportloned arms towards the brook, 
which will do nothing for it, after all, since it 
cannot nourish its roots. 

This beneficent Blaekwoodian having said all 
that could be said of dress as a concern of the 
eyes merely, we propose, in our sober way, to 
take up the subject from a somewhat graver 
side, considering dress as having a meaning, or 
as being an expression of sentiment Not to 
be frightfully serious, is all we can promise our 
youthful readers. If they should feel a tap 
now and then, we must say to. them as the con- 
scientious Quaker did to his wife when he was 
administering domestic discipline, — ** Why does 
thee cry so ? It's all for thy own good 1" 

Dress may serve as either a grave or a gay 
subject. For those who relish satire, what can 
afford fairer game than the blunders of some 
unfortunate people, who, having come into 
possession of plenty of money, are more guided 
by costliness than taste in their choice of cos- 
tume t What overdoing and overlaying, what 



contradiction and monotony, what frippery and 
furbelow, marks the trappings of suchl No 
militia adjutant on parade, no pet fire-engine 
in a procession, was ever worse bedizened. 
Who has not seen a lady get into a dusty omni- 
bus with her pearl-coloured skirts fluttering 
with flounces, her crape bonnet tremulous vrith 
flowers, her white shawMustrous with embroi- 
dery, her wrists manacled with golden fetters 
and dangling lockets ; her laces, her delicate 
gloves, her silver card-case, her glittering 
chains, all point'de-viu — and — all shocking 1 
We pity where we are expected to admire-*- 
that is, we call by the amiable name of pi^ a 
feeling which, more severely construed, would 
be found to border closely on contempt. Each 
portion of the totU ensemble is beautiful ; per- 
haps even the whole might not be offensive for 
some particular and private display; but for 
an omnibus 1 There is something profane in 
the public eye, and therefore the outdoor cos- 
tume of a well-bred woman should never be 
such as to attract and fix it, at least in par- 
ticulars, or by reason of costliness or show. 

Moralizers sometimes say we should not 
judge of people by their dress. But we may 
and ought, though without transgressing the 
law which this wise saw is intended to imply, 
supposing it to mean that we are not to despise 
those who are not dressed richly or with ele- 
gance. It is true some good people dress badly, 
judged by the common standard ; yet dress must 
be characteristic where it is the result of free 
choice; even the beggar may wear his rags 
"with a difference." The sentimental novelists, 
who have in general no great insight, have dis- 
covered this; virtuous poverty is, with them, 
always picturesque. We, however, who deal 
with common facts rather than with uncommon 
fancies, should hardly think it fair to judge the 
very poor by their dress. We speak only of 
those to whom costume is a subject of reflection 
and of taste. This class is quite numerous 
enough to afford matter for our p^per. 

People who live in a state of abstraction 
must of course be excused for sins against taste 
in dress. Grave and reverend professors have 
been known to do or leave undone strange 
things; the outward man suffering in pro- 
portion as the inner soared to the depths 
sublime of science or speculation. A recent 
letter- writer from Germany describes tW eel^ 
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brated Neander u going one degree beyond 
Dominie Sampson, in indifference to popular 
pr^udice on this sabjeot. And Goethe tells a 
good story of Gottsched, a German savant, 
whom he visited at Leipsig, who entered the 
room, when summoned to receive stranger 
guests, with his monstrous bald head totally 
uncovered; and when his servant rushed in 
with a great full-bottomed peruque, which was 
his head-gear of ceremony, dealt the unfortu- 
nate lackey a sound box on the ear for not 
having put it on him before he had exhibited 
himself in such ridiculous plight ; talking all 
the while with the most perfect coolness and 
•elf-possession. There used to be an old scan- 
dal against literary ladies, charging them with 
oarelAsness in respect of appearance. Pope, 
after he quarrelled with his adored Lady Mary, 
was never tired of holding up her slatternly 
habits as the consequence of bookish propensi- 
ties ; but this is exploded now. Literary ladies 
are not easily distinguishable from other women 
by outward marks; and it would probably 
startle a gentleman to be received, as tradition 
says an American btu-bUu of the last century 
received a visiter of distinction — with her head 
tied up in brown paper and vinegar, a folio 
resting on her lap, and her feet immersed in 
hot water 1 

Grave occupations cannot be supposed to 
interfere with due attention to dress in all 
cases, for the clergy are the best dressed men 
among us ; even the most dressed, if we except 
the small class of fledgling exquisites, whose 
minds the tie of a cravat is sufficient to fill. 
Although not bound to a particular costume, 
as in England, our clergy may almost be said 
to dress in uniform, for the black suit and 
the white cravat mark them unmistakeably. 
And the threadbare appearance that we have 
read of, as sometimes characteriung the less 
fortunate members of the profession in former 
days, would be a phenomenon; nobody now 
living ever saw a shabby suit of clerical black. 
One would think the whole class passed daily 
through the hands of those ingenious persons 
who advertise to make worn cloth '* look equal 
to new." We cannot deny that there is some- 
thing pleasant to us in this reminiscence of the 
day when a gentleman was distinguishable by 
his dress. The plainness, approaching even to 
neglect, observable in grave men of other pro- 
fessions, shocks our cherished prejudices. We 
would have the scholar look like a scholar ; let 
him be ** melancholy" if he will, so he be 
** gentleman-like." It is his right and duty. 
It is true, 

A heftTenly mliid 
* U&f be indifferent to its houee of clay, 
' JtnA alight the hovel m beneath Ita 



but there is a fitness in the '< customary suit of 
solemn black" for the man who deals with 
grave matters. How should we like to see 
Hamlet flaunting in buff and blue; or Dr. 
Primrose in plaid neckcloth and corduroys t 

Lockhart describes Mr. Crabbe, standing in 
the mldflt of half a doien stalwart Highlanders 
at Sir Walter Scott's, the Celts in full costume, 
on the occasion of the King's visit to Edin- 
burgh; the poet-clergyman, dressed in th« 
highest style of professional decorum, with 
powdered head, buckles in his shoes, and 
whatever else was befitting one of his years 
and station. The Highlanders mistook the 
churchman for some foreign Abb^, or, as one 
account says, for a French dancing-master, 
and began to talk French to him ; while he, in 
his turn, supposed them to be a parcel of wild 
and ratiier dangerous savages. It was only 
after Sir Walter entered the room and intro- 
duced his friends to each other, that they dis- 
covered themselves to be all equally peaceable 
British gentlemen, made strangers to each 
other only by being at the antipodes of dress. 

It has been the well-motived attempt of some 
moralists to represent dress as a thing of no 
consequence; undeserving the attention of a 
rational being. But truth and nature are too 
strong for this compulsive pedantry of purism. 
Every man, woman, and child, knows that 
dress is a thing of consequence to the wearer ; 
and all biographers bear testimony to the fact 
that it is also important to the beholder ; for 
they never fail to describe the habitual cos- 
tume of their subject where it can be ascer- 
tained, as at least one means of insight into 
character. Could we have pardoned Mr. Bos- 
well if he had given us no hint of Dr. Johnson^s 
"vest unbuttoned, and his wig awry;" his 
shabby snuff-coloured study suit, and the 
laced one which he put on when great doings- 
were on the carpet. Or could we have believed 
him if he had described his hero prim and 
powdered, silk-stockinged, and shining-shoed T 
Goldsmith, with his gnawing desire to be liked, 
confessed the importance of dress, by going 
beyond his means in finery, which he ima^ 
gined would help to hide his awkwardness, 
when he was to meet those whom he wished to 
please. Madame Goethe, the poet's mother, 
when she prepared to receive a visit of honour 
from Madame de Stael, arrayed herself so 
gorgeously in daszling silks, with nodding 
plumes of two or three colours, that Bettina 
came near fainting with laughter; and th« 
same Bettina, who found the good lady's de- 
sire to strike so ridiculous, has lost the respect 
of the world by a personal neglect far more 
offensive than the most mistaken efforts to 
please. How many descriptions of costume 
are to be found in Horace Walpole's acrid lot- 
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ten! One would think his soul might once 
haTo inhabited the body of a court-milliner. 
And with what gusto does Pepys dwell upon 
hie purchases of rich attire for himself and his 
wife—*' a night-gown, a great bargain at 24«.," 
and **the very stuff for a cloak cost 6/., and the 
outside of a coat 8/.," costume being, evidently, 
in his eyes, one of the great engines of human 
life. Novelists of all classes confess the sig- 
nificance of dress, when they devise expressive 
gowns and ornaments for their heroines, and 
appropriate drapery for their terrible and gro- 
tesque characters. Richardson understood 
this matter perfectly. In order to set Sir 
Charles Grandison and Miss Byron distinctly 
before us, every article they wore is described ; 
colour, form, texture, and cost Miss Bumey 
showed her sympathy with her sex, by con- 
fessing the temptations of dress to young 
ladies in society. Part of Camilla Tyrold's 
terrible troubles, over which so many youthful 
tears have been shed, arose ftrom her having 
been led into extravagance by the example of 
Mrs. Berlinton, and the wiles of Mrs. Mittin, 
and so running her father in debt until he was 
thrown into jail on her account Sir Walter 
Scott does not disdain to expatiate largely on 
the costume of his figures, and to show that to 
him dress was as truly part of the man or 
woman, as the more strictly natural and indis- 
pensable envelopings of the soul. His own 
dress had a suitable sturdiness, expressive of 
the true, mauly, human side of his character ; 
that side which had withstood the conventional 
temptations and delusions too potent with us all. 
« An old, green, shooting-jacket, with a dog- 
whistle at the button-hole, brown linen panta- 
loons, stout shoes that tied at the ankles, and 
a white hat that had evidently seen service," 
oonstituted the array in which the " mighty 
minstrel" came limping down the gravel-walk 
at Abbotsford to meet Washington Irving. 
When he dressed for dinner, he appeared in 
black, as became the gentleman and the poet 
Now, the broad-baeked coat, the heavy shoes, 
and the stout stick, are shown in the hall 
closet at Abbotsford, sad and most character- 
istic memorials of one to whose gifted eye 
trifles were instinct with meaning. 

It is somewhat to be wondered at, that a 
people so notedly shrewd as the Society of 
Friends, should have set themselves deliberately 
at stemming a current which evidently takes 
its rise somewhere deep in the foundations of 
our being ; and still more that they should have 
attempted to reduce the importance and seduc- 
tiveness of dress by making it an object of 
strenuous attention. There is, however, much 
that is rational in a utilitarian point of view, 
as well as much plausibility in a religious one, 
in their stringent rules as to form, colour, and 



expensiveness in costume. The form is in- 
tended as a protest against the silly evanes- 
cence of the fashions, which, not satisfied with 
changing as often as the moon, scarcely outlast 
the lunar rainbow. The regulated cut is that 
which all the world wore when the sect first 
assumed a distinct existence. The prevailing 
drab has an obvious intent, as excluding gay 
and attractive colours, which are apt to beguilis 
young eyes and thoughts. The proscription of 
certain rich and costly materials respects the 
general caution against conformity to the 
worldly standard, which is that of cost, and 
also the duty of reserving our means for better 
objects than mere outward beautifying. It 
needs no argument to show the excellence of 
these latter reasons for plain dress ; and society 
gives them the assurance of its approval, by 
making it the most frequent ground of sarcasm 
against the Quakers, that they indemnify them- 
selves for plain cut and colour by wearing the 
most expensive fabrics, — an inconsistency too 
obvious for excuse. Whether this general 
charge be just or not, it is certain that many 
conscientious Friends would as soon wear scar- 
let gowns as silken ones, or dashing waistcoats 
as fine broadcloth. 

One advantage of the plain or Quaker dress 
is that it renders neatness indispensable. What 
is partly dust-coloured already, becomes in- 
tolerable after it has contracted any soil ; and 
the nature of the soft neutral tints is such, that 
whatever is worn with them must be pure, or 
it is shown up, inevitably. Lace may be yellow, 
and rich ribands crumpled, with small offence ; 
but a plain cap depends for its beauty upon 
snowy whiteness and a perfect accuracy and 
primness of outline. '* The very garments of 
a Quaker," says Charles Lamb, **8eem in- 
capable of receiving a soil ; and cleanliness in 
them' to be something more than the absence 
of its contrary. Every Quakeress is a lily ; and 
when they come up in bands to their Whitsun 
conferences, whitening the easterly streets of 
the metropolis, they show like troops of the 
Shining Ones." Every one is charmed with 
this dress in its perfection ; we never l|^ar any 
one say it is not beautiful, at least on young 
women, whose fVesh faces do not need the relief 
of undulating laces or rich colours. The prim- 
ness of the style, and the habitual or enforced 
placidity of the countenances of those who use 
it, have given occasion for charges of affecta- 
tion or coquetry in the young sisters. But 
they may be consoled; for the imputation of 
trying to be charming is, in this case, only a 
confession that they are so. 

The grace and beauty of the Quaker dress 
depends — as all that is lovely in outward mani- 
festation must — ^upon its b^g a true expres- 
:Bion of the spirit Where it is simply formal, 
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itifl bard and ungvalj: where it is oompnl- 
Bory, it betrays the wearer's true tastes a&d 
wishes by onoonsoioiis dsTiations from the 
standard, and leanings towards the forbidden. 
Where it is worn on oonnotion, it is exact, and 
not nnbeoonung; bnt if the result of enthu- 
siasm, it beoomes classio and elegant as Roman 
drapery. We hare seen a Friend who, without 
the least ostentation, refrained from wearing 
anything that had been dyed, preferring gar- 
ments of the natural colour, as being the ex- 
treme of simplicity. The world might laugh 
at such a twilight-gray as this combination of 
soft browns produced, but the painter would 
hare found in it something congenial to his eye, 
and a peculiar ralue in the purity with which 
it set off a fresh, ruddy complexion and silTor 
hair. We remember a full-length picture of 
Thorwaldsen, painted in Italy, which reminded 
us, in its truly Quaker dress, of the undyed 
Friend we had seen years before. It is notice- 
able that sculptors have no escape from the 
^ffioulties of modem costume, except in a near 
approach to the simplicity of the Quaker garb. 
If the marble man must have a coat on, the 
sculptor perforce shaves off all lappels and 
finicalities, and comes as near a seamless gar- 
ment as possible — ^giving unconscious testimony 
to the essential good taste of the followers of 
Oeorge Fox. 

It is the compulsoriness of this dress that 
spoils it as an expression of taste or sentiment. 
If it had been left to every man's conscience 
whether to adopt or to r^ect the uniform, it 



would have continued to hare a meaning. As 
eouTiotions deepened, indifference to worldly 
opinion would hare become more and more 
evident, by the gradual disuse of worldly 
fashion, and conformity to the standard of de- 
nominational simplicity. But where no liberty 
is allowed, there can be no merit or significance 
of choice. The plain garb becomes not a whit 
more dignified than any other uniform which 
is worn at peril of cashiering. Thousands, 
whose consciences approve the tenets of the 
Friends, and whose taste and judgment favour 
extreme plainness and inexpensiveness of dress 
in people who profess serious aims in life, have 
been deterred from joining the Society by a 
feeling that, to renounce one's judgment in a 
matter so personal as dress, is practically de- 
grading. The garb is intended as an expres- 
sion of a certain religious condition, yet it is 
to be worn with the strictest attention to arbi- 
trary rules, the least deviation from which 
subjects the wearer to the interference of his 
fellow-Ohristians I This misUke towards bon- 
dage is one great reason why, while the prin- 
ciples of the Quakers are dally influencing 
those of the world more and more, the Society, 
as a society, is on the decline. Religious 
liberty is more precious to the heart than any 
other; and the more sincere and ardent our 
desire to withstand the bad example of worldly 
people, the less should we be disposed to adopt 
any fixed outward symbol which might express 
a greater degree of renunciation than we had 
been able to reach. 



REQUIEM. 



BT AlfXl 0. LTXOH. 



To what brl^t -world alltf dott thou belonf , 
Thon wlMM pnre Mml wotmeA not of morUl birth ! 

Irom whid ftir rMlm of flowon, and lovo, uid atmg, 
Oailk'it Aoa ft fltftr-beftm to oar shsdowed emrth f 

What hadst thou dono, sweet spirit! in that spherei 
That tboa wert hanlahed here? 

Here, where out bloesomi early flMle and die, 

When aatumn frosts despoil onr loveliest bowers; 
Where song goee tip to heaven, an angidshed ory 
From wounded hsaits» like perftune flroa emthed 
flowers ; 
Where horn despairing waits, and weeps in vain 
His Psyche to regain. 

Thon eam'st not unattended on thy way; 

Spirits of beauty, graee, and Joy, and love 
Were with thee, ever bearing eadi some ray 

Of the &r home that thou hadst left above^ 
And ever at thy ride, upon our sight 

Glaaued ferth their wings of light. 



We heaitl their voioea In the gushing song 
Tliat rose like Inoense ftom thy burning heait; 

We saw the Ibotsteps of the shining throng 
Qlandng upon thy pathway high, apart, 

When in thy radiance thon didst walk the earth, 
Thon ehild of glorious birth. 

But the way lengthened, and the song, grew md. 
Breathing such tones as find no echo here ; 

Aspiring, soaring, but no longer glad, 
Its moamfal maslc fell upon the ear; 

>Twa8 the homo^ekness of a soul that bI^m 
lor Its own native skies. 



ThMi he that to earth's ehUdren oooies at last, 
The angel'messenger, white-robed and pale, 

Upon thy soul his sweet oblivion east, 
And bore thee gently through the shadowy 

The fleeting years of thy brief exSiO o'ori — 
Home lo the hlisstal shore. 



ACADEMY FOR INSTRUCTION IN THE USE 

OF THE FAN. 

(8m lBgr»Tlng.) 



Teb design of the spirited engraring in the 
front of the present number is to illustrate a 
curious and amusing paper in the Spectator, 
No. 102. It is one of the papers contributed 
by Addison himself, and is in the form of a 
letter addressed to the Spectator. We cannot 
explain the suliject better than in the words of 
the original. 

** Ma. BncTMxn :— Woraca im anud with Iknt m men 
with fworda, and aomeUmes do mon ezaeatton with thorn. 
To the vnd, therefore, that ladles may be entire mittreiaei 
of the weapon which they bear, I ha^e ereeted an academy 
for th« training up of yoong womao in the ezerdae of the 
1^ aeoording to the most Cuhkmable airs and motions 
that are now practised at court The ladies who carry 
foDS under me are drawn up twice a day in my great 
hall, where they are instructed in the use of their arms, 
and attrdted by the following words of oommand : 

** Handle your fona» 
Unfurl your fons, 
Disdiarge your ftJi% 
Oround your fans^ 
Becorer your fans^ 
Flutter your ikns. 

By the right obterration of these few plain words of com- 
mand, a woman of a tolerable genius, who will apply 
herself diligently to her ezerdse for the space of but one 
half year, shall be able to give her fkn all the graces that 
can possibly enter into that little modish machine. 

** But to the end that my readers may form to them- 
■elTcs a right notion of this eaercSae, I beg leare to explain 
It to them in all its parts. When my female regiment is 
drawn up in array, with cTery one her weapon In her 
hand, upon my giving the word to handle their fans, each 
of them shakes her fen at me with a smile, then glTes 
her right hand woman a tap upon the shoulder, then 
presses her lips with the extremity of her 1^ then lets 
her arms fell in an easy motion, and stands in readiness 
to receive the next word of command. All this Is done 
with a dose fen, and is generally learned In the first 
week. 

« The next motion is that of wiAcriiiv the fan. In which 
are comprehended several little flirts and vibrations, as 
also gradual and deliberate openings, with many volun- 
tary fellings asunder In the fen itseli; that are seldom 
learned under a month's praotf ce. This part of the a»- 
mreUe pleases the spectators more than any other, as it 
discovers, on a sudden, an infinite number of cupids, gar- 
lands, altars, birds, beasts, rainbows, and the like agree- 
able figures, that display themselves to view, whilst every 
oae in the regiment holds a picture In her hand. 

" Upon my giving the word to dieeharge their /am, they 
give one general crack which may be heard at a conside- 
rable dlvtanoe, when the wind sets feir. This Is one of 
the most dilBcult parts of the emerette ; but I hava several 
ladles with me, who. at their first antraaee^ ooold not giva 
apop loud enough to be heard at the ferthar end of the 



romn, who can now dieeharge a fan In such a maaner that 
It shall make a report like a pocket pistol. I have like- 
wise taken care (In order to hinder young women from 
lettlDg off their fens in wrong places^ or on unsuitable oo* 
casions) to show upon what sul^ect the eraek of a Ika 
may come In properly. I hava likewise Invented a fen, 
with which a girl of sUisen, by the help of a little wfaid, 
which Is enclosed about one of the largest sticks, can 
maka as loud a erack as a woman of tSkj with an ordlr 
nary fen. 

<* When the fens are thus ditcharged, the word of com 
mand In course is to grawnd their fane. This teadies a 
lady to quit her fen graoefnlly when she throws it asldey 
in order to take up a pack of cards, adjust a curi of hair, 
replace a falling pin, or apply herself to any other matter 
^f importance. This part of the exerdee, as it only conr 
lists In tossing a fen with an air upon a long table (which 
stands by fi>r that purpose), may be learned In two day^ 
time as well as In a twelvemonth. 

** When my female regiment is thus disarmed, I gea»> 
rally let them walk about the room for some time ; when 
on a sudden (like ladies who look upon their watches 
after a long visit), they all of them hasten to their arms, 
catoh them up in a hurry, and place themselves in their 
proper stations upon my calling out recover j/mtrfane. 
This part of the eaBerdae is not difileult, provided a woman 
^>plies her thoughts to It. 

**The Jttdtering of the faoi is the last, and indeed the 
masterpiece of the whole esBereieei but if a lady does not 
misspend her time, she may make herself mistress of it in 
three months. I generally lay aside the dog^ays and 
the hot time of the summer for the teaching this part of 
the eaoereiMe ; for as soon as ever I pronounce >l««Uer your 
fane, the place is filled with so many sephyrs and gentla 
breeses as are very refreshing in that aeason of the year, 
though they might be dangerous to ladies of a tender 
constitution in an^ other. 

** Thwe is an infinite variety of motions to be made use 
of in thajfuttcr (^f the fan ; there is the angry fiutter, the 
modest fiutter, the timorous flutter, the confrised flutter, 
the merry flutter, and tha amorous flutter. Not to be 
tedious, there Is scares any emotion In the mind whidi does 
not produce a suitable agitation in the fen; insomuch that 
if I only see the feu of a disciplined lady, I know very well 
whether she laughs, frowns, or blushes. I have seen 
a fen so very angry, that it would have been dangerous 
for the absent lover who provoked It, to have come within 
the wind of it; and at other times so very languishing, 
that I have been glad, tw the lady's sake^ the lover wm 
at a suflldent distance from It I need not add, that a 
fen Is either a prude or a coquette, aeoording to the na- 
ture of the person who bears it Tb conolude my letter, 
I must acquaint you that I have, flrran my own observap 
tlons, compiled a treatise for the use of my scholars, en- 
titled the BtuiomM </ the tttn, which I will communicate 
to you. If yon think It may be of vaa to the publla. I 
shall have a gaaeml review on Tborsdaj next, to whidi 
you shall be very welconu^ If you will honour it with 
your presence. I am, kc 

**?. 8. I teach young gentlemen the whole artof gal- 
lanting a fen. 

«N. B. I have several UtMa plaia fens mate for this 
use, to avoid expense." 



•oUt« to Boumond m it dm to inuiy of the 
other jonng paapera. She was ■ forlorn oait- 
vwtj on the grekt ooeui of life, miiI the 
maroiM angel which hkd wetehed otbt her 
throngh all the R&d ohvioet of her ezietenoe, 
did not anffer her to -perish. The grett gtXe 
of the pDor-hoiui opened knd reoeited her 
nith, u it Bcemed to her, the kind embrM* of • 



life had been a hard one. 

The workhonae to her was a friendl j heme ; 
<ta hard fare wu luiarioaa bTing. and itt 
ttra.-w mattrug might have heen the down of a 
palace, ao aoundly did she sleep on it. The 
with which she took her food wm a 
the psDpera. Tbciy won- 
dered where ahe oovld have eome f^en, te 
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tliink the food which they despised bo excel- 
lent. They thought her ugly, end called her 
so. They called her ill names, and said that 
she and Ezra were a fit couple ; they made her 
seat herself beside him that they might see 
which was the ugliest; they tried to excite her 
by their ridicule to fits of passion, as they ex- 
oited Esra, thereby increasing the natural de- 
formity of his countenance. She herself was 
firightened at Esra when she saw him first ; for 
he was a cripple with withered feet, and moyed 
about on crutches. like her he was an orphan, 
and had no other guardian than the parish. 
The workhouse had been his home for the 
greater part of his life; he was kicked and 
euffed without mercy, for either he or his 
crutches seemed to be in everybody's way. 
One day Mr. Griffin, the master of the work- 
house, stumbled orer one of these unlucky 
crutches, and from that time he neyer had a 
good word firom him, for the paupers laughed 
to see Mr. Griffin stumble, and for that laugh 
he held Ssra responsible. 

Children are like looking-glasses which re- 
flect back an image of the spirit which sur- 
rounds them. Poor Ezra reflected back a very 
melancholy and distorted image. He was pale 
and meagre, with thin, weak hair, and weak 
eyes. It wae a fayourite taunt of some of his 
wretched persecutors, when Ezra had been 
crying, or when a cold east wind had blown in 
his face— and to him none but east winds ever 
seemed to blow — that he had been fringing his 
eyelids with red worsted. This made him yery 
angry, and poor Ezra's anger expressed itself 
in fierce though impotent rage. It is not say- 
ing too much when I assert that poor Ezra 
had never heard a kind, nor a gentle, nor a 
pitying word, nor a word of encouragement, 
much less of praise, for many a year. His life 
was bitter to him, and his bodily sufferings 
were not small. He hated the workhouse, 
and he hated everybody in it, and they all in 
return called him a wicked little imp. Mrs. 
Griffin, the mistress of the workhouse, called 
him so as weU as the paupers, and yet Mrs. 
Griffin was not a bad-hearted woman ; only a 
hard, managing body, who thought it her 
duty to make the parish money go as far as 
possible, and by no means to make the work- 
house a heaven upon earth. She was very fat 
herself; she said that she lived as the paupers 
did, and that this was a proof how good the 
living must be ; but it was a singular fact that 
none of the paupers, though some of them had 
been ten or fifteen years in the poor-house, 
ever equalled her in size. 

Well, poor Ezra was a sort of Pariah even 
among Uie paupers. It was an established 
opinion that he was bad and stupid, and there- 
fore everybody treated him as if he were so. 



The master of the workhouse school said thai 
he could teach him nothing, — he called him a 
dunce, and everybody would have called him a 
fool likewise, had not all agreed that he was 
sharp enough when he pleased — sharp enough 
for mischief. It was he, they said, Uiat stuck 
a pin in the towel, on which all the paupers had 
to wipe their faces on Christmas morning, when 
they were going to have a Christmas dinner. 
It is true he denied it, but everybody believed 
him to be the culprit, therefore he had neither 
roast beef nor plum pudding, nor half a pint of 
beer. ''And serve him right!" they all said. 
And did not he knock Mr. Griffin's snuff-box 
into the copper of porridge, one day when 
he saw it lying on the upper edge, whereby 
all the poor folks had to eat snuff-porridge 
enough to poison them I He denied it, to be 
sure, but nobody believed him, so he was put 
in the black hole for two days and a night, and 
had nothing but bread and water. Yes, there 
was no doubt but that Ezra was a very imp of 
Satan ; — all were agreed on this subject, — ^th« 
paupers, and Mr. and Mrs. Griffin. This was 
the only subject on which they were agreed. 

When little Rosamond, the second waif and 
stray, was picked up by the parish charity, 
and placed under the fostering care of Mr. 
and Mrs. Griffin, the paupers laughed, and 
said she was one of Ezra's sort ; she was about 
as ugly as Ezra, and would give the parish as 
much trouble. 

To Rosamond, however, the poor-house seem- 
ed a very grand and desirable home, so very 
ignorant and simple was she. Her thankfulness 
amused everybody, and, as I said, the porridge 
that the paupers found such fault with seemed 
to her dainty food. The old pauper women 
scolded and quarrelled among themselves, and 
kicked the children about, at which they cried, 
but Rosamond must have been used to much 
greater hardship, for even the cruelty and 
hardness of the old paupers seemed as nothing 
to her. She was always smiling and grateful ; 
always willing to do a good turn for those who 
had last ill-used her. What sort of life could 
she have led before she came there ? It was a 
hard life indeed, — ^but she said nothing about 
it. 

Everybody called her an ugly little thing. 
But there was no novelty in that. The sor- 
rowful knowledge of her ugliness had been 
forced upon her soul before she entered the 
workhouse, and now it had no sting for her. 
They said that she was a match for Ezra, and 
that she should bear him company, and she was 
not unwilling to do so ; for she had not been 
many days in the workhouse before her heart 
was filled with compassion for him. 

One night Ezra had been thrust from the 
fire by half a dozen sturdy children, and he 
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now flat in a eomer with a orntdi in either 
hand, ready to knook any one down who ap- 
proached him. The children were making 
game of him when Rosamond, bine with cold, 
stole in towards the fire. 

«Go and sit down with Exral" exclaimed 
they; "go and bear Ezra company, for yon 
are a fitting pairl" 

<* Let as sit together, Exra," said Rosamond; 
<*let as bear one another company — ^let us be 
good to one another." 

Ezra had taken up his cratch flrom a motive 
of vengeance when Rosamond approached him, 
but when she spoke these gentle words, and 
seated herself in the chilly twilight of that 
dismal corner, upon a little lirooden'Stool beside 
him, he dropped his hand upon the cmtch, and 
began to cry. Any one but Rosamond would 
have laughed at his crjring thus, as it seemed 
without any cause, but she did not 

'< I hate them all !" said Ezra, in a low voice ; 
•« I hate everybody here !" 
* ** No you don't,*' said Rosamond, mildly ; 
** you don't hate me — ^you cannot hate me." 

"I wish the workhouse was burned down, 
and they were all burned with it — that I do !" 
exclaimed he bitterly, without heeding her 
words. 

<* Ezra," said Rosamond, softly, *< I will tell 
you something. I was once more miserable 
than you are, — ok, so miserable I — and I was 
very young then. I will tell you." And she 
told him something, but what it was I do not 
know, because she never told it to any one but 
Ezra. 

Ezra listened to ^er with a cheek which 
flushed crimson with indignation. ** I wish I 
had been near her," said he, in a low voice of 
suppressed rage; '*I would have throttled 
her, that I would 1" No one heard Ezra's 
words but Rosamond. He had left off crying 
now, but in his energy he grasped his crutch. 

*< No," continued Rosamond, ** I did nothing 
of that sort; — oh no. I tried to make her 
love me. I did so want her to love me. I 
loved her, and I thought if she loved me it 
would make her good, and then she would not 
do such things. Ezra, we had not eaten any- 
thing for three days when she died ; — that is 
the blessed truth, and that made me so rave- 
nous. She died by the roadside, and there 
was nobody with her but me." Rosamond was 
silent ; it seemed as if the weight of that past 
sorrow pressed upon her. Ezra was silent, too, 
for the poor girl's words had sounded depths 
in his soul that she knew not of. 

When Rosamond spoke again it was in a 
cheerftil tone. " Oh, Ezra," she said, «< this 
is a nice place. I never thought once that I 
should be as comfortable as I am now. When 
I came here first I seemed to be in heaven. 



Sometimes I used to wake at night and forg«l 
that I was here, and think I was still with A<r. 
But when I woke up I remembered all, and 
that I had now a home, I was so happy, and 
then I went to sleep again." 

Rosamond had given Ezra a subject to tiiink 
upon. The little history that she had whis- 
pered to him made a deep impression, and for 
the first time almost in his life, he felt human 
sympathy. He was not now always present to 
his own mind: he thought a great de^ of Rosa- 
mond. He watched her when the pauper chil- 
dren laughed at her, and when the old women 
scolded her and knocked her about, and he 
was gre^^tly astonished to see that their treat- 
ment never excited angry passions in her 
breast; she was cheerful still, and obliging 
even to those who ill-used her. It was very 
odd, he thought, for it often made his blood 
boil, and made him grind his teeth toy ether, 
and grasp his crutch, so great was his iesire 
of vengeance on them. 

A ray of sunshine stole into the dark, me* 
lancholy soul of poor Ezra, and that was the 
kindness which Rosamond showed to him. 

One afternoon Mrs. Griffin called Rosamond 
into her parlour. It was a very pretty little 
sunny room, with flowering geraniums in the 
window, and white dimity curtains. There 
was a carpet on the floor, and a great arm- 
chair stood on each side the fire, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Griffin had just finished tea. A piece of 
buttered toast remained on the plate; and 
when Rosamond entered, Mrs. Griffin poured 
out a cup of tea, put in two lumps of sugar, 
and drained into it every drop of cream Arom 
the jug ; for Mr. and Mrs. Griffin drank real 
cream to their tea. 

** There," said she to Rosamond, '< there's a 
treat for you," and she set the cup before her, 
and put the piece of toast into her hand; 
<< There's a famous treat I" 

Rosamond's face fiushed crimson, for it was 
as Mrs. Griffin said, a famous treat to her ; for 
she hardly knew the taste of good tea and 
buttered toast. To Mrs. Griffin's surprise, 
however, Rosamond, instead of either eaUng 
or drinking, looked into her face as if she 
wanted to say something. 

<* Well, child T" said she, kindly, for she was 
in a very good humour. 

** If you please, ma'am, might I give part to 
Ezra T" 

** Lauk, child, no I Take it yourself, and be 
thankful," returned Mrs. Grifiln. <* Give pari 
to Ezra, indeed I" and she laughed as if the 
idea was strange and unreasonable. 

Rosamond drank the tea and ate the toast. 
She thought both excellent; but how much 
more would she have ei\|oyed them if she might 
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h«T» shared them with poor Eir% uid to him 

■he would haye given the larger part. 

She thought mneh of this indulgenoe, and it 
oonftrmed her in the idea that the workhonse 
was a happy home, and her miBtress a very 
good woman. She ^d not, however, tell Exra 
of her private indolgeneet, hnt she often 
praised Mrs. GriAn to him, and endeavoured 
to raise his opinion of her. Bat Etra, who had 
lived longer in the workhouse than Rosamond, 
was hard to be oonvinced. Among other things 
that he advanced against her was that she was 
so great a friend of Mrs. Garroway's. This 
Mrs. Garroway was a staymaker, who lived in 
the town, and, according to his aceount, and 
the paupers, both old and young, agreed with 
him — ^there never was such a terrible woman 
as she. She had already had two parish 
'prentices firom tiie workhouse, and she had 
beaten and half-starved them, so that one had 
run away, and the other had put an end to her 
miserable lifb. 

An indescribable horror grew up in Rosa- 
mond's mind towards Mrs. Garroway. She 
connected her some way with the frightful re- 
membrances of her earlier life; with that 
woman, young or old, of whom she had whis- 
pered so much to poor Exra. But, as he said, 
Mrs. Garroway was Mrs. Griffin's friend ; and, 
on summer afternoons, now and then, drank 
tea with her in the little sunny parlour, among 
the flowering geraniums, and now and then, 
also walked with her in the great workhouse 
garden. 

Whenever she came, the paupers said she 
was come about a new apprentice, and great 
was the terror of the young pauper-girls lest 
they should be apprenticed to her. It was 
said that the paridi had interfered between 
her and the former apprentices, but that she 
had managed to dear herselt She made it 
out that parish 'prentices were always so bad 
that neither she nor any one else could manage 
them. The parish appeared satisfied, although 
the paupers were not so. 

I said that Mrs. Garroway might be seen 
now and then walking with the fat Mrs. Griffin, 
in the great workhoase garden. So she might ; 
bat only a few of the paupers saw her, because 
only very few of them were permitted to go 
into the garden, whioh was separated by a 
high wall from the court in which the paupers 
took the air, and the pauper-chUdren played. 

Very large, and very formal was that work- 
house garden. It was divided with straight 
walks, edged with thrift, whioh, in summer, 
bore pretty pink flowers ; and, at one end, near 
the master's parlour, was a litHe flower-garden, 
in which grew plenty of pinks, gilly-flowers, 
•■d moss-roses. (H eourae vwy little son- 



shine, and very few of the pleasant influeaoes 
of the brighter seasons reached the dreary 
court-yard where they breathed the fresh air ; 
but the sun shone freely, and the birds sang, 
and the butterflies fluttered about the work- 
house garden, for there was nothing to hinder 
them Uiere ; and though there were no honey- 
suckle arbours, nor smoothly shorn lawns, nor 
translucent fountains, still the garden was very 
pleasant There were long rows of ourrant 
and gooseberry bushes in it, and raspberry 
bushes, and apple and plum trees— the fruit of 
whioh went to Mr. and Mrs. Griffin — and there 
were tall rows of soarlet runners, and luxuriant 
peas, which belonged to themselves likewise, 
and huge beds of cabbages, and still hnger 
beds of potatoes, which were grown for the 
paupers. But all was as neat as a palaoe 
garden; for Mr. Griffin was very pardoular, 
and he made such of the paupers as he could 
trust to do the work, and they were not many, 
keep the garden neat, so that there was not a 
weed in it. The larks sang overhead, and the 
blaokbirds and throstles, the hedge-sparrows 
and the tomtits built wherever they could stick 
in a nest, and long gushes of sunshine lay ou 
the carrot and onion beds, and on all the pot- 
herbs, marjoram, and mint, and lemon-thyme, 
and even upon the melancholy rue, which grew 
plentifully here. Yes, truly it was a pleasant 
garden ; and it would have done anybody good 
to have heard the birds singing there on a 
summer's morning. Birs. Griffin used to open 
her parlour and her chamber windows to hear 
them, for her rooms opened into the garden. 

Perhaps it was as a matter of fhvour that 
Rosamond was permitted to work in the garden, 
for children were seldom trusted there; or, 
perhaps, it was because Mrs. Griffin saw how 
tidy and handy she was about everything ; but, 
by the time she was twelve years old, she was 
employed a great deal in the garden, that is, in 
the spring and summer seasons. She dropped 
in potato-sets, she picked peas and beans for 
Mr. and Mrs. Griffin's own eating, and lastly, 
she was spt to work in the little flower-garden. 
Mrs. Griffin, who, as you know was very fat, 
did not like stooping ; she therefore made Ro- 
samond do aU the work here, under her own 
eye. She often sate at her open parlour win- 
dow, and directed her ; and Rosamond was so 
good-tempered, and so handy and clever, and 
tied up and weeded and watered and planted 
so tidily and so successfully, that she quite 
won the mistress's favour. Rosamond waa one 
of those who are luoky with flowers. If she 
stuck in a slip of sweetbriar, or a sprig of 
f^ehia, it was sure to grow. She now reared 
all the geraniums, and the balms of Gilead 
which flowered in the sunny window of Mra. 
GriiBu's Uttte parlour. 
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The garden was Bosamond's delight; bat 
she did not tell poor Esra this, because she 
would not make his lot more bitter l^ oom- 
parison with her own; she was even guilty of 
a little deceit towards him as regarded it, and 
she spoke to him most of the hot sun, and the 
weary work she had to do, lest he should enyy 
her. But, in truth, she was fuU of enjoyment. 
It would haye been greater, it is true, if Exra 
might hare been with her, and if she herself 
might hare run about and chased the butter- 
flies ; but of course she dared not do this. She 
peeped, howeyer, into the birds* nests, which 
her quick eye soon discoyered in the leafy, 
neatly*cut hedge, and in the forked branches 
of apple or plum tree, and gazed in them with 
loving and admiring eyes, and cherished the 
thought of them as fondly in her heart, as if 
she had been the mother-bird herself. Bosa- 
mond was bom with a strong love, and a keen 
perception of the beauty of natural objects, 
though no one found out such taste in her and 
oultiyated it. She loyed the beautiful thrift 
that bordered the walks, and took the utmost 
delight in clearing it of weeds. She had not 
words to express her admiration of Mrs. Grif- 
fin's little flower-garden, nor of the beauty she 
saw in the gold-spangled blossom of the scarlet 
bean, or in the delicate pink of the apple 
bloom. The gold and purple of sunset, the 
prismatic light of the dew-drop, were all 
sources of happiness to her, which none but 
herself knew, or could understand ; yet all saw 
their eff'ects in her, saw the effects of that 
spring of oheerftilness within her, which scat- 
tered her desolate pathway with flowers-— real 
flowers of life, of which the mere outward 
flowers, the rose and the Uly, are but the 
^rpes. 

''Rosamond is getting quite pretty," said 
the pauper women among themseWes ; and 
they no longer cuffed and snubbed her, and 
thrust her f^om the winter's hearth. **And 
Ezra has been better of late/' said they, also ; 
"he has lost that impish look that he used to 
haye !" 

*' He begins to read, now," said the school- 
master. <<He is a deal more docile than he 
used to be; and time he was, for he is now 
turned of twelve." 

The parish was at a loss to know what it 
should do with Ezra. <* He would," they said, 
*' be a pauper all his days, and a tax on the 
parish." He was weakly still, and had bad 
eyes, though they were certainly much better 
than they had been; but he was a poor 
oreatmre, and never would walk without 
orutohes. Nevertheless, he had greatly mended 
of late. They gave the schoolmaster great 
credit for this, and the schoolmaster, because 



he was praised for his sake, grew somewhat 
kinder to Ezra. 

Rosamond, as you know, had made Ezra the 
confidant of her sorrowful, history. One day 
he seated himself beside her in the great room, 
for Ezra, who was lame and weakly still, was 
still permitted to go occasionally into the wo* 
men's room, as he used to do when he waa 
much younger. It was a hot summer's after- 
noon, and all the women, young and old, had 
taken their sewing and knitting into the yard, 
so that Bosamond and Ezra were uninterrupted. 
I don't know what made Ezra begin to talk of 
old times, but he did so. He told her that his 
earliest remembrances were of travelUng abont 
with horse-riders ; some things he could only 
remember indistinctly, as if he saw them 
through a mist ; others were very dear, and 
these were mostly of a sorrowftil and terrific 
nature. He remembered very distinctly the 
death of his mother, and he supposed, at that 
time, he might be five years old. His mother 
had ever been kind and tender towards him ; 
not so his father, which he imagined might be 
because he was lame, and could not learn to 
ride as another boy did, whom he remembered 
as his half-brother. This elder child was very 
beautiful ; he had long curling hair, and Ezra 
remembered him as if glittering in gold ; this 
he now supposed to be the handsome spangled 
dress in which he appeared before the public 
He had some way remained in his remembrance 
as a shining angel ; yet he had no love for him. 
He could recall, as concerned his parents, a 
great deal of unhappiness, domestic quarrels, 
and a strangely hurried and perplexed life. 
Lastly came, what seemed to him now like a 
dark winter's journey — ^like a dreadful journey 
through a night which lasted as if for years. 
How that might be he could not imagine ; but 
Rosamond suggested that it was merely a 
winter's night drawn out by suffering until it 
seemed like years, for she could recall nights 
in her own sad childhood of this kind. Ezra 
said, that through this long night they travelled 
on in a wagon, himself and his motiier alone, 
for his father and brother, and all the fine, 
horse-riding company, had set off suddenly, 
and left them behind. 

During that long night's journey his mother 
was taken very ill; he remembered people 
with lanterns now and then looking in at the 
back of the wagon at her. She grew worse 
and worse, and must have been mad or deli- 
rious, perhaps, for she talked of dreadful 
things. She had horrible pains, and then she 
died. The wagon stopped, and the men with 
lanterns looked in again, and found her dead. 
Th^ said she was poisoned. The people who 
said so were farmers, who took her and 
her child from the wag<»i. They Udd the 
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body in «n onthooM, and Eira npon aome 
firesh hay. He said that be conld remember, 
even now, the pleasant smell of that elean, 
fragrant hay, and how he sank among it as if 
it had been a feather bed, and then he slept 
Bonndly for a day and a night He knew he 
slept so long, beeanse the people said so. His 
mother was bnried. in a ohnrchyard near the 
farm-honse, and he himself was taken to the 
workhoQse. He had the searlet fever soon 
after he oame into the house ; they all said he 
brottj^t it with him ; it raged in the house, and 
several died with it. He fancied that this was 
one reason why everybody disliked him so, for 
they laid the fever to him. It settled in his 
eyes and made him weaker than he had ever 
been before, and his life was a torment to him. 
He longed very much for his mother, and how 
forlorn and unhappy he was nobody knew.* He 
said that his passions were very fieroe, and 
that everybody made game of him, and in 
return he hated them. Often he used to think 
what he should like to do to be avenged of 
his persecutors, but he was weak and feeble, 
and always came by the worse in every at- 
tempt of the kind. He had not, he said, any 
desire to learn to read, nor to do anything 
they wished him, nor to be good, — ^rather, in- 
deed, he took a pleasure in being wicked. But 
when Rosamond came and smiled so kindly, 
and was so cheerful, and sat down beside him, 
and said to him, ** Let us sit by one another — 
let us be kind to one another !" a better spirit 
seepied to enter into him, and made him feel 
happy. How happy he had felt at times, he 
said, it was not in his power to tell. It was 
to him for a long time as if something pleasant 
had happened, and when he tried to remember 
what it was, he found it was that Rosamond 
was kind to him and did not dislike him, nor 
laugh at him, nor abuse him, and when he 
heard them say that she was ugly, he wondered 
at it, for to him she was beautiftil. 

Such was the effect produced on Ezra by 
Rosamond's kindness. Nobody, however, in 
the workhouse gave her any credit for it 
Mrs. Ghiffin said that they had cured him of 
his wicked tempers by Uie black-hole and 
bread-and-water. The schoolmaster said that 
he had beaten his stubbornness and stupidity 
out of him ; nor was there a single pauper 
that did not boast of having had a hand in 
taming and training him. 

The parish now began to have hopes that it 
might make something of Mm. He was nearly 
fourteen, and most ftt» they thought, for a 
tailor, but as no tailor in the parish just then 
wanted a 'prentioe, the schoolmaster made him 
head monitor, and it was wonderfiil how the 
school improved from this time. 

Rosamond was about the same age as Sara, 



and was, as I have said, a great favourite with 
Mrs. Griffin: That good lady, who was growing 
stouter than ever, said one day that she should 
be on the lookout for a good place for her, and 
that, if possible, it should be one where she 
should get a good trade into her fingers. It was 
now summer: — ^the young birds were fledged in 
their nests — the thrift was in friU bloom, the 
moss-roses, the white campanulas, and the 
sweet peas, all of Rosamond's setting or tend- 
ing, made the little flower-plot look, as she 
thought, like the garden of Sden, when, as ill 
chance would have it, Blrs. Oarroway walked 
up to the workhouse to inquire after another 
apprentice. 

Had Mrs. Garroway been other than a friend 
— some said a relation— of Mrs. Qriffin's, it 
would have been no use applying again for an 
apprentice, after the bad luck she had had 
with the former ones, more especially as the 
public had censured her no little. But she 
had cleared herself, and Mrs. Griffin, good 
woman as she was, took her part, agreeing 
with her that '* parish 'prentices" were the 
plague of any one's life, and that Mrs. Garro- 
way was not to blame for her ill-luck. How- 
ever, now there was a chance in ten thousand 
for her — ^Rosamond was just ready for a plaoe. 
She was not much to look at, it was true, a 
poor little stunted thing that was marked by 
the small-pox, but then she was in reality as 
sharp as a needle, and was dean and tidy and 
handy at any sort of work, and very pretty- 
behaved and well-dispositioned. Mrs. Garro- 
way could not do better than have her, and 
sedng that in this way Rosamond might get a 
good trade into her fingers, she did not see, 
nor did Mr. Griffin, that the parish could do 
better than put her 'prentice with five pounds, 
as they had done the others, and Mrs. Griffin 
would be bound by her honour that Mrs. Gar- 
roway would have no trouble with her, for a 
better girl than she never went out of a work- 
house. 

The overseer of the poor and the board 
made a little demur about letting Mrs. Garro- 
way have another of their parish 'prentices, 
but Mrs. Griffin, who was a managing woman, 
overruled them ; — she often did so. She said, 
on this occasion, a great deal against parish 
'prentices in general, and a great deal in 
favour of her friend Mrs. Garroway, and as to 
Rosamond, she said that she was such a poor- 
looking girl it was not one in ten thousand that 
would be troubled with her; therefore they 
ought to be thankftil to get her out where she 
would have a ohanoe of learning a good trade, 
for Mrs. Garroway was the first stay-maker in 
the neighbourhood. 

The overseer and the board consented, and 
Rosamond was informed that on the following 
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Monday ehe wss to leare the worklioitM, and 
to be bound 'prentice for seyen years to Mrs. 
(Hrroway. This news seemed to take the 
strength ont of her. Bat she was in the 
power of others, against whom remonstrance 
was Tain. She sat down, therefore, mutely, as 
if under a great burden, and prayed that Qod 
would not forsake her. But if Rosamond said 
little, not so the paupers. There seemed likely 
enough to be a revolt amongst them. However, 
there was the black-hole and bread-and-water 
for any who showed a rebellious spirit ; even Ro- 
samond might have that punishment. The loud 
murmurs therefore became gradually silenced, 
and she and Ezra mourned together orer her 
hard fate, and on the appointed Monday morn- 
ing she left, almost heart-broken, the great, 
dreary poor-house, which was so abhorred by 
many, but which had been to her a happy and 
a merdftd home, and thus, with a bundle con- 
taining a change of clothes, all new, she was 
eonducted to Mrs. Oarroway'a. The old pau- 
per men, women, and children, took a kindly 
leave of her, for they all loved her and pitied 
her, and, with a deep sense of their kindness 
in her soul, she began her new life. 

Mrs. Garroway's house was small, but very 
neat. It stood in the town street, and was one 
of a closely-built row. The door was green as 
grass, and it had three steps leading up to it, 
which were as white as snow ; there was a brass 
plate on the door with Mrs. Garroway's name 
and trade upon it, and above was a little braes 
knocker that had a sharp, shrill sound like the 
bark of a little dog, or the still sharper tones 
of Mrs. Qarroway's voice when she spoke to 
her parish 'prentice, and this brass plate and 
. knocker were as shining as gold. Below stairs 
was a little kitchen, small and damp, and 
scantily Aimished; on the ground floor was 
the stay-shop and a little parlour behind, 
where Mrs. Qarroway worked all day with her 
sharp to<^s, her scissors, her needles, and her 
steel stiletto, with which she pierced the lace 
holes, and among her keen lithe slips of whale- 
bone, which she occasionally used for other 
purposes than stays. Above stairs was the 
front room, with a sofa in it an4 a glass, and 
trimming ornaments, where the ladies fixed on 
their stays ; and behind this was Mrs. Garro- 
way's bed-room. Above was a large desolate 
garret, open to the roof, and very comfortless, 
where stood a poor bed scantily supplied with 
bedding, and a broken chair. This was Rosa- 
mond's chamber. 

Such was the house which Rosamond had 
now to keep clean, and very clean she kept it. 
BCrs. Garrowby would not allow a speck of 
dust, much less of dirt, on anything, and that 
was very pnuseworthy, — ^but other things there 
were which would not admit of c<munendation. 



The sorrows of Rosamond's lift bad now 
began in earnest. The bitterness of her early 
experience seemed renewed to her, and she 
now wept for herself, and remembered the 
days and years at the workhouse as time 
spent in paradise. And for seven years this 
life was to endure-— seven long, long years ! — 
of which only three months as yet had passed. 
Her present life reminded her of that long 
terrible winter night's Journey of which poor 
Ezra had spoken. 

It would often have been a consolation un- 
speakable to Rosamond if she might have gone 
up to the workhouse now and then, and have 
talked with her old friends the paupers, and 
have opened her heart to Ezra, and walked in 
the garden and heard the birds sing, and seen 
the beautiful flowers, and said a few words to 
dear, good Mrs. Griifin, whom she now looked 
back upon as a mother. But that could not 
be. Mrs. Garroway, Arom some cause or other, 
was extremely unwilling that Rosamond should 
hold any intercourse with her old friends. 
She, however, went up herself to the work- 
house as usual, and on such occasions she 
boasted to Mr. and Mrs. Griffin what a prise 
she had in Rosamond; that she was clever 
and handy, and so good-tempered and civil to 
her customers ; that she never had a girl who 
suited her so well, and that she was much 
obliged to Mrs. Griffin for recommending her. 

On one of these visits Mrs. Griffin having 
ordered her husband to gather a handsome 
nosegay, said to Mrs. Garroway, ** Just c^rry 
these two or three flowers to that poor lass, she 
used to be so fond of flowers ; and you'll spare 
her to come up some afternoon, maybe t" 

Mrs. Garroway made no promise, and she 
forgot the flowers when she left, and Mrs. 
Griffin stuck them into a brown jug, and put 
them in the empty fire-grate, and thus Rosa- 
mond neither saw the flowers, nor heard of 
her friend's good will towards her. 

Rosamond longed for a garden and for 
flowers, and for the song of birds, for there 
was now no sunshine nor any pleasant thing 
in her life. At the back of the house was 
a little enclosed space which had once been a 
garden. There were traces of old flower-beds 
in it, and a root or two of violets and London 
pride, having been hardy enough to survive 
the wreck and desolation of many years, strag- 
gled yearly in feeble blossom ; in spring, also, 
a few pale, drooping snowdrops came out of 
the unfriendly soil, and stood shivering like 
houseless beggars. These were a little comfort 
to Rosamond, and they suggested to her the 
pleasant idea of re-cultivation. 

**U I could only see Mrs. Griffin, or evsn 
Ezra, I would beg a few flower-^roots, and then 
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I oould make a garden here," said she to her- 
self. 

But there were other things wanting to 
acoompUsh her purpose beside flower-roots — 
time and tools — ^these last, however, Rosamond 
thought she oould find. She worked harder, 
therefore, than ever, and in the eTening before 
dark she began to dig up the old trodden soil 
of the garden with the kitchen fire-shoyel. It 
was weary work enough, but it was not long 
before she met with an interruption. She was 
soon seen at this employment by Mrs. Garro- 
way, the window of whose working-room look- 
ed out into the back yard. 

If Rosamond had time to waste thus, she 
said, it must be turned to better account. 
From that day, therefore, she made her sit 
down to stay-making. Every moment of time 
which oould now be dragged from her hard 
senrant's-work was spent in stitching. 

Rosamond was patient and obedient. Sum- 
mer came, the beautiful summer ; the violets 
and the London pride had lived out their 
feeble lives in the little back yard, and the 
larks sang, the butterflies fluttered, and the 
flowers, the red, the white, and the blue, shone 
out in the bountiful sunshine of the work- 
house garden; — but Rosamond saw them not 
—or only in imagination. 

Mrs. Garroway went up as usual, for when- 
ever she wanted "a mouthful of fresh air" 
she always bent her steps thither, and always 
carried with her excellent reports of Rosamond. 
She had now, she said, taken to stay-making, 
and was very quick and handy with her needle. 
There never was a parish *prentice like her I 
She did not scruple saying this behind her 
back, but she never spoke one word of com- 
mendation or kindness to her face. That was 
her way, and a hard, cruel, comfortless way it 
was. What would not poor Rosamond have 
g^ven for one word or look of kindness, but she 
had it not. And this was to last for seven 
years, for seven long, long years ! and the first 
twelve months were only just past 

Things went on much better, however, with 
poor f!zra. He remained at the workhouse as 
a sort of deputy schoolmaster. The parish 
thought he was thus very well employed, and 
therefore did not look out for a tailor's place 
for him. On Sundays he went with the pauper 
children to church. He walked at their head 
tiow, or rather went, for he used crutches still, 
and from the gallery-loft, where he sat with 
the children, he could Just get a sight of the 
tip of Rosamond's little straw-bonnet, as she 
sat in the aisle below among the poor people, 
for Mrs. Garroway, though she made a point 
of her going to church, did not think it needful 
to pay for a sitting for her. But it really 
mattered little to Rosamond where she sat. 



In her happier days she had sat in the. loft 
among those pauper children, but the sermon 
then interested her very little ; then she only 
looked at the fine folks in their pews below, 
and listened to the singing and the organ. 
Now, however, she listened and attended to 
the sermon, and to the reading of the lessons. 
The old vicar, who then used to preach, was 
dead, it is true, and there had come in his place 
a good, young clergyman, who endeavoured to 
tread in the footsteps of the great Master, 
Christ, and he it was who had done most in 
keeping poor Ezra in the workhouse school. 
But of that Rosamond knew nothing. She 
knew nothing indeed of what went on at the 
workhouse, and Mrs. Griffin supposed that she 
now cared nothing about them. *' That's just 
the way," she said, "with them all. I never 
knew a parish 'prentice that turned out good 
for anything, that was not ashamed of the 
workhouse! They get their hearts full of 
pride, and then they are ashamed of what 
they sprung from !" So said Mrs. Griffin, but 
she did not know the truth. I was, however, 
speaking of Rosamond and the church service. 

Perhaps there was something in the sermons 
of the new vicar that arrested Rosamond's 
attention, and perhaps her present sorrows 
and hardships turned her heart towards sub- 
jects of religion; be that as it might, her 
greatest pleasure was now going to church, 
and listening to the preacher. She shed many 
tears in church ; often they were tears of con- 
solation, sometimes even of Joy. Now and 
then she nodded to Ezra, and to some of the 
old paupers, her dear friends, as they left the 
church, but not often, for Mrs. Garroway 
expected her to walk behind her from church, 
carrying her big Bible and prayer-book, and 
she did not allow much lingering, even for 
friendship's sake. 

I said that the young clergyman was Ezra's 
friend, and I will just mention one little parti- 
cular to show the great comfort he derived 
from his thoughtful attentions. Ezra was now 
growing taU ; as far as they could judge, for 
his age was not accurately known, he waa 
upwards of sixteen, and lame as he still was, 
he had begun to shoot up rapidly. His orutchea 
therefore, soon became too short for him ; in 
truth, just at this time, they needed lengthen- 
ing every two or three months. But neither 
Mr. Griffin nor the parish would have give» 
this much thought and attention to him, and 
he must have suffered great inconvenience, for 
they would have considered one new pair of 
crutches a year quite enough for him. The 
good clergyman, however, as if by instinct, 
knew what was really needful for Ezra in this 
small, but important particular. He was very 
attentive to the state of his crutches, and even 
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to his lame feet He Bometimea said that he 
thought them not incapable of eure, and 
▼olunteered to consult a great London surgeon 
about them. The comfort which poor Ezra 
experienced, through the thoughtful kind- 
ness of this benevolent man, is not to be 
told ; it gladdened his soul, and fostered that 
upspringing harvest of good within him, the 
seed of which had first been sown by Rosa- 
mond. 

Let it not, however, be imagined that Ezra 
forgot Rosamond. He did not, but intercourse 
between them was next to impossible, for Ezra 
was now, in effect, apprenticed to the parish 
school, and his duties were increasing. One 
summer afternoon, however, he asked leave to 
go to Mrs. Garroway's to see his old compa- 
nion, and he carried down, with him a large 
nosegay for her. Mrs. Griffin was in a Tery 
good humour that day, for the board had 
praised her on account of these two young 
people ; she therefore gave him leave willingly. 
Ezra walked off cheerfully, almost merrily, 
with a new, well-made pair of crutches; he 
had much to tell Rosamond. 

But Rosamond was gone out with a pair of 
stays, in a direction the very opposite of the 
workhouse, when Ezra called. This was a 
great disappointment to him, but he left the 
flowers for her, and as Mrs. Garroway pro- 
tested that she could not tell at what time 
Rosamond would be back, there was nothing 
for him but to retrace his steps to the work- 
house. On her return, which was very soon 
after he was gone, although her disappointment 
in not seeing him was greater even than his 
own, she felt an unspeakable delight in the 
flowers he had left They were like old friends 
to her ; she knew where they all grew ; there 
was the pinkthrift just as ever, and the white 
eampanulas, and the moss-roses, and the 
fringed pinks. The sight of them, and the 
peculiar odour of each carried her back into 
that garden, where she had enjoyed so much 
pleaanre; more, by far, than it seemed to her 
she shoi^d ever ezgoy again. Her great joy 
over the flowers produced a reaction in her 
mind. She wept bitterly ; she now knew how 
unhappy she was, and what a hard life she 
was compelled to lead. She had nobody to tell 
her troubles to. 

Of late she had often thought herself ill, had 
thought that she should perhaps die; now 
again the thought returned. She wept very 
bitterly down in the kitchen that afternoon, 
and drew water from the hard kitchen-pump 
for her beautiful flowers. It would have given 
her no little pleasure to have kept them down 
stairs to herself, but her sense of duty forbade 
this indulgence. She put them therefore in a 
large blue jug, the prettiest piece of earthen- 



ware in the house, and set them on the little 
table, in the window of the room where the 
ladies tried on their stays. It was not wrong, 
however, she thought to put a slip of sweet- 
brier into a vial bottle of water in the kitchen 
window, for perhaps it might strike root, and 
then it would be a pleasure to her, which even 
Mrs. Garroway could not oliject to. 

I spoke just now of the hard pomp from 
which Rosamond drew water for the flowers ; 
this leads me to mention one circumstance 
which made her seirice at Mrs. Garroway's 
particularly severe. There was down in thai 
lady's kitchen a pump, which supplied the 
house with water. It was one of the hardest 
pumps from which water was ever drawn. Mrs. 
Garroway knew this perfectly well, but It 
troubled her not, because she very rarely drew 
any, but as she was one who required a great 
deal of washing and scouring to be done in her 
house, a great deal of water was required, all 
of which Rosamond had to pump. From the 
very first this labour had seemed too much for 
her, and of late it had caused severe pain in 
her side, and often she was obliged to stop in 
the middle, and often also to rest for some 
time after the water was drawn. She kept 
her troubles to herself, and when she was 
saddest would sing a hymn. She had takei^ to 
singing hymns of late. She found a deep 
meaning in many of the hymns which she had 
learned in the workhouse school, though, at 
that time, she had but little understood them. 

She often sung. 

By the puigi thou, Iford, hut borne, 
By thy cruel eroim of thorn, 
By thy eyei with aagnish wet, 
By thy groans and bloody sweat, 
Baviour, thoo wQt bear a part 
In the sufferings of my heart ; 
Sarlour, thou wilt me befriend. 
Guide and keep me to the endl 

Tes, it was a consolation to Rosamond to sing 
little hymns of this kind — a very great conso- 
lation ! 'What a pity then that even the 8in|^ 
ing of a hymn should sometimes put Mrs. 
Garroway out of temper ; but indeed it did so. 
People of bad tempers are like servants under 
a hard master ; they are often compelled to do 
many uxgust and cruel things. 

Mrs. Garroway was under the bondage of a 
very bad temper, which had been so long in- 
dulged, that she had now no freewill of her 
own. If it had not been so the gentleness and 
meekness of Rosamond must have subdued 
even her. I am the more convineed of this, 
because as she sat, day after day, pricking her 
sharp needles through the white and the gray 
jean she thought of Rosamond, for she was so 
patient, and obedient, and submissive, that 
she became almost a marvel to her. Onee 
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Mrs. Garrowftj, as had been her wont with 
her former apprentices, stmck Rosamond 
across the shoulders with a lithe piece of 
whalebone ; its stroke was as keen as a whip 
of wire, and that Mrs. Garroway knew. Onee 
she had struck her, bnt she had nerer been 
able to do so again, for the mild, suffering 
expression of Rosamond's countenance touched 
eren her soul. She sometimes, therefore, 
thought of Rosamond as she sat at her work, 
and now the deep cough that she heard sound- 
ing upwards from the kitchen, or coming below 
from the garret, troubled her a little. She 
remembered the disgrace which had nearly 
fallen upon her regarding her former parish 
'prentices ; and now if Rosamond should be ill 
and die, would not people say that she had been 
the cause of her death t But no ! how could 
they? Rosamond never complained, and she 
herself had nerer lost an opportunity of prais- 
ing her to Mrs. GrifBn, and eren to some of 
her customers; the whole pariah, therefore, 
knew how much satisfied she was with her. 

Rosamond suffered greatly from her cough. 
One day she said to herself, as she was obliged 
to stop in the middle of her pumping, ** that 
pump will be the death of me I" 

They were words lightly spoken, but they 
sank deep into her soul, and from that time, 
she never lost the idea that she should not live 
long. 

Winter and summer, winter and summer 
went round, and amid sorrow and suffering, 
three years and a half were gone out of the 
seven long, long years. Ezra had now left the 
parish. The good clergyman had sent him to 
a grammar school, for he had discovered great 
talents in him, and it was said that if he re- 
turned at all, it would very probably be without 
his crutches, for a great doctor in London had 
really undertaken his cure. These were g^eat 
tidings throughout the parish, and every one, 
rich and poor, praised and loved the good cler- 
gyman for it. 

One night Rosamond had a dream. She 
dreamed that she was ill in bed in her garret, 
suffering from cold, for her blankets were 
scanty and very thin. Her sleep was always 
comfortless in winter, and it was now January. 
She dreamed, therefore, that she lay thus in 
her bed of sorrow ; there was great darkness 
all around her, and great cold likewise, so that 
she seemed under the power of these two great 
and terrible agencies, cold and darkness. Gra- 
dually, and yet rapidly, they were dispersed, 
and seemed to dissolve away, and instead there 
oame warmth and light as of an inconceivable 
glory, as if the very heavens had been opened, 
and ft'om amid this great splendour came a 
voice, sweeter than the melody of birds, which 
said, << The end will be soon, for now the dark- 
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ness and the cold have departed, and the great 
glory will begin, and then there will be peace and 
great joy, and she shall have her reward ;" and 
these last words ** she shall have her reward !'' 
sounded again and again, as if from voices all 
around, far above her, ftir, far away into the 
great glory of the light, and so she awoke. 

It was early winter morning, about three 
o'clock, very cold and dark, but Rosamond felt 
neither the one nor the other, for the joy and 
the consolation of her wonderfU dream were 
strong within her. 

The next day Mrs. Garroway was startled by 
one of her best customers saying, " That little 
maid of yours is ill : you should let the doctor 
see her." 

Mrs. Garroway said that she had a bad cough, 
and that she sometimes thought she would not 
be very long-lived. She was a good girl, she 
said, but that she had been very weakly as a 
child; always had been weakly ; but she would 
get her something for her cough. 

Mrs. Garroway was now in earnest about 
doing something for Rosamond. She was afraid 
of being in any way blamed by the parish ; she 
ordered a cough mixture for her from the drug- 
gist's, and bought her a new flannel petticoat. 
This was very acceptable, for it served as a 
blanket for her bed. 

As Mrs. Garroway now sate pricking through 
the hard jean with her sharp needle, she 
thought more and more of Rosamond. She 
wished now that she had never struck her, and 
many of her hard words came back to her mind 
with bitter remorse. 

The news of Rosamond's illness soonreache4 
the work-house, and Mrs. Griffin, wrapped up 
in her great red and green plaid-shawl, came 
down to see her. That was the greatest happi- 
ness Rosamond had had for a long time. Her 
undissembled and grateful pleasure affected 
Mrs. Griffin deeply. 

** Lord bless you I she's far gone in a con- 
sumption t" exclaimed the stout lady to Mrs. 
Garroway when they two were together ; <' she'll 
never be fit for service any more. Poor lass ! 
how she is gone off!" and she again wiped 
away tears. 

The parish doctor was forthwith sent to her, 
and then she was up in her garret in bed, with 
the new flannel petticoat over her quilt, for 
Mrs. Garroway thought it no harm that all 
should see her provided with warm new under 
garments. 

**She must not lie here," said the doctor; 
<< this room is enough to kill a horse, and she 
has not clothes enough on the bed by half." 

Mrs. Garroway, therefore, who was afraid 
of blame in any way, had a bed made in her 
own room, and there she lay with a fire in the 
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grate. This was Teiy oomfortable, and her 
poor heart OYerflowed with gratitude. She 
regarded herself as sarrounded by comforts. 
The good olergyman came to see her, and his 
Tisits added to her happiness, for his words 
had long been consolatory to her, though he 
knew it not. From him she heard the good 
news of Ezra. The famous surgeon in London 
was really performing that wonderful cure on 
him ; he would soon need crutches no longer ; 
the weakness, too, in his eyes was gone, and 
better still, his great abilities and his amiable 
character had made him many friends. He 
was to be educated for a clergyman, and Bfrs. 
Griffin and the work-house schoolmaster, and 
in fact the whole parish, were quite proud of 
him. 



These were Indeed good tidings to Bosamond. 
It did not trouble her that no one imagined 
her to have been at all instrumental in the 
good work which had been wrought in Ezra. 
No, she thought not of herself. She was gra- 
dually preparing to receiTe that reward which 
far transcends the praise of men. 

Rosamond's last illness was short Only 
three years and three-quarters were completed 
of her long apprenticeship when she died. 
But she had completed that apprenticeship 
which fitted her for a higher serrice; which 
fitted her to take her place with angels. Her 
earthly remains were laid at Mrs. Garroway's 
cost on the north side of the church among 
the nameless paupers ; but let us not say that 
her life was in rain. 



MARGARET LAMBRUN. 



A STOBT OF THE DATS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 



BT MISS HAST ■. BPlXOl. 



The historical incident upon which our little 
story is founded happened about a year subse- 
quent to the execution of Mary of Scotland, 
and after the excitement growing out of that 
OTont had, in a great measure, subsided. 

The crown of Queen Elisabeth was no longer 
menaced ; the distractions incident to the pro- 
longed contests for the English throne, urged 
by her kinswoman, were dissipated; party lines 
were effaced by common desire, and the fast- 
anchored isle was "merrie England" once 
more. 

A Tast concourse of ladies, lords, and gentle- 
men enlivened the royal gardens one afternoon 
in the month of May. The flower of British 
chivalry and the fairest of tingland's daughters 
graced the serpentine walks ; and the Maiden 
Queen looked proudly upon the scene, and feli- 
citated herself with the trnthftil thought that 
no sovereign in the wide world could boast of 
nobler or fairer subjects than those within the 
scope of her vision. 

Among the gay cayaliers in attendance there 
was one who attracted much attention by 
reason of his handsome person, superb attire, 
and quiet, unassuming deportment. He walked 
alone ; few seemed to know him ; and he acted 
as if he were alike indifferent to the scrutinies 
of one sex, and the furtive glances of the other. 



Certainly he was youthful — ^not above twenty 
at most — ^and his face was delicate, fair, and 
girlishly beautiful. Tet, despite the boyish 
expression of his face, there was a ripe matu- 
rity of his form, the almost perfect symmetry 
of which was advantageously displayed by the 
tense fashion of his apparel. He wore a man- 
tle of blue velvet, elegantly embroidered, and 
lined irith crimson; straight hose of pink- 
coloured silk ; a light jerkin or body waistcoat of 
pale yellow velvet, ornate with plain but highly 
planished gold buttons; and a white beaver 
hat, with snowy plumes confined by a small 
brilliant. The extreme beauty of the young 
cavalier made him the focus of many a pair of 
bright eyes ; but he bore their glances without 
deigning a smile in return, and steadily con- 
tinued his perambulations, wrapped up seem- 
ingly in meditations so deep and engrossing as 
to render him unconscious of everything around 
him. 

** Not know him V* exclaimed Cecilia Temple 
to Sir Herbert Bland, as they were about to 
meet the strange cavalier in one of their pro- 
menades around the garden. ** Not know him. 
Sir Herbert I i^hat an ignorant squire thou 
art, forsooth! A cavalier of the court, like 
Sir Herbert Bland, should be always advertised 
of the name, at least, of every genUeman of 
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quality, especially of one so fair and eomely as 
Master Anthony Sparke.*' 

<*EairCecily»" answered the knight, '<Iamnot 
of the gossiping race. The youth, I dare be 
sworn, is both noble and honourable, for his 
bearing signifieth as much ; but since I have 
neither seen nor heard of him before this pre- 
sent moment, I may well plead ignorance of 
his name and quality." 

<« Do but observe," exclaimed the maiden, 
*<how sweet his face, and comely his form! 
and with what a grace he wears his rich mantle. 
Look, Sir Herbert, and profit by what thou 
seest." 

"A handsome youth, properly habited, 
graceful in mien, and peradTcnture extremely 
gallant 1" responded Sir Herbert. " I would fain 
praise him more, to please thee, did I but know 
how to fashion my speech." 

^< Is he not the model of manly beauty f " ex^ 
claimed the rolatile girL "An Adonis— a 
Teiritable English Adonis 1 Fie, fie, Sir Her- 
bert! not to know Master Anthony Sparkel 
He is the idol of half the gentlewomen in 
town." 

<*And of fair Cecily Temple among the 
number?" 

** True, true ! why should Cecily Temple af- 
fect singularity 7" 

'' I fancy, Cecily, thou art half in love with 
him." 

"And would be entirely so were it not that 
my heart is not my own, to bestow upon Mas- 
ter Sparke. What a silly thing is a Jealous 
lorer !" 

"Dost think I am jealous, Cecily?" 

" That I do ! Now thou art Jealous of Mas- 
ter Sparke; and in a fortnight thou wilt be 
Jealous of some one else whose cheeks may be 
rosier than thine." 

"Ah, Cecily! by my soul, thou art cruel — 
forgetful that the camp and the field despoiled 
my face of its fairness." 

" ForgiTe me," said Cecily, tenderly, " I am 
yery foolish ; but I promise never to speak of 
rosy faces again, in all time to come." 

As she finished speaking, the strange youth, 
in attempting to pass by the side of Sir Her- 
bert, was pushed against him with great vio- 
lence by the pressure of the crowd. In this 
sudden rencounter something dropped from be- 
neath the folds of the stranger's mantle, which 
he quickly endeavoured to recover, but without 
success. It proved to be a pistol. Sir Herbert 
seised the deadly weapon, and grasping the 
young cavalier by the arm, raised the cry of 
" Treason !" The ladies screamed with terror 
and hurried precipitately away. The guards 
promptly made their appearance, and took the 
youth into custody. 

As soon as the Queen heard of the circum- 



stance, she ordered the prisoner to be brought 
before her. When he confronted her Mi^eety, 
he betrayed no evidence of fear ; his demeanour 
was calm and respectftil, and no ^motion was 
visible in his countenance, except a blush 
which suffused it, when he discovered that the 
eyes of a multitude of ladies, who had thronged 
around the Queen, were fixed intentiy upon 
him. His uncommon beauty prepossessed all 
the female retinue in his favour ; and whatever 
might have been his offence, there was not one 
among the number who would not have peti- 
tioned for his pardon. Blisabeth herself was 
struck with the comeliness of the prisoner, and 
felt disposed to deal leniently with him. But 
she had her duty to perfom, and aU the feel- 
ings of the woman had to gire way to the stem 
behests of the sovereign. 

"Speak, traitor!" commanded the imperious 
Queen. "Tell us what bloody purpose thou 
hadst in view, in coming within our royal pre- 
cincts with murderous weapons about thy per- 
son?" 

"Madam," calmly replied the youth, un- 
daunted by the harahness of the royal speech, 
" my object I shall not deny ; it was blood — 
the blood of one who has inflicted irreparable 
ii^ury upon me and mine." 

The anger which Elizabeth had, as was her 
wont, assumed in her opening interrogatory to 
the prisoner, was now converted into reality by 
the cool daring of the response. 

"Thy rillany," she exclaimed, "is only 
equalled by thy unblushing effrontery I Which 
of my faithful cavaliers didst thou seek to as- 
sassinate ?" 

" None, madam," returned the youth. 
" Against no cavalier in your Majesty's king- 
dom have I grudge or ill-feeling. It was the 
blood of the Queen of England that I sought." 

" Gh>d of my fathers ! what do I hear ? And, 
villain, hast thou the audacity to speak this 
treason even in our own ears ?" 

" I spoke the truth, and thereby am willing 
to be Judged." 

" And who art thou, minion of Satan, that 
hatched this diabolical treason against our life 
and crown ?" 

"I am but an humble indiridual, madam. 
Though clad in the masculine habit, I yet am 
not a man." 

" Nor shalt thou ever be a man, thou beard- 
less traitor I That smooth face of thine shall 
be chopped from thy neck before thou ap- 
proachest one day nearer to the era of man- 
hood." 

" May it please your Majesty, I am neither 
a man nor a boy, but a woman — Margaret 
Lambrun by name." 

" A woman I" cried the astonished sovereign. 
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*< A woman, madam, strange as it may seem," 
quietly answered the prisoner. 

"Wretobl monster! how then darest thou 
offend our sight by exposing thyself in that 
unwomanly habit ?" 

<* I wear it, madam, because it is my plea- 
sure to do so, and because I imagined it would 
best serve my purpose in gaining access to the 
royal precincts. I haye already stated my 
name. It now remains for me to add, that my 
husband, whom I fondly loyed, was one of the 
▼iotims of your Majesty's remorseless perse- 
cutions. He was, like myself, in the serrice 
of the late Queen Mary ; and, like her, he for- 
feited his life by incurring the displeasure of 
her I am now addressing. I sought to ayenge 
the death of my husband by taking the life of 
his murderer. My scheme has been baffled, 
and now I am ready to become another yiotim. 
In my case no fayour or indulgence is meet — I 
oraye none. Lead me to the scaffold l" 

<* As God liyeth !" exclaimed EUiabeth, 
sharply, ** this coolness befits a soldier better 
than a woman! Hearken, thou shameless 
monster! What if we pardon thy iniquitous 
crime ?" 

« That would be an act for which I should 
be grateful." 

<< If our pardon be youchsafed, thy footsteps 
must neyer more profane English soil. Exiled 
to France, there shalt thou remain to the end 



of thy life, with our royal pledge now giyen, 
that thy head shall be the forfeit of thy return 
to our dominions. Know then, it is our plea- 
sure to pardon thee." 

** Does your Majesty pardon as a Queen, or 
as a judge?" 

"Ingratel Why the presumptuous ques? 
tion T" 

'* Because, madam, the pardon of a Queen is 
an act of compassion extended to one whose 
g^uilt has been made apparent ; and this I ask 
not — I craye not the royal compassion, and 
would be loath to accept it. The pardon of a 
judge is an act of justice to the prisoner, when 
it hath been made to appear that his crime, 
though unlawful, was neyertheless justifiable. 
If your Majesty pardons as a Queen, I must be 
permitted to decline the royal fayour ; but if 
as a judge, I accept it with gratitude, and 
pledge myself to retire flrom the kingdom with- 
out delay." 

''Woman, man, demon, or whatsoeyer thou 
art!" said the Queen, scarcely able to restrain 
her feelings, ''never since we haye sat upon 
our throne, haye our ears listened to such an 
exposition of our royal prerogatiyes. As a 
judge, then, we grant our pardon. Depart!" 

Margaret Lambrun was immediately con- 
ducted to Doyer, where she embarked for 
France, bidding her last adieu to the white 
cliffs of old England. • 
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Tbm cottage work is oyer, 

The erening meal is done ; 
Hark I through the starlit stillneM 

Ton hear the rirer mxL 
The oottax's ofaUdren whisper, 

Then speak out one and all, 
"Gome, &ther, make for Johnny 

A rabbit on the toatt," 

He smilingly assenting, 

They gather round his chair; 
"Now, gprandma, you hold Johnny- 

Don*t let the candle flare.*' 
So speaking, from his fingers 

He throws a shadow tall, 
That seems, the moment after, 
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The children shout with laughter, 

The uproar louder grows, 
E'en grandma chuckles faintly, 

And Johnny chirps and crows. 
There ne'er was gilded painting, 

Hung up in lordly hall, 
Oare half the simple pleasure, 

Thii rabbit en the waU. 

Ah I who does not remember 

When humble sports like these. 
Than many a costlier pastime 

Had greater power to pleaM f 
When o'er life's autumn pathway 

The sere leares thickly fall, 
How oft wo sigh, recalling 

27ke rabbit on the wall. 
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ihonJdw nam- Th* tlnrv an bordond with a headint 
and TDlanta dteonpAa. Vitj sltgaut ntiM na made alio 
ofirilEaiiCuK, aoottoii itnffwlth white grnand and rathar 
large bonqoata perta : tho torsparta boidend with a gar- 
land of Bowan. Vlth thli pegnolr then ooght to be 
Joliud a pardoaani d*Dl^tight, aDd with a iLmllar garUDd- 
Thla dnai ii Intmdad prlndpaUj ftir tha coontrr. nia 
floonsM on ohlnt illki an atwaji of tha lam* matsrlal 
aod THT broad. SpaaUng of thli larlit; of dmnnitloii. 
It naj be propar to atata that flonnoa an the pnTalllDg 
- ' ' ' 1 tact, tber may be old lo ba unlianaUj U 
fia material! with whleh the; ban generally 
uManU If Uw swtnlal be tUiUI 

ttemalj wlds Itid onlT two In nomber. bat wbeo tha 

iMne material and are aapported Vr narrow rtjcbn of 
riband, wbleh have a Tar; plaaaing affeel In thoaa made 



C*BM ritand, thai mOtlflat llM U*» of lightiiHa. Tha 
prvraUlng eoloora are altOfether light onea, incb ai Dom- 
ing and araning prinuDaa, lilac of larloai ihadta, giaeni 
fton Wnt to deem rioleta, pala ptnk ahot with rilnr 
gnjt ohlnAa with while groandi and pink d—i g ne , Aq. 
Oaa If Uu atoOi moat in Togoe In Parli at the lataat 
■eeooDte, called lui^tai pern la « nnUnlf oonted with 
lonn that It !• dlOimlt Id dlatingnUta tba eolonr of the 
fnHind. Bobn of thia niatarlal era trlmmad with two 
bnad rolante itf Um nme, tarnilbatad at tha top bj a 
Barrow meha of riband or Tariona ihadoK laiinlliig bH 
the prominent oolomra of the nba. 



Buhknutale an 

white, pink, or 
broad fringe or 



a ladr-i 



it^fdon tdlatta. The B 



B made of It, bnt Iher do not A 



n boBBeti an mad* ef erary Jutrlftloii 



wlthlknMF, 



«hltalalhta 

(■Umc*.) 
Hobeefwl 



, then altamatn with the fteaw. Thaero 
inilio, td(ad with denla thatnim«ea. with two Bcnidi «r the aaiaa, Dr with fti 
ha bask part 1^ the head, and la I li« In oolonr with tha riband, nuenitalnoravaoftha 
■ to tha cap byBMauaofBoAeaor bonnrt b Tarr deep, bM tinned, ■* it 1^ with altanul* 
<A ehoa la a large lonnd dniter ot '■ banda of Mmr aod lUand. tlgiwara af* aran mora 
■a U* raKHted naaNblaoM to ■ { (uUoaahle than em tor oruawnUng bannat*. niar 
an plwud both on tba Ititarior and exlatfoi, tb« within 
m. The oonnga la high, with daale { being ganemll; lU mbb u tbOM witbonl. A. B. 0. 
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(OoBUnrnMI turn tbe Julf di 



"■-) 



Td pTMut odlKtloB lioiu Uut wooM tx cndlUMa 
to ur dty whitonr, of Uia iIh ud popnlatkia of Phlli- 
dalphlL It uait b* aokoowMBsd tbst m? muf of 
tha ptctom nontlj Kidal, u* Uts naotiibaUoDi (torn 
Bonin. IndDod thtoa^ tha palle} Utalf adoptad lij 
tbe djneton, aipnailj ta pnuota that raimlt. On the 
oUur hand, II li eqnallr tma that (he eolleetlan ia nn- 
uiuIIt bum at tilt vorka ef TEildaiit and oatiT* utlata, 
who, jnitlr Indl^nt at the (to them) InlariDoa Htlonsf 
the BiaiiaaeiBenC, hiTi, •rith hw eicepUooj, jiarpoeat^ 
kept aloot With napeot to the giueral merit of tbli 
•xhlbltloD eoDpared with thoee prerloiul^ bald. It li gehe- 
nllr mncinled to be the bgetj bat It la dlflcnlt Ic endonc 

•B^ea ■■ that hj Jntiom, Is lut jai't gBlleir, or anob 
mulBe H that b; Asbnbuk ; sod In Bonlptora, Is addl- 
tton to the beat of irbat ve hare sot tbne, vets Thnr- 
mldMa'a Eto, aad the Vour Suaoni, bj Brgwn, of New 
Torki ud, [B the pncndlng eihlbltloB, [t ahould not be 
IMxDtten, that the tate Mr. Cwe;'i aagnrb collaoUon wii 
Ineloded, entire; with thoas Sne landecapea bj BlliuHT, 
Ptne, Aa.; uid In hlMorj. or domBetle sablaota, tbe worka 
of Honttngdon, I^ntaa, loman, and olhera. 
On a fbture ombaIoil, we haf a mach to nj of the axlat- 

lOTfl of them tbronfbont the maaa af the panple- nie 

fesrlj eihlbltlou eilanda, but do farther; ^lart fnim 
thil nMeaaarilr (ood eflest on the publio, the whole teo' 
denoj of tba lutUnttDB, aa (vndneCed, la repuded bj tbe 
tMtM*. with few eueptlou. aa deddndl; detrlmantal to 
UulalentUaftheprofeHloD. Tbe Athenieam laBooton 
exerdBea -a rimllar dep r aealng loflmnea there, and foi 
Hght that their aihlUCIoii ahowa to the ontrarr, a 
Mnnger might reuooaiblT infer that tbeie na not a 
llTlBg ndldant aftlat tn tbat dtj. Tba attltta of New 
York happllj' lU ttaemxlTea from tUa thraldom of luo- 



Iber hue Utetj ended, that tn parfeot adaptatioo to 
the purpoaia Intended, bare been htlbeito uDe^iuillad. 
Tha oppottunlllH of Ibe PhUtddphl* aitliti haTs bMB 
nearly aa gind, bnl their Imbadlltj aa a bod;, ud want 

atkuon anltable tine; (or tbe preaant, wa wUl jtm at 
ODCH to Iba oontlnnatlon ofournpld anrrejoftbeworki, 
notldng a pnrium gnl|r of tbe Boat deaariiO(. Tha taiga 
niuBbei of otijecta, and the olieumiiiilbed apace left at, 
tOrbld a mon extended reilew. 
We left off at ntu the opening of tha Nortbautflallet;, 



.dpaUant 



at li not 






Dn QuixoU iai hU Shidg. IVmled bg IMnltr. 
B. Jbnl Beat, pmpritter. Tbli la a pntly food pMnia; 

of ■ little bine (omewhere, and of a itnuger uid pom 
light In a amall porUon of tbe work. 

Sa.9». AnmuTintlttnehitSiyae. rMtiUdbyW.S. 
Jfowit. By >«> -oeana aqaal to what Mr. Mount <raa as- 
enalcased to eihlbll In Teari back ; Indeed, tbe beat tbiog* 
Mr. Mount haa palnlad, are Ibw aarllec worka of him 
which erealed aoeh an Intereit aboDt BReen ^tart alnoe. 

No, 96. Prrtnia qf a OcnllewiiL FaMtd fty D. fliotf- 
{^•)fd<^L Krt. BarKUUad, poiKuir. A eapltatlT palpled 



>l by (tarl ff.lHur. ' 



tbac 



aa poatible, II' 
"colon " 






ironght down 



lonrvd Anta of the ladj atandlng, while on the other 
aide, tha dark of the bachgronnd la In like manner brought 
down, uid fooiucd aa It were, In the lUI] aCrongar dark of 
the dress of the phjBlclan faellng tbagirl'j polM. 

No. IID. A Fiw laMne iduUwuI fnm Nemi, llal^, 
■riU lAc Laki ef flmi. Ibion a/ Omganm, md KidiUf- 
mum Sa *» Ou diiUaut. Fainltil it J. F. Onftt. 
AllhoQ^ a Terj line laodaeape, bj no maana equal to 
aeTaral we baie aeen by Ihia artlat Ad Imllstor of Oolti 
he ret bidi Ur to aurpau hla pttilotfpe. ^e ahf la 
Buperblj painted, aa well aaarealaomanjporttonaof th* 
landaeapa ItHlf; bat thaplstnrewaatBatinaapfaen,whleh 
la fve too transparent eren fbr tha tnuulaeant iUaa oC 
Italj. Oropaer Is jet a Terj ronng nan, bat la nnqnt*. 
tionabl J eDtltldd to a plan In the mr/ Ibramoat raak tf 
American landaeape palnten. 
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No. 118. Mwrraf D^tmet qf J»enUim, IWmied hjf 
IHtr F, BaUurmtL This if a glorioiu pietara; the mom 
If thm dflwribed liy Sir Walter Soott, In his History of 
Sootland : *<Bat wtaoo, oa the Sanday after Mary's land- 
ing preparations were nude to ssj mass in the royal 
eha^Mly the reftmners said to each other, * Shall that idol, 
the mass, again take plaoe within this kingdom ! It shall 
not I' The yoong master of Lindsay, showing in youth 
the fleroenesB of spirit whieh animated him in after lift, 
called ont in the ooortyard of the royal palaoe, that the 
Idolatrous priest should die the death aooording to Ood's 
law. The prior of St. Andrew's (afterwards Earl Murray), 
with great diffleulty, appeased the tumult and protected 
the priests, whose blood would otherwise hare been min- 
gled with their saerifloe.** Erery portion of the cauTass 
is crowded ftill of matter, and yet such is the skill dis- 
played In the grouping of the figures, and the masterly 
distribution of light and shade, that there Is no confosion. 
The compositton embraces at once the ceremony proceed- 
ing within the chapel, and the exdted conflict outside. 
This is decidedly the best picture that Rothermel has yet 
executed. In the fbreground group he appears to have 
expended the whole force of his palette. The red dress 
on the left of the ]detare has all the intense depth and 
hrilliancy of stained glass, and yet the harmony Is per- 
ftcL The figure of Murray, especially, attracts the atten- 
tion as an exquisite piece of fine painting. The artist has 
tntrodnced inddentally a piece of cutting satire, in good 
keeping with the main suliiJect To the right of the pic- 
ture, shrinking into a comer of the rich earrings of the 
choroh, sits a poTerty-striolum woman with her diild, the 
haggard and llunished looks of the halMad mother, ap- 
pealing in Tain to the sealots about her, disregarded 
amidst the fierce oonfilct of sectarian strlft. Then, as 
now, we see Ghurehlanity obliTious of Christianity, and 
the first eMentioZf of the truly Christian character utterly 
displaced by their opposites. 

No. 110. ZdMdseape. F^nUd hg F, Brmham dk QrooL 
With much that Is admirable, this landscape can scarcely 
be regaided as a sueoesaftil eflbrt of the artist, supposing 
Um to be the same who painted the excellent marine 
piece (No. 61) already noticed. The aky is beautifully 
paintiid, but in the trees, with the exception of the more 
distant ones, there is a tendency to that hardness of 
manner so firequently obaerTable in Qerman pictures; 
besides, the general effect of a picture is almost iuTariably 
saerlfloed when the attention of the artist is so much 
deroted to microacople details. Take, for Instance, the 
centre group of trees in the work now under considera- 
tion; supposinsr the rule to be true, that the main trunk 
of a tree near the ground should be equal in bulk to the 
united thickness of all the other branches, then how 
much too small is the lower part of the principal tree to 
sustain the superincumbent wdght of the bitenches above. 
We remember to have seen a good picture, in which there 
were six toes on one foot, all painted with exoessiTc elabo- 
ration. This results from turning the art into a dead 
drudgery, through mechanical elaboration of subordinate 
parts. Unfortunately the style is one that always has 
delighted, and always will delight those who have only 
a smattering of knowledge in art. The piece would hare 
been much better, had the foreground been painted in a 
more decided and rigorous manner. 

No. 128. Rural Soene, w<th Hguru and eaiUe, IWnUd 
fry F. D. S. Bakhityzen. In (he ptmtMtion of H. Jbumaend, 
A rery admirable picture, as all of that artist's are; but 
to see one of them Is to see all ; it Is dilBcult to persuade 
one's self that this Identical work has not been exhibited 
here the last two preceding seasons. It is still the same 
thing orer and oyer again, only transposed. The duster 
of Tegetation in the comer to the right, Is most beautl- 
flilly painted ; and so are the trees to the left. The cattle, 
though well, are not quite equal to those in his former 
picture seen here. 

No. 132. Luther Burning the F^t BuXL Pointed (y 
MarttenUiff. Jh th€ pouation qf CkmpO, Tiberi d Ob. 



** When the bull of condemnation arriTcd In Oermany, It 
found a whole nation In a state of ebullition. Luther, on 
the 10th of December, 1620, publicly burnt the Pope's 
anathema, amid the exulting shouts of the people ; and, 
on the same day, wrote to Spalatin: *This day, the 10th 
of December, In the year of our Lord, 1620, at nine o'clock 
in the morning, were burnt at WIttemburg, at the east 
gate, opposite the Church of the Holy Cross, all the Pope's 
books, the rescripts, the decretals of Clement the TI., the 
extraragants, the new bull of Leo X., the Somna An- 
gelica, the Grysopbasus of Eck, and some other produo- 
tions of his, and of Esmer's. This Is something new, I 
wot'" 

This picture (which illustrates the above passage from 
Michelet's "Life of Luther") and Rothermel's "Defence 
of Toleration," are, perhaps, the most meritorious works 
(of the new collection) In the exhibition. Both are noble 
sul^ects, and worthily treated. Not that Mastersteig's 
painting Is to be compared with Rothermel's, either for 
colour, delicacy, or freedom of execution; but it possesses 
solid merits in general construction, varied and agreeable 
interlocking of groups, and dramatic arrangement of the 
action, altogether displaying great knowledge of the art. 
The figures are too much matted together, and of one 
tone of colour; and there are too many repetitions of 
heads studied tnm. the same model. 

No. lao. lufaniOe OartMMti. I^inted hy C. L, Mutter. 
In the poueuUm of GoupH, Vibert d Cb. A capital picture, 
by the author of the " Liberty," In last year's exhibition. 
The light and shade Is broad and effective, and the exa* 
cution bold, but the drawing loose and oareless. It pn^ 
bably makes no pretensions to be more than a mere 
sketch. There is a piquant grace and arch expresston 
about the child that is worthy of Corregglo. 

No. 137. A Lady at 7WUL BxinUd hy JST. Riffoud. Jh 
the posteuion qf J. L. Claghom, A remarkably truthftd 
study from common-place nature, mellowed Into harmo> 
nious unity of tone by the effects of time. The right arm 
and hand are certainly very beautiftil. 

No. 142. ObnvdUKenee. I\iinted by Waldmvtter. Ckm- 
pUj Vibert d Oo^ proprietort. If W^dmuller's reputation 
had not been already established here by the exhibition 
last season of his picture of the " School Letting Out," 
there is little probability that it would be accomplished 
by this, and it is rather a hopeful sign of an improving 
taste in the community that the "Convalescence" has 
attracted so littie attention. His chief excellence appears 
to consist in ability to delineate children, for there is In 
this work a group of two littie girls, remarkably pictu- 
resque and beautiful In action and general design, and 
every way worthy of comparison with the best parts of the 
" School," but in all else it Is folse and commonplace, ex- 
cept in the foce of the old man, which, upturned towards 
the sky, is finely expressive of thankfrilness at the restored 
liberty to again breathe the ft*esh air ont of doors. In other 
respects his figure is very ill-drawn,^-the lines of form 
being quite inconsistent with the action Intended to be 
represented. The imitation of the texture and appearance 
of a stuff called velveteen, of which a portion of his drsM 
is composed, is inimitable, but unfortunately everything 
befddes is made to have precisely the same texturs, 
whether fiesh, herbage, masonry, or whatever else. But 
there is a tree that bears strong resemblance to what 
would be the appearance of iron wire bant into a poor 
Imitation of branches. The minute, daborate amootfaneai 
of manner of this artist is apt to be very popular, espa- 
dally with the multitude, who mistake mtsre si 
for high finish, than which there never was a 
error, for instances enough exist of execution, apparently 
the roughest, being combined with the most admirahla 
finish and truthAilness of representation, and as many of 
smooth painting, that are vague, vapid, and empty. 

No. 147. I^rtraUiifa Boy. Bxinied by&B, Wku^ Ai 
thepoueulon qf IVUUam DmUy. A masterly and beaatl- 
tal spedmen of portraiture^ probably the best In tba 
exhibition. Ploturosqae and bold in the attitude and 
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design, forcible In itt oontrMts of light and shadow, and 
finished with a tenderness and delicacy of touch that will 
render it as popular with the million as with tht critical. 

No. 146. FtiUrmo. Pointed b^ JPtnd Webtr. muiam 
JDuUy, propridor. The best painted as well as the most 
agreeable portion of this picture is the centre of tlw lower 
part, including the woman and child, together with the 
■mall tree with the sun shining through the foliage; the 
■kj and distance is inclined to be heary, and wanting in 
those delicate pearly hues so charming in nature, and so 
necessary to produce an agreeable effect in the distances 
of a landscape. 

No. 149. SuMWker JBeeninff om Vu border qf a Lake, 
BUnUd by Mdpfumu Stocquart, The sky of this pletnre 
is exceflSlTely disagreeable, but much of the landscape Is 
brilliantly and forcibly painted, and glows with a rich, 
warm, sunny light;— it is wrought up to arery high state 
of finish. The three trees on the left are singularly and 
unfortunately parallel to each other; otherwise finely 
executed. 

No. 160. Aene im Midnmrner NighP9 Drtam. I^dnied 
by J\ier 1*. RoOierwUL Owned by C, M. Bokinmm, The 
passage of this charming play which our artist has chosen 
to illustrate reads thus>— 

** Ocme sit thee down upon this fiowery bed 
While I thy amiable cAieeks do coy, 
And stick musk-roses in thy sleek, smooth head. 
And kiss thy foir large ears, my gentle Joy. 



« Aittoai^Whefe's Peas-blossom f 

<* Am.— Beady. 

** Boi. — Scratch my head, Peas-blosaom;— whereas Mom- 
flleur Oobweb! 

« Cbb.— Beady. ) 

** JM.— •Monsieur Cobweb— good monsieur, get your wea> 
pons in your hand, and kill me a red-hipped humble bee 
on the top of a thistle; and, good monsieur, bring me the 
honey-bag. Do not Aret yourself too much in the action, 
monsieur,— and, good monsieur, hare a care that the 
honey-bag break not ; I would be loth to hate you orer^ 
flown with a honey-bag, signior." 

We congratulate the proprietor of this beautiftil picture 
on the possession of so fine a specimen ot BothermePs 
genius. It would make such an admirable companion to 
Leutse's << Poet's Dream," in the Carey collection, that it 
is matter of regret that the two pictures should be apart. 
There is a charm in the colouring of this painting that is 
truly fkscinating, the more so, that it is in such perfect 
keeping with the sentiment of the poem, the dewy freshness 
and mellow, pearly hues of the moonlit landscape relieres 
while It harmonises with the fine flesh tones of Titanla's 
Inamorata. Puck, quaint, mirthful, and mischierous, 
sits on the dewy leaves of a gigantic mullen, while light 
and graceful sylphs float sephyr-llke amidst the hanging 
branches. 

No. 155 is another fine example of Hamilton. To describe 
Its characteristics would be only to repeat what has been 
before said of this artist, but the picture is too good to 
pass altogether unnoticed. Mr. Thomas A. Andrews is 
the owner. 

No. 164. 2Ae Son$ MarkeL By H, BArlctL This ptetuie 
AiUy confirms the criticism on No 68; it is a mere imita- 
tion of WouTerman's. 

No. 160. FbrtraU of a Lady. By J. B, XamMtn. M, r. 
Dmmiton, prcprielor. Deoidedly the best picture by this 
artist that we have ever seen. 

No. 107. A Storm Biting. FMnted by B, BirkO. A 
good general effect ; painted with a free oily fludlity of 
touch. The fiMreground has even more than the usual 
German hardness and formality of manner. The water Is 
opaque, the tults of grass bear a striking rseemblanee to 
tM bundles of asparagus, while the rocks, placed with 
eareless care, are Singularly uniform in site and shape. 

No. 163. View qf ike ESghlandt-^JBHtrmMtoOe BBty qf 



New Tork, taken fivm Lomff lAmd Skort; painted by O, 
W. BtmfiOdy in fkt pouatkm qf & WHght. Is the best bj 
this artist In the exhiUtion, and has the adrantage of 
appearing more than usually Uke a natural scene. The 
water, as It breaks on the beach, is Teiy tmttafUly do- 
pieted. The raln-eloud introduced might hare been made 
aTallable as a means of powerful effect, without betang 
less natural, had it been treated with less timidity. 

No. 166. The vmoffe SchoU. BUnted by B. J. BoddSng- 
ton. B. Ami Becfe, ponteear. A beautifril study frtnn one 
of those sweet, sequestered little nooks, that Boddlngton 
lores to paint This is for flrom being one of his best; It 
is truthfril, but wants brilliant^. 

No. 171. PortraU qfa Lady. By T, Stdly. Dr, Kreeker, 
proprietor. It Is surprising how much beauty of oolouTy 
Tariety, and strength of light and shade, and graeeflBl 
elegance of position. Bully contrires to assemble on these 
small head oanrasses. By running off the lines In the 
Tignette-manner, he arolds the h>P<mi'*>^<v ^ ^ large 
picture cut down, which would otherwise be the case^ un- 
less the form Is oral. 

Vo.vn. FiOUengthlifrtraUqfaLady. BrimtedbyS, 
B, Wmgh. Mtm, OaptaSn Bige, prepHetor. We greatly 
miss Wangh's attnetlTe tamej pieces from the walls of 
the gallery this season. The painting of the figure In 
this picture is excellent; but the ridin^haUt Is « costume 
unfoToorable for the display of a graoeftil form, owing, in 
part, to the ezoesslTe amplitude of the lower portion of 
the drapery, concealing the position of the foei. 

Ihe North Oallery Is enttrely occupied with what may 
be regarded as the stock pictures of the Academy, whicht 
although among the best in the collection, are so well 
known, and hare been so frequently noticed already, as 
to need no fltfther comment. 

In the Northwest, or Statue Oallery, the only thing new 
worthy of mention, Is the small marble statue of Autumn, 
in the possession of John A. Brown; It is one of a series 
representing tho ftmr seasons, by Smol Wolff, said to be 
portraits of <^een Tiotorla's ehildven. This figure is 
crowned with iTy, and leans against a tre^ round whleh 
Is entwined a Tine loaded with grapes. He holds in one 
hand » cup, which he appears to hare filled from a Tase 
grasped by the other. The style is less classio than the 
works of Stetnbauser, in the same apartoMnt, but move 
frill and fiowing In outline. 

"The Hero and Leander^" and the ** Psyche^" hare each 
already twmed the subject of an aitkde in this magasine. 
The two fine statues of the Bacchante, by Gerrachi, and 
tho Castings of the Gate of the Baptistry at Vlorenee, by 
Lorenao Ohiberti (which latter, firom their beauty. Mi- 
chael Angelo declared were worthy to be the gates of 
ParadiseX need no addittonal notice. 

The last of tho galleries, exduslTe of the Botunda, is 
the southeast; in which are assembled, besides those old 
pictures called nusters, "great old masters," (a portion 
of which are, as pictures, intrinsically worthless), we haTO 
West's Christ Healing the Sick in the Temple, The An*- 
conda attacking a Man and Horse> by Ward (whidi, by 
the way. Is one of the very finest pictures in PhlladelphlaX 
and a fow others noteworthy, but Uiat hate been here 
some time. On each- side of the north door is a new pic- 
ture ; one, a Tiew of Dresden, by E. Koster, tolerable, but 
tame; the other, a rlew ftt>m the Crow's Nest, North 
Biter; a well painted landscape, by Weber. In the south- 
east comer of the gallery, a situation fiir too obscure for 
so fine a picture, hangs "The Death of Abel," by Ed. Du 
Jardin. It is dirlded into three compartments; the centre, 
which is the largest, and contains the main subject, ro- 
presents "Adam and Ere finding the inanimate body of 
Abel;" while on the left hand dirislon, an angel conducts 
the soul of Abel to the abodes of the Just, and in the 
other we see depicted Cain in the power of Satan, in con- 
sequence of his crime. These padntings, composed slmoat 
wholly of nude figures, display consummate skill In the 
drawing of the human form, and matured knowledge of 
design and composition. The painting ct Abel, In tho 
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Mntn plotu*, pTHsntf ui «xtmf ]« of dlAenltka <i*Bt- 
eoiu, uid of iiui(«l7 iuiui<ni*i>t- Tl» bud of Abal 
k (DppMlal on tlu um of hki noUiaT, who, luU la 
tanor, mm aacnlT la qoaaOoB Adua on tlu DBwontod 

darin) uuMj tba tfgld bind, «bUa doubt ukd &u uo 
■aalj oiprimd on hk oMUtaDUSa. It Ii In ttngnUr 
luk to adoni tlu dna (tf tho uictl with ■ brsMtpIn oi 
tnmfhi imriftilly hnttitrd frmi ■> *MlBl* MdlBsrllx aold 
bj tba iowoUoTii wid tb* dnfli Itwif nmlndi on* too Badi 
«rtha Pub fMUou WvwolaAmnodtlutthMSpletanB 
mn» to lota that th* tmafaaant ma oaailj aoBplated, 
•Dd th* Mtalo(alii( te adnnead. TUa la tba naiOd 
Hht hB*a DO baltar attdattoB In Iba alUUIton. 

It ranulu but to «aj ■ few worda of tha worka In tba 
Xotnoda, ud, aa Uiaaa an cUaflT what ban baan a long 
ttma than, aompcalng. Id par^ 
of tha baUtnUoD, and ao olUn 
■haUpManvldljtokODBahiAn. Afalnat tha door load- 
taw Into tba Nottb OallaiT, u* aararal daguainutjiiaa 
la from lift t7 W. H. ruiMn, Jr. 




■a aqnallj aonkamu; bnt all 
batfajr so fraat *. daaUoe tnm bla peribrmaona of a fhw 
yaua back, that laaiij ban donbtiid wlmthu thaj wan 
TaaUrbia. 



drawta^, of tift^vlBa hj 



by blm aihlMtad alnwlwn. Thatof HeniT 0. Oanj.tba 
BawlT^laitel Fnaldent tl tha Philadelphia Art-Union, 

baalUv tona, ao nmark^blj chanotorlitiD at tba aipna- 
HoninthatiacntalarlglDaL Betnan OolUeT'i dnwlnn 
faona la watarooloon, by Tnmar,— not ona of bla random 
htota, Muaaly amodcad In,— bat a eueTal ttndy ttom 
nalnnifUllofpoatiTandtnith. UnftrtuialelT, It baflna 
to appaar a little &dad. Then li naaon to bsllaTe, and 
olparlflDDB appeara to enppoj-t tha auppoaltlon, that tba 
aoloon of a dnwing on» tdded, may be nalored ij can- 
ltaUT«io1niUng the light and ^ to 
of time. TbflloBflof a drawing Ukf 
ha matlar fbr aerions regnt, It la 
*in,E-i. 

Among tha acolptura, an tba fbnr flgnna bj noDi, 
Olaitratliij Tub 0>ahant«r: aboot which tha people of 

hlbltad. wen at ooa tbne naarly crujr. Tbelr day la om 



doubtid genius. But ai urdt !>Talueleai. Thaentranoa 
to tba UaaUfUl cemetery at Laanl Hill, la nndered lo- 
dtcTDOs by tba gcDDp of Walter Bcott and Old Uortallly, 
by tba aame hand. Brackett, the acalptor, haa nTerml 
flna boata^ one of theo^ In marblfl, being of onr talented 
oontrlbutor Osorgn H. Baker, Esq. TboH cf Longfellow 



lOOnelderable length 
liijofNo.3Sa,abDuld 
rned by K, M. Kobln- 



brenies. belonging to Mr. Dreer, one of 
■to OellQl, la a peculiarly qaalat. and yet 
L, Joit what It thonid be for the genlne It 

Iha way, doea not appear), a mmpanlim Sgara to the 
•aT>«e Flonntlna; and thi third, of an Indian hnntnaa, 
nther Freai^ but elaaile and beanUfDl, and erldenlly 
hy a dlffarant band ftom the other two. 
Ndtbvr time nor apaae will permit ■ mon eitandwl 




wa aboBld han do hopa. Ton 
twoen what li merely machankiJ, mrredt, and naooap- 
Uoubla, and that whldi la alerated and poaUeal, i^ I 
In thiBo adMlUo and pnMJcal daj^ aiqwdallr 
~ ~ apa yom m^ oontlBBa yoor ramark» •» 
Iha good etnally ot art and aiilata. 

■^Baapafltftilly yonza, 



Tn GoariL m oww Anroun. By Aerpe Origin, Zi 
FUga MS. Jftia Tork : D. Apfitbrn ' ~ 
ooantltaa anljceta that an preaanted t 




Ilka the anioke whoae mrilng 

prorialon Ibr tbia ahange of being, and fbr an anendln^ 
eiMannr Ifara hi* oonUmplaUoBi and haUta atted 




oepUcally nya It la their pi 
the policy of tha pvlplt to npfaald tba 
argaukenta In support of Obrlatianlty be 
who an not in league wtib It, tfanrngh 
ceaaltla of anlMlatence, or hope of prelen 
In the work now noder eonaldentkni 
an obrlated. The eiaminalion to wbK 
deToted li ao (undactad ai to diaann pre]i 
ll(bton boneat Inqnlry. It mnrda the 
rich and matnn mind diadpllned by the* 
of Joriaprndeace, aecuatomed oandkllf to 
adjnat eoatending elalna, to throw war 
alble, and Ihrough all 
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witnenfaigi of truth. Iti argnnifliita we togfetlly ar- 
nng«d, and clearly and cloeely reaaoned. The plan and 
stmctture are ao ajmrnetrieal, that it ia dUBcult to addiDuse 
any eondae extract aa a aatUlu^tory apedmen of ita atjle 
and ipirit. The Ibllowing aentenoea oeeor in the oonrae 
of a forcible expoaition of the ** Morality of the Goapel." 

"Benefloence waa a atranger to polytheiam. Claado 
antiquity had no aehoola for the poor, no hoapltala for the 
diseaaed, no Howard for the priaon-honaee. She left to 
heartleia ararioe, ateeled even againat parental and filial 
tiea, the liTea of her helpleaa Inianta and her aged. Her 
IkTonrite recraationa were gladiatorial mnrden. If aha 
Tfaited dlatant climaa it waa to alaoghter the doomed 
Inhabitanta, or make them alaTea. With the mighty hope 
of renorating a fUlen race her boaom never glowed. 

** The Ooapeleommandana to oyeroome the world. The 
eonqneat enjoined ia i^ like that to which Napoleon 
afpired,and wliiefa the aon of Philip aehiered. The world 
to be conquered ia the little world within onraalTea. Snoh 
victory ia more illnatriona than waa erer aocompUahed by 
* garmenti rolled in Uood.* * He that roleth hia apirit ia 
better than he that taketh a dty.' It waa an adage of 
lettered antiquity, that a good man atmggling with ad- 
Teme fortune waa a apeetade recreating even to the goda. 
But man's moat gloriona achierement ia the nuatery of 
himaell He who» by diyina graoe^ can suooeiaftilly say 
to the stormy paasiona of hia own aonl| * Hitherto ahalt 
thou come, but no flirther, and here ahall thy proud 
wmTOB be stayed/— ia an ol^Ject upon whom not the folse 
goda of polytheism, but the Jeluyyah of the Bible, can 
look down with oomplaoencj." 

The second ch^ter, devoted to tiie subifeot <tf the " Pro- 
mulgation of the Oospel," opena with a poweiftil analysia 
of the motives of an infidel writer. 

<* Had his candour equalled hia capadty, Bdward Gibbon 
would have stood almoat at the head of uninspired hiato- 
ziana. Hia imagination waa powerftil, hia intellect eom- 
psehenaive, his memory retentive, his industry untiring. 
His * History of the Decline and Fall of the Boman Em- 
pire,' occupied twenty years of the meridian of hia lifo. 
It is, perhaps, the most erudite of historical compodtions. 
Its author waa master alike of the treasurea of aeonlar 
and of eodedaatloal learning. Hia great work reached 
back to the birth of our Saviour, and downward almoat 
to the era of the Beformation. Chriatianity met him at 
every atage of hia progress along the track of time. No 
writer, lay or clerical, ever poaseased a nu»e thorough 
knowledge than he did, of the ciroumatanoes attending 
the rise and spread of our holy religion. He was moved 
to a searching exploration of ita primitive annala, by « 
motive not common to literary men. Though wearing 
the mask of firiendship to the Gospel, he hated it with the 
moat perfect hatred. He could 'smile and murder while 
he amiled.' How little did it become the dignity of the 
historian and the philoaopher to substitute for the sword 
of the honourable combatant the BtUetto of the mufled 
aaaasdnl 

** Had there been any defoct in the foundationa of the 
Christian superstructure— had not Jesus Christ been a real 
personage, crudfled at Jeruaalem in the reign of Tiberius, 
by the sentence of Pontiua Pilate— had not the books 
eompodng the New Testament been actually published at 
the time they purport to have been publiahed,— the in- 
quidtive and vindictive inlkiel would have detected and 
axpoeed the Impoature to the contempt and execration of 
mankind. If anything impugning the acriptural narra- 
tives could have been gleaned firom oontemporaneoua 
history, or from any Jewiah or heathen writings whatao- 
ever, hia never-aleeping rancour would have diaoovei«d 
and prodaimed it to the four winds of heaven." 

In the volume before na, the force of a ruling intellect 
and the eoneluaiona of a long lilb are embodied. The 
reaeardi and atndioua toil that it evincea were prompted 
ndther by aelf interest nor thirst of Ikme. The applauae 
of the multitude, to a man occupying the eminent podtion 
of the learned author, can have little novelty, and leaa 
value. Bearing the ripened wiadom of more than three- 



aoore years and ten, audi adioaa are aa the spent bOlinr 
breaking at the fiMt of one who^ la the worda of » poat^ 

" Walka tboughtftd on the sllemt» aolama diOM 
Of that vaat ocean ha moat aaO ao aoon." 

We weloome thla aUe, eloquent vindieatlon of the truth 
of our Holy Oeapel, wherdn is our hope. We oommend 
ft to the popular mdnd, a deaire for whoae highest good 
waa the element that gava It birth. We thank the dia- 
tinguiahed Juxiat, who might ao eadly have taken from 
the wide range of adenea or the fomlUar arehlvea of Ua- 
tory, a theme more in aeoordaaoe with the taate and apirit 
of a mercurial age, but who dioae rather to devote tha 
conoentrated lights of experience to the eloddatlon of 
the *<Law and the Teatimony," and to lay the laurelaof 
a laborious and honoured life at the foot of the Croaa. 

CBnanro nr «n Lan Wm. By Charlet J. IMenm. 
Pateraon is one of our best writers of hiatorical fletkm. 
Hia delineationa are true to hiatory, and at the aame tiasa 
have that dramatic nhaTarter whifdi takea affBOtual hold 
of the Imagination. ** Omiabig in the Laat War" waa 
publiahed some yeara ainoe In Oraham'a Magadna, whara 
it had a aneeesafU ran. In its preaant more parauDant 
and improved form, it will no doubt have a atiU mora 
abundant aueoeas. F^mkhiy T. B. AOrasn. 

l[xufAir*8 Onaoir's Bom. PkOttpg, Samptam d Cb^tt 
Boston, eoatinue to issue at atated intervale the aueceadva 
volumea of thla standard work. Tola. IT., Y., and YI. fanvo 
been reedved from Ateraon, who keepa all of PhilUpaaad 
Sampaon'a pubUeaUoaa. 

Thb HxBTOftT ow Pimnnna. This work thus for has the 
reputation of bdng BCr. Thadceray's moat aueeeasftal ef> 
ft>rt, bdng generally pronounced deddedly anperlor to 
** Yanity Fair." It ia to be completed In aeven numbers^ 
and haa already readied the fifth. Published by Bmrpen, 
Price 25 cents each number, and tat sale by Dtwm d 
lteeenjMi% Ne» York, 

GiBBOR'a Bom. Barptre EAStUm, We have reftrred 
already to this neat, convenient, and very cAeap edition 
of Gibbon. Let not those of our readers who have not 
seen the book, infer from the word which we have Itali- 
daed, that it is like the books ordinarily soU under the 
name of "cheap literature.** On the contrary, while 
handsome enough for a dear book, it is the cheapest book 
now to be had in the market,— aa cheap, almoat, aa Air- 

Blackwood's HAOAOirx. Blackwood in theae days seema 
to be given up, soul and body, to the demolishing of 
« Free Trade." We expect it, of course, to maintain ultra- 
tory prindples so liur as it deals In politics at all. But at 
present it deals in little else. At leaat four-fifths of the 
last number are violent political artldes. The new Dia 
Boreales, however, from old Christopher, are of themselves 
worth the price of the book. Lord Palmerston's Greek 
policy is aasailed with great bittemeas, both in a regular 
eaaay on the sul^ect, and in a biting satirical poem entitled 
*<The Modem Argonauts." Fbrtale hy ZUber, PkOadd- 
pfUa. 

Cahltlb's Lattke-Dat Pajcphuts. Number Y. of this 
curious series of essays is entitled ** Stamp-Orator." Mr. 
Oariyle seems to want everybody (qu.— himself indudedf) 
to stop talking and writing, and to cram with Ideas^ 
avoiding, as the plague, all expresdon of one's thoughta 
either by tongue or pen. If everybody's thoughts were 
as vague and misty as those of the "Latterday Pam- 
phlets," we should say Amen to this advice. 

Tn BoBTON McLoniOH. By 3, F, Baker dtL.H. Skm- 
thard. Boaton: ElkuBowe. The remarkable success of 
the first and second volumes of the Melodeon is perhapa 
the best guarantee of the character of the third. Thia 
volume is a collection of aecular melodiea, one hundred 
and twenty in number, ooaaistlng of songs, glees, round% 
catdies, Ac, arranged and harmoniaad for ftmr votoea. 
Price SI 00. 

Sn Momu in «hs Qxa^ Mzns. By £ €knM Bmfkan, 
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I^Hade^Ma: Zea <ft Skmchard. 172 pp. 12mo. Paper 
0OTer»— Price 60 oento. Mr. BaAun, formerly ooimected 
with the New York preae, has been a resident of GalilbmiA 
for three years. He was Ueateneat in Col. Sterenson's 
regiment of New York State Tolnnteers, who sailed for 
California on the 26th of September, 1846^ under orders 
fh>m the Secretary of War. The detachment to which he 
belonged was disbanded in September, 1848, when to a 
man, they set out for the placers. Mr. Buffum is still 
there, but he has sent home his notes of " Six Months in 
the aold Mines.^ These notes do not aim at the niceties 
of logic or rhetoric, but glTc additional and Taluable in- 
formation to those who seek it respecting this most won- 
derful r^ion. 

Tu MnriR'8 BAUOHma is the title of a very beantitel 
tale by William Howitt, pnblished in Bickens's "Honae- 
hold Words," and republished in pampfaletform by J>ewitt 
4 Dawnpori of New York. Price e cents. 

Storos nu>M HousBHOLD Wo&Dft; SMttger d Towuend 
of New York have commenced reprinting the stories firom 
Bickens's "Household Words." The Miner's Banghters. 
and Loaded Bice hare been reeeiyed. Price 12^ cents. 
Tor sale by Zieber, 

Thmmm amom Mnr. ^ JUeamider Ihrnat; tranOaied 
kif Fawettt JeeMnson. iVine York: DtwM 4 Davenport 
Any work emanating from Bnmas moat possess power. 
The preeent work is said to be one of peculiar interest 

WisninisTBa Rimw. This, if not the ablest of the 
foreign RcTlews, Is the one moet generally acceptable to 
Americans, beeanse of its yery eyident republican tenden- 
des. The articles in the last number are Theory of 
Beauty, Persian Insoriptions and Ballads, The Liberty of 
Some, The Industrial Ethlbltion of 1851, Equity Reform, 
Poems of Ebeneaer Elliott, Junction of the Atlantic and 
Padfle, Belief Measures, The Ohureh of England, Critical 
and Miscellaneous NotSoeSyAc^Ao. Published by Xeonord 
SooU d Cb., New York, and for sale by Zieber, Philadel- 
phia, who keeps all of Scott's republications. 

HiRTS TOWABAB Riroufs. B» Horoot OrtOey. ITev 
Turk: Harpere.. 400 pp. 12wio. Mr. Greeley's opinions 
and his manner of enforcing them are so widely known 
through the columns of his own paper. The Tr&nmef that 
it would seem superfluous to attempt an exposition of them 
here. His name and style and sentiments are so fWmm ^r 
that we could hardly belieye the statement in his prelkoe^ 
that this is his first appearance as the author of a book. 
The readers of his book will recognise at once all the quali> 
ties which so distinguish him as a magasinist and an 
editor. He is eyer earnest, eyer forcible, a loyer of truth 
more than of beauty, who aims to be understood rather 
than to be admired, who neyer sacrifices facts for the sake 
of rhetorical fiouilsh, or blinks an opinion because it is 
odious. The book is made up chiefly of lectures deliyered 
before popular lyoeums, and other similar associations. 
There are also some essays collected from the columns of 
the Tribune, and from other periodicals. The doctrines 
inculcated in these essays and lectures are thus summed 
up by the author himself ;^" that eyery human being is 
morally bound, by a law of our social condition, to leaye 
the world somewhat better for his haying liyed in it—that 
no one able to earn bread has any moral right to eat 
without earning it-^that the obligation to be indostrious 
and useful is not Inyalidated by the poesession of wealth, 
nor by the generosity of wealthy relatiyes—ihat useful 
doing in any capacity or yocation Is honourable and noble, 
while Idleness and prodigality, in whateyer stations of 
life, are base and contemptible— that eyery one willing to 
work has a clear social and moral right to the opportunity 
to labour and to secure the foir recompense of such 
labour, which society cannot deny bhn without li^ustice 
^■«nd, finally, that these truths demand and predict a 
eomprehensiye Social B«form, based upon, and moulded 
by their dictates." 

BTBirz*8 BicnoKA&T ti/ MechanicM, Engine^work, and 
Engineering. AppUtoni. No. XI. of this excellent and 
useful work has been reeeiyed from the publishers. 



NxRXYBB, MuopoTAiaA, Stua, akd AasTBiA. Bn the 
Bev. J. P. Fletcher. PAOode^pMo.: Lea <t BUmehard, 
1 voU 12flio.366 pp. Nineyeh Is at this time the (Vi**>T)iiii 
of antiquaries. The mouldering ruins along the banks of 
the Euphrates are explored with a leal scarcely Inferior 
to that with which the gold-digger delyes among the hills 
and streams around San Francisco. Mr. Layard's books, so 
far from sating, haye only exdted the public appetite for 
moreupon the same absorbing sul^ect. Among the latest 
and not the least interesting is the work Just quoted. Mr. 
Pletcher writes in a yery kindly spirit towards the un- 
fortunate Nestorian and Jacobite Christians, so cruelly 
massacred by the Kurds, and the inflaence of his book 
will be to create for these Oriental Churches > liyeller 
sympathy among the churches of Oreat Britain and 
America. 

EsxAir's T&AyiLS nr Sibirxa. Translated from the Cfer- 
man by W. D, CboUy, PhOadelpMa: Xea d manchard. 2 
vols, 12mo. pp. 371, 400. Adolph Erman, the author of 
these yolumes, is one of that illustrious corps of scieutiflo 
trayellers of which Humboldt Is the head. There Is indeed 
one point In which Erman may with spedal propriety be 
named In oonnexlon with his distinguished countryman. 
The labours of the former In exploring and making known 
the wonders of the polar regions must be now accepted as 
a suitable and necessary supplement to Humboldt's ao> 
count of the regions around the Equpitor. Erman's trayels 
are In truth a philosophical suryey— and tfa/s only one we 
haye— of the great northern olrcumpolar regions. Hit 
book contains much and yarlous Information of a com* 
mercial nature, as in the chapters relating to the trade 
carried on from the frontiers of Siberia to Bokhara, the 
fisheries of the Obi, the mineral riches of the Ural, the 
fossil lyory in the yalley of the Lena, Ac Among the 
sdentlflc matters brought to light may be named the dia- 
coyery of a Siberian magnetic pole^ the decrease of the 
atmospheric pressure, as indicated by the barometer, 
towards Okhotsk, Ac. 

CAUxmn oif Aloobouo Liquobs. JPhOadelpkia : Lea d 
BUinduaxL 9vo.pp. 204. This powerful essay Is the re- 
sult of a splendid prise of one hundred guineas offered 
last year by some friend of temperance In Qreat Britain, 
for the best dissertation on the use of alcoholic liquors in 
health and disease. Br. Carpenter, the successful com- 
petitor, Is a professor in the Uniyersity of London, and 
the author of a work on "Human Physiology." The 
prise was awarded by a committee of some of the most 
eminent physicians In England. The essay is written in 
a temperate spirit, by one in the character of an inquirer 
rather than of a partisan, but Is not wanting in emphasis 
upon the yital prindples of the Temperance moyement. 
The friends of that cause will flnd it a yaluable addition 
to their ayailable means for Influencing the popular 
mind. 

OoBAX's ABTSSiinA. Joumol nf Three Ttarif Jieeidenee 
in Jbystinia. By the Bev» Samuel CfobaL New York: Jt. 
W. Dodd, 1 VOL 12mm>. 480 pp. With a FbrtraU. Mr. 
Qobat, now Bishop of Jerusalem, and for seyeral years 
preyious a missionary In Abyssinia, Is well known 
throughout the Christian world for his extraoidinary 
talents and his equally remarkable seal and humility as 
a teacher of the gentUes. In the opinion of Br. Baird— a 
Judge eyery way competent— Mr. Qobat Is quite equal In 
his way to Henry Martin, the great pioneer of foreign 
missions. The present yolamt contains Mr. Gobat's 
Journal of his residence and missionary labours among 
the Abyssinlans, translated by the Bey. Sereno B. Clark, 
with a biographical memoir of Mr. Gobat by Br. Baird. 
It Is printed in beautiful style, and Is In all reiipects a 
yery acceptable offering to the reading public, /br sole 
by J. W. Moort, FhOaddphia. 

Shakespxabb's Beamaho Wobbs. No. XVir. of this 
superb edition, including the play of « King John," and 
an engraylDg of" Qmetance" by Bice and Buttra, has been 
received from T. B. FUenon, who he^ all qf PhiUwt d 
iSsmjMOfi*t piMioaUonM. 
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RwiurALD HAsnnofl; A Tbie of tht TroMtt in 1M-. B^ 
WarhwrUm. 800. 1S8 pp^ poper coeerf , piiee 85 ett. 
New Tork : Harpen, One of Harper's Library of Select 
Norels. Tbe author has reoently published an admirable 
hlstorloal work, **T\m History of Canada." 

L08St90*8 PlOTOUAL FlELD-BoOX OP TBS RiTOLUTIOlf. The 

second part of this beautifhl work has been reoelTed from 
the publishers, the Harperit and an admirable specimen 
it Is of the arts of typograpy and wood engrarlng. As a 
pictorial book, this work is decidedly superior both to 
their "Shakespeare'' and their "Bible." 

Thx PnjJk&d OP HxBOCLBS. A Narrative qf nuvdt in 
Spain and Morocco in 1848. Bjf David UrquHarl, if. P. i 
voU. tmaU 8«o. Harpers, The author of these Tolnmes 
hardly does himself Justice In calling his work a book of 
** TraTcls." It is replete with learning and thought fh>m 
sonrees rastly deeper and wider than the ol|)eets rislted 
and described. These oljects seem to have acted as occa- 
sions, rather than as sources of knowledge. They acted 
upon the author's mind like the small rod which connects 
fORounding bodies with ^e inner coating of a Leyden 
jar, and which discharges in a single moment the electri- 
city accumulated from many sources and through an in- 
deHuite period. ' Mr. Urquhart is a man of extenriTe and 
Tory Tailed Inftitmation, and of a mind independent and 
original In its way of thinking. His visit to Spain and 
Morocco has been the occasion of discharging upon the 
public the accumulations of many yean of reading and 
itndious reflection. An oriental bath causes an elaborate 
dissertation upon batlis and bathing in general, of which 
it is dlfflcult to say whether it is most sensible, witty, or 
learned. Many tomes would tiave to be explored to gain 
the curious and not uninteresttng medley of knowledge 
that gushes Ibrth firam Mr. Urquhar^s well-fllled brain, 
on the occasion of his making a breakftst of mt^ns In 
one of the Barbary States. The best history of "Butter'* 
extant is to be found in the same chapter, immediately 
following that of Muffins. 

Axmun (yLxAXT. B9 OharU* Lever. 3*. A Aeerson, of 
Plilladel^ila, has issued tUs most humorous of Lerer's 
works in one latge Tolume, 8to. paper coTcrs^ for the 
■mall price at 60 cents. 

Tn NoxTR BxiTiBB Rimw. Of all the great Foreign 
Beriews none is more distinguished than the North 
British for originality and force. There is not, indeed, 
all tbe elegance and gentlemanly scholarship to be found 
in some of the first class articles in the Xdinbnrgh and 
Iiondon quarterlies. There is in many of its articles a very 
dedded proTindalism of thought and style. But, on the 
other hand, there is no alfoeted dilletaatlism, no emascu- 
late, man-milliner conceits. It is the organ of a party 
oelebrated the world orer Ibr the strength of their oon- 
Tietlons. That same ibroe of character, which led to the 
Free Church of Scotland, shows itself plainly enough in 
Uie staunch, sledge-hammer logic of the North British 
Beriew. Its contributors seem to write, not for the sake 
of making brilliant periods^ but because they hare some* 
ttdng to say. They are men of earnest eonvictions, to 
whom trutti is something dearer than rhetoric In the 
number of the work now before us, is a review of Ayton*s 
Scottish OaTaliers, in which both Mr. Ayton and his 
^Oapaliers" are dissected with a hand that perfectly un- 
derstands its trade, and tiiat does not mince matters at 
all with the rcTllers of the "OoTonanters." Among the 
other articles we notice "Sdwln Ghadwlck,'* "OalTin," 
« Hunt's Poetry of Seience," "Hunt's Fburth Estate," 
« Mahomet and the Koran," "Sonthey's Lift,'* "The Jew- 
ish Theocracy," and "Lord Jeffrey." PMUtKeibif Leonard 
aoaU dk Oo^Ne» Tork, aindfor ealebjfW.B. Zieber, PhOcir 
ddphia, 

Thx DAiffOXS. Bg CharUe Lever, Part n. of Harper*' 
adition has been xeoeiTed from the publishers. 

Tn Go&Diir Saitm. PMode^pMa; JUndsoy <i AoJKsfon. 
Hipp. 12s»o. With illustrations by Croome. The book 
vnder this title contains two stories particularly suited 
for Uie correction of an error very preralent at the present 



time— the eager and unscrupulous pursuit of wealth, at 
the risk of all moral onlture, all domestic h^^lness, and 
oAen of life itseli: 

Thx Past, Pxianrr, ahd Futvu of tri Rxrusuc. B^ 
Alphonm de LamarUne. New Tork : Bdrpert. 1 voL 9vo, 
163 j»p. Lamartine is not dead yet, politically, or other- 
wise. A man with such power of thought and exprea- 
slon as he poeseases, and with a mind so essentially aetlTe, 
must make himself felt among the mssson of his country- 
men. If we mistake not, there is a reaetlQU towards him 
eyen now. His Idea of "The Republic^" as promulgated 
and adroeated in this present essay, will not be lost It 
will be extensiTidy read both among Frenchmen and 
ibrelgners, and will go for to recall the minds of all to the 
true position of France and of Frenchmen at this momen- 
tous crisis. 

Thx CoimssioxAL. Bjf Jokn Bauy Bbpkim, D.D. Bar- 
pert. 1 vol. VtmCf 384 jip. The topic here discussed hj 
Bishop Hopkins has been very learnedly handled by sere- 
ral of the great Protestant diyines of the age immediately 
succeeding the Beformation; and has, alao^ been the sub- 
ject of occasional pamphlets tn more recent times. Stffl 
there has not been, until now, a frill and ftir examlnatlott 
of the nutter, in a style suited to the wants of the p rese nt 
day, and to an extent commensurate with the importanea 
of the subject Bishop Hopkins asserts his belief ttiat the 
exigencies of tbe Church require, at this tkmv, a new and 
thorough examination of the whole field in dispute ba> 
tween Catholics and Protestants, in regard to this par- 
ticular matter of the " Oonftssional." He has, accordingly, 
buckledhimself to the task in the styleof a man entering 
upon a serious undertaking, and has giren the whole. 
argument, historical and logical, with remarkable per- 
spicuity and force. 

Gabltli's Larxx DAT Pakphlxts. No. 6 of Phillips k 
Sampson's Edition has been reeelTed from ZiAer d O. 
Mr. Oarlyle, in his New Pamphlet on ** I\tfUamentt,** doea 
not seem to think fouoh more of the great "National 
Palayer" than of " Downing Street" 

TBI FAnBTOi SRWAmn. Bif the Sev. S. D. Clark. Nem 
Tork : M. W. Dodd. 140 pp. IBmo. This is an excellent 
and timely treatise on the duty of Systematlo Beneri^ 
lencew Itwaseildtedby theolbr of anwardof S250fof 
the best essay on that sut^ect, and was one of the four 
pieces adjudged equally to merit the reward. 

HnoDRS OP TBI MxssioxAXT ExTKiPsiSB. B^ Bania HL 
Sidy. Botton: Tieknary Beed, 4 Fieids. 12mo. Z6»pp. 
This truly acceptable Tolume contains brief memoirs of 
thirteen of the most distinguished female missionaries 
who have gone firom the United States^ to toil and sulfer 
in heathen lands. The names of the women thus cele- 
brated are Harriet Newell, Ann H. Judson, Esther Butler, 
Elisabeth Hervey, Harriet B. Stewart, Sarah L. Smitti, 
Eleanor Maoomber, Sarah D. Oomstock, Henrietta Shuek, 
Sarah B. Judson, Annie P. James, Mary E. Tan Lennep, 
and Emily C. Judson. It would be difficult to find a 
tolume of biographies containing thirteen names, around 
which cluster so many touching associations as those that 
hallow the memories of these noble women. The rolnme 
is one of the most deeply interesting that has been lately 
issued from the press, tirr tale ly A. Bartt PhikuU^thia, 

CoopXB'8 NoTXLS. Putnom't BdiHon. Mr. Cooper has 
giren us a new tale under the title of "The Ways of the 
Hour." It is a political noTcl, the otiject of the author 
being to discuss certain political ctUs under the guise of 
fiction. We confess It is a style of writing to which we 
bear no partiality. We do not like argument in the shape 
of a loTc story, any more ttian we lore to take pOIs in 
Jelly. When we read politics, or metaphysics, or any 
other iet, let us hate it in its own proper shape. But 
pray dellTcr us from all nauseous mixtures of lore and 
logic It Is worse than sweetmeats and physic But of 
the "W^ys of the Hour." Mr. Cooper nerer writes 
twattle. What he says may be proroklng, or erroneous, 
but it is ncTer contemptible. In his present work he 
aims to upset the whole tenor of public opinion in regard 
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to Ufte ** TiUl hf Jw7>" Mid, we mnsi oonftt^ m find <rar 
ideas not a UtUe dUturbed. The satject has been pre- 
•ented In a light quite new, and if the same amount of 
aigument had been preeented aa argnment, and apart 
from the witchery of a ikactnating itory, we know not 
bow &r we might hare aoquleaoed in the author** deduc- 
tions. As it is, we oan only saj, we are always glad to 
meet Mr. Oooper, either as a norelist, or as a political es- 
Mjiflt, but we have no tuney tat literary, any more than 
social, amalgamation. 

Ponca BT H. Laud Snson. Bottom: FMl^ Sampton 
d Cb. The pubUshen, in a prelhtory note, inlbrm us that 
"most of the poems in this ooUection were written in the 
days of the author's earliest childhood**— some in ''his 
twelfth year, and many of the others at a period little less 
remote.** Thisirieee of inftmnatlon we take to be entirely 
gratuitous. One needs but to open the toIubm at random, 
to be assured of the flMt here annonnoed. The only won- 
der is that so mufoh puerility should be eent Into the world 
by one who has gone bqrond his teens. 

FoiMSBTMAKTSoinminniWiiRAxau Chariedom.'John 
B. Nbum. Mrs. Whitaker is already IkTOurably known 
to the pubUo by her eontributions to the leading 
magailnes. The poems whidi hare thus appeared from 
tlBM to time, together with many entirely new, are now 
ec^eeted and pre s ented to the pubU^ in a neat duodeetmo 
volume of three hundred pages. 

Airrmuus nr Afbioa. Bjf Mai. ^ ^ HairrU. Phikh 
ddpMa: T. B. JHermm, 2 vols. 8tw/ prict $1 im paper 
covert. These Tolumes are the fruit of an exploring expo- 
ditlon sent into Alqrsslnia a ftw years since by the British 
QoTemment, partly ibr oommerolal purposes, and partly 
ftr the promotion of sdenoe. The mission was aooompa- 
nied by the learned Dr. Both as naturalist, and by emi- 
nent linguists, draughtsmen, and others, whose contribu- 
tions form araluable appendix in relation to the Natural 
EOstory, Botany, Qeology, Language, Chronology, Ac, of 
Abyssinia. The whole work is one of great interest. 

Hmirs FOE Soboolb. Bjf €fhaHe$ D. Oletdand. New 
York: Mark H. Newmam, 4 Cb. Mr. OleTeland having 
learned from experience the necessity of a collection of 
hymns made expressly for schools, set himself to the pre- 
paration of such a work, and offers the present volume as 
the fruit of his labours. No one can form an adequate 
opinion ofa text-book without using it We can only say 
in the present instance, tiiat ftvm a somewhat cursory 
examination of the book, we are much prepoesessed in Its 
Ikvour. The author has shown great dillgenee in the 
eoUeetion, and has brought together a very agreeable 
variety of lyrleal pieces^ many of them of the highest 
order of merit. We feel disposed, however, to enter a 
eaveat upon the alterations nmde in some of these eompo- 
sltiona. We doubt exceedingly the propriety of such a 
proceeding in making any collection of the kind ; and when- 
•vw Bueh ehanges are made, the alteration should always 
be distinctly noted. Another &ult which we have to And, 
not only with Mr. Oleveland, but with almost all colleo- 
tors of sacred lyrics, is the omission of the names of the 
authors. The omission of the name is an act of injustice 
to the author, and deprives the reader of much valuable 
Information, and oAentimes of a high gratifleation. 

LimM OP k Tbaviubu By WOUam ChdUn Bryani. 
New York : Ihdnam. The letters composing this beautiful 
volume have been written on various occasions and from 
various countries, during the last fifteen years. Many of 
these letters have already appeared in some other form. As 
now collected, they might well bear the name of " Miscel- 
lanies." The Noder Is treated to the observations and 
opinions of one of the great magnates of literature^ on 
snl^ects of almost every kind and hue, and if he Ikils to 
be both instructed and delighted, may be assured that the 
Ikult is elsewhere than in tiie book. It is indeed one ct 
the most delightftail books of the season. 

Thb JBUion f AMILT. By CfkarUt BitrdoU. New Fork: 
Baker 4 Soribmtr. Mr. Burdett writes the present story 
with a view to show the trials and miseries of the New 



York sempstresses. He is entitled to our thanks for 
having given his time and abilities to the exposition of 
this sutject It is a sul^ect that interests, not New Tork 
only, but every large dty. The compensation for this 
kind of female labour is utterly inadequate, nor is there 
any prospect of Its becoming better until the public mind, 
roused from Its lethargy by such writers as Mr. Burdett, 
shall address itself seriously to the task of reform. 

Stakdish TBI PiTHiTAir. By Bldrtd Oraygon. ' New 
Tork: Wtrper <l BnOurt. We regret exceedingly oiDur 
inability at present to do more than to announce this 
work. It is a tale of the American Revolution, by aa 
author already Ikvourably known by his contributions to 
the Knickerbocker. 

Talbot abd Tbbbob. New York: Baker d SerOmer, 
We are in the same predicament in regard to this work at 
in regard to the ibrmer. It is a novel by an unknown 
hand, who, however, plainly knows weU how to use the 
pen. The story has in view a special purpose that of 
showing the validity of ''dreumstantial evidenoe.** It is 
historical, including very recent events, such as the bat> 
ties of Buena Tlsta and Monterey, and it aims to portray 
chiefly western life and manners. We are unable to ex- 
press any farther opinion in regasd to its merits, not 
having been able to read the book. But the prelkee 
(which we have read) Is one of more than <*ft—™'*" angniy 
of good. 

WoxAB's Wbdis. l^nmdaM fivm the Freiteh <tf aaih^ 
tfm by Fbydie BebiHton, Mr. B. thinks the Vrenoh lita- 
ratnie has been sadly misludged, in oonseqnence of the 
very bed samples of it which have been given to the 
American public He proposes to oorrect the misappre- 
hension by translating firom authors of a purer ehanfoter 
than those who^ unfortunately, are almost the only onea 
known in the United States. *< Woman's Whims" Is 
offered as a sample. 

Oibl80HLAoib*8 OiRKAir BionoBAXT. FMaddphia: John 
WUk. BCr. OehlsohUiger Is one of the most sucoessftd 
teadhers of modem languages in Philadelphia, where he 
has been oonstantiy employed for a long number of years 
in teaohing his native tongue, the German, to eitisens of 
almost all classes and ages. This long and eminentiy 
snooessfril practice has given him unusual advantaget 
for the preparation of a pocket dictionary suited to the 
wants of learners. The work is, moreover, beautiftilly 
printed, and very convenient as to sise and general 
arrangements. 

MoBVAiSBi ; TBI BBDUB8 Studt, bn. By Jlotofider Vbui, 
New Tork : M, W. Dodd. limo. 480 pp. We Uke every- 
thing that we have seen in this book, except the titi<^ 
page, which Is a peribct enigma. It should be called 
" Tlnet*s Miscellanies.** That describes the book at onoe^ 
as every titie should do. Mr. Tumbnll, the translator, 
and Mr. Bodd, the publisher, deserve the thanks and the 
substantial patronage of the puhlie for making theas 
admirable writings of TInet accessible to Amwriamn 



Motbbu op ma Wm abs Good. By Jabet Sumty DJ>. 
Bottom: OomUt KendaU d Linooim, It seems to be gene- 
rally admitted that mothers have more to do with the 
sliaping of the human character than fethers have. 
Whether this be accounted for physiologically, or whether 
it results ttom the feet that mankind at their most ductile 
pwiod, during infenqf and childhood, are under the al- 
most exclusive care of the mother, the feet In either case 
seems to be generally admitted. Almost all great men 
have had remarkable mothers. With a view to illustrate 
this tttXt and to draw from it partial lessons for the use 
of the present race of women. Dr. Bums has oolleoted In 
a neat volume of about three hundred pages, biographical 
notices of the mothers of many great and good men. The 
book Is one of peculiar interest and value. 

Thb MjnoKBSBUBO Rkvixw. The articles In the July 
Number of this aUe Magaaine are ** Melanethon and the 
Present,** <<Bceleslastical Tendendes," "Modem Ballads, 
English and Sooteh,** "Bible Ghristlanity,** "The Bhrthday 
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of the Church," "Public Worship," and " The Human 
Trinity,** — the last article, we must saj, about as thin 
and rapourish a piece of metaphjsical moonshine as we 
baTO seen in many a day. 

Btrvs's DiCTiovAaT or MtCHAincs. We hare reoeiyed 
from the Appletons Part XI £. of this esoellent work. 

The Ou> Oak CaBsr. Bjf Q. P. B, Jama. We quote the 
title oCr another of James's exhausUess stock of norels, 
Just issued by the Harpert, in their Library of Select 
NoTels. Price 37^ cents, in paper ooTers. 

Onnox's Bom. Now is the Ume for those who wish to 
get a really good copy of either Hume or Oibbon, at a 
price little more than nominal. Vol. 11., of the latter, 
has just been recelTed fitNn the pubUsher^, the Harper$. 
for sale, also^ by Peterson. 

Shakispkau's Dramatio Works. Part XTIII. of Phil- 
lipi A Sampson's edition of Shakespeare has been reoelred 
from T. B. IHoTMn, of Philadelphia. It contains the play 
<tf Richard II., and an engraying of his Queen. 



EDITOR'S TABLB. 

OoKBScnoN.— Ifr. Sartain requests us to correct the 
error in our last number, in attributing to him the design 
of the tinted ent of Summer. He was absent from the dty 
when the table of contents went to press, and as he had 
made the drawing of ** Spring,** It was naturally inibrrsd 
that the Summer was also by him. 

Thi SovtasRir Rimw. The brilliant reyiew of Boker's 
Oalaynos, In the January number of the Southern Re> 
yiew, Is understood to be from (he pen of James Lynd, 
B»|., of Philadelphia. Prom an Intimation Id the closing 
paragraph, we presume it will soon be followed by a re- 
yiew of ** Anne Boleyn." 

ARTBim'8 Horn OAZsm. Among the agreeable an- 
nouncements which we haye to make, is the project of a 
new weekly paper to be edited by T. S. Arthvb, Esq., 
whose contributions to popular literature during the last 
Ibw years haye been so numerous and so well reoeiyed. 
Mr. Arthur Is a gentleman highly esteemed both by those 
who know htm personally, and by those who know him 
only from his writings. The result of the acquaintance, 
In either oaae, Is a thorough couylotion of his possessing 
an abiding loye of truth, a singularly amiable temper, 
owDdour both in the ayowal of his own opinions^ and in 
weighing those of others, and an enlarged sympathy 
towards his kind. May he hare, in his new enterprise, a 
snooess commensurate with his most flattering wishes. 

A Nrw AinrvAL. LIppincott, Orambo A Oo. are about 
to issue, early in the ftll, an annual of a yery splendid 
description, to be called *<Thk Iris," in royal octayo, with 
four exquisite illuminations, and eight line engrayings, 
entirely new, and executed in the flnest London style by 
Heath A Mote. The literary matter, also, will be entirely 
original, and the whole work will be under the editorial 
superintendence of a gentleman well known to the read- 
ers of this Magaslne. May we ask our friends to glye 
the book a fayourable consideration when the season 
oomes for purchasing these beautiful tokens of affection F 

Lamartikx's Ixtrokptu.— a correspondent has sent us 
the following :— 

" If Lamartine could yislt the suburbs of some of our 
cities, and see his ideas of building ruralised, he would 
be astonished at the strict obseryanoe paid to the first 
part of his directions, and the inattention to the last. 

** He would see abundant instances, wanting both ' rule' 
and 'measure,' but with doors noi < to the earth,' and win- 
dows not 'to the heayens,' but opening in all possible 
directions, playing bo-peop with each other, — astronomical 
doors, and front-door windows. 

** If one, innocent of the ways of these modem laby- 
rinths, arriying after daric, should be bedded in one of 
those summer-house oxorescenoes, on endeayouring to es- 



cape In the morning, he would be more likely to find 
himself walking Into the front parlour, or the kltdien 
garden, than into the breakfkst-room. If he should inno- 
cently pull aside his curtain, to light up his face while 
shaying, he would probably be astonished to find himself 
opposite the principal drawing-room window, with two or 
three young ladies— early risers— staring at his night- 
cap. 

** The rooms are somewhat like the crooked fence out 
west— {what a host of queer things they must haye out 
west}— which don't let a hog out eyen If he gets through 
Itl 

*' Much is saorifleed to bay windows, gable rooik, sau- 
sage-link brackets, Ac 

■<< Bnild thon, without mle or meamire ; 
Looking east, like a fayonred hiye, 
Where bees store their honey treasure; 
With door unto the ground, where thriye 
Choice flowers, and window to the sky. 
Where Urds and clonds go saiUng by.' 

«A.P.C." 

Tas UmnD Statm Ooabt Survr. These is no depari- 
ment of the general goyemment, the operations of whieii 
giye more entire satisfiMstion than thoee of the Coast 8ur- 
yey. Conducted on principles purely seientUk, and with 
an aotiyity and energy raiely seen in such undertakings^ 
it has yery fortunately been kept entirely aloof from the 
great maelstrom of politics, and has united in its support 
the most enlightened and influential men of all parties. 
Thus supported and confided in, the Superintendent ia 
pushing forward the execution of his plans with a rapidity 
truly remarkable. The last annual report, just reoeiyed^ 
glyes an admirable summary, both of the general progress 
of the Surrey, and of the work done during the single 
year. We take ttom it a single extract. 

M The number of actual disoorerles made In the piogrsa s 
of the Coast Sunrey attests the necessity for it, and its 
yalne. It is not too much to say, that no part of the 
coast has been explored without important deyelopmenti 
being made. Sometimes this is the result, no donb^ of 
changes, which it is not less important to know, to wattah, 
and perhaps to control, than to haye certain knowledge 
in regard to the permanent parts. Of oonne^ the eomict 
delineation of Umd, and representation of the depth of 
water, the information in regard to tides, currents^ buofs, 
lighthouses, Ac, constitute the most important results of 
the suryey, and if not a single channel, shoal, or rook 
remained to bo disooyered, the positions of the known 
should be correctly rq>reaBnted. Sixteen distinct die- 
coyeries of note were enumerated in a report made by 
me to the Treasury Department in February, 1818, and 
these were besides tb» disooyeries of single rocks, and the 
first sounding out of channels, or shoals. ImpOTtant 
changes in the business relations of Mobile haye resulted 
from the disooyery of a channel of twent7*one feet in 
depth into the bay, made three years sipoe. The past 
year has added the disooyery of four shoals in the main 
ship channel over the Nantucket Shoals, the determin*- 
tion of the position of Cashe's Ledge on the coast of New 
England, the reconnaissance of Hatteras Coye and Hatte- 
ras Inlet, two harbours of refuge, formed within a fow 
years, which, if locally knovrn, or to pilots, were aotgene- 
rdly known to nayigators. How many liycs may be 
sayed by the distribution of these sketches of iHatteiM 
Coye, Hatteras Inlet, and Bull's Bay ?" % 

Fkxorika Brucxs. In our next number we Aiall pub' 
lish a fine lino engraying of this distinguished woman, 
from an original picture made for this purpose since her 
arrlyal In this country. In her own opinion It Is the best 
likeness of her oyer taken. The drawing Is by Mr. Pui^ 
ness. It is engrayed by Mr. Gimber, under the imme- 
diate superintendence of Mr. Sartain. It will be accom- 
panied with a hlographioal noUoe from the pen of Mte 
Lynch. 
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TBI West I — ^where is the West? Can we 
not remember — and I speak to those whose 
heads are jet but sparsely sprinkled with 
gray — ^when a joumej oyer the Alleghenies 
gaye to the young adrenturer almost the cha- 
raoter of a trayelled man, among the mer- 
ehant's elerks of Philadelphia ? Then, the West 
rested on the Apalachian chain, and stretched 
thence, far away, into the dim, dreamy, and 
scarce-trodden forests of Ohio and the Bloody 
Ground. Statesmen, indeed, and hunters 
might realise the fastness of our new posses- 
sions beyond the Father of Waters; but to the 
quiet citisen and the trader in our capitals, he 
who had wandered forth on the broad prairies 
of Missouri, or swept in his rude flat-boat 
down the great artery of our continent to the 
bayous and swamps of Louisiana, appeared as 
a marked man — a desperate adventurer — a 
■pedes of American Park or Bruce — a wonder 
and a mystery. 

It seems but yesterday, that eyentful eyen- 
ing when, as a special fayour, our usual bed- 
hour was postponed to nine o'clock, in order 
that we might see, hear — nay, eyen touch a 
Teritable lion of the West — not htm of whom 
the roar now shakes the Senate, but a far dif- 
ferent lion, whose lair had been the wigwam, 

and his prey the buffalo ! It was Mfgor , 

the Indian agent of the Jeffersonian era, 
leading a deputation of Northwestern Indians 
back from the seat of goyemment to their 
wilderness, by the shores of the Great Lakes. 
Men sometimes made their wills in those days, 
when they yentured to cross the deadly region 
of ihe Genesee, on their way to the far-famed 



Falls of Niagara— judge then of our surprise, 
our open-mouthed wonder, when we heard a 
Hying, breathing white man discourse fami- 
liarly of names and things, of whose existence 
we had read half-doubtingly in our school 
geography — the sands of Michigan, the Falls of 
Saint Anthony, and the straits of the eupho- 
nical Michillimackinac. He had chased the 
elk through dense, dark woods, where now a 
thousand church-spires glitter in the sunshine. 
He had slept by night to the lullaby of howling 
wolyes, where now assembled senates delibe- 
rate on affairs of state. He had killed the 
buffalo, and clipped the ears of the false trader 
who sought his death by subornation of the 
sayage, where now the graye professor de- 
scants on the deep truths of science, and 
thronging youths contend for classic honours. 
He had seen the far, far West I But this was 
yesterday — where is the West? 

Lewis and Clarke had preyiously made 
known to us the existence — the bare existence 
—of a yast range of territory beyond the 
seeming bounds of the Great West itself. They 
had connected, in our minds, the discoyeries 
of Drake and Vancouyer with the land of our 
natiyity ; and Humboldt, by the bright torch 
of science, had half-illuminated the rocky links 
which Nature forged, when Time himself was 
young, to bind in one bright chain the land of 
Montezuma and the land of Washington. Here 
and there some tall peak, towering aboye tha 
wide sea of prairie, had receiyed from the wild 
hunter, or the adventurous trayeller, a name ; 
but of the Rocky Mountains, and of the course 
of that migestio river aft whose mouth a few 
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tax tradsn atrngglad rainlj Ui InpUnt the 
banner of airitiiftUon, onr knowledge vbh bat 
Ona Btep mors mkture than that of GapUkln 
Smitli, vhen h« l«d the earl; settlen of Vir- 
^nia mto the Far West of that da;, and 
sought an ontlet to the Indiua Seaa bj the 
Folomae or the SoBquehanna I 

But in America jeani are bb deoadoB, and a 
decade oonaentratee the a!:tioD of an age. The 
down was Boarca pereeptlble on our chin before 
Are new starB were added to the galaxy of 
Freedom, and the eiWery aheen of two of these 
oama mingled with the raye of the retiring Bon 
athwart the eddjing current of the MiasisBippi. 
Ve had witnessed the birth of natural science 
in America, when Maclure, the MEBcenas, 8a;, 
the enthuaiastic entomologist, and Lesenr, the 
cnrriTing companion of the unfortunate Peron, 
gaTC origin to that vigorouB association, from 
whioh the pioneers of Natural History went 
forth, north, west, and south, upon their glo- 
rions missions;* but little thought wa, eren 
then, irhen listening to the narratiTO of the 
devoted Nnttall, detailing his adrentures on tho 
tintber-ologged bayous of the Arkansas, or by 



the margin of the shallow Nebraska, where k* 
stood alone in the desert, sighing beneath th« 
shade of tbs occasional cotton-wood for tha 
root of the water-lily, on which he had aab- 
siBted when game was scarce in the h>w 
grounds, f that a few short years would bring 
the crowded caraTan to atamp these sands with 
labyriDthine wheel-tracks, and mark the iDt«t^ 
minable road with graves, little thought «• 
of long trains of mules, laden with household 
goods, wending their way across ths treacha- 
rons sands of the Upper Platte, still seeking 
for the West. Far less could we foresee, when 
told by the hardy adfenturer of desperate 
perils encountered in the Rocky Houotalns, 
where the griiil; bear ruled paramoont, like 
some fell demon guarding the entrance of the 
mysterious realm beyond, that we should tin 
to eee the oi-teefai and the wagon traTcrsing 
Uiat cloud-oappsd barrier, by gentle elopel 
and practicable passes. 

We had heard of "the artillery of the monm- 
talns," — those myaterious discharges of eleo- 
trical or Toleanic birth, that someUmea startle 
the war-party of the Indian or the buffaltt 



hunter on the shores of Lake Superior, and 
about the sources of the many-branched Mis- 
souri ; but little dreamed we that in our day, 
ay, eren before the down upon our chin stood 
ready for the siekle, the thundering engines of 
oinliied war would awake tiie eolioes of the 
snowy-capped sierras, and scare the mountain 
sheep to their inapproachable retreats among 

• Tb* Academr of NUanl Sdenng of Pblladdptil^ 
DsdFrvboHiiuplmUitllnlpiinlTa^iiUflcn plontloin 
flf FIocMa, Arituumi, UiBMHjri, vid Oregon wtn tib\*Bj 
estrisd out. S*7, tb« bUwr of AbcHob KnUmoliigT, 
and NntUll, • prlDWr'i bor of Pbllidelpbl*, th* loott dLr 
UnfuLihHl unong Uw ploDoen of Amcrian boUnj, von 
•Boof tlM wrlidt ifnili in this work. 



the crags — that the mountain eagia would 
look down from her high nest, perched half 
way to the skies, and wonder to behold tha 
nether stars glowing in glory upon the haaTsn- 
tinted banner of the free, upborne upon tka 
winds of the desert. 

In those days, the general ids* of the loo»- 
tion of the Kooky Hountainc was, that thej 
stretched along ths oontineot, in eleie proxi- 



t Tfaa H}V|iha* DlliUBbiii lotai, 
'hkh ETowi iB groftl abandftnoa J 
b« mol of tbii plant, whEn datu 
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b1^ to the Pacific, » fromtinj; w«»te of atooe, 
Kke khnge battrcsB, bailt np bfiiatare, to resist 
the waves. When we heftrd of fends betireea 
the kgenU af the British Far Compan]' and our 
own, and liatened to tales of border murder or 
BTBterloQB disappearanoeH amoriK the hard; 
ploDeera of Oreson, these stories came to us as 
trom a far-olT land, more distant from onr 
hearts and trom our interest! than Russia or 
B«n|Bl. When we were told of well-bnilt forts. 



OTGT which floated the flag of England, npon 
territor; indispntabtj oar own, we curbed onr 
rising indignation at this bold trespass upon 
national rights, by thinking of the worthles*- 
nesa of such a patrimonj', and wondered how 
a garrison coDtrired to find support or roan 
for neceasarj eTolutiona among the rugged, 
barren, dark ravines with which imaginiLtion 
covered all the narrow belt between the moon- 
taini and the aea. 



Onr Wat was then the arid waate, covered 
bj villages of prairie dogs and apidera, that 
found its extreme bonndary at the foot of the 
range from which, as the Indian legend tells, 
the last of the mammoths, bard pressed tj his 
Immortal foe, sprang sheer into the sea. 
Truly, there were not a few among our edu- 
•ated oountrTmen, twenty jears ago, to whom 



this awful leap did not appear to sinV the fic- 
tion from the trne snblime of mythological 
exaggeration, into the depths of the ridiculous ; 
so litUe did man realiie the voetoesi of our 
empire of the Westl 

Scarce Gve years since, when national dig- 
nity became alarmed at the increasing and 
oft-renewed enoroaahmenti upon our soil, and 
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Wkr b«tire«n tbe ocean-mother and her off- 
■priug seemed once more immineDt, men were 
utonishad to behold two HtsI reslme sbont to 
enter into deadly feud, Tor a few paltr; eheep 
paatnres on the north side of the Columbia, 
And a broad forestof nearly iaaccesBible pines, 
whose giant forms, when reached with pain 
knd diSouUj, alnioet defied the aie, and lost 
th^ value from ezeess of bulk. 



It U true, that some, of more inquiring mind, 
had been already made aware— thaoks to tht 
self-deTotion of a few Hethodiit, and olker 
miBeionaries— that large tracti of arable land 
laj interspersed among the lofty ridges then 
found to eiiit far westward of tbe rocky rang«, 
■nd heard, with much surprise, that Oregon, 
no longer distinguished as a mere hnntinf- 
range, with a single Tillage of dealers in peltij 



located near the entrance of its only riTer, wns 
in reality the Bite of a budding empire, toward 
which the migratory swarms of ngricuUu- 
Hsts, everywhere the pioneers of Americna 
eifiliiation, were already lending. We won- 
dered to be told of farms and mills aodchurchee 
spreading forth or springing op nbout ilie im- 
passable Dulles, and listened to bcuutiful de- 



scriptions of eternal spring on the rieb pl^u 

of Willamette, where the persecuted disciples 
of the Tankee Mubomet, the renowned Joe 
Smith, begnn to dream once more of paradise, 
tbe long-sought land of promise. Then, indeed, 
we ehouted our Eureka I We had reached the 
ocesn of tbe setting sun,— we had found the 
Weal at last I And though in our ahort-aighted 
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ignorknoc, we CTeo then siteemed tbii iplendid 
territory u little more thui an ioherttancG that 
might prove, one da;, of laloe to our grand- 
Ctuldreo, WB prepared, like prudent and pa- 
ternal guardians, to defend thoee diitant, un- 
praduotiTe lands, to reacli which, with our 
•hips, required % TOjage halT girdling the 
earth, less oo our own account, than on behalf 
«f unborn millions — the progeny of freedom in 
uiotlier age. 



Strange blindneM to the tatatt I — Bcarcelf 
had negotiation dissipated the threatening 
war-cloud, and left the atari and atripes to 
float in undiapatod pride over the old strong- 
hold of the British hunter on the banks of th* 
Colombia, when, urged bj destiny, k youth 
till then bat little known to fame led forth hii 
band of brave eiplorers far to the sauth of all 
his predecessors in the march of North Ameri- 
cui disooTery, and brought an educated Anglo- 



BaiOD eye~-"and snch an eyel" — to bear 
npon the hidden myateries of the unknown, 
untrodden desert. Then came strange, soarcs 
iDtelligible rumours of an inland realm, almost 
an empire, of barren sands, cursed as the Dead 
Sea in the midst of plenty — a waste of salt and 
■niphur, ineogniiant of rain or dew, whose 
rivers, fed by the glaciers on the disUnt hills, 
sank in the unthankful soil, or fed Lethean 
lakes, in whose still depths nor fish nor reptile 



form appeared ; a realm of death, with here 
' and there a little grass, perhaps, or stunted 
tree, where some more elevated land traversed 
. the plain, eondenaing the moistore of the upper 
I air, and yielding to atniggting vegetation ■ 
little drink " for charity." The nymphs of 
this terrestrial Tartaras knew nought of Nep- 
tune or old Oceanus — the miserable and dis- 
torted savage, seeking the ants and inseot 
vernun of the waste for food, there libelled 
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hniDkn Dfttnn, wtnderiDg m gibbering ghost ' 
aboDt the plftin — tad Oxt ywj mlMa «f tha 
bnming sandi g^Te back in mockerj the Bh»- 
lowB of the modern Orpbeaa and his daring 
troupe in monstrouB ihapee of Gorgon and 
Chimera. 

" But what can nch diteoTeriei aTail na T" 
wat aaked on every hand when pictures of 
these ecenei were given to the pablie. Thoagh 
the unending discord of our Boallieru neigh- 
bonrs, theahsurd bombast and daring insolence 
of Mexican officials, began to ronse the passians 
of the nation, and prepare the masses to 



second the more steady news of those who, 
whether fhmi perional or patriotio purpose, 
stand CTer read; to " eitend the area of freo- 
dom" on all occasions warranted by national 
honoar and national law (he who would do 
more than this is no American), men naturally 
inquired, " What boots it to include within tlie 
sacred pale an area where the foot of oiTiliied 
man ts only traced by the white heaps of his 
own bleaching bones T" 

Beyond this region there was another ITest; 
and, to our most adventurous spirits, the 
terrora of the way, thoagh Tartami lay be- 



tween, would have been nothing, if a high prtie 
•hone tempting beyond. But history offered 
little to entice, even in the brightest pictures 
•he had drawn of California. From the days 
when Cortei, tlie great gold-hnnter, visited its 
ahores, and oame back shorn of his little fleet, 
with neither wealth nor glory — from tlie days 
when the shrewd Jesuits first founded their old 
misuoDS at San Franoisoo and San Joseph, and 
gradually stretofaed their various ettablish- 
mente far to the nortli, wisely ooneealing, if they 
knew, it* wealth, froH the lioon oyo of tyrant 



power ; — our idea of that realm of wonders, de- 
duced from the tales of the whalere and a few 
Sooth Sea trading ships ocoauonally visiting Its 
shores, presented a rude outline of voloanlo 
rocks and desolate upland plains, with here and 
there die brow of some clond-pieroing volcano 
towering over all. Though flramed in the bright 
blue waters of a placid saa, and boasting that 
its shore was gemmed with pearls, California 
offered to the brotherhood of nations no tribuio 
but the hides of slaughtered bullocks. During 
nearly two oenturies her ■oattered population, 
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whether oitilised or MTage, groaning under 
the joke of a degenerate race of conquerors 
whoee settled policy was isolation, and a reli- 
gions order whose principles incoloated slarery 
both physical and moral, had failed in the 
dxscoTery, or purposely sToided the deyelop- 
ment of that hidden treasury which seems about 
to reToluUonize the economy of the world. We 
paused not to inquire from whence the inex- 
haustible supplies of cattle that formed the 
staple of the country derired their sustenance, 
but with a pertinacious purblind prejudice 
insisted on regarding a land rich in flowery 
TsUeys and yine-clad hillsides as one wide, 
wild, intractable, Tolcanic desert: — when the 
guano of Peru was found to be extended to the 
Califomian isles, we deemed our knowledge of 
the sources of its wealth complete. 

Qold is the most potent IcTcr, the Tery con- 
necting rod, of power. Had the rich hoards 
within ** the Golden Gate*' been earlier known, 
what would haTe been the probable fate of 
man ? The exchequer of the world placed in 
the hands of a race incapable of adTancing 
beyond the military stage of human dcTelop- 
ment, in which the insUncts rule the reason — 
the childhood of the species — ^a race that has 
oontriTed to plunge, within three hundred 
years, from the pinnacle of national grandeur 
Into the dark profundity of imbecility and 
superstition, could such a race haTe used it 
in furtherance of human happiness and the 
dinne ends of creaUon T 

Had it been so retained, it would haTe serred 
only to aid in spreading still more widely the 
domain of moral darkness and political oppres- 
sion. Bat it could not haTe been thus held. 
By a wise law of the Omniscient, written in 
glaring capitals upon the page of history, that 
wealth abused inevitably leads through luxury 
to weakness and ultimate slayery, this added 
hoard would have precipitated the fall of 
Spain. It would have served no better pur- 
pose than to encircle with a richer diadem the 
'* Mistress of the Seas." And how would she 
have used it ? Let India answer how far the 
substitution of mercantile slaTcry alleviates 
the slavery of sect. It may be an advance — a 
single step of progress in the destiny of man ; 
but with the western world the age was ripen- 
ing for broader strides. Had the command* of 
this great treasure-house of the Cordilleras 
been under the control of the then ** Mistress 
of the Seas" — had she possessed the power of 
untold gold wherewith to pour upon our shores 
the Hessians of all Europe — ^where would have 
been the honest fame of Washington 7 — where 
the proud banner of the stars and stripes — the 
central gravitation of that heaven-directed 
system predestined when the world was formed 
to gather the nebulous light of freedom diffused 



throughout the earth into one glorious gitlazy t 
That terrible engine of power so necessary to 
the maintenance of government, till man by 
education becomes fitted to be free, the law of 
primogeniture, would have loaded at this day 
the limbs of the pioneer of nations with an 
adamantine chain, and checked the wheels of 
progress : — even now the boundary of the West 
had been the dim and dreamy forests of Ohio 
and the Bloody Ground I 

But turn we to more recent times. If the 
spirit that smiled at the defence of Oregon at 
a region of no importance to the present age, 
had been heeded by the statesmen of the hour 
— ^had the question of boundary continued open 
between us and England until some wandering 
Anglo-Saxon had seen the glittering sands of 
Sutter's tail-race, where then had been the 
West? Inevitably the lion's paw would have 
descended on the defenoeless treasure, and 
wars of mutual ruin, maintained to their de- 
structive end by the cursed thirst of gold, 
would have foreclosed for years our highway 
to the far-off Pacific. Other instituUons would 
have been established in the beautiful valley 
of the Willamette; another flag would still 
have floated on the mountain breeze of Walla- 
walla ; and, the area of freedom once effectually 
hemmed in, the march of progress would have 
paused for centuries upon the neutral ground 
of prairie-dogs and spiders, along the eastern 
margin of the rocky range. 

Happy it was then for mankind and for ui 
that the charms of the paradise of Los Ange- 
les and the rural beauty of the hills encircling 
the winding bay of Monterey, were viewed as 
traveller's tales, or pictures painted in the 
very madness of Iberian hyperbole — happy 
that the rich treasury of the Gnomes remained 
still undiscovered in the sands of Terba Buen% 
— that Francisco and Joachim were saints un- 
known in the temples of eastern avarice, till 
the maturity of time brought forth the hour. 

When the Dictator, Santa Anna, blind In 
the insolence of ignorance, encouraged out- 
rages upon our southern borders, and talked 
in terms of ** western oriental" bombast of a 
march to Washington, be was but the tool of 
Providence. In the fulfilment of the mission 
of the pioneer of nations, she had reached high 
eminence among the great powers of the earth. 
With a valley inaccessible to foreign foes, upon 
whose bosom are annually reared more men 
than foreign wars could slay — more food thaa 
armies could consume — ^she stood the uncon- 
querable prophet of a principle. 

Within herself, that principle was firmly 
founded and intangible : — ^it was time that it 
should be promulgated in other lands I Bat, 
that it should be so preached peaceably, it 
was necessary that no foreign power should 
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t opponng iDititatioDi within har Qa- 
tioDkl circle, or ict np toll-gfttea on htr pablie 
bighwB/i. It was neeewtr; to her miaaion 
that no nation denjing the right of popular 
mle ahonld har the march, not of her power, 
bat of her principle, even to the distant ahores 
of the Faoifie, or interrapt the passage of the 
iaUtmoi, which farniahes the readieat rout* be- 
tween her wide, though andivitled territories. 

Among high aoTereignties who know and 
earry eat the only diTine right of goremment — 
the right to promote the gennine happinesa of 
oil the goTemed — thia clear neceaaitj might 
have been qaietl; falftlled b; treat; ; but bad 
the treasures of the West been known before 
the coninmmation of this pnrpoae, the ararioe 
•f Europe would have delayed the end for 
Mnturies. It wsa necesaary that the banner 
«f the conqneror sbould attend the steps of the 
tzplorer; for the hour bad come. 

Bnt what ia conqueat to the missionary of 
FreedomT Power, according to her philosophy, 
lie* *oIe1j in the people; ahe conquers, and 
the conquered are the Tictora ; she but com- 
pels the acceptance of a boon. Hence con- 
quest forma no trait of her deairee, and if ahe 
wars, it ii not for an ocquiailion, bat to resent 
a wrong, or guard a ancred right. 

But it was necessary for the interests of 
mankind, rather than our own, that the grand 
treaenre-houBe of the Gnomes should come into 
our keeping. The race that guarded it waa 
not yet educated to be free, and Frovideace, 
to clear the pathway of Hia mieaionary, raised 
np Santa Anna. The purpose of that war, 
whioh WTonght His ends, was all UDlmowD to 
the eonteuding parties — those ends appeared 
mere ineidcnli, to our narrow viaiou. It was . 
not gold that led young Fremont round the I 
desert basin — it wna not gold that guided 
Eearaey down the Oila. In the pursuit of j 



aeience and ciTil economy we learned thi 
geography of the sierras; in the punishment 
of accumulated wrongs we were forced into a 
war of conquest — we sought not, we knew not, 
of the greater moral oonquest myaterionalj 
wrapped up beneath the wings of victory I 

But the task Is finished— the West of the 
preaent age ia found. Let the blood, and the 
gufferinga, and the tears that have aocompa- 
nled the struggle rest on the souls of thoae 
who, in the pride of Indlrldnal ambition, rainly 
reslat the progress of the age, and bring to 
the arbitrament of war those qneationa which 
should be settled by the equity of the wide 
brotherhood of man. Though we have yet 
seen only "the beginning of the and," the 
reign of the sword is over on the oontinent of 
North America, except in a few petty oiril 
broila. The isthmus is placed beyond aU 
future oonteat among nations; what lies be- 
tween u* and that highway is apv republican 
in form, and must soon assume the model of a 
fraternity of independent atatea, oitlier beneath 
our banner or ita own. The natural limits of 
our local habitation are defined, nud the only 
remaining barrier against our influence, and 
the progress of our mission— the empire of 
the purse, atill held in oligarchical hands — 
most ahortly coacentrale on na. 

The Weat of onr political aupremaoy ia 
found — but wbere is the West of onr moral 
ascendency T The isles of the Paci6e are our 
neighbours. At our Tery door lies the wintry 
coaat oF Russia, the heart of European despo- 
tism, from which its branching arteries sweep 
over lost Poland, brutal Austria, and unhappy 
Hungary, discharging their empoisoning secra- 
tioDB on Qermnay, Italy, Switieriand, and even 
nee. Broad rirera leading to the heart of 
Northern Asia inrite Our future commeree. 

Hysterious Japan and iaolated China mnat 
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And In n* the ne&rwt Hnree of > mor« hnraa- 
^ing pbUoBOphj; knd, where reBaon fula to 
Miter, oommeree will force ita way. 

"Power trarela weatwerd;" end, the bright 
key of oommeree in onr handB, tre ere, for the 
•oming ege, the deetioed heirs of power. Ex- 
tension of dominioD we seek cat, but the empire 
of optnion^wfao ihell depriTe as of itT Stend- 
ing forth the intengible beecon-ster of hamen 
libertj — hated and feared by ererf enem; of 
haman rights — the oppressed of Barope etmg- 
gling OD, in hope one day to be a* we ere — the 
oppressed of Asia wondering at the rumour of 
ODT recent wealth, and floohing to our shoree — 
tiie dark, degraded tribes of Afriee, enlightened 
eren bj sleTery to the free, spreading the bleas- 
ings of edaoatioQ and ciTil rights through the 
domains of Obi, and proving, in that hope- 
deserted lend, the eleyattng power of liberal 
institntions, while, in monarchical Hayti, man 
•ialcs into a monkey ; — with all these proofs of 
HesTen's own goidanee, shall we not eon- 



mtasion I Aaewer I ye pto- 
Deera of freedom, who brave the terrora of 
the Cape, who rash by thooeande ever tka 
siokly isthmoB, and oroia in regiments tke 
Tartarian desert, marking your oonrae with 
grareB I What though your end be gold I jonr 
actions digni^ the meanest motire. and f mdi- 
oate your country's fame before the admiring 
world. With you the gambler and the oateaet 
beeome founders of enlightened lawi — the 
man of education, who oannot dig end neter 
dreams of bef^ng, is content to driTS Uie dray 
— the enerrated eoholar learns the loxary of 
labour, while the induetrioas hind sits aa ■ 
magistrate. You who forego tbe oonforts of 
old states to trundle wheelharrowe aoross a 
continent, whet shall oppose your energiesl 
With yoD all rank is lost in one broad oariea* 
ture of conTentional absurdity ; in one wide 
Tortez of unahaiDsd demooraoy yon prove, 
before the tyrant* of their raoe, the native 
worth of nan, and offer to your sister states ■ 



nobler and a wiser oonstitDtiou than the best 
of the " old thirteen 1" 

To yon, and enoh as yon, we owe the miracle 
of the nineteenth century. He who addresses 
yon remembers when six milliona, scattered 
along a narrow belt on the Atlantic coaat, 
eonsUtuted the whole population of the land ; — 
gray hairs now soarcely mark hia brow, and, 
in the interval, six millicoa have increased to 
twenty-four. Sixteen stars only decked our 
flag when he was bom ; — now there are thirty I 
The eipandcn that men who were deemed cre- 
dulous in hie youth thought possible within the 
century, has been long exceeded ; end should he 
•till Borvive to reach the average ags of his 
progenitors, the peat instructs the future that 
tfareeseore millioDS of freemen will tread the 
soil that bears the duat of Washington. 

Qo on then, noble pioneers I Fulfil your 
destiny — oomplete the circle of the l^e — send 
to the oounidls of the naUon men untrammelled 
«ith the pr^udieee of her tnAmcy — mea whose 



eyes oan sweep the horison of her vaetneMI, 
and grapple with the dutiea of her manhood. 
When statesmen, with the narrow jealousies of 
•ection, rave on the rival interests of the North 
and South, and, in the settlement of petty looal 
questions, delay your aooess to the aislarheod 
of state*, tell them the bold edvanoed guard of 
the nation upholds the banner of the Constitn- 
tion, and knows do North, no Booth, no Eaet, 
no Weet, do aelfish and degrading differeuee 
of ties between die children of our common 
mother. Qo on I and while your brethren of 
the Atlantic coast cast back on Europe the 
light of true political philosophy, be it yonn 
to shed the renovating rays forward upon the 
swarming hives of Asia, and westward, west- 
ward still, until they pass the birth-place of 
mankind, and, mingling with their kindred 
beams, embrace the earth In one bright blaM 
of Uberty ; 

"Xattach 1 1— a roBT iimOat, mJ imot be alitekenl* 
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" I woifDiK wbmt Hrt. 8aT«m* irill do with 
her two daagbtera," lud Miu Tabltha Pigeon, 
M iht sweetened a veij enticing cop of Sou- 
otiDDg far her neighbour Hr. Bond, the linen- 
drtper, who had joat aUpped into the little bar 
of the « Crown" to gOMip half an bonr ; "for 
thrir hther haa now been dead lii montha, 
»nd jonng women who had anj spirit woold cer- 
tainly rather be a help than a harden to their 
nother. But I fear tiiey are too ' gent«el to 



"Sa7 rather loo idle in paat years," whis- 
pered the worthy linen-draper very oonliden- 
tially ; "for time and thonght spent entirely 
Bpon dress and pleasure proTe in the end sad 
things, whether a young wonan's rank be high 
or low ; and just to show yon the tmth of what 
I aay, neither Hiss Emily nor Charlotte ean 
■pell Terj well, m I know by the notes tbey 
have sent to my shop. So their being gorem- 
easet la qnite ont of the qnesUon, whilsfa they 
Tequire one IhemaelTee." 

"Very true," replied Peggy, Hiss Tabitha's 
riat«r, " thongh It is well they don't bear yon, 
Mr. Bond. Bat I fanoy their tbonghlt rtm a 
Tory different way, for the maid told ne this 
Teij afternoon, m I went down the Tillage for 
• little walk, that the two young Udlee were 



going into the north of England, oa a ndt t* 
their mother's condn. Sir John Edendsle^ 
which is the reason they haTS Jnst had jsew, 
those loTely laTcnder satin dreuee, blaok crape 
modes, and white silk boonets. Did yon not 
notice them in church last Sunday, Mr. BoadT" 

"Yes — and in my shop ai well, Hiss Peggy; 
for, from the reason, I snppose, of my being a 
creditor, Hr*. Sefeme explained to me yester- 
day, whilst ebe made a triKng pnrcbaM, that 
her brother. General Lloyd, had sent the girli 
the dreaees. Bat I actually Smiled whilst ah* 
told ue, for Hies Qay, the dress-makar, hmt 
only half an hoar before, otbt my Tery eonnter, 
told me where the dresses had been both bonghl 
and made. Juet as if ny shop couldn't hava 
supplied satin rich Miongb I" 

" ^J< '^Jr Mr. Bond," aud old Mrs. Flge<m, 
who occupied an arm-cbair beside the nnny 
window, whilst her tea and toast atood on Iha 
broad, old-fashioned sill ; " times have altered 
since you and I were young. One didn't think 
then of giTing less than three shUlingi a yud 
for sUk, and a gown la«ted a life. Bwt now; 
with cheap things comes dieap pride, and that 
and railways will be the rain of ns all ; Ibr 
thongh Ft* had our post-chaiae new palntad, 
and John, the post-boy, pat Into a nie* n«v 
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dr«88 that cost llTe pounda, the one now won't go 
fut enough, or the other be smart enough, 
though there wot a day onoe, as jon must 
remember, neighbour, when the 'Crown' 
chaise was the only one the 'squire or the 
parson thought of." 

<' Yes," replied honest Bond, ominously shak- 
ing his head, as a sign that he fully agreed to 
all the good old lady said, ** / too used to do 
a little business in those times. But now 
the folks must go to town for this or that, and 
fortunes seem rather made by luok, as for in- 
stance, Mr. Aston — ** 

<<Nay, nay, Mr. Bond," interrupted Bfiss 
Tabitha ; " some little luck, I grant, but more 
of honest industry, as I often say to mother, 
when we talk an hour or so with mother about 
the Astons, and how they are brought up. 
Tkijf all work, Mr. Bond, both sons and daugh- 
ters, and I really think that trade and industry 
bring more happiness than false gentility with- 
out the means of being justly proud." 

The worthy old linen-draper's answer was 
Interrupted by the arriyal of a horseman be- 
fore the door of this comfortable village inn, 
who, dismounting and throwing his reins over 
the garden paling, entered the bar with a 
smiling fakse. He was a handsome, well-dressed 
man, rather past middle life ; and the imme- 
diate and respectftil greeting he receiTod from 
all present showed he was a welcome as well 
as a respected guest 

** Well, how yery curious !" smiled good Miss 
Tabitha, carefkilly dusting a chair, and placing 
it by that of her mother's, for the new-comer ; 
''we were just talking of you, sir. But let 
me haTC the pleasure of pouring you out a cup 
of tea, or shall Susan bring you in a glass of 
•ler 

"Oh I let it be tea, Tabitha," smiled Mr. 
Aston, "for to taste a cup in this little bar 
brings to my mind a hundred pleasant memo- 
ries, both of your good fathet and your worthy 
mother sitting here. Tes, Bond, I shall always 
be proud to own, that in this rery little room 
old Tom Pigeon lent me fifty pounds ; and with 
this, instead of remaining a starring doctor, 
with an income scarcely sufficient to keep a 
eat, much more a house, I turned a shoemaker, 
a tanner, an eiporter of made shoes ; and be- 
ginning thus, now employ nine hundred men, 
and find that as much respectability can be 
acquired by a trade as in a profession." 

" Ay, ay, but it ain't so genteel in the eyes 
of many," remarked the linen-draper, " and 
yours was luck, perhaps, sir. ETCrybody isn't 
bom with a silver spoon." 

" That, however, which is morally honest Is 
•Iways respectable. Bond," replied Mr. Aston; 
" and as for luck, this was what constituted it 
/ took advantage of an ofportunHy, that is to 



say, I saw arising in my immediate neighbour- 
hood a large manufacturing population, and I 
knew that such must be fed. I therefore in- 
quired, and found that whilst shoes were dear, 
that hides were rotting in the slaughter-houses. 
I therefore at once bought twenty pounds worth 
of these hides, tanned them, learnt how to cut 
out, and employed men to turn them into 
shoes. In six weeks after, I found I had cleared 
a hundred per cent" 

** I well remember the time," interrupted 
the old lady, "for it seems but yesterday that 
you came into this little room to pay my dear 
old husband, and with that very silver teapot 
under your arm, as stands there opposite in 
the glass cupboard, and which Tabitha rubs 
up so carefiilly every week. No, Mr. Aston, 
you may shake your head and say that it was 
nothing to be honest, but I say it was, and that 
that was a blessed fifty pounds for^ me and 
mine, for there is not oi^y the teapot to show, 
butr-." 

" Well, dame," interposed Mr. Aston, " you 
must not in your kindness catalogue trifles ; for 
my flunily have many reasons to remember you 
— and, now I recollect, here is a little packet for 
Tabitha. But how are the Sevemes going ont 
for, to tell you the truth, I heard young Seveme 
was home, and so have ridden over on purpose 
to offer him a clerkship, just vacant in my 
exporting warehouses in the Liverpool Dock. 
It is worth his acceptance ; and I only hope the 
mother's false pride will be no hindrance, as 
my boyish friendship for his father makes me 
willing to serve him." 

Both the landlady and the linen-draper shook 
their heads. 

"Well," continued Mr. Aston, "in making 
such an offer, I shall have at least performed a 
duty : though it is always dispiriting to ^^, a 
man who has had reason practically to leaiflfli 
the gravest lessons of experience, to see good 
and sound common sense crushed beneath con<- 
ventlonal littleness. But this is charming tea, 
Miss Tabitha, and the cream is still the ' cream 
of the Grown,' as it was when I was a boy." 

"Ay! those days are neai' their end," said 
the landlady, taking a pinch of snuff by way of 
comfort ; '* neighbour Bond may as well shut 
up his shop, and I the Crown, now the railway's 
coming. Oh dear, oh dear, it would have 
broken poor Pigeon's heart to see the chaise 
coming to nothing; especially with its new 
coat of paint" 

" To something, to something," laughed Mr. 
Aston heartily, as he turned to the dame an^ 
the linen-draper, for Peggy and Tabitha were 
intent upon Mrs. Aston's nice present of a 
beautiful worked collar each, and a silk shawl 
for their mother ; " three years hence, dame, 
take my word tor it» the Grown will be able to 
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employ tliree times the number of horaet, and 
perhaps another post-boy. Ton may shake 
your head, Bond, but it is neyertheless true ; 
and if you will but new front your shop and 
get more goods, I'll lay a wager that you will 
treble your profits quicker in one year than 
you have ever done before in two or three. 
Railways bring people, and you forget that you 
only lie seven miles from one of the greatest 
manufacturing towns in England, which will 
necessarily send out for the purpose of air, not 
only a population wealthy, but one also inclined 
to spend money." 

The worthy, old-fashioned linen-draper, 
though yet a disbeliever, looked when this wa0 
said more cheerfully than he had done for a 
week before, and entering into the details of 
some village gossip, amused Mr. Aston till that 
gentleman, finishing his tea, walked onward to 
Mrs. Seveme's cottage. 

Though it was such a bright summer's 
evening, and most of the servants and village- 
folks were abroad, or at the door in their 
afternoon caps and gowns, a slatternly girl, 
who looked as if she had just left the washtub, 
ushered Mr. Aston into a pretty parlour, open- 
ing by French windows into the garden ; and a 
young lady, who sat at a table painting a fire- 
screen, rose as he entered, and rather flippantly 
inquired his business, and his name. 

The information was very tersely given. ' * By 
business I am a tkoemaker; by name John 
Aston." 

" Indeed," replied the young lady colouring 
slightly as she arranged the folds of her 
fashionable mourning, '<then you cannot see 
mamma, as her spirits are too low to encounter 
tradesmen, but if you'll send in your bill, it 
•hall be settled at our convenience." 

Mr. Aston made no answer to this needless 
piece of insolence, but quietly rising from his 
chair, rung the bell. When the servant reap- 
peared, he begged, as his business was urgent, 
to be immediately conducted to Birs. Seveme, 
and the girl obeying, he found the good lady in 
an adjoining parlour at tea with another 
daughter, who being probably in dishabille, 
escaped by an opposite door, before Mr. Aston 
could catch more than a glance of her retreat- 
ing figure. 

**It is very distressing, certainly," replied 
the widow to Mr. Aston's first few words, ** to 
learn how one's affairs are talked about. Cer- 
tainly, much of our income died with poor 
Seveme; but then it is evidently quite forgotten 
that / Kav€ relations, both rich and generous, 
who will assist the dear children. And to 
show you that we are not quite beggars, the 
dear children have already been supplied with 
fashionable mourning; and the same source 
will enable me to discharge the debts left at 



Mr. Seveme's death, amongst these yours; 
though I hardly expected you would make this 
early application for it." 

**You wilfully mistake me, madam," spoke 
Mr. Aston sternly. ** My business,, as far as 
regards that debt, is to tell you that it is eon- 
UUedfor ever, and that all memory of the bond 
for four hundred pounds will pass from mj 
mind as I hope it will Arom yours ; for I was 
always attached to poor Seveme, and I could 
not deal otherwise than generously by his 
children. But my business of this evening, ii 
to offer to your son Montague — returned from 
his uncle's, I understand — a vacant clerkship in 
one of my chief exporting ofi&ces, and though 
it is a place of trust and proportionate emolu- 
ment, nothing menial is attached to its duties." 

** A Mhoemaker! a shoemaker!" exclaimed Mrs. 
Seveme, lifting a hand to either side of her 
widow's cap, as a sign of dismay and inexpres- 
sible astonishment " What ! offer such a thing 
to my Montague? Unless I knew you to bo 
respectable, I should say your errand here was 
to insult me. For though many may think 
trade all very well, others don't think so ; and 
shoemaking m so decidedly ung^teel, that the 
merest rumour of my dear boy accepting snoh 
a situation would ftrighten away every friend I 
had." 

" Probably, madam, every unworthy friend* 
every friend of prosperity and better days, but 
not trtu friends. Amongst the many applicants 
I have had for this situation, are the sons of 
genUemen of far higher rank than the late Mr. 
Seveme; for trade is not senselessly decried 
now-a-days, madam, as it used to be. These 
only look to such means of respectable inde- 
pendence as will suffice to raise themselves, 
and morally and intellectually influence, for the 
better, the situation of their fellow-men." 

** Politics and trade, I know go together," 
said Mrs. Seveme, rising to the window to call 
her son, who, at this instant, crossed the 
garden, and presently entered the room. 

<* Why, thank'ee," replied the tall, slim, young 
gentieman, when his mother had repeated to 
him Aston's noble offer. ** Pa's death has not 
quite brought us down to leather. As I am 
merely waiting for a commission, I shall in all 
probability cut an enemy sooner than a shoe. 
Have you anything more to say 7" 

** Nothing, young gentleman," replied Mr. 
Aston rising, ** the result of such opinions will 
be the best answer, and to that I leave you. 
An answer of this character will save many 
useless words, and perhaps give you a more 
manly and just opinion of a generous offer." 
The young man laughed and turned upon his 
heel. 

*' I knew what dear Montague would say," 
simpered the weak mother ; <*he has such truis 
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pride, and of course couldn't think of trade, 
when his only brother John is in snch fine 
practice as a physician, in a fashionable town 
in the south of England; and as I am rery 
independent in all my yiews, and bring np my 
dear children to cherish the same dislike of an 
obligation, I will endeaTonr to pay your debt 
against us at my conyenience, for I- know the 
dear children's pride I Oood day — you'll find 
the garden-gate easy to open." With this 
patronising coldness she dismissed Mr. Aston, 
who, too sensible to feel or to express resent- 
ment, walked back to the Crown ; where, after 
chatting confidentially another half hour with 
his old friends the Pigeons, he rode homeward 
by the waning light of the mild spring eyening. 

Though Mr. Aston had a large house conti- 
guous to his eztensiye^ warehouses and offices, 
in the yery heart of the great manufacturing 
town in which they were situated, his family 
generally resided at a country-seat some miles 
distant, to which he rode to and fro each day. 
Tet, as his three eldest daughters assisted him 
in the priyate business of his own office, two of 
them generally remained in town, the third 
being at home upon alternate weeks, thus 
giying each a holiday by rotation, without 
mentioning those happy Saturday nights and 
Sundays, which united Aston's children in the 
same kind and refined home. 

At an early hour on a fine summer's morning, 
some two months after Mr. Aston's yisit to the 
Grown, the head clerk introduced Mrs. Seyeme 
into the priyate room, which led from Aston's 
priyate office. It was a quiet, pleasant place ; 
though nothing but lofty factory chimneys and 
high walls bound in the little payed court into 
which it looked. Aston's two eldest daughters 
were already at work, translating the foreign 
correspondence of that morning's post; and 
though Mrs. Seyeme had made up her mind to 
express by her haughty demeanour her contempt 
for their position and labours, she was unable to 
80 fully express it as she had imagined. She 
glanced, howeyer, contemptuously around the 
book-lined walls, and upon the tables strewn 
with letters, journals, foreign and English 
newspapers, and then took the chair the clerk 
had set for her. 

" I wish to see your father, young women,** 
said the lady, with a strong emphasis on the 
last substantiye. 

**Mr. Aston is not yet in town," replied 
Elizabeth mildly, and resuming the perusal of 
the letter she held in her hand; ''perhaps you 
will wait." Mrs. Seyeme took np a newspaper, 
which seryed the purpose of a screen, from 
behind which she could quietly suryey the mi- 
nutisB of the room, and ascertain that the young 
women's dresses were made of only plain black 
stuff, relieyed, to be sure, by collars of real 
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lace, and by happy, intelligent faces, and by 
glossy, beautifdlly arrayed hair. But what 
were these, as a set off, of " Trade against 
Gentility." 

Arriying at length at some rather unpleasant 
contrasts, the yisiter yaried her amusement by 
addressing the younger sister. '< Tour father, 
I see, makes you useful, young woman; but 
each one to their sphere. My sweet girls are 
preparing for a yisit to the family of Sir John 
Edendale, at their splendid seat in Yorkshire ; 
and there is suc)i a practising of Italian songs, 
such reading of the newest works, that I really 
wonder at their mental ability, and the patience 
with which they endure such fatiguing labour ; 
so different, of course, from mere writing. But 
do you play at all T I suppose not T" 

« Oh yes I My brother and father are fond 
of music." 

** Indeed I still you must be yery dull here ?" 

*« Not at all — my brother is constantly with 
us, and we yisit a great deal." 

"Tm surprised! But I suppose you don't 
risit out of town? So few tradespeople can 
afford country-houses." 

'*So many, I think," smiled Miss Aston, who 
was too well bred to show or take offence. 
** And with respect to yisits, it is no later than 
last night that we dined with Br. Bentley at 
Sedgeton." This communication completely 
silenced Mrs. Seyeme, as she had neyer before 
heard of such a thing as a '* shoemaker" dining 
with a real doctor. Mr. Aston presently 
entered, much surprised of course to see a 
* * genteel lady" in a tradesman's office. Neyer- 
theless he politely led her into an adjoining 
room. 

*< I regret that as yet I haye been unable to 
discharge the whole, or a portion of the bond, 
Mr. Aston," said the lady; <*for, though pro- 
mised a larger sum than the one I applied for 
to my brother General Lloyd, at present I'm 
disappointed, owing to some disagreement with 
the General's banker ; but as my real indepen- 
dence of mind will not allow me to be under 
obligation for the debt, longer than necessary, 
you will perhaps add to it for a few weeks, by 
a present loan of twenty pounds, as I haye to 
ftimish the dear girls for their approaching 
yisit." 

For some moments Mr. Aston was too sur- 
prised to speak ; at length he said, in a manner 
too stem to be mistaken, ** I regret, madam, 
that any such loan is quite out of my power. 
The bond, as I before told you, is for eyer 
cancelled-^but I cannot, in justice to my chil- 
dren and dependents, extend that generosity." 

"But you forget that a trifle like twenty 
pounds is easily returned." 

** Possibly, madam ; though, if the adyice of a 
plain tradesman may be giyen, I should say 
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your daughters were far better employed in 
some adrantageoas ooonpation, than in making 
idle Yisits, which, oiroomstanoed as they are, 
can scarcely end otherwise than in disappoint- 
ment." 

« Charlotte will, in all probability, marry 
well. They see mach company at Sir John's." 

«Bat why let her despise Bright, a worthy, 
noble-hearted man, whose wife I know she 
might be T" 

'* Marry a IrtUton-maker I" exclaimed this wo- 
man, too proud to labour, yet mean enough to 
beg ; *' rd sooner follow her to the graTe. No, 
if we are poor, we are proud. * But cannot you 
make this loan, say ten pounds 7" 

** I cannot, madam." This was said so de- 
eisirely , that the lady at once rose and retreated 
towards the door; and if lir. Aston had been 
mean enough to desire a triumph, he had one 
now; but his generous nature recoiled eren 
from the refusal just giTcn. He drew flTe 
soyereigns from his purse, and opening the 
door, he pressed them into her hand with a few 
grave words, to the intent *' that all communi- 
cation of the kind must henceforth end between 
them." 

" Thank Heaven I I have at least got some- 
thing," murmured the lady as she walked up 
the street; "it will just enable me to coax this 
odious woman, Smith, into letting me have 
things for Charlotte, — for Emily must remain 
at home ; I cannot provide proper dresses for 
both. After all, it is perh^s as well; for 
Emily's notions are far too humble for high 
life." 

The lady found the miUiner at home. " Why 
really, ma'am," said Blrs. Smith, as she coldly 
received the five pounds ; ** this m so small a 
sum against a bill of fifty." 

" You are such a dear, good creature," sim* 
pered Mrs. Seveme, "and have weh taste, 
that I could not, positively, employ any one 
else ; for you know what General Lloyd thinks 
of you. Come, you must let Charlotte have 
the dresses, and as Emily's delicate health will 
not allow her to visit at present, Charlotte had 
better have double lace upon the satin man- 
tilla. But, dear me, what sweet dresses hang 
here !" 

" They belong to three of my very best cus- 
tomers. Such pay, coming always so prompt 
and exact, that milUners would indeed know 
no trouble, if all customers were like them. 
For my part, I think they pay their money 
with delight ; as they deserve to do, for they 
earn every shilUng of it. As to the lace, it is 
real Brussels. Mr. Richard Aston brought it 
over as a present to his sisters not long ago." 

" The lace may be all very well, Mrs. Smith, 
but I think decidedly unsuited to girls whose 
father is in trade. In fact, the more so, as 



Asion's daughters are very plain and vulgar, 
and so presumptuous too, as to be insufferable ; 
for nothing is worse than for people to be 
unconscious of their position in life." 

"Well, ma'am," replied the milliner with 
some warmth; <<you are certainly the first 
person that ever spoke thus of Mr. Aston'a 
family. As to their being ugly, the gentlemen 
think differently. Indeed, it was told me in 
confidence, that a match is quite certain be- 
tween Miss Catherine Aston and Dr. Hartland, 
our new physician. Indeed, these pink silk 
dresses and blond, are for the next week's ball, 
of which he is a steward." 

This was still worse and worse I Why Dr. 
Hartland was the very beau Charlotte Seveme 
had been dressing and looking smiling for for 
the last six months I It could scarcely be pos- 
sible I Mrs. Seveme was, however, too politic 
to contradict the milliner, considering that she 
required a long and very doubtful credit; so, 
after ordering bonnets, dresses, and millinery, 
to the amount of full twenty pounds, she left 
Mrs. Smith, and proceeded with her shopping. 

As Charlotte and Emily Seveme had received 
no tickets for the forthcoming ball, and their 
mother resolving they should appear at it, as 
they had not been to a dance isince their fa- 
ther's death, she so successfully mAnceuvred as 
to procure the tickets'that very morning from a 
friend, whom.it was arranged the girls should 
accompany. She was more desirous that they 
should go, from hearing that the ball was likely 
to be attended by a large party of military, as she 
had always oounselled her daughters to dance 
with officers if they could. The advice, strictly 
acted up to, had had none of its expected 
results, though the young ladies had danced 
and flirted with the migors, captains, and en- 
signs of ten different regiments, without men- 
tioning a troop of provincial cavalry. 

Emily Severne was litUe disappointed at the 
determination her mother had come to; for, 
grave and more thoughtful than Charlotte, to 
whom she was considered inferior in every 
respect, a kindly and just nature had been 
warped by idleness and ill advice. In truth, 
she was the only one of the ftunily who felt the 
sordid misery of their false position; for, in 
spite <^ Mr. Aston's gift, Mrs. Smith's credit, 
and much policy in securing the aid of the 
fashionable hairdresser, the artificial florist, 
and the perfumer, the needs and necessities of 
genteel poverty, the more lamentable fW>m 
being wilfully incurred, were both ma^y and 
degprading. And though she scorned the com- 
forts bought by industry, envy often stole 
across the heart of Mrs. Seveme, when sha 
contrasted the repose and earnest cheerfulness 
of Mr. Aston's daughters with the fretful r»> 
pinings and wayward temper of her own. The 
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one had serrants to do this or that ; the others, 
"better bred," had to torn and twist old 
elothes, paint and iron, put blond here, a 
flonnoe there ; a ribbon on this skirt, a tucker 
on that bodj, and all this too bj night, or in 
private hours, for their <' genteel" feelings did 
not permit the one maid-senrant to know too 
many of these seorets ; and the Astons would 
have still more pitied the miseries of false pride, 
could they have seen Mrs. Seveme's back- 
parlour at twelve o'clock each night for the 
fortnight preceding the risit. For it was not 
till the maid was gone to bed, that they could 
use the two irons, or procure, unsuspected, a 
saucepan, in which to make the needed paste 
for stiffening the game of an evening dress. 

The chaise from the Crown, cost a guinea to 
take the young ladies to town the night of 
the ball. 

« Be sure yon have nothing to say to that 
Bright, my dear Charlotte," said the widow, 
smoothing with motherly pride the folds of the 
rich satin, bought at the price of moral honesty 
and peace of mind ; ** for though he if wealthy, 
and 80 much thought of in the town, neither of 
these things is a set-off against his connexion 
with trade. But the military are so decidedly 
of another class, that you may dance with an 
ensign, if yon cannot with a m%jor, though of 
course a colonel will be better still. — You must 
make a conquest, my dear>" she added in a 
whisper; "for I am fearful this is the last 
dress that Smith will give credit for." 

The ball had commenced before the Sevemes 
arrived, much to Charlotte's mortification ; for 
the first thing she saw upon her entry into the 
room, was not only Catherine Aston the part- 
ner of Dr. Hartland, in a quadrille, but also 
that- her dancing was openly admired by a 
group of military standing near* One of these, 
whom Charlotte knew to be a colonel by his 
dress, engaged Catherine's hand for the next 
dance, as soon as Dr. Hartland had led her to 
her seat; and Charlotte remained without a 
partner, till one of the stewards brought up 
Mr. Bright. Ab Charlotte dare not refkise a 
partner thus introduced, she endeavoured — 
though with an ill grace—to smile and be gra- 
cious, and thus deceived. Bright, who was really 
attached to her, redoubled his old attentions, 
and again forgot how often her false and way- 
ward pride had repulsed him. 

'* Do not be so cold and formal again," he 
whispered, as he led Charlotte down to the 
supper-room, for in the interim she had had 
the fortune to dance with an ensign ; '* coquetry 
is unworthy of you, and so let me at onoe offer 
you my huid and home. Ton have no father 
now to prejudice you against my position, and 
as my wife, both comfort and independence will 
be yours." 
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Bat not •genteel' independence, sir," re- 
plied the young lady, as she drew away her 
hand from Mr. Bright's arm ; " you should re- 
member that my papa was a gentleman, and 
not a tradesman. / ahall never marry one; I 
would not hurt poor mamma's feelings so 
much." 

Mr. Bright made no answer, though when he 
had handed her to the supper-table he with- 
drew ; but not before Charlotte Seveme's con- 
science had whispered that a time of repentance 
might come. But now, these words were ir- 
revocable, and as no other offioer asked her to 
dance upon her return to the ball-room, she 
had the profound and deep mortification of not 
only witnessing Dr. Hartland's marked atten- 
tions to Catherine, but at the last, no one else 
offering, of being handed down stairs by a 
strangeTi who, as she learnt next day, was one 
of Mr. Bright's clerks. 

"I wish you were not going to the Bden- 
dalea," said Bmily, as she sat alone with 
Charlotte the night before her departure ; " for 
though you will have mamma's few last pounds, 
they will go but little way ; for many incidental 
expenses must necessarily arise in a visit to 
people so wealthy. Borrow, I know mamma 
can no longer, and there is no resource, unless 
you plainly tell Lady Edendale your situa- 
tion." 

" Tell what r* asked Charlotte, angrily ; "you 
must be insane, Emily, to talk so. What, ex- 
plain to your rich relations that you are a 
beggar, and for your pains get treated with 
contempt? No! they shall never hear of my 
poverty whilst I can get credit, or else bor- 



row." 

"Credit, Charlotte! you are not in earnest, 
surely ! Where are the means of paying t" 

"Why, leave it to chance, or a husband. 
There'll be milliners and shopkeepers where I 
am going, depend upon it, Bmily ; and none 
but a simpleton like yourself need fear the 
want of decencies, whilst they take care to 
carry a genteel appearance. And now I must 
say one thing, Bmily ; don't let mamma write 
begi^g letters to Lady Edendale, or distress 
me with eomplaints. / shall have enough to 
do to manage my own affairs; and if that 
Smith is clamorous for her bill, which I dare 
say she will be, you must borrow of Aston, or 
some other tradesman ; for, I frankly tell you, 
any distressing letters which come, I shaD put 
into the fire. And you may tell mamma so 
when I'm gone 1" 

This frank avowal of selfish heartleeaness 
was no new phase in Charlotte's character, 
though now brought prominently forward for 
the first time. Her desires with regard to 
fashion and dresses were gratified, as far as 
poverty and dissimulation could effect a pmr* 
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poae ; and though her mother and sister were 
stripped of all their little finery, and deprived 
of OTory comfort, through the means of their 
depriyation hef boxes were laden; and she 
was gratified in the proportion that all was 
her own. She had now only to triumph — 
that was, win a rich or titled husband. 

For the first few days after Charlotte's de- 
parture, Emily felt light of heart; poverty was 
more endurable in the absence of one whose 
sole care it had latterly been to revile and 
satiriie the calamities of their position ; and 
Mrs. Severne looked more brightly as she 
reckoned on the certainty of Charlotte's matri- 
monial success. But this comparatiye calm 
was of short duration, for the poorer cre- 
ditors residing in the village, having waited 
long and patiently, were now urgent in their 
claims ; and the only resource left was to apply 
again to General Lloyd. As no answer came, 
and things grew worse, day by day, in addi- 
tion to the fact that Mrs. Seveme's temper by 
no means improved as her pecuniary difficulties 
increased, Emily, anxious to render SMne as- 
sistance, heard gladly that the wife of a coun- 
try gentleman in the neighbourhood was seek- 
ing for a young person as nursery governess to 
her children. Though certain of incurring her 
mother's severest anger, her miserable life 
made Emily so desirous of any change that 
might bring independence, however humble, 
that she walked to the hall and applied for the 
situation. But though the lady was much 
pleased with her appearance, her deficiencies 
were too glaring to make her a fitting instruc- 
ter even for the very young. Music, without 
a knowledge of notes, painting, without the 
rudiments of drawing, writing, without the 
ability to spell, were useless accomplishments. 
Poor Emily was sadly disappointed. Never 
before had she known the cost of idleness and 
neglect ; and this self-knowledge made her ask 
herself the question, ** At what oonld she 
work?" 

An answer was forced upon her sooner than 
she expected by the arrival, a few mornings 
after, of a letter, not containing promises, 
money, or denial of it, but with the news of 
General Lloyd's sudden death, who for years 
had been an old and infirm man, on whose life 
no one but Mrs. Seveme would have built a 
single expectation. Here was an end to the 
bubble I 

<* What shall I do 7 what will become of meT 
sobbed the widow. 

« We will work, and yet be independent and 
happy, mamma," replied Emily, in her endea- 
vour to console. 

<*No, no! genteel people cannot work, my 
dear. We must go to your brother John, 
though certainly he has a wife and family to 



maintMn. But pray don't whisper a word to 
the girl, or I shall have that dreadful Mrs. 
Smith upon me." 

In truth, through some source, Mrs. Smith 
knew of the General's death before Bfrs. Se- 
veme, and the result was, that not five hours 
after the above-named lamentation, two sheriff's 
officers were in the house. 

'* Was ever such barbarity exercised against 
a lady ?" appealed Mrs. Seveme. 

*< Yes, ma'am," answered the officer of the 
law ; " we'se know no distinction, when folks 
run in debt as have no means of paying." 

<«You must go, Emily, to that Aston," 
groaned the widow ; " go, go, though it is so 
against my feelings of independence. To think 
of that unfeeling Smith, too I — well, I'll never 
employ her again as long as I live." 

The real ignominy and suffering arising fhnn 
the debt Fas thus cast upon another. As there 
was not a shilling in the house, Emily Seveme, 
for the first time in her life, had to walk to the 
town in a drenching rain, wholly unprovided 
with cloak or umbrella, as Charlotte had se- 
cured both for her own journey. When she 
arrived there, Emily found that Mr. Aston's 
office had been long shut up, and as her busi- 
ness was so pressing, and she dared not return 
without executing it, she had to continue her 
walk five miles further to Mr. Aston's country- 
seat. It was past ten o'clock when she knocked 
tamidly at the hall door, and giving her name, 
was ushered, drenched to the skin, and way- 
worn, into the presence of Mr. A^ton and his 
happy family. Overwrought and excited, she 
fell fainting upon the floor ; but not before Mr. 
Aston had recognised her features, and in- 
stinctively divined her business. 

** Come, come," he kindly said, as he held 
some brandy to her ashy lips ; ** I know what 
your errand is, and we will talk about it to- 
morrow morning. To-night you are tired and 
ill, and must get to bed. Catherine here will 
be your good friend, I know." 

Kindness at this moment was more over- 
powering than harshness would have been ; and 
all pride, all false belief, seemed from this 
moment to pass away, and make her plastic in 
the hands of those who were thenceforth to 
fashion her to better things. Catherine ABton 
undressed her, soothed her to rest, and in the 
morning stood beside her bed, with dry clothes 
from her own wardrobe. 

Mr. Aston waited to see her before break- 
fast, alone, in the study. 

<* This event is no more than I expected. Miss 
Severne. Tour mother, to speak as mildly as I 
can, has been pursuing a system of wilfiil and 
reckless extravagance; and on one condition 
only will I stay this exeoution, and this oon- 
dition rests witii you." 
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" Tell me, mr." 

** That you work. That I may be able to 
teach one of SeTeme's children justice and 
honesty." • 

<* Willingly, cheerfully, with all my heart, 
sir," wept Emily; "you know not how long I 
hare asked and desired to earn something 
towards honest bread." 

"In what way?" 

" No matter, sir." 

" Then it shall be by tradey young lady — bp 
trade I On that condition will I be your friend, 
.-—on none other, reoolleot. Now let us go to 
breakfast, and after it, you shall ride to town 
with me." 

Thus admitted into the priTaoy of Mr. Aston's 
home, Emily was astonished by the kindness of 
these earnest, thoughtful friends, and the more 
at finding their way of life so oheerftil, and so 
graced by that real refinement which grows out 
of mental superiority. And here she found no 
necessity for assuming false appearances — for 
there was nothing to conceal, neither wilM 
poverty, nor false gentility. 

During their drive to town, Mr. Aston ex- 
plained, ^at since the past summer, he had 
had an intention of opening a shop for ladies' 
shoes in a fashionable and rising seaport town 
in Wales ; and that as he could not assist Mrs. 
SeTcme further without some prospect of re- 
turn, he would place Emily in charge of this 
business, though assisted in the first instance 
by the experience of an elderly female he 
occasionally employed. Emily had good sense 
enough cheerfully to acquiesce ; for the poi- 
gnant sorrow of tiie few past hours had for eyer 
stripped false gentJflity of the pretence which 
had so long concealed its worthlessness. After 
transacting the necessary business in town 
with Mrs. Smith's attorney, Mr. Aston con- 
tinued his drive to Emily's home. 

"You had better go in first and tell Mrs. 
ScTeme I am here," said Bfr. Aston, when he 
had reached the parlour door. 

Emily obeyed, and found her mother^ who, 
arrayed in her best crape dress^ was very re- 
luctantly making breakfast for the sheriff's 
officers, and exclaimed as soon as she beheld 
her, "Ohl dear mamma, you are safe; Mr. 
Aston is indeed your friend." 

" Well — Where's the money then ? It is more 
than I expected." 

" Happier too than all expectation," continued 
Emily, losiug, in the intentness with which she 



spoke, the drift of what her mother had said. 
"I shall be able to do some service in return." 

" Service ! what service ! A tradesman can 
surely lend money, when it is to be repaid." 

" Oh, mamma ! how unjustly, how cruelly, 
how ungratefully you talk," said Emily, angrily 
grasping her mother's hand, and attempting to 
silence her, for she knew Mr. Aston stood by 
the door, " Oh ! pray forget this cruel and this 
unjust pride, for / am going to work, and 
thank God for it." 

" What should you do with work ?" stormed 
the infatuated spendthrift. " Has he bound 
you by some low promise 7 Tes, I thought so ; 
I thought his ahoefnakmff money would be lent 
for something." 

" Yes, to be returned again as it ought to 
be," replied Emily, with warmth and spirit ; " I 
am going to keep a shop, and that is the truth 
of it." 

" A shop ! a tkop /" and as she thus indig- 
nantly exclaimed, Uie fine lady rose and pushed 
the girl rudely — so rudely, that she would 
have fallen violently upon the floor, but for 
the saving arm of Mr. Aston. " Qo then, go and 
disgrace your family!" she continued, with 
glaring eyes and spent breath; "go to your 
new friend, for / disown you !" 

" To own me, and find me and mine her 
cordial, earnest friends," said Mr. Aston, so 
sternly as to make the selfish woman quail ; 
" and now, madam, as I find other heavy det)ts 
are pressing, besides this milliner's account of 
£79 16«. 9<f., it will be necessary to give up 
this-furniture in order to satisfy the claims of 
your more urgent creditors. And as this pre- 
sent clsdm is stayed by my order, you must find 
a home elsewhere, and leave my attorney to 
perform his duty." 

Willing to escape from the disgrace around 
her, the lady listened to Aston's proposal, 
accepted very haughtily what money he pleased 
to give, packed up her fashionable mourning, 
sent the maid for the "Crown" chaise, and 
within an hour had left the village, without 
other adieus to Emily than those of bitter in- 
vective. 

"Tears are useless, and thrown away," said 
Mr. Aston, soothing the grief of the weeping 
girl. " Your family will do you justice by-and- 
by, believe me. Now you must act — cheerfully 
act — and leave the reward to its own good 
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Thbbb thej go, BoroM the meadows 1 — ihe 
sportsman and his dog I Ah 1 they are taming 
towards the lake. I thought so ; for, if they 
want stnbble-fields, in which to search for par* 
tridges, they must go to some of the more 
open country to the south. They will go by 
steamer^ probably, a few miles down the lake, 
and then turn into the newly-reaped corn-fields. 
In hardly another county in England than this, 
would it be Michaelmas Day before one saw 
partridge-shooting. Not that I can say I ever 
saw it here at all. Ours is not a district for 
game, — ^till, indeed, you come to the great 
castles which lie off the skirts of the moun- 
tains, where corn-fields spread down gentle 
slopes, or lie IctcI under the warm, autumn 
sunshine. In them, you may see, from the 
first of this month onwards, groups of gentry, 
— ^members of parliament, noblemen, and other 
friends of the host, — ei^oying a holiday from 
the cares of goyernment and legislation, and 
amusing the ladies mightily with their likeness 
to children out of school. The childishness of 
men's recreations is a subject of ncTer-failing 
wonder and amusement to women. Women 
can be childish too, — as when condescending to 
fancy balls, and making a business of the pre- 
paration for them : but this is not so inimitably 
amusing as the solemnity and complacency 
with which men lay out large amounts of 
money, and maintain servants, and dcTote 
their best abilities for the time to the pursuit 
of sport, — whether it be racing, hunting, or 
shooting. -The shooting-dress is as serious a 
matter of concern to an hereditary legislator, 
who has been sitting, night after night, helping 
to rule the destiny of a nation, as her ball- 
dress CTer was to a girl just from school. The 
serrants are as care-laden as goTomment offi- 
cials; and there is reason for that. While 
poachers and game-keepers murder each other, 
more or fewer erery year, while game-keepers 
are in such terror lest the game should fall 
short, as to commit suicide rather than meet 
their employer when some of their pheasants' 
eggs haTC been stolen, it must be a serious lot 
in life to be in the serrice of a sportsman. 
But when these considerations are not imme- 
diately in sight, there is something extremely 



ludiorons to middle-elass people, whose lires 
are filled with genuine interests — with the real 
business and natural pleasures of erery day — 
in seeing the elaborate preparation for sport 
made by grown men, the importance which it 
has in their own eyes, and their eupposition 
that it is equally grand in the eyes of women 
and middle-class people. 

It is not that such obserrers do not them- 
selves like reereatloB, and what, in a general 
sense, is called spwi. We might be ashamed 
for ourselves, of the elaborate preparation for 
the fiirst of September, which we see the most 
pompous men condescend to; but^e like to 
start off on a oountiy expedition, — on a gipsy 
tea-drinking, ^r a nutting-party; and can 
dance at a harvest-home as merrily as any- 
body. If there is childishness in such things, 
it is true childishness — meriy and social and 
unpremeditated. And the expedition of yonder 
sportsman in the meadows is of the natural 
order. There is nothing fine about it ; he and 
his dog go off by themselves, not knowing or 
caring whether any one looks after them ; with 
no solemn gamekeeper awaiting them, and no 
anxiety at heart about reputation to be won or 
lost in the stubble. I question, by the way, 
whether they will bring anything home ; but 
they will have the pleasure of the expedition 
at least. And when in England was there 
ever a lovelier day t 

Some reconciling associations hang about 
hunting that are wanting about shooting. 
Hunting is so ancient ! and it had so genuine 
and respectable an origin in the necesnty first, 
and then the benevolence of rescuing the in- 
habitants of some district ft^m the ravages of 
wild beasts. The excitement of the chase once 
experienced, and being found delightf^il, one 
does not wonder that it was protracted when 
<*wild beasts" had given place to mere *<wild 
animals," and these again to a deer, carried in 
a cart to an appointed spot, and then let out, 
to be chased by the eager dogs and horsemen 
in waiting. But the existing practice of shoot- 
ing is comparatively modem. In one of Smol- 
let's novels (Sir Launcelot Greaves), it is men- 
tioned as an extraordinary thing that one of 
the personages shoots a crow flying ; and we 
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are told bj Wood, the antiquarian, that the 
first person who erer had to do with a setter 
dog — the first who erer taught a dog to sit, to 
cateh partridges, was Robert Dudley, Duke of 
Northumberland — son to the great Duke of 
Northumberland. By the way, I am following 
this day a custom of just the same date, which 
is usually considered an ancient one. A month 
ago I ordered a goose for this Michaelmas 
Day; and it is safe in the pantry. It was 
Queen Elisabeth, we are told, who ordered our 
Michaelmas dinner, three centuries ago. It 
was on the feast-day of the warlike St Mi- 
chael, who put down the dcTil so valiantly, 
that Queen Elisabeth was sitting at dinner, 
eating roast goose, when news was brought her 
of the defeat of the Spanish Armada. This 
racy sauce made the dish so delightful to her 
that she had roast goose for dinner every Mi- 
chaelmas Day, so long as she lived; and, of 
course, dll loyal subjects of the monarchy 
must do the same, till St. Michael and Queen 
Eliiabeth are forgotten. In our county and 
Lancashire, the peasantry call the particular 
goose of this day, ** the goose with ten toes," 
a peculiarity which seems puxzling enough; 
but an antiquarian has kindly explained tiiat 
point also. The last word of the old church 
service, which the people used to hear without 
understanding, on Michaelmas Day, dwells still 
on the ear, or did, when the ten toes of the 
Bfichaelmas goose were spoken of: " Tua, nos 
qusBsumus, Domine, gratia semper praveniat 
et sequatnr : ac bonis operibus jugiter pnestet 
esse intentoa. *' Ploughmen, and other labourers, 
who are fed by the farmers, take it lU if they 
are not supplied with roast goose on this day ; 
and some even stipulate for it when hired. 
And no one can wonder at this, if the people 
really believe the saying they often repeat, 
«If you eat goose on Michaelmas Day, you 
will never want money all the year round." 

A sudden fancy here seises me and my 
guests — the lad and lass who have already 
seen something of the peculiarities of the dis- 
trict under my guidance. Our own goose will 
keep, and we should like to see one eaten by 
people who believe that they are thus securing 
a sufficiency of money for the year round. We 
could not very well intrude ourselves in the 
house of any neighbour ; but if we scour the 
oountiy, we shall fall in with a harvest-home, 
or a ploughman's supper at some farm-house 
in the dales, where we shall be welcome as 
spectators. I am for trying Langdale ; there 
are so many fkrms in that vale, and the people 
at Millbeck know me so well, that I can ob- 
tain from them any information that is pro- 
curable at all. We will go by Skelwith and 
Bleatam, and make this our nutting expedition 
too. We will carry plentj of bags and bs«ket8, 



and ride as far as Skelwith Bridge. The doubt 
is about' getting home. These harvest suppers 
are late, and the vale is six miles off. F. says 
there is a fine moon ; and S. reminds me that 
it is Saturday, which may stop the jollity at 

midnight. Still, Well, we wfll carry 

our nightcaps; and we will tell the servants' 
to give us up if we do not appear by twelve 
o'clock. 

Sunday. — ^We have been agreeing over our 
somewhat late breakfast, that our expedition 
was a charming one. ^ Some things about it 
were so new and strange, that we have an im- 
pression on our minds of having been in foreign 
parts. I suspect it is rather that we have had 
a dip into a past century. We dismissed our 
car when we came to the woods where hasels 
abound ; and then we plunged into the depths 
of the shade. It was very pleasant ; the gush 
of the waterfalls — ^first Skelwith, and then Ool- 
with^being just far enough off to soothe the 
sense, and te calm the spirits, which are apt to 
rise high on a sunny autumn day. On we 
went, sometimes catching at a high-swinging 
bough, clustered with nuts, sometimes thrust- 
ing ourselves into a thicket of hasels to explore 
a nook, where certainly nobody had been be- 
fore-^this year, if ever ; sometimes keeping a 
great booty to ourselves, to surprise our com- 
rades with presentiy, sometimes calling to 
them in glee, to come and help. At last, we 
came to the final fence, and must emerge upon 
the bare wild, — ^part heath, part bog. This 
passed, we came upon the lan»-*the very steep 
descent which leads us down upon Colwith, 
where there were more woods, and another 
booty of nuts. I only hoped that the black 
dog would not be at his post — the dog which 
is set as a guard upon the waterfall-— or, ra- 
ther, upon the fees for showing the waterfalL 
That dog is a constant trouble. I never want 
to see the fall better than it is seen from the 
road ; especially when, as now, I am on my 
way to Dungeon Ohyll, which shames most of 
our fUls. But, the moment a party appears 
upon the bridge approaching Colwith, the dog 
starts off to the farm-house upon the hill ; and 
then down comes the girl, breatiiless, with the 
key upon her finger, just to be told that we do 
not want her. It was so yesterday. We as- 
sured the girl that.it gave us concern to have 
brought her down from her employments half- 
a-doaen times to no purpose, having only twiee 
given her a shilling. She smiled,— did not own 
what it was that made her always appear at 
the opportune moment, but caressed the dog 
so affeotionately and approvingly, as to con- 
vince UB that he puts a good many shillings 
per annum into her pocket. Few things la 
this district are mere painftil to me, than to 
observe the moral misohief wrought by Iha 
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fees of strangerB, all along the road, daring 
the ''tourist season." It ruina the children. 
They lounge in the roads and lanes where 
there are gates to open, bask in the hedges, 
quarrel in the ditches, when they ought to be 
decently at home, or busy in the field with 
their fathers. They scramble for money, and 
grow greedy and selfish, without having any 
of the excuse of town children, who suffer from 
want A writer of power tells us how, when 
following two bare-footed, ragged, hungry- 
looking children in London, who were gossip- 
ping as they walked, he heard the one say to 
the other, "Once I had a halfpenny;" and 
then came the story of the single halfpenny, 
which made an eyent in a life. Here, the 
children in the by-roads receive many pennies 
in a day, during three or four months of the 
year, and sometimes silver ; and they scramble 
for the coin thrown to them as if it were the 
bread of life that it is to the cellar-bom child 
in a large town. Something even worse may 
be seen. A lubberly boy lies on the grass, 
basking in the sunshine, and bids the little, 
pale girl — 'his sister or playmate — watch the 
gate. , When a car comes, she opens the heavy 
gate with difficulty and toil. A penny is thrown. 
He signs to her to pick it up, and bring it to 
him. He sees entreaty in her eyes, though 
she dares not refuse to come. He wrenches 
the money out of her hand, pockets it, motions 
her to her hot station again, and composes 
himself to sleep till the next wheels are heard. 
This was pointed out to me by a friend, who 
saw in this little anecdote an illustration of the 
lot of woman, wherever woman can be made to 
work. The tourists may have brought much 
good into our district; but we owe to them the 
great evil, that the children on the by-roads 
have the hurtful experience of profuse gains 
during a short season, of an employment which 
is more like begging than work. 

The scenery grew wilder at every step for 
the next mile or two, — over heaths, and past 
litUe Langdale town, where there are rushing 
springs and rude sheepfolds below, and oppo- 
site, stretching up the mountain slope, the old 
pack-horse road, once the only road to White- 
haven. We held on and up towards the ridge 
which separated us from the vale, which is the 
scene of Wordsworth's *' Excursion." " Behold ! 
beneath our feet a little lowly vale." Who is 
there that cannot go on with the quotation — 
that does not remember the urn-like shape of 
the vale, the ** two green fields," the ** moor- 
land house," the cuckoo ** shouting faint tidings 
of some gladder place ?" There was the little 
tarn, like a circle of light in a dark place, 
shining as it does amidst its enclosure of som- 
bre hills. The moorland honse is still the only 
one ; but there are more trees by many hun- 



dreds than when Wordsworth fixed his Solitary 
there. Plantations of larch stretch this way 
and that, and must make it a ''^ladder place" 
for the cuckoo when the bright green tassels 
come out on every spray. This was the place 
for us to dine; somewhere on the breast of 
the steep where the Solitary was desired to 
climb, for the good of body and spirit. We 
saw two children high up, where we were sure 
there must be a capital view of the whole 
recess, so we made for that point, and the 
creatures were so rooted to the spot by amase- 
ment, that there was no fear of their flying. 
They were gathering bleaberries, and, as we 
were in no hurry, and could not have the sport 
of gathering bleaberries every day, we set to 
work to help them ; and then bought all they 
had, and made them sit down to help us away 
with our dinner. There is litUe to be learned 
from children here. Between the breadth of 
their dialect, and the slowness of mind and 
speech of these mountaineers, it is difficult to 
obtain information from them. These chil- 
dren, however, could tell us that harvesting 
was going on in Langdale. As we looked down 
upon the oat-fields below us, we saw that there 
could be no harvest here yet, in this vale " up- 
lifted high among the mountains," but the 
half hour's descent into Langdale would, we 
knew, make all the difference in climate and in 
seasons. It was time now to be going ; so we 
made for the lowest of the surrounding ridges, 
a sort of gap, where the wonders of the head 
of Langdale began to open upon us. A moat 
impressive assemblage of mountains it is, 
closing in a fertile expanse, whose fields run 
into nooks between the spurs of the mountains, 
and where a farmstead here and there peeps out 
from under its canopy of sycamores. There is 
no lake in this dale, but it looks as if it must 
at one time have been all water. The spurs 
thrown out by the mountains now meet and now 
alternate, so as to make the levels sometimes 
circular and sometimes winding. Except just 
at the head, the dale-farms are on the rising 
grounds which skirt the levels ; and cheerful 
and pretty they are, each of gray stone, on its 
knoll, with its clump of trees about it, and 
ferns scattered all round it, and sheep browsing 
on ihe fells above, while, in spring, the ewes 
and lambs nestle near the shelter of the dwell- 
ing. After reaching the levels at the head 
of the dale, I led myself and my comrades 
into the same scrape that I had twice before 
fallen into. By following the road that 
winds through the middle, we came upon the 
beck at a point where there is no bridge. 
As before, it was decided that it would be too 
troublesome to go back ; and we must just 
wade through barefoot The water was de- 
lightfully cool and pleasant, but the stones 
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were terribly hard and sharp. These misad- 
▼entures and vagaries are, however, what 
dwellers among mountains must not oare 
about; and, onoe shod again, we found we 
were no worse. Another half mile brought us 
to Millbeok ; and there, the sight of the well- 
known long table assured me that we had 
come to the right place at the right time. The 
harvest supper was to be this evening ; and the 
>geese were already in preparation. We pre- 
sented our bleaberries and shining nuts — ac- 
cepted an invitation to stay — and, to avoid 
being in the way meantime, set off to visit 
Dungeon-Ghyll Force — ^half a mile off on the 
mountain side. 

The name might lead a stranger to fancy 
that some noble's castle was in question. But, 
in the language of the country people, a fissure 
or cavern in the rock is called a dungeon. 
Ghyll means . a fissure also ; so dungeon is 
emphatically a fissure by name, and it cer^ 
tainly is so by nature. When we reached the 
spot where the dark chasm yawned, and the 
waters were loud, my young companions won- 
dered how the sight could ever be got at, or 
whether they were to be satisfied with the 
sound. At first I left them to puzzle it out, 
but when I drew to the verge, the laugh was 
against me. The broad, stout ladder which I 
had always found here before was gone — trotted 
by wet, and broken to pieces by stress of 
tourists — ^Hke some other things in the dis- 
trict. We could not think of being baffled, so 
we tried the descent, and found a footing in 
the rock. There it was, the waterfall in its 
cleft, tumbling and splashing, while the light 
ash, and all the vegetation besides, were in 
motion, as they are everlastingly, from the stir 
of the air. Looking up, we saw how a bridge 
was made at a vast height by the lodgment of 
a block in the chasm. We were fortunate in 
being there just at that hour of the autumn 
evening when the sunlight gushes in obliquely, 
a narrow, radiant, translucent screen, itself 
lighting up the gorge, but half concealing the 
projections and waving ferns behind it The 
way in which it converts the spray into sparks 
and gems can be believed only by those who 
have seen it. 

What a contrast was the scene we returned 
to ! What a noise of mirth and feeding ! How 
the beef and bread disappeared when every 
bone of each goose was picked ! And the pies 
and cakes — how they melted away out of sight I 
The people here keep no beer in the house at 
ordinary times; because of the watching of 
the excise when they serve refreshment to 
strangers, lest they, having no license, should 
furnish any excisable article for pay. But now, 
how the beer-jugs went round ! The men were 
thirsty with Uieir harvest-home labours, and, 



they said, with shouting the tidings along the 
vale : so they drank heartily, not intemperately, 
however, for they cared more for the dance 
than the pleasures of the table. While the 
elderly men sat in the porch, and on the 
benches outside the house, smoking their pipes, 
and comparing all the harvest-homes they had 
known, the lads and lasses, the fiddler and a 
drummer that they had by some means caught, 
adjourned to a loft for the dance. ** So, you 
call this dancing i" said F., evidently thinking 
that though he had intended asking some of 
the lasses to dance, he could not rival the 
sport he saw. The thumping was lik« a despe- 
rate attempt to bring down the building ; and 
the stronger the thumping, the louder was 'the 
drum ; so that the fiddler wrought till the per- 
spiration ran down his face, without making 
himself much heard. I was, beginning to find 
this intqlerable, when the host beckoned me 
away, telling me that I might like to see what 
soma of the young people were doing with our 
nuts. 

We looked into the back kitchen, where a 
gpreat fire was burning on the hearth, in the 
wide chimney common in old farm-houses'here, 
and there was a girl on her knees in the heat, 
with two or three other girls and lads behind 
her, all intently watching a row of nuts laid 
just within the fire. They, were telling matri- 
monial fortunes. If a nut, named after a lover, 
bounced, he would prove faithless. If a pair 
burned quietly away together, it would be a 
happy marriage. If they cracked and started 
off from each other, there would be discord. 
We little supposed, when we gathered these 
nuts, what power of hope and fear, pain and 
pleasure, lay within their shells. 

We were entreated not to think of departing 
before the fun was over. It would not be late, 
the host assured me, as the Sabbath was near, 
and a guest was willing to carry us in his cart 
three miles or more on our way home. It was 
only for the lad and his sister to walk home in th« 
moonlight those three miles, which they would 
like better than riding, if they had merry com- 
pany. The fun was over early. At a quarter 
before twelve the son of the principal guest, a 
substantial statesman, much looked up to in 
the dale, went to the fiddler and said, *< My 
father's respects, and he wiU be obliged to you 
to lend him the fiddlestick." The hint was 
taken. Before the clock struck twelve, we 
had departed ; and we left very few behind us. 
After a jogging ride of four miles, and a silent 
walk of two more in the mellow moonlight, we 
found ourselves on our own terrace, taking a 
loving look of our solemn circle of mountains, 
while the servants were waking up at the sound 
of the door-bell, and preparing to let us in and 
light us to bed. 
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Thsks is, no doubt, a reflex inflnenee in 
dress. One of the best ways of inspiring the 
degraded with self-respeol is to supply them 
with deeent and suitable clothing. We are 
wholly unable, at any stage of oultiyation, to 
withstand this influence. No lady is the same 
in a careless and untasteful morning envelope, 
and an elegant evening dress; the former low- 
ers her tone--depreoiates her to herself, even 
though the latter may be quite incapable of 
inspiring her with pride. . No man feels quite 
at ease in a shining new coat; he is conscious 
of an inequality between his present self and 
the old friend whom he could have met so 
warmly yesterday. The friend may not notice 
■the coat or its influence, but the wearer never 
forgets it. The Spectator, or some one of those 
cunning old observers, tells of a young lady 
who carried herself with unusual hauteur, and 
schemed to feel a new consciousness of power, 
upon no greater occasion than the wearing of 
a new pair of elegant garters. This affords an 
argument both for and against dress. We ought 
not to wear what makes us proud and creates 
a secret contempt of others ; but neither should 
we neglect anything that aids our self-respect 
and keeps our spirits at the proper pitch. Some 
parents, from the best motavea in the world, do 
their children serious injury by wilfully deny- 
ing them such dress as may put them on an 
outward equality with their young companions, 
or make them feel equal. It is in v^in to be 
philosophical for other people; we must con- 
vince their judgments and bring them over to 
our way of thinking, before we can obtain true 
and healthy conformity^ We submit with tole- 
rable grace to restraints rendered necessary by 
circumstances, but those which appear to us 
capricious or arbitrary do not often make us 
better, especially where they touch our pride^ 
that. tissue of irritable nerves in which our mo- 
ral being is enwrapt. 

Every one must have noticed the effect of 
dress upon the character and condition of ser- 
vants. Those who have grown up in houses 
where slatternly personal habits are allowed, 
never become really respectable, even although 
they may have many good qualities. They do 
not respect themselves, and Uieir sympathy with 
their employers is blunted by the great diffe- 
rence in outward appearance. It is true that 
domestics sometimes act so earnestly upon this 



principle, that they end in erring on the side 
of too much attention to costume. We rem«m- 
ber once, and once only, finding at a foreign 
hotel a chambermaid dressed in silk, with arti- 
ficial roses in her hair; the feeling that she 
would not be of much use to us flashing across 
the mind at once. English servants hit the 
happy medium oftener than any other ; their 
tidiness suggests alacrity, and we have a com- 
fortable assurance of being well served, as soon 
as we look upon them. It is odd what a diffe- 
rence one feels in offering a gratuity to a well 
or ill-dressed attendant in travelling. Shabbi- 
ness favours our penuriousness, most remark- 
ably! The eye scans the expectant instino- 
tively, and instead of the generoua impulse to 
give most liberally to those who need, we gra- 
duate our donation by the probable expectation 
of one who has evidently not found the world 
very generous. If the servant be well enough 
dressed to bespeak independence, and especially 
if he be gifted with the modest assurance whioh 
is often both cause and consequence of good for- 
tune, pride whispers ua at once not to disgust 
BO genteel a person by a shabby gift, and we 
bestow on success what we should grudge to 
necessity. 

Who can guess the influence of dress upon 
the soldier ? What would be the spirit of aa 
army in plain clothes, patched at the elbows, 
or even frosty at the seams ? In this inquiry we 
bar the American Revolution, and the ** looped 
and windowed raggedness" of its heroes, as not 
being in point. We are speaking of seldiera 
by profession, not of men in arms for their 
altars and their flres. How many of our young 
men would seek commissions if the Quaker 
garb were prescribed T Sydney Smith speaks 
of the privilege of ornamenting one's head with 
the tail of a belligerent bird, and covering with 
gold lace the course of the isohiatic nerve, aa 
among the strong reasons for military ardour, 
and he was doubtless right. If bravery de^ 
pended on the internal stock of solid, deliberate 
courage, there would be fewer soldiers; **% 
swashing and a martial outside" inspires the 
imagination, at least, if not the reason. B«t 
what has reason to do with fighting, a matter 
in which eoeks and buU«-dogs are so far supe- 
rior to men? 

The conventual dress has evidently no little 
power over the imegination, and coBseqaentljr 
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erer the oharaeter and feelings of the wearer. 
No one can see a nan without being Bensible of 
this. There is saeh a careAil significance about 
it, and it is so different in principle from 
the dress of the world, that it would seem as if 
worldly passions and affections could hardly 
live within it The Black and the Oray nuns, 
of certain orders, wear bands of starched linen 
which entirely hide the forehead, cheeks, chin, 
and bust, while the back of the head and per- 
son is equally concealed by a Toil of black serge, 
fMtened at Uie crown and so arranged that a 
portion can be drawn over the eyes. This is 
the nun of our youthful fancy, and we cannot 
approach her without a degree of awe, while, 
en her part, she seems to feel herself a sacred 
person. Turn her out into the world and dress 
her like other women, and new cares and wishes 
would roll in upon her like a flood, for she would 
lack one continual memento if not support of 
her sanctity. Beads and brcTiaries would soon 
seem out of place among jewels and laces ; as 
embarrassing as, ftr wnHra^ were the flounces 
of a dashing dame whom we saw painfiilly toil- 
ing up the Scala Santa on her knees, and 
obliged to lift and manage her rebellious finery 
at eyery rise. The nuns at the B^guinage, near 
Qhent, wear great wide-bordered caps, like 
market-women, and so they seemed very much 
in place sitting in the shade of the wall, shell- 
ing beans, and chattering among themseWes, 
with no great appearance ^t perhaps even feel- 
ing of dignity, although they are said to be 
mostly high-bom. We may urge this reflex 
influence of dress against the indulgence of ex- 
pensive or showy tastes. The appetite grows 
with what it feeds on; our standard rises with 
our habits. When we are used to the feeling 
which accompanies rich and reeherchS costume, 
a lower style seems to us mean and unworthy, 
especially on ourselves — ^it is well if the influ- 
enoe go no further. What pitiable instances 
we see of a depression that has no better source 
than the lack of means to dress expensively, 
after the habit had been formed ; what a craven 
spirit is that which has nothing better to sus- 
tain it than the consciousness of elegant cloth- 
ing! Poor human nature! Few of us dare 
profess to be free from this weakness. It is 
strange that literary efforts should be some- 
times dependent on dress, yet we are assured 
that this is the case. One author can only 
write in dishabille, another in full dress. 
Richardson required a laced suit, and a dia- 
mond on his finger; Rousseau acknowledged a 
similar dependence at certain periods of his 
life. We once knew a minister who never wrote 
a good sermon unless he had his old study-gown 
on. Scott boasted that he had never learned 
any of the night-gown-and-slipper tricks that 
literary men are apt to indulge in, but pursued 



his avocations in his ordinary gear. Lady- 
authors do not let the world into the secrets of 
their boudoirs; but we suspect few of them 
write with arms covered with bracelets, or 
waists compressed to French-print pattern, 
however they may own subjection to these va- 
nities in their ordinary states. Literary pur- 
suits have certainly some slight tendency to 
preserve the mind from too exclusive devotion 
to appearance; let this atone for some of the 
sins which they are supposed to favour. 

One rice of dress literary ladies are accused 
of, and sometimes justly, ris. : a predilection for 
the picturesque. We call this a vice of dress, 
because it generally makes the wearer remark- 
able, and not pleasantly so. Dress may be 
sometimes indlridual without offence ; ordina- 
rily, good taste and good breeding require that 
it should, in its general aspect, conform to the 
common standard, not to an ideal one peculiar 
to the wearer. It must be remembered that 
costume which would serve admirably for a 
picture or a description, may be quite unpre- 
sentable in a drawing-room. In the old satiri- 
cal novel of Cherubina, or the Heroine, the lady, 
impassioned for the picturesque, takes ** an en- 
tire piece of the finest cambric," and disposes 
it most statuesquely about her person. *<A 
tone, a clasp, and a bodkin," she says, ** com- 
pleted all!" But the result was disastrous. 
Far short of this extreme, we have seen ima- 
ginative ladies make the most extraordinary 
figure in company, from the indulgence of an 
indiridual taste in dress, instead of a modest 
acquiescence with the reigning mode. 

<* What ! be a slave to Fashion !" ''No, but 
make fashion your servant, by using it just so 
far as it serves your purpose, i. e., enables you 
to present a becoming and respectable appear- 
ance in society." We venture to say that it is 
hardly possible to respect anybody who is fan- 
tastically dressed. To differ much from others 
in this matter, bespeaks a degree of thought 
and plan on the part of the wearer, which de- 
tracts from dignity of charncter. We all like 
the company of even an ultra-fashionist, made 
up by tailors or milliners, better than of one 
who forces us to notice trifles, by appearing in 
array so peculiar as to strike the eye while it 
offends the habit, at least, if not the judgment. 
To be passive under the hands of people who 
make it their business to study the forms, ef- 
fect, and harmony of dress is surely wiser than 
to usurp their office, for which one's own habi- 
tual employments are likely to do anything but 
prepare. A veto power must be reserved, how- 
ever, for people who live always in an atmo- 
sphere of decoration are rather prone to over- 
dress one, if they are not watched. Eyes ac- 
customed to a furnace glare may learn to deem 
the light of common day ineffeotuaL 
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Women generally have an intense dislike to 
the plcturesqne style in female dress, and they 
are not at all apt to think favonrably of the 
stray sheep who adopt it. Some '*iU-aTis'd" 
persons fancy that ladies dress for the eyes of 
gentlemen, but this opinion shows little know- 
ledge of the sex. Gentlemen dress for ladies, 
but ladies for each other. The anxiety that is 
felt about the peculiarities of fashion, the chase 
after noTolty, the thirst for expense, all refer 
to women's judgment and admiration, for of 
these particulars men know nothing. Here we 
touch upon the point in question. Women who 
depart from fashion in search of the picturesque 
are suspeoted of a special desire to be charm- 
ing to the other sex, a fault naturally unpar- 
donable, for ought we not all to start fair? 
Has any individual a right to be weaving pri- 
rate nets, and using unauthorized charms ? A 
lady who values her character, had better not 
pretend to be independent of the fashion. The 
extra admiration of a few of her more poetical 
beaux will not compensate for the angry sar- 
casms she must expect from her own sex. This 
is a matter in which we find it hard to be mer- 
ciful, or even candid. 

. Shall the becoming, then, be sacrificed to the 
caprices of fashion, which consults neither 
complexion, shape, nor air, but considers the 
female sex only as a sort of dough, which is to 
be moulded at pleasure, and squeesed Into all 
possible forms, at the waving of a wand ? We do 
not go so far. There are rules of taste,— stan- 
dards of grace and beauty, -^boundaries of mo- 
desty and propriety, — ^restraints of Christian 
benevolence. Saving and excepting the claims 
of these, we say follow the fashion enough to 
avoid singularity, and do not set up to be an 
inventor in costume. 

Of the artifices of dress, we might say a good 
deal, if we were not afraid of growing intole- 
rably serious. Not so much the artifices by 
which defects of person are rendered less 
noticeable, as those which are intended to 
compass an appearance beyond our means. 
This leads to mock jewelry, and various other 
meannesses, as well as to that vicious habit of 
shopping which tempts the salesman to dis- 
honesty, by showing him it is vain to hope to 
sell good articles at fair prices. " We've been 
cutUng up several whole pieces of lace into 
remnants," said a shopman the other day, in 
our hearing, <* because ladies will not buy un- 
less we have remnants for ihem." And the 
time that is spent in walking miles in chase of 
bargains, which generally prove dear enough 
in the end, might be considered worse than 
wasted, if it were not that there is some exer- 
cise for the muscles in this sort of enterprise. 
It is true that the desire to get what the 
English call your <* pen'orth," is a natural one. 



and that it is not very easy to draw the liae 
between a proper care of one's money, and too 
great a solicitude to obtain "cheap things." 
Nobody knows with certainty, except the pur- 
chaser herself, what is the motive, and what 
the merit or demerit of the labour she submits 
to in shopping ; but she knows very wellf and to 
her must the decision be referred. If a weak 
hankering after a style of dress more costly 
than we ean honestly afford, causes us to shop 
in a mean and grasping way, we, at least, 
know it, whether any one else discovers it or 
not, and it is a matter yery well worth an 
hour's thought and sifting. 

There is, perhaps, nothing more hardening 
to the heart, in a small way, than the habit 
here alluded to. After we have once set our 
mark too high, and are straining every nerve 
to approach it, no spare dollar is ever at our 
command for a benevolent or friendly purpose. 
The too-great toils of an anxious husband — 
painful contrasts with less aspiring or leas 
successful Mends — the half-paid labours of the 
poor seamstress who contributes to further our 
selfish alms — the sight of suffering which haa 
just claims upon us — all are as nothing and lees 
than nothing. Conscience, pity, and affection 
are not more surely blunted by any of the so- 
called minor offences, than by a pursuit of 
dress in this temper. The competition is too 
keen for friendship, too petty for generosity, 
almost too grasping for honesty. We have 
high authority for beUeving that it has even 
been known to lead to insanity, and, judging 
by some extreme cases within our notice, we 
can well imagine it. A pursuit so futile, so 
inimical to all that is serious and ennobling 
can hardly be safe ; for Nature will revenge 
herself when we trample her best gifts under 
foot, and Insist on choosing for ourselves a 
position in the scale of being far lower than 
that which she assigns us. 

In speaking of the significance of dress, we 
can hardly omit to notice the practice of wear- 
ing mourning — one in which all the world has 
seemed, until now, to be of one mind. The 
savage wears knife-cuts, the Jew, a beard — the 
Oriental, ashes — the Anglo-Saxon, bombazine 
and weepers — and so on, through a strange ts- 
riety, among which must be counted the flame- 
robe of the Hindoo widow, probably in many 
oases no whit more truly significant than the 
less costly one of her white sister. An impulse 
thus universal must needs be referred to no 
manufactured sentiment. In spite of the Qua- 
ker and the rationalist — who find reasons quite 
conclusive, on their principles, against the prao- 
tice — we must consider the impulse to put on a 
garb significant of grief, as a perfectly natural 
one. The immediate presence of sorrow is ab- 
sorbing and exclusive. Even the affeetioa of 
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BoryiyorB is of little value to as while bereaye- 
ment is fresh. The mind, insanely devoted to 
one topic, can entertain other thoughts only as 
they point to that. It would have .the world 
and its concerns at a standj that nothing may 
hinder the indulgence and fostering of its 
misery. Society is nothing to it — ^the customs 
of life are empty or irksome— the living are 
vulgar— only the dead precious and sublime. 
It is in this mood that mourning- weeds origi- 
nate — ^this is the theory of them. Practically 
— and here arise the objections to them — ^they 
are quite another thing. 

The peculiar dignity of grief is that it brings 
the sufferer into immediate oontact with the 
supernatural world. No matter how hard or 
\ how world-spoiled the heart — no matter how 

vitiated the imagination or the habits — when 
one that we love with our strong, human, in- 
stinctive love, is stricken down before our eyes, 
we see the Hand that deals the blow, and the 
occasion at once rises to the grandeur of a di- 
vine visitation. To cherish sorrow becomes on 
this account honourable ; it individualizes us, 
and raises us above the common careless herd ; 
we have had direct communication with the 
^ mysterious Unknown ; we have a right to be 

distinguished. But this, being a passionate 
state, does not naturally endure. The present 
resumes its hold upon us, and we feel that we 
are falling into the line again, not willingly, 
but by an irresistible power — that of habit. 
Mourning garments do something towards ar- 
resting this tendency; they at least serve to 
remind ourselves and those about us that we 
^ have been among high thoughts — that we have 

had heart-experiences which in some degree 
revealed us to ourselves, and so raised us for 
the time, above demeaning daily influences. 

This being the signification of grief and its 
symbols, counterfeits become inevitable. While 
there is nothing which people repel more in- 
dignantly than the imputation of insensibility 
under bereavement, it must be that mourning 
is often worn as a mere form. Instead of being 
a voluntary putting away of the vanity of 
dress — a purposed disfiguring of ourselves to 
the living out of devotion to the idea of the 
dead — ^it becomes as finical and ostentatious as 
a coronation robe, and sits as incongruously 
on the wearer. Whether we ought, for the 
sake of such instances, to condemn the wearing 
of mourning altogether, may still be a question. 
In discussing the significance of dress, we touch 
its morals only by implication, reserving whaC 



we may have to say on that topic, for another 
occasion. 

The array of the body for the grave— every- 
where a point of sacred interest — has a mean- 
ing, of course, though at our stage of civiliza- 
tion it is not always an obvious one. In coun- 
tries more under the acknowledged influence 
of primitive ideas than our own, there are 
various picturesque and beautiful decorations 
of the lifeless form, as flowers, ribands, and 
even robes of ceremony. There is an attempt 
to throw something like illusion over what is 
in itself revolting — ^to withstand the death-chill 
as long as possible by suggestions of life's sun- 
shine. This attempt marks timid, poetical, and 
sensitive races; to our sturdiness there is a 
sort of savage pleasure in facing death in all 
his horrible distinctness. We banish whatever 
looks like the garb of living men. We choose 
forms and tints that insure a cadaverous aspect 
to the dead, and make him as unlike the breath- 
ing, hopeful yesterday as possible. It would 
seem almost sacrilegious to us to lay him in the 
earth '*in his habit as he lived;" to dress him 
in rich robes, as for some solemn audience, 
would be so revolting that we could hardly 
expect friends to be found adventurous enough 
to countenance the last rites. Tet why should 
this be so? Why should we put weapons into 
the hand of death, where with to pierce our own 
souls, and help the grave to its too easy victory 
over the imagination? Why not consent to 
greater simplicity of reception of the last 
enemy ? To figure death as a grinning skele- 
ton has not the moral effect we think it has ; 
it is only a confession of weakness. The poet- 
ical image of a beautiful female folding a sleep- 
ing infant to her bosom, and bearing it softly 
away, amid the hush of night, to the distant 
spheres, inspires loftier and more dutiful 
thoughts of the change decreed alike to all, 
and necessarily beneficent. 

We have hardly done more in these papers 
than express our opinion that the expression 
of our dress is nearly as characteristic as that 
of our faces ; but if we have put our readers 
upon thinking the matter out for themselves, 
we shall be content We would fain redeem 
them from the tyranny of French prints, which, 
made for sale, and not faithful transcripts of 
the gracefiil and artistically chaste costume -of 
the Parisian ^gantCt have done much to intro- 
duce a gaudy and vicious style among us — a 
style which, in very many cases, would not bear 
interpreting on the principles here advanced. 
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It 18 a beautifiil and innooent superstition 
of enthusiastic youth, to believe that the heart 
ean feel only once in life the full power of true 
love. With the same one-sidedness (although 
with more selfishness) youth would appropriate 
to itself, exclusively, the feeling whieh is em- 
phatically Ufve. Parental affection, fHendihip, 
tender attachment, charity, etc., they are wil- 
ling to allow to their elders. But who has not 
heard, already in life, of an old maid ridiculed 
for clinging with unshaken, unrewarded, in- 
tense affection to the object of her early love ? 
or still worse, for opening, in a late period of 
her neglected life, her blasted, but not withered 
heart to the rays of the cheering sun of a ten- 
der passion? who has not seen youthful lips 
smile at the unremitting, endearing, playful 
attentions of an old husband to an old wife ? 
or who has not had occasion to hear the cruel 
railleries, the merciless taunt of the world, if 
these attentions are paid to a young one ? 

It may, indeed, not be untrue that Love in 
its ideal intenseness, we mean the full-blown 
blossom of pure, tender, fervent, elevating, 
all-resigning, all-giying Love, springs forth 
only once from the weedy soil of the human 
heart ; and alas ! how many long lives are spun 
off without its germ ever breaking forth, with- 
out its seed ever shooting up 1 But to a dose 
observer of human nature, experience teaches 
that the heart of man — and of woman, we add 
— is in the course of time, and according to 
different periods of life, susceptible of a variety 
of sensations, which, each in its kind, may de- 
serve to be called love; just as in the cardinal 
colours, which we designate by the names of 
red, blue, green, etc., we can distinguish a 
whole series of shades, f^om delicate carnation 
to deep, rich, glowing crimson, or f^om airy, 
pearly blue to princely indigo, etc.; just 
also as the rose-bushes, which we admire 
equally in fields and cultivated grounds, bear 
a variety of fragrant flowers, from the queenly 
garden-rose through all the numerous species 
of tea-roses, moss-roses, hundred-leaved roses, 
and whatever may be their thousand names, 
down to the simple, wild, four-leaved, blushing 
thing, which smiles upon the traveller firom the 
roadside. 

Nothing offers more striking illustrations of 
these remarks than the Uve$ of the poet$. Many 
and various are the sweeti the passionate, the 



playful effusions in verse which those same 
different shades of love have produced; al- 
though we believe the deepest, most intense, 
most ardent feeling was hardly ever productire. 
To be loved by a poet, to be the theme of his 
verses, to live to posterity in his immortal 
poems — what woman's ambition does not feel 
flattered by the mere idea? and yet — what 
woman's heart has ever been satisfled with it ? 

The long life of Qoethe, to whom a peculiarly 
susceptible poetical nature, united with % 
superior mind, and an uncommonly handsome 
person, gave an irresistible power over the 
female heart, affords in a variety of interesting 
incidents during a period of more than six^ 
years, almost alone sufficient illustrationB for 
the different shades of love. 

His early childish attachments did not pro- 
bably differ much in nature from those of 
other boys of his age. His mother mentioned 
to Bettina as his flrst love, the beautiful 
daughter of an innkeeper a4 Offenbach, who 
was then known under the name of << Schoen 
Gretchen" (pretty Margaret). It remains, 
however, uncertain whether the good old lady's 
memory did not confound this person, with the 
lovely girl of the same name, whose lot it 
was in a somewhat later period of the great 
poet's life, to cull the flrst buds of his fresh, 
glowing, tender, passionate, and withal puro 
feelings. 

Of another childish partiality Goethe speaks 
himself in his *< Wahrheit und Diohtung." It 
did not, of course, amount to much, ** but did 
some honour to his heart, as it was of a pecu- 
liarly tender, respectful nature, and was some- 
what strengthened by pity." The olu^ot was 
the elder sister of a little French playmate, 
both the children of an actress attached to a 
French company, which seems to have come to 
Frankfort with the French garrison that occu- 
pied this ftree city during the Seven Years' War. 
Goethe was, at the time of this aoquaintanoe, 
not yet ten years old; the girl a few years 
** older, well-formed, of a pleasant, regular face, 
brown complexion, black hair and eyes." She 
received the attentions of the boy kindly, and 
thanked him ** politely" whenever he brought 
her some fruit >or some flower. But he never 
saw these little homages cheer her habitual 
melancholy look, never perceived in her still, 
sad manners, which seem to have been the 
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soli of domestib dlMomfort, a trace tJiat she 
heeded those attentions otherwise. 

When he was not jet fall fifteen years old — 
and a boy of a wonderfol maturity he most 
have been, carefally instruoted at home, well 
read in all branches of polite literature, already 
the author of a variety of occasional poems 
and essays, and everywhere treated more like 
a man than like a child — ^he got acquainted 
with a set of young men, who belonged rather 
to the lower half of the middle class, and to 
whose company his flattered vanity gave, 
doubtless, the principal attraction. Besides, 
he soon felt that the ii^tercourse with persons 
of various ranks and occupations, and all of 
them somewhat older than he, showed him 
more of the world as it was, than more refined 
and exclusive society. His new friends were, 
by no means, engaged in any low undertakings, 
but, as they were not in any definite course of 
business, they tried to get along in the world 
as well as they could by copying for attorneys, 
doing errands for merchants and brokers, 
instructing the children of mechanics, whose 
parents distrusted the common schools, repeat- 
ing with older ones, who prepared themselves 
for confirmation, the lessons of the minister, 
and above all, as it appears, writing to order 
the poems, called earmtna, usual at that period 
for weddings, funerals, birthdays, etc. 

It was young Goethe's uncommon facility in 
writing rhymes and verses, and his talent for 
seising at once the poetical side of any situa- 
tion, that brought him first in contact with 
these young men. They contrived to draw 
from him a poetical epistle, written in the 
name of a modest but enamoured girl, and 
addressed to a sUly and conceited young man, 
whom they mystified in a merciless way, by 
making him believe that it came from a certain 
young lady to whom he paid attentions. Goethe 
who, like most young people, shared in a taste 
for mystification, entered into the jest, and was 
induced by the request of the poor deceived 
youth, to write an answer in his name, likewise 
in verse, and this epistle, the latter was per- 
suaded, was sent to his mistress, an ^ received 
by her. It turned out so well, and found so 
much applause in the merry little circle, that 
the stupid young man, whom Goethe had never 
seen, was on the point of believing that he 
himself had composed it, but insisted upon 
thanking his secretary personally. For this 
purpose he was induced to treat his false 
friends to a little supper at the house of these 
latter, and Goethe was persuaded to attend. 
The supper was frugal but decent; the con- 
versation, however, aimed so exclusively at the 
taunting and fooling of the vain and dull young 
fellow, that Goethe, from good nature and good 
iMte, soon felt tired of the joke. He was long- 



ing to get away, when a young girl, a cousin, 
who lived in the house in rather a dependent 
situation, came accidentally into the room to 
perform some little service for the company 
herself, because the maid, as she said, was 
unwell, and gone to bed. 

The impression which this unexpected charm- 
ing appearance made on the boy, was at once 
powerful and lasting ; and, indeed, all that we 
hear of this lovely and pure-minded girl made 
her worthy to be the first love of him who, not 
full ten years afterwards, was already con- 
sidered as one of the greatest poets of the age. 
He describes her as being **of an uncommon, 
nay, if one saw her in these environs, incredi- 
ble beauty," << Everything in her," he says, 
** appeared exquisite." Her eyes were " calm 
and truthAil," her mouth was charming, her 
figure eminently elegant, her smaU head graoe- 
friUy connected with her lovely bust by a deli- 
cate and slender neck. 

" The form of this maiden," Goethe says in 
his autobiography, *< followed me from this 
moment everywhere. It was the first lasting 
impression which a female being had made 
upon me, and as I could not, nor indeed wished 
to find any pretext to visit her at her house, I 
went on her account to church, and soon had 
found out where she used to. sit. Thus, during 
the long Protestant service, I could look my fill. 
At going out of church I did not dare to speak 
to her, still less to accompany her home; it 
was bliss enough to have been perceived by her, 
to have seen her return my bow by a nod." 

So pure, so innocent were the feelings with 
which Margaret — ^this was her name— had im- 
pressed him. Her cousins, however, did not 
suffer the acquaintance to drop. They wanted 
him to oontinue the correspondence already 
commenced, and our enamoured young poet, 
to whom this jest afforded a welcome opportu- 
nity to see his beloved, found himself willing 
to write another letter in the name of the 
young lady, and carried it to the house of 
Margaret's relatives. 

He had thought of har when he wrote it He 
had expressed the sentiments of a loving girl 
just as he would have wished Margaret to 
express herself to him. Hence it was not un- 
natural that it had an animation — a glow of 
feeling, which secured for it the admiration of 
his friends, Margaret's cousins. They only 
suggested some alterations, referring to the 
situation of the young lady, who was of good 
family and in easy circumstances, not poor and 
dependent like Margaret, of whom alone he 
thought when he wrote the verses. They left 
him to himself for this purpose, Btargaret only 
was sitting in a comer of the room at her 
spinning-wheel. He struck out some verse, 
wrote another, struck out again. « It will not 
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do?" he cried at last '*The better," said 
Margaret in a serioas tone, *' I wish it would 
not do at all. You should not meddle with 
these things." She rose and stepped up to 
him to the table where he sat. *<Do not 
meddle with it," she said again. " It seems 
to be an innoeent jest ; it is a jest, but not an 
innocent one. I haye already seen several 
oases where the consequence of such misdoings 
have put our young people in great embarrass- 
ment" 

** But what shall I do ?" asked I (he relates 
this incident himself); <*the letter is written, 
and they depend upon my altering it." 

" *. Believe me,' she replied, * do not alter it 
at all ; go away, and take it back with you ; 
see, I am a poor girl, and dependent on these 
my relations, who, indeed, do not do anything 
bad, but sometimes do improper things for fVin 
and gain's-sake; see, I have resisted their 
urging, and have not copied their first letter, 
as they wanted me to do. And you, a young 
man of so good a family, well off, independent, 
why should you suffer yourself to become their 
instrument in an affair from which, certainly, 
nothing good can arise, yet which may have, per- 
haps, some unpleasant consequences for you V " 

Thex'e was a charming moral dignity in this 
lovely girl, who cannot have been older than 
seventeen or eighteen years ; a certain energy 
of character, also, which shows at once that 
she was no common being. She seemed to 
have felt keenly the disadvantages of her de- 
pendent situation. To enable herself to get a 
living she worked secretly for some milliner ; 
she proposed to learn the French language; 
she showed in her conversations with her young 
lover a thirst for information, which he, fond 
of teaching, was eager to satisfy. " I wish I 
was a boy," she said ; *< we would go to the Uni- 
versity together, and get our fill of learning." 
He had disappointed her cousins ; by her influ- 
ence they were soon reconciled. He made it 
up by writing a funeral elegy, and a poem for 
a wedding for them, by which means he could 
continue an intercourse which had gradually 
become the most urgent want of his young 
heart He was with them every evening, while 
his parents believed him to be in one of the 
families of their numerous acquaintance. It is 
true, the company, increasing by degrees, and 
admitting sometimes rather suspicious subjects, 
was not quite to his taste ; but Gretchen herself 
grew dearer and dearer to him by her natural 
charms and the delicate propriety of her beha- 
viour. **Her manners," he said, "were only 
calculated to keep me at a distance. She gave 
her hand to no one, even not to me.* She did 



* Sh^*^**g haiuUi is xyot a oommoii aalatatioii in Oer- 
many. A lady pormiti the pressure of her hand only as 
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not suffer any one to touch her. Only she 
sometimes sat down jclose by me, especially 
when I was writing or reading aloud, and lean- 
ing familiarly her arm on my shoulder, looked 
into my book or on my paper ; but whenever I 
assumed a similar liberty, she retired immedi- 
ately, and I was sure that she would not soon 
come back. Never have I seen her practiee that 
familiarity towards any One else." 

This intercourse, f^om the innocence of which 
only the circumstance that it was intentionally 
kept secret, detracts in some measure, lasted 
only a short time, and the ihudden and harsh 
manner in which it was interrupted, gave to 
the heart of the loving youth the most painful 
blow which it had until then received. Frank- 
fort, as our readers are perhaps aware, was 
the place where the Roman-German emperors 
were crowned. In the year 1764, the period 
of Goethe^s and Gretchen's love, the coronation 
of Joseph, the son of Marie-Theresa, as Roman 
king, and successor to the hnperial dignity, 
took place. Goethe, as a near relative of 
several persons belonging to the magistracy of 
the free city, had the best opportunities to see 
the different scenes of the splendid spectacle, 
and contrived to procure the necessary seats 
and tickets for Gretchen. After a happy 
evening, partly spent together in walking 
through the illuminated streets, he accompa- 
nied her home ; parting at the door, she kissed 
him on the forehead. *' It was the first and 
the last time," he says, *' that she did me this 
favour, for I never have seen her again." 

The following morning, when he was still in 
bed, his mother, in her lively way, broke into 
his room. She was very much excited. <* Get 
up," she said, "and be prepared for something 
very unpleasant. It is found out that you 
have kept bad company, and have meddled 
with bad and dangerous things. Tour father 
is very angry. I have obtained from him so 
much that he will have the affair examined by 
some one else. Stay in your room. The Coun- 
sellor Schneider (an old friend of the family) 
will come to see you. He is commissioned by 
the magistracy, as well as your father, for the 
thing is already before the police, and may 
take a very bad turn." 

A kind of petty conspiracy had been indeed 
discovered, in which several of the connexions 
of Margaret's cousins were implicated, al- 
though these latter themselves were afterwards 
found perfectly innocent. Several young men 
of good family were deeply involved. From 
daring mystifications and facetious violations 
of police laws, they had passed to merry feats of 
swindling, and other more serious misdoings. 
In that way they had become the prey of some 
more experienced and dangerous fellows, who 
I had availed themselves of their infiuential 
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eonnexions by forged papers, false signatares, 
and similar criminal things. A young man, 
whose acquaintance Goethe had made through 
Oretchen's cousins, and whom he had recom* 
mended to the burgomaster, his grandfather, 
for a subaltern place, had turned out as one of 
the worst of these fellows. Goethe himself was 
examined in his room ; the others — eren poor 
Margaret, — before the court, where her perfect 
innocence was clearly preyed, and she obtained 
permission, on her request, to withdraw to her 
own natiye city; for she was a stranger at 
Frankfort. 

Meanwhile the youth, aroused out of his 
sweetest dream with so cruel a hand, had gone 
through all the stages of indignation, passion, 
nay, despair. He burst into fits of tears, he 
rolled himself on the floor, he wrung his hands, 
and tore his hair ; and the sobs and suffocating 
cries in which he spent half the nights, caused 
such a swelling of his throat, that for some 
time he was not able to swallow without conside- 
rable pain. 

At last the sharp edge of his distress was 
blunted by a serious disease. A physi- 
cian had to be called in ; mother and sister 
did their best to comfort the unhappy patient ; 
on the part of his father a regular amnesty 
had been long since declared to him. During 
his recovery a friend of the house, whom 
young Goethe loyed and esteemed, a gentle- 
man, who had been a tutor, and happened to 
be out of place, was engaged by his parents to 
keep him company, and to watch him. The 
good sense, the sympathy, and candour of this 
gentleman gained his confidence, and at last 
tranquillized him in some degree ; the remedy, 
however, which completed the cure, could 
almost be called more cruel than the disease. 

The miserable young lover, namely, asked 
him at last with a trembling voice, what had 
become of Margaret ? His friend begged him 
to be quiet. ** This young girl," he said, ** had 
come olf with honour ; I have seen myself her 
deposition before the court with reference to 
you." ^* And what did she say ?" he cried, ex- 
cited at the very thought, that his tender 
secret, his holy feeling, had been laid open to 
such a tribunal. His friend hesitated. " If 
you insist upon knowing it," he said at length, 
** when she was asked about her relation to 
you, she answered with perfect frankness. I 
will not deny that I have seen him often, and 
liked to see him ; but I always considered him 
as a child, and my inclination to him was that 
of a sister. In some instances I have been a 
good adviser to him, and so far was I from 
exciting him to any equivocal action, that I 
rather prevented him from taking part in mis- 
chievous doings, which could have become in- 
jurious to him." 

TOL. VIL 11 



The effect of these words on the passionate 
boy may be well compared with that of a pail 
of cold water poured suddenly upon a biasing 
flame ; a hissing, a crackling, followed by the 
fire rapidly dying away, will be the immediate 
consequence of it. To be publicly declared a 
baby by his lady-love, and. herself not more 
than two or three years older than he, waa 
more than his pride could bear. All her Idnd 
advice, all her charming little familiarities, 
appeared, at once, in quite a different light to 
him ; nay, in the interest she had shown him, 
and in the slight favours by which she had 
bewitched him, he thought himself now, in his 
resentment, entitled to see the snares of a litUe 
coquette. From that moment he never men- 
tioned her name ; he began to be ashamed of 
hi« passion ; and although, as he himself ex- 
presses it, he could not leave off at once from 
the bad habit of thinking of her, his firiende 
felt that he was on a fair way to recovery. 
How dear, however, the name of Gretchen re- 
mained to his heart, he proved afterwards by 
calling one of his most charming, most inte- 
resting poetical creations — Faust's Margaret^- 
by that name, although he cannot have meant 
to paint the character of his own sensible, firm, 
clear-minded Gretchen, in that other sweet, 
weak, passionate, all-loving, and all-yielding 
girl. 

The second love affair of which Goethe 
speaks in his autobiography, falls in that 
period of his life which he spent at the Univer* 
sity of Leipsic, which commenced about two 
years after his separation from Margaret ; his 
biographers, indeed, mention his attachment 
to Charitas Meixner, a young lady from 
Worms, who spent some years in a family that 
lived in Goethe's house, in order to complete 
her education. But it does not appear that 
his relation to her surpassed the limits of 
friendship, or of that species of devoted gal- 
lantry, which gives to the intercourse of young 
people a more refined character. On the con- 
trary, the increased intimacy in which he lived 
during this interval with his sister Cornelia, 
and the intense, enthusiastic character which 
this attachment assumed, seems to prove that 
his heart was otherwise free. 

Goethe's second love, Annette Schonkopf, 
was the daughter of a boarding-house keeper 
at Leipsic ; her mother, a native of Frankfort. 
Goethe, with an animated circle of friends, 
took his meals in her father's house; she 
helped to prepare them, and brought hia, 
herself, the wine that he drank at supper. It 
was probably his relation to her mother that 
procured him an unlimited admitta/ice to their 
house. The young people conversed, sang, 
and played together, but the unifornf inter- 
course with a girl of an inferior eduoation. 
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however pretty, cheerful, and affectionate she 
might have been, ooold not but become soon 
tiresome to him. Indeed his temper had 
never completely recovered since his breach 
with Gretchen ; besides this his youthful mind 
was troubled by numerous questions, on which 
even the experienjce of a long life is seldom 
able to give a satisfactory answer. In his 
agitated mood he commenced to torment the 
poor girl, now by bad humour, now by jealousy. 
She never gave him any occasion for the lat- 
ter ; the former she bore with admirable pa- 
tience. But at last he discovered with dismay 
that his selfishness had estranged her from 
him. She did not love him any longer. Now, 
only, he felt her full value, now only how dear 
she was to him. But it was too late. Neither 
passionate reproaches, nor humble, tender 
homages could regain her heart. The vehe- 
mence of pain and distress to which he gave 
himself up, at last threatened to destroy his 
health, and would have become dangerous to 
him had not his happy faculty of pouring out 
his feelings in poetical effusions relieved him 
in some measure. 

This period of his life was indeed rich in 
little songs, of which a few have come down to 
us. The dramatic Idyll, **Die Lannen des 
Verliebten," (The Lover's Caprices) was the 
result of his remorse during one of the inter- 
vals of his quarrels with Annette. All, how- 
ever, that he produced at this age bears still 
decidedly the stamp of his time ; viz., a certain 
prolixity of thought and expression, and a 
tame playing with words and antitheses — the 
influence of the French school, which then only 
recently had begim to be attacked in Germany. 
We notice this, especially, because it was only 
a few years afterwards that his genius broke 
out in two productions perfectly novel and 
original, i. e., Gotx von Berlichinger and Wer- 
ther. 

Seven or eight years later Goethe visited 
Leipsic, and met Annette again. ** I have seen 
again my first girl," he writes to a beloved 
female friend. *' Everything is as it was, I 
only am different ; only that remains that stood 
in the purest relation to me. But Annette — 
ce n'est plus jolie." 

Goethe finished his education at the University 
of Strasburg, a city which could, at that time, be 
still called a completely German city. The period 
be^een the twentieth and twenty-fourth year, 
w^en the youth ripens into the man, which he had 
just entered, is one of the greatest importance 
in every human life. For Goethe's poetical 
development, the acquaintance with Shake- 
speare, who began to be the idol of the enthu- 
siastic youth of Germany, at that time, was of 
decided influence. A transient inclination for 
the daughter of his French dancing-master 



occupied his heart for a few months. But 
while he admired the sensible and graceful 
Emily, who was engaged to another, her sister 
Lucinda, a girl of a violent temper, was seised 
with a tremendous fit of passion for him, and 
so the connexion was broken off at once with- 
out any farther consequences. 

Shortly after, he was introduced by one of 
his friends into the house of a country minister, 
with the name of Brion, in the vicinity of 
Strasburg. He was kindly received in this 
hospitable family, who lived in a cheerful, 
social intercourse with the numerous neigh- 
bourhood, so that a world of simple, rural, 
unrestrained pleasure opened to the young 
man, who soon became the general favourite 
of this harmless, gay circle. The second 
daughter of the house, Frederika, a girl of 
fifteen, had struck him even at first sight as 
irresistibly lovely and attractive. " Both the 
young ladies," he says, ''wore still the so- 
called German dress, and this national cos- 
tume, which was almost superseded in the 
cities by the French fashions, was exceedingly 
becoming to Frederika. A short, white skirt, 
with a hanging flounce, reaching as far as the 
ankles, and showing wholly a pair of pretty little 
feet ; a tight white corsage, and an apron of 
black silk — so she stood on the boundary be- 
tween the peasant-girl and the lady. Slender 
and light, just as if she had nothing to carry in 
her own weight, she walked along ; her uncom- 
monly rich braids of fair hair fastened on the 
back part of her lovely head, seemed almost 
too heavy for her delicate neck. Her serene, 
blue eyes shone so clearly, her prettily formed 
round little nose looked up so freely into the 
air, as if there could not be any cares in this 
world ; her straw hat hung on her arm when 
she came in, and thus I had the pleasure to 
see and to know her at once in all her grace- 
fulness and loveliness." 

Poor Frederika! She was soon to learn 
through him that there were cares in the 
world 1 Both young people yielded at once to 
the charms of this mutual intercourse, and 
lived through a short period of unspeakable, 
confiding, harmless happiness, in an intimacy, 
which doubtless was taken by Frederika's pa- 
rents, as well as by herself, as the natural 
introduction to marriage in due time. Whether 
Goethe himself ever thought of the future in 
respect to this connexion does not clearly ap- 
pear. According to his autobiography we 
hardly should think that he ever did ; but be- 
sides that, this would be exceedingly unnatural 
in so fervent, admiring, and sincere a lover as 
he was. We find in several of his poems from 
this period, indications that there was a time 
when he considered future marriage as a matter 
of course ; and, indeed, why should he not f 
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Frederika« by hier loYeliness, good sense, and 
rare tact, was eminently fitted to moTe with 
ease in the higher circle in which a marriage 
with him would haye introduced her. Besides, 
these engagements of students at the univer- 
sity were frequent, and we can hardly suppose 
that he felt already fully the imprudence of 
them. 

NcYertheless, it is certain that at the end of 
his university life, when he bore the image of 
the sweet girl still uneffaoed in his heart, he 
considered his connexion with her as com- 
pletely over, and departed without a proposal 
of marriage to her parents, or a formal en- 
gagement with her. His mind seems to have 
been troubled by their mutual situation for 
some time before; it is eiident that he loved 
her still, but not enough to bind himself for 
life. She, dear girl, remained always the 
same, loving, confiding; no distrust entered 
her heart. She never exacted a regular pro- 
mise. She knew he was going ; tears stood in 
her eyes, when he, already on horseback, shook 
hands with her for the last time. Shortly 
after, he wrote a farewell letter to her ; her 
answer, he says, nearly broke his heart ; he 
felt his whole wrong ; Gretchen had been taken 
from him, Annette had given him up ; but now 
he felt the first time really guilty. He had 
wounded the purest heart in its depth; his 
conscience smote him ; and as he kept up the 
habit of making his poetical effusions in certain 
measure a diary of his innermost feelings, he 
confesses himself that the miserable figure 
which two faithless lovers play in two of his 
dramas (in Gsetz, and in Clarigo), was the re- 
sult of his rueful meditations. 

The number of enemies which the bold genius 
of Qoethe and the recklessness of a certain 
period of his literary career, aroused against 
him among the German literati, was consi- 
derable. It is, therefore, -not unnatural that 
his connexion with Frederika,was seized upon, 
a welcome prey, as a proof of the great poet's 
immorality ; and we are far from attempting 
to exculpate him from the charge of a cruel 
selfishness in this case. But some of these 
enemies went so far as to add calumny to re- 
proof. They represented the intimacy with 
the poor, deluded girl as impure; lost her 
reputation by alluding to a son of Goethe, who 
lived in Strasburg, as a carpenter, etc. ; and 
the circumstance that Frederika never married 
in after life, seemed to confirm it. The in- 
vestigations of his friends and admirers, have 
recently proved that this shameful rumour is 
without a shadow of foundation, and that their 
intimacy never went beyond that of a virtuous 
love. Eight years afterwards he visited her ; 
he was kindly received by her parents ; Frede- 
rika, then only twenty-five years old, met him 



in a calm, oheerftil, friendly way. After a 
long and violent struggle, which endangered 
her life, she seems to have cherished the 
memory of their love only like a scene of by- 
gone days ; like a flower dried and pressed in 
some favourite book, and kept as a token of 
some happy hours, which pass away as every- 
thing in life passes and perishes. He acknow- 
ledges, in one of his letters to Mrs. Von Stein, 
recently published, that she did not try by one 
word, not by one look, to revive his old feel- 
ings ; and when he parted from her, and saw 
himself surrounded by nothing but kind, quiet 
faces, he felt joyfully " that he could now 
again think with content of this comer of the 
world, and could make peace with himself and 
those reconciled spirits." 

He was far from this tranquil state of mind 
when he went to Wetslar, about a year after 
his first departure from Strasburg. A com- 
mission had been appointed for the visitation 
of the documents and acts of the empire, 
which had accumulated there to a vast amount. 
Each state, each free city, sent their deputies ; 
Goethe was attached as secretary to the Frank- 
fort legation. His heart was in a state most 
susceptible for love. He was longing to fill up 
the void after Frederika's loss. With such 
predisposition he made the acquaintance of 
Lotte (Werther's celebrated Lotte)., a charm- 
ing,, clear-headed, active, sensible girl, who, 
because her mother had died and left numerous 
young children, saw herself, young as she was, 
at the head of a considerable household, and 
the mother of a family. And here it .may 
be remarked that Goethe never attached him- 
self to sentimental, languishing, melancholy 
girls, — that all his loves were rather distin- 
guished for a cheerful, pleasant spirit, for 
good sense, and some degree of practical 
energy. Lotte was known to be engaged ; her 
affianced husband, a young man of the name 
of Kestner, was his fHend ; he therefore gave 
himself up incautiously to her charms. He 
felt attracted by her cheerful activity, by the 
naivete of the children, by the habit of that 
intimate female intercourse, without which life 
seems to be a garden without flowers. ** This 
feeling, also," he says, *^ had become more pas- 
sionate by habit and indulgence than it ought 
to have been ; although she and her acknow- 
ledged lover remained with so much cheerful- 
ness and tact in the right limits, that nothing 
could be more amiable; the security arising 
from it made me forget the danger." At last 
he tore himself away, and quitted Wetslar. A 
young gentleman, the son of a celebrated theo- 
logian, whom he had known slightly at Wetzlar, 
and who was then said to be in love with the 
wife of a friend, killed himself a short time 
afterwards. This startling event, his own sen- 
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■ations, together with the disoontent and dis- 
gust with which he looked at many existing 
features of society, brought forth that beautiful 
blossom of a poetical mind, ** The Sorrows of 
Werther." 

Before this work, which 'fell on the terre 
vierge of German literature like a bombshell, 
igniting many thousand youthful hearts, was 
published, or eyen written, the young author 
found occasion to transfer his feelings to ano- 
ther object He was on a yisit at the house 
of Mr. and Mrs. De la Roche, who lived near 
Goblenx, in one of the enchanting ralleys of 
the Rhine. Mrs. De la Roche was Wieland's 
ftiend, and the love of his youth, and besides, 
one of the earliest female writers in Germany. 
One of her daughters, Maximiliana, attracted 
him powerfully. She was a charming, well- 
educated girl ; or, as Goethe describes her in 
one of his letters to Betty Jacobi, ** an angel, 
who wins erery heart.'' *' It is a very pleasant 
sensation," he remarks, '* when a new passion 
commences to move our heart before the old 
one has died away. Thus we like at sunset to 
see the moon arise (« the opposite side, and 
are cheered by the double lustre of these 
planets." This feeling, howeyer, seems neyer 
to have risen to a real passion, although he 
had frequent occasion to see the young lady 
after her marriage, and to show her his friendly 
sympathy, as she did not feel happy in her new 
•itnation. Her husband, a merchant of the 
name of Brentano, was indeed an excellent 
man, but the father of fiye children, and more 
at home in the counting-house than in the 
literary sphere in which she was brought up. 
Goethe was, therefore, gladly receiyed as friend 
of the family t and companion of the young wife; 
but although he expresses in the letter men- 
tioned aboye, jestingly, the resolution to make 
Brentano jealous, the peace of the house re- 
mained undisturbed. It is, however, very pro- 
bable that the obsenration of this household 
had some influence on him, when he described 
the relation of Albert and Lotte.* 

We approach, at last, that love affair which 
most deeply and most decidedly moved the 
poet's susceptible heart. His parents wished 
to see him married. Cornelia, his sister, had 
left them to foUow her husband ; they wished 
her replaced by a daughter-in-law ; the house 
was spacious, the property large enough for 
two families living together. A large social 
circle, to which young Goethe belonged, met 
regularly once a week. According to the free 
and easy manners of those times, a playful 
arrangement was made among these young 
people, that to prevent all partiality, as well 



* BnnUnoMid lUzimiliftiiswere the parenta of Bettliia 
AnUm. 



as all neglect, a gentleman and a lady should 
be matched, by lot, as husband and wife for 
the evening. Accidentally, Goethe was matched 
several times with the same young lady, where- 
upon the company voted that, as the hands of 
man ought not to separate what heaven so evi- 
dently united, they ought to remun partners 
for the season. A plajrf ul intimacy arose, very 
naturally, from this relation; nay, the two 
young persons accustomed themselves so to call 
each other thou, as it is the habit in Germany 
between husband and wife, that they kept that 
way of addressing each other also, when they 
met in the interval. His parents were highly 
pleased with this young lady. They invited 
her to their house, and showed in every way 
that they found the match desirable. 

** Her figure^" as Goethe desoribes her, ''was 
fine and regular, her face pleasant, and in her 
behaviour a calmness prevailed, which bore 
witnees of the health of her soul as well as of 
her body. She was the same at all hours. 
Her domestic activity was highly praised. 
Without having conversational powers, her re- 
marks showed good sense, and a natural mental 
cultivation. She grew dear and dearer to me, 
and her manners showed a charming, quiet 
confidence, so that if some priest had happened 
to be present, we perhaps would have suffered 
ourselves to be married by him without muck 
hesitation."* 

This was the condition of his heart when he, 
one evening, was introduced by a friend into 
the family of a widow lady, by the name of 
Schoenemann, who was at the head of a re- 
spectable banking establishment. There was 
to be an amateur concert in the house. Lili, 
the charming daughter, sat at the piano, and 
played a sonata with great facility and grace- 
fulness when the young poet came in ; he kept 
standing at the lower end of the instrument to 
look at her. She was seventeen years old, of 
great beauty ; something childlike in her face 
and manners made her peculiarly attractive. 
His reputation had already spread, his hand- 
some person could only recommend him, and 
we can suppose that the favourable impression 
was mutual. After the concert was over, he 
had some conversation with her; he called 
again, at first, at suitable intervals, but soon, 
well received as he was, as the daily guest of 
the family. Mrs. Schoenemann lived in great 
style, she received every evening; and her 
charming daughter, accomplished, fashionable, 
of easy conversation, was the central point 

« The name of thU young lady never haa been aaoeiw 

tained. For those readera who might perhaps sappoae 
that kind of social Intercourse was still customary In Ger- 
many, the remark may stand here that this matrimonial 
comedy is there considered as not leas «*«|pii*g' than it to 
probably in this coontzy. 
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of Attraction in this gay circle, and, indeed, 
seemed to draw the breath of daily life from 
the homage she everywhere received. 

The intercourse of the two young persons 
remained for some time confined to those so- 
cial attentions which, especially in gay life, 
have no farther oonseqnences, without being 
disturbed by passion. Lili had a certain 
harmless coquetry ; she distinguished him, but 
it could not escape him, and indeed she did 
not try to conceal Arom him, that she did not 
wish only to please him, but all the world. 
For the first time in his life he saw himself 
fettered in spite of himself, fie was a prisoner 
before he perceived it. This showy, gay life. 
With its appendages of cards, gallantry, and 
superficial conversation, was not to his taste ; 
but he could not tear himself away. This 
struggle it was that first gave his feelings for 
Lili something passionate, something harrow- 
ing. A number of his most beautiful verses 
paint the condition of his heart at this period. 
Several are addressed to his lady-love herself; 
in others he expresses his struggles, his long- 
ing, and his doubts. In one humorous piece, 
called Lili*s Park, he represents the charming 
girl as an enchantress, a kind of Circe, who 
keeps all her lovers, enchanted princes, under 
the shape of certain animals, in her mena- 
gerie, himself as a bear, grumbling at his 
chains, in vain trying to break them, and 
withal without the heart to slip out of the 
door that she, in playful arrogance, sure of her 
power, leaves open to him. 

One circumstance which contributed, not a 
little to trouble his mind, was the certainty 
that his marriage with Lili never could please 
his parents, especially his father, who declared 
himself decidedly against this fashionable 
lady. Qoethe's family, although highly re- 
spectable, had indeed never belonged to the 
gay, fashionable society of Frankfort. They 
lived in the old-fashioned style, which was the 
pride of many patrician families in the German 
free cities, and the peculiarly serious, pedantic 
nature of Goethe's father, and his sober tastes 
and pursuits, made him averse to all kind of 
show. 

But notwithstanding all that could be said 
against this match, Lili possessed Goethe's 
heart more than any of his former loves, and 
indeed she, with all her little fiirtations, did 
not love him the less for them. An elderly 
maiden lady, an intimate friend of LUi's 
mother, and also on good terms with Goethe's 
parents, an energetic and active woman, took, 
at last, the matter in her own hands. By 
persuasion and importunity she succeeded in 
obtaining the consent of both parents, and the 
lovers, almost before they were aware of it, 
were solemnly engaged. 



I But alas ! the thing was not bettered here- 
by; the new connexion did not bring their 
parents nearer together, although the young 
people themselves found, at first, a source of 
new happiness in the acknowledged legality 
of their relation to each other. Goethe de- 
voted himself with more seal than ever to the 
law business ; he hoped to find some employ- 
ment in one of the legations or agencies of his 
native city; for to introduce his brilliant, 
fashionable Lili into the Gothic structure of 
his father's house, so ill-fitted for the little fri- 
volities and elegancies without which she could 
not live, the courage failed him. Letters from 
his sister arrived, which urged him to break 
off the match. Cornelia had, from their child- 
hood, exercised a powerful influence over him. 
Now she tried to prove to him, with all her sa- 
gacity, all her knowledge of the human heart 
for which she was distinguished, that Lili 
could never make him happy, nor become 
happy with him. Meanwhile he hardly saw 
the object of his love alone; surrounded by 
admirers, she remained the same for him, but 
could not prevent his heart from being agitated 
by jealous emotions. 

At this time he received a letter from his 
poetical friends, the Counts of Stalberg, young 
men of a bold genius like his own, who urged 
him to join them in a journey through Switzer- 
land. Irritated, suffering, undecided as he 
was, he seized, without hesitation, the oppor- 
tunity to tear himself away, and to try whether 
he could live without her. He left without taking 
leave of her, without letting her know more of 
his intention than she could guess from some 
allusions which he had made to it. During 
his journey, however, so full of enjoyments, his 
feelings for her, by the exciting influence of 
the grand scenes around him, and by the natu- 
ral effect of separation, revived to their full 
force. But during his absence Lili's friends, 
who indeed never seem to have been in favour 
of this marriage, probably because she always 
could have made a more advantageous match, 
had convinced her that it was better for her to 
withdraw, especially as he had himself taken 
the first step by his voluntary departure, 
without even a farewell. The semi-annual 
fair had just then brought a great many 
strangers to Frankfort, partly old acquain- 
tances and admirers of Lili ; there was more 
gaiety, piore flirting, more coquetry than ever. 
Goethe was in despair, the engagement was 
dissolved. 

In spite of all this he loved her still, and 
knew that she loved him. He heard that she 
had declared to her friends, when they re- 
presented to her all the objections against this 
marriage, and among them, those which arose 
from his situation, " that she would be willing 
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to follow him to America, if he could not find 
employment in Europe.'* As for himself, 
several of the letters which he wrote at this 
time, which have come down to us, express 
the utmost misery. Among others, he had 
entered into correspondence with the Countess 
Augusta Stalberg, sister of his friends, and 
one of his enthusiastic admirers. Without 
knowing each other personally, a degree of 
intimacy took place between them, that can 
only be explained by the great enthusiasm, 
with which the noble spirits and exalted 
youthful minds of Germany hailed, at that 
time, the young Aurora of their literature, 
rising then so gloriously from a cloudy hori- 
son. That period, which could be designated 
as **the empire of genius," saw suddenly fall to 
the ground some of the barriers between the 
different classes of society, which the last two 
centuries had built up. Countesses and prin- 
cesses greeted poets and philosophers as their 
brothers in the spirit, and dukes adopted the 
familiar address of "thou,'* in their inter- 
course with men of genius of an inferior rank 
in society. Goethe uses this little word, so 
dear to German hearts, frequently in his let- 
ters to Augusta. Angel, dearest, beloved one, 
sweetest heart, are his usual ways of address- 
ing her; he is longing to weep on her hand, to 
lie at her feet; but his passion for Lili, and 
the distressing, jealous struggles of his mind 
in reference to her are, after all, the principal 
topics of this correspondence. After having 
given up Lili, its character grows more and 
more passionate ; but as he speaks at the same 
time of two or three other ** sweet girls*' who 
interest him, we are entitled to consider the 
thing as a mere fancy. 

This correspondence lasted in its full glow 
and fervour some time after his removal to 
Weimar in 1776, where the young Duke and 
his mother had urgently invited him. A new 
period of his life begins with this removal. 
The question has ft'equenUy been asked, 
whether the influence that the poet Goethe 
received from his court and business life was 
favourable or not? External circumstances 
operate powerfully on the education of every 
individual, and we may assume with safety 
that the man Goethe would have developed 
himself differently, as the citizen of a free city 
and the husband of a lovely and virtuous wife. 
For that Lili was worthy of him, and that her 
sweet, engaging, and entrapping manners pro- 
ceeded more from habit, and a general wish to 
please, than from real levity, her after life has 
proved. She married, two years later, one of 
her numerous admirers, a Mr. Von Tuerkheim, 
an excellent and highly intelligent man, whose 
faithful love and steady character were better 
adapted to secure her matrimonial happiness, 



than Goethe's passionate eccentricities; and 
who, after forty years of an intimate and affee-* 
tionate union, announced her death to her 
brother in the following words : — " Your sister 
is gone to sleep. Sleep and death are brethren. 
Our eternal Father, who, in an hour of mercy, 
joined to me this beautiful spirit, and made 
her the means of unspeakable bliss to me, has 
called back lovely Lili." 

Goethe observed, more than fifty years after, 
to Eckerman, that Lili had been the first whom 
he had loved truly and detply, and perhaps also 
the last. The way, however, in which he re- 
ceived the news that Lili was engaged, proved 
best that his passion for her had been more g/Uno^ 
ing than deep. He had, already, attached himself 
with all the fervour of his mind to a new love. 
**Last evening," he writes to Madame Von 
Stein, **I am lying in bed and half asleep, 
when Philip (his servant) brings me a letter. 
Quite drowsy, I read that Lili it engaged, turn 
to the other side, and go to sleep again. Now 
I revere my destiny, that manages everything 
for me ! everything at its proper time ! Dear 
angel, good night." 

And three years afterwards, when he visited 
her at Strasburg, where she lived then, he 
wrote the same person : "I went to Lili, and 
found that pretty monkey (den sohoenen gra- 
saffen) playing with a doll, seven weeks old, 
and her mother with her. Here also I was re- 
ceived with joyful surprise. I inquired after 
everything, I looked into every comer, and 
was delighted to find that the good creature is 
happily married. After all that I hear of her 
husband, he is honourable, intelligent, and 
occupied. He is well off, has a fine house, 
high connexions, and a very respectable civil 
rank ; in short, aU that she needed," 

One of Lili's sons visited him twenty-seven 
years later, as an officer of the French army, 
who took possession of Weimar, after the un- 
fortunate battle of Jena. 

Madame Von Stein, whose acquaintance he 
seems to have made immediately after his 
arrival at Weimar, was a woman of high intel- 
lect and an uncommon cultivation of mind. 
None of his former loves had ever exercised a 
mental influence over him which could be com- 
pared to hers, for several years. Although 
this connexion had the same enthusiastic and 
intimate character, which gave even his friend- 
ships often a certain stamp of eccentricity and 
passion, his intercourse with her, a married 
woman, and the mother of a family, ought not 
to be supposed to have ever been criminal, for 
her husband, a man of strict honour, remained 
his friend, and her children, when grown up, 
attached to him. 

Of a still more passionate kind was hie 
admiration of Corona Schroeder, a yonng ao- 
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tress of distingmshed talent, whom he helped 
to train to her art, and with whom his situa- 
tion as general director of the theatre brought 
him in contact. This fancy, however, seems 
to have passed awaj without farther conse-. 
quences. 

One of his biographers, who was his com- 
panion for many years, and had the best 
means of information, tells us that during this 
period, i. e., between the years 1777 and 1786, 
he thought seriously of marriage, but why the 
idea was not executed does not appear. 

During that space of time the poety or rather 
the poetical artist, deyeloped himself to his full 
power ; to the moral being in him it was less 
faTourable. We do not know otherwise than 
that Goethe, up to his remoyal to Weimar, had 
lived a virtuouB life. Here, in a circle of conge- 
nial friends, among them the young duke him- 
self, a course of reckless dissipation, spiced by 
the occasional ebullitions of his genius, com- 
menced, an OTerbearing braving of public opi- 
nion, which until then he had only shown in his 
literary, not in his moral life. This prepared 
him thoroughly for the sensual pleasures to 
which he gave himself up without restraint dur- 
ing his residence in Italy. The cup was filled 
to overflowing, and emptied to the very dregs." 

We have little more to say of his ** loves." 
For his ** liaisons" at Rome and Venice, al- 
though his genius breathed around them a 
certain rosy atmosphere of poetry, worthy of 
a better subject, do not deserve the name of 
love. The poet himself, however, was of a diffe- 
rent opinion. *< Many are the ways," he sings, 
«in which Cupid's arrows wound us. Some 
tear only the skin, but from the creeping poison 
the heart sickens for years. Others, on power- 
ful wings, with points freshly sharpened, pierce 
right into the marrow and quickly ignite the 
blood. Thus in the heroic ages the gods and 
goddesses loved. Seeing was followed by de- 
sire — desire by enjoyment." None of his nu- 
merous admirers and commentators has found 
it worth while to investigate who in sober 
reality were the Koman Faustina and the 
Venetian Bettina. 

Of a somewhat higher character was a connex- 
ion into which he entered a short time after his 
return to Weimar, and which at last was sanc- 
tioned by marriage. On one of his usual walks 
in the duke*s park, he was accosted by a young 
person from' the higher middle classes, who 
wanted his patronage for her father, and 
handed to him a petition to the duke, of which 
she promised herself more success when pre- 
sented by him. The name of this young lady 
was Vulpius ; her person is described by one 
who knew her at that period, before her in- 
oreasing embonpoint and age had given her 
rather a coarse appearance, as having *<a 



pleasant air of naivete, a full, round face, sur- 
rounded by long curls, a small nose, swelling 
lips, an elegant figure, and pretty, dancing 
little feet." She interested him immediately; 
he visited her, invited her to his house, and as 
she had a taste for botany, she helped him in 
his botanic occupations, or rather cheered 
them by her presence. The beautiful poem, 
** The Metamorphose of the Plants," is dedicated 
to her. She was kind-hearted, accommodating, 
and well versed in domestic matters. All this 
made her a desirable companion for him. She 
came to live in his house, accompanied by her 
aunt and step-sister, probably to give a more 
decent appearance to this arrangement. Her 
faithful, attachment, and her many excellent 
domestic qualities, gained his gratitude and his 
esteem. She never meddled with his affairs, 
never tried to be more to him than a house- 
keeper and an humble companion. She never 
called him otherwise but *< the Privy-Counsel- 
lor," even after her marriage. He seems to 
have contemplated to do her this late justice 
some time before he did so, when the troubles 
and dangers of the times put his hesitation 
quite suddenly to an end. On the occasion 
of a night attack of his house, and even his 
person, by some French **marodettrs," she 
behaved with courage, and seems to have con- 
tributed to save his life. It is not improbable 
that it was this incident which accelerated his 
marriage. Four days after the battle of Jena, 
he was, in the presence of his fHend and confi- 
dant, Riemer, and of his son, then about six- 
teen years old, married in church to the mother 
of this latter. Her death, ten years later, was 
a severe aflUction to him. He used to call her 
"his little friend," or only '<the little one." 
In his letters to Bettina he calls hor <* die haus 
frau," i. e., the lady of the house. Two of 
his charming little songs illustrate his relation 
to "his little friend;" he represents himself 
rambling in the woods, when a little flower 
smiles upon him from the wayside. He is 
going to break it, when it asks, modestly. Shall 
I be broken to wither? — then he digs it out 
with all its roots, and plants it in his own gar- 
den, close to his house; there it grows and 
blooms now, at a still, cosy place. 

We are justified in supposing a very low 
standard of morality in a society where such a 
state of things was not approved, indeed, but 
suffered. Many persons felt secretly scanda- 
lixed at it, but no one showed it, and ladies of 
the highest rank were happy to be invited to his 
house, and to partake of her hospitalities. The 
standing of Goethe was so high, that he was 
classified in this respect with the princes to 
whose mistresses a certain degree of external 
esteem is shown, even if their position become 
still more exceptionable by their lovers being 
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legally married to another, an aggrayation 
wMch at least did not take place in Goethe's 
ease. But what shall we say when we hear 
that his mother herself made bonne mine d mnu- 
vaitjeu, entered«into correspondence with '*the 
little friend " of her son, who proTod so excel- 
lent a housewife and nurse, and appeared to 
be content that the thing was not worse f 

But after all, what eotUd have been worse ? 
Even his moral dcTiations in Italy were in our 
opinion less degrading. Nature, to complete 
this great poet with his wonderful obfeetivityt 
perhaps thought it expedient to endow him not 
only with a powerful imagination, which car- 
ried him into higher regions, but also with an 
ardent sensuality that bound him to earth. 
But no excuse can be permitted for that pro- 
fanation of matrimonial holiness which he in- 
dulged for nearly eighteen years, — ^nothing ex- 
culpate him from the charge of haying sacrificed 
the most sacred ties to oonTenience and selfish 
comfort. 



It is stated that Goethe in his old age felt 
once more the power of female charms in its 
full fotrce ; that a young lady of a noble family, 
whom he met at Marienbad, roused all the 
slumbering sensibilities of his heart, and that, 
after more than seventy winters had bleached 
the dark locks of his Juplter-head, he had to 
undergo anew the whole process of love, without 
his behaviour, however, deviating in the least 
from the dignity of his age. The " Elegy of 
Marienbad," which forms the second part of 
his *< Trilogy of the Passions," is said to have 
been the result of this strange passion. His 
violent attack of illness in 1823, when this 
great man had already passed his seventy- 
fourth year, is ascribed to his violent struggles 
to overcome it. As, however, the circumstances 
of this wonderful case never have been suffi- 
ciently ascertained, and as, moreover,' the 
venerable poet himself has thrown a veil oyer 
it, it seems proper not to make any farther 
attempt to lift it. 
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(See Engrftving.) 



A swin, gad plotnre flrom the Holy Book, 
A tale that childhood dwells apon with tears,— 

Throagh these the wrung joung hearts can ecaroely look : 
We learn its moral In onr after years. 

When ooonlng o^er the pige, the child oft sees 

The scene in all its moumftilness arise, 
The palms of Dothan bending to the breese — 

The ikr-off hills — the soft blue eastern skies.* 

The patient camels browse upon the grads, 

While odours faint axe filling all the air, 
The rarest perfumes, softly floating, pass 

From precious gums and spices which they bear. 

The emel brethren, greedy for their gain, 
Around the Slidiftn traders closely stand ; 

They who in hate the noble lad had slain, 
Had not one boldly stayed the murderer's hand. 

But now their father's darling they have sold, 
A slave to Egypt mournfully he goes :— 



How eagerly they clutch the proffered gold. 
Nor think of his lone life and threatened woes. 

Oh, cruel envy I — brethren were they all, 

Tet lust for wealth and power had steeled their hearts ; 
They will not listen to his pleading call. 

As o'er the plain the caravan departs. 

Almost we murmur that so dark a fiite 
Should be decreed for one so young and pure ; 

The mark of scorn, contempt, and deadly hate. 
Must now a harsh captivity endure. 

Thus the child reasons, for he cannot see 
The great deliTcrance In the fhtnre wrought, 

Nor how this heavy cloud of destiny 
With blessing and reward is richly fraught. 

With such example let no heart despair. 
Though envy triumph, or contempt assail ; 

Conscious of truth, all trials meekly bear. 
And wait with patience till their schemes shall faiL 
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Oblasdo was content young Ganymede 
To woo as Rosalind in Arden Wood ; 

And In the young boy's face was pleased to read 
His loye in Woman's erery wayward mood. 

Twaa sweet to call him his dear Rosalind, 
To take him by the hand and deem him so; 

To hear his melting sighs upon the wind, 



And of his fmsslon make an open show. 
At last he sickened of this acted part. 

And nothing could sufflce him but the real. 
I too am fainting In my Inmost heart. 

Where all that is, bow sweet, is all Ideal— 
My heart is sick of Qanymede; my mind. 
Impatient of true bliss, seeks Rosalind. 



FREDRIKA BREMER. 
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(With a Portrait.) 



When it was announced, a few months since, 
that Fredrika Bremer had landed upon our 
shores, the intelligence was redeived by the 
thousands who have read her works, with an 
interest that admiration of literary talent or 
genius alone could never hare inspired. More 
than almost any other r writer, Miss Bremer 
seems to have become a personal friend' to 
every reader, and the cause of this is to be 
found in a far deeper source than mere admi- 
ration for the novelty and vividness of her 
narratives, her quiet pictures of domestic life, 
or her strong delineations of the workings of 
human passion. Her large and sympathetic 
heart is attuned to sueh harmony with huma- 
nity, or rather she so expresses this beautiful 
harmony of her own soul with Qod, with 
nature, and with humanity, that the human 
heart that has su£fered or enjoyed, vibrates and 
responds like a harp^string to the master-hand. 
She has somewhere said, ** Hereafter, when I 
no more belong to earth, I should love to 
return to it as a spirit, and impart to man the 
deepest of that which I have suffered and 
eiyoyed, lived and loved. And no one need 
fear me ; — should I come in the midnight hour 
to a striving and unquiet spirit, it would be 
only to make it more quiet, its night-lamp 
bum more brightly, and myself its friend and 
sister." Although she stiU belongs to earth, 
this aspiration has been satisfied. Even here, 
without having crossed the mysterious bourn, 
she has revealed to us great depths of suffering 
and joy, of life and love, and to many troubled 
hearts she has come in their midnight hours, 
a friend, a sister, a consoler. It is no wonder, 
then, that homes and hearts have opened to 
her, and that welcome and gratitude await her 
in every town and village of our country. 

When Miss Bremer's works were first intro- 
duced to us a few years ago, the brilliant 
narrations of Scott had been succeeded by the 
passionate and romantic creations of Bulwer, 
and our literature was flooded with inunda- 
tions from the voluptuous and sensational 
school of France, which deposited its dSbriSy 
and diffused its malaria wherever its impure 
waters subsided. At this period the writings 
of Fredrika Bremer came upon us, suddenly 
and beautifol as summer comee in her northern 



dime, as pure and sparkling as its mountain 
streams, as fresh and inrigorating as its moun- 
tain air. 

As works of art, or in a literary point of 
riew, these novels have doubtless their faults^ 
But those who have been elevated by their 
ennobling spirit, who have drunk at their clear, 
cool fountains, and felt their strengthening 
and life-giving influence, who have dwelt with 
her lovely characters in their happy homes, 
and participated in their joys and sorrows, 
would find it as impossible to turn upon them 
the cold eye of the critic, as to analyse the sun- 
shine and the landscape that delight the eye, 
or to judge the features of a beloved friend by 
the strictest rules of beauty or of art. The office 
of the critic has come to be in literature what 
that of the surgeon is in the actual world. With 
perfect development, beauty, and harmony he 
has nothing to do. He has eyes only for defer- 
mities and faults, and wherever they are to be 
found, he applies his merciless scalpel, with 
a firm hand and an unrelenting heart. But 
the critic who judges by rules of art alone, 
does not give us the highest truth any more 
than the chemist, who, while he shows us how 
to analyse the diamond a>nd to resolve it to its 
original elements, forgets to place it before us 
flashing in the sunlight ; or the botanist who, 
in dissecting the flower, leaves its beauty to 
pass unnoticed, and its perftune to escape. 
Mere criticism is the judgment of the intellect 
alone; but the highest and truest judgment is 
that where the heart also has a voice, and an 
object seen through the one or the other me- 
dium, intellect or heart, is like those transpa- 
rencies which in one light represent the dreary 
desolation of a winter landscape, and in the 
other, all the luxuriance and beauty of sum- 
mer. But seen in any light, the writings of 
Miss Bremer have great and peculiar m^it, 
and they occupy a distinctive place in the 
literature of the time. 

The age in which we live is one of scepti- 
cism, of analysis, and of transition. Religion, 
government, society, are all in turn investi- 
gated by its indomitable spirit of inquiry. All 
great questions rating to humanity, its re- 
form, its progress, and its final destiny, are 
agitated to a degree not known before at any 
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period of the world's history. The conserva- 
tiye and destructive principles are at war, and 
there are moments when those of the firmest 
faith seem to doubt what the final issue of the 
contest may be. The literature, as could not 
fail to be the case, takes its tone from the 
spirit of the age, and no department of litera- 
ture has more direct bearing upon the popular 
mind than that of fiction. He who writes the 
songs and romances of a people may well leaTe 
to others to make their laws. Not, indeed, 
those lighter romances, intended only to inte- 
rest or amuse the fancy, but those which em- 
body some deep sentiment, or some vital prin- 
ciple of society or of religion. Truths and 
principles thus inculcated or diffused, have' 
their most direct influence upon the youthful 
mind, and, like the impressions made upon the 
rock in its transition state, they harden and 
remain. As an instance of the extent of this 
influence of fiction, we may refer to the wri- 
tings of that woman who, possessing the most 
extraordinary combination of masculine and 
feminine qualities under the name of George 
Sand, for the last few years has taken the first 
rank among the writers of her native language, 
and from that eminence has exercised such 
incalculable influence, not only over her own 
but all other countries. George Sand and 
Fredrika Bremer stand at the head of two 
widely different classes of fictitious writing, 
each having other and higher objects than to 
amuse. Through the writings of both there is 
a deep and powerful under-current, to which 
the story is but the sparkle on the surface. 
Both discuss great questions of social reform, 
the laws of marriage, and the nature of love. 
Both enter the temple of humanity — ^bnt the 
one to overthrow its altars, and to shatter its 
cherished images — ^the other to render them 
more firm and steadfast — to bum incense on 
the shrines, and adorn them with garlands of 
immortal flowers. The genius of the one is 
tiie flaming torch of the incendiary, that car- 
ries destruction and desolation in its course^- 
that of the other is the fragrant lamp, that 
illumines the darkness, and dispels, by its 
steady and benignant beams, the gathering 
and mysterious gloom. The course of the one 
has been like that of the furious tempest of 
the tropical regions, that uproots the old 
landmarks, floods the gentle streams till they 
overflow their channels, and sweep away 
banks, bridges, and barriers that oppose their 
coarse; that of the other, like the evening 
dews and the summer showers, that sink 
softly into the bosom of the earth, refreshing, 
gladdening, and fertilising. 

The institution of marriage, the root Arom 
which society springs, the groundwork upon 
which it stands, George Sand, with all the 



force of her genius and eloquence, seeks to de- 
grade and to destroy ; while Fredrika Bremer 
would ennoble, not the institution of marriage 
only, but she would exalt it into that deeper 
and holier spiritual union, of which the actual 
marriage is but the symbol. Love, that most 
divine of all our sentiments, the bloom and 
perfume of the tree of Life, the sun that lights 
and gladdens the night of existence, the one 
presents to us as burning with all the volup- 
tuous ardour of the senses, the other, as glow- 
ing with the sacred fire of the impassioned 
soul. 

It seems to be a law of Proridence, that 
good and eril should ever co-exist, both in the 
outer and inner world ; that wherever poisons 
abound the antidotes are also to be found ; and 
the cotemporaneous appearance of the two 
leading minds we have been contrasting, is an 
instance of the verification of this law in the 
intellectual or moral world. Some one has 
truly said, that ** where nothing great is to be 
done, the existence of great men is impossible." 
Goodness is only one form of greatness, and in 
opposing the influence of the materialising and 
disorganising school of French romances, there 
was a great good to be attained ; and by Miss 
Bremer, and the class of writers of which she 
stands at the head, it has been in a measure 
accomplished; for there is another law of 
Providence which secures the final triumph of 
good over evil, and renders the contest not 
doubtful in the end, although it may be of 
long duration. 

Besides the French school of romance writers, 
there is another, to which the works of Miss 
Bremer oflTer an equally salutary antidote. We 
refer to those who, with contempt in- their 
hearts, and bitterness and sarcasm on their 
lips, go through the world like Mephistopheles, 
only to sneer at the weaknesses of humanity, 
to magnify its errors, and to question or de- 
spise its virtues, and who, like certain birds of 
prey, seem to be attracted only by that which 
is in its nature oflfensive. The mischief of such 
works is, that they lower the standard of hu- 
man excellence, they unsettle our faith in 
human nature, and they engender a sceptical 
and contemptuous spirit, that as fatally ex- 
tinguishes the higher virtues and aspirations, 
as fire-damp extinguishes the miner's lamp. 
Goethe has somewhere said that if we would 
make men better, we must treat them as if 
they were better than they are; if we take 
them at their actual level we make them worse ; 
much more then do we render them worse 
when we put them below their actual level, 
preserving, though caricaturing the likeness. 
The characters Miss Bremer has drawn, while 
they are free from this charge, do not on the 
other hand fall into the opposite error of being 
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too faYourably depicted. They represeiit hu- 
man nature as it often is, as it is always ca- 
pable of being, refined, elevated, and noble. 
The home affections that she so Tividly por- 
trays, though originating in the domestic circle, 
radiate firom that centre until they encompass 
all that liye and suffer, genial as the sun, and 
embracing as the atmosphere; and, like the 
flvn and air in the outward world, they caU 
forth the yerdnre and bloom of the inner life 
in all those whom they thus enfold. 

It may be objected that we assign too great 
an influence, too prominent a. position, to these 
oreations of the imagination, presented to us 
on the pages 'of fiction. But fiction, in its 
action on the mind, has all the effect of his- 
tory ; it has eyen an advantage over history, 
Since the one gives but the outward and ap- 
parent life, while the other enters the secret 
recesses of the heart, unveils the hidden springs 
of motive and of action, and lays open to our 
view, what no history and no confessions ever 
do, the secret workings of the human soul, 
that most mysterious and complicated of all 
the worktf of God. Into these ** beings of the 
mind," the writer of fiction, like the sculptor 
of old, breathes life, thought, and immortality, 
and they become to us positive existences. 
Lear and Cordelia, Othello and Desdemona, 
Ivanhoe and Rebecca, are as much realities as 
if they had dwelt upon the earth, and their 
lives had come down to us beside those of the 
heroes and heroines of history. So it is with 
the characters Miss Bremer has drawn. We 
are as familiar with Bear and his little wife, 
as if we had dwelt with them at their cottage- 
home of Bosenvik. We shrink before the iron 
will and the imperious commands of ma chirt 
m^«, and shudder to encounter the dark form 
and the lowering glance of the fierce Bruno. If, 
then, fiction in its effects ik to be regarded as 
possessing equal po'wer with history, it becomes 
a more important feature, not only in litera- 
ture, but in morals, and should occupy a higher 
place than has been assigned to it, and those 
who people the world with these airy yet actual 
beings, and present to us in them, ideals to 
contemplate and to imitate, should be regarded 
as the benefactors of men. And so, indeed, it 
has been with her who is the subject of this 
brief sketch. Her works have gone abroad on 
their message of peace and love over the civi- 
lixed world, and her fame has resounded far 
and wide, till its echo returned to her native 
land. Fame, as it is generally understood, 
however, is but a poor expression of the rela- 
tion that exists between Miss Bremer and her 
world of readers ; it is but the outward fact of 
the deep, spiritual relation she bears to them 
all ; for each one receives from her some direct 
rays, as the wavelets of the lake, lying in the 



light of the moon, receive each some beam of 
her silver light. 

Of the personal history of Miss Bremer, she 
has herself, at different times, given some slight 
sketches. 

She was born in Finland, and in her fourth 
year removed with her family to Sweden, 
where her father became a landed proprietor, 
residing on his estates in the summer, and 
removing to Stockholm in the winter. She 
describes the covered carriage that travelled 
every winter from the country-house to the 
residence in the capital, and every spring 
returned to the country; and the young 
daughters who played sonatas, sung ballads, 
drew in black chalk, and looked with long- 
ing to the future, in the hope of seeing and 
performing wonders. Of herself she says, 
that her first and greatest love was for her 
native country, and that this expressed itself 
in her early years in many extraordinary 
ways. She adds, in addressing some American 
friends, " Happy are they who have a noble 
fatherland, to whose life and history they can 
look up with admiration and joy. They do 
not live insulated upon the earth. A mighty 
genius leads and animates them. Their little 
life has a greater one with which to unite 
itself, and for which to live. 

** I have more than once heard you esteem 
yourself fortunate in being bom a citixen of 
the North Ainerican republic I have listened 
to your enthusiastic words respecting that 
empire, founded — so unlike all others, — ^not by 
the powers of war, but by those of peace; its 
wealth and greatness, acquired by bloodless 
victories; its efforts to become a great and 
powerful community in a Christian meaning, 
by raising every one to an equal degree of en- 
lightenment and equal rights, efforts which now 
BO powerfully attract the eyes of Europe and 
America, and I have understood your love. 
Will you also be able to understand mine ? It 
belongs exclusively to a poor country, an in- 
considerable people, nurtured in necessity and 
warlike deeds, but under whose blood-stained 
laurels there dwells a spirit, powerful and 
profound as their ancient mythology. This is 
now no more, or lives but as a remembrance 
in the breasts of our people, or as an echo in 
our valleys ; com grows in our fields, and the 
Llnnesa blooms in our woods, protected by 
many years of peace. Travellers who come 
to Sweden from more populous countries ex- 
claim, <How still; how silent and lifeless 1' 
Has that life, then, formerly so powerful, 
become extinct ? No ; but it has retired into 
silence. And in the silence of nature, in Swe- 
den, where primeval mountains, covered with 
pine forests, surround deep, tranquil lakes, the 
contemplative spirit lives more profoundly than 
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elsewhere; the Usteniiig ear ean, better than 
amid the tumolte of the world, become ac- 
quainted with the secrets of nature and the 
human heart, and comprehend the reTelations 
of a life peculiur to that people, beside whose 
cradle the prophetess Yala sang her wonderful 
song of the origin, destruction, and regenera- 
tion of all things. 

** It was a presentiment of this life, and 
sympathy with it, which already in the days 
of my childhood worked upon my heart, and 
made me shed tears of ardent longing to be 
able to do something for that beloTed country ; 
in some way to serve it and contribute to its 
honour, which induced me to form the most 
extraordinary and impracticable projects for 
this purpose, and made me sometimes behaye 
myself in a manner which caused reasonable 
people to wonder whether I was quite in my 
senses. 

**Now, when I better understand what I 
then blindly loTcd; now, when approaching 
the autumn of my life, I look back to its early 
spring, I also know the meaning of its longings 
and its sufferings, for, if I can now rejoice at 
serring my country as a little light, making 
some portion of its whole life Tisible to far 
distant countries, this is a fruit of my first 
loTe, it is just, then, that it should be also my 
last" 

Of her deeper spiritual life, she says in 
another instance, speaking of herself, <* If you 
will look deeper into her soul, you will see how 
the sad realities of the world gradually spread 
their dark Tcil oyer the brilliant dreams of her 
youth; hqw an early twilight oyertakes the 
wanderer on her path, and with what effort, 
though in yain, she endeayours to escape ftrom 
it. The air is thick as during a heavy fall of 
snow, the darkness increases as the night sets 
in. And during this deep, endless winter 
night she hears sounds of lamentation from 
the east and from the west, fh>m creatures and 
from plants, from an expiring nature and a 
despairing humanity : and she sees life, with 
all its beauty, with all its loye, with its beat- 
ing heart, buried aliye under a humid layer of 
ice. The sky is dark and desolate, nowhere a 
look — ^nowhere a heart All is dead or dying 
saye suffering. Haye you obseryed the pro- 
found significance of the mythologies ? In the 
beginning, we see a diyine principle of light 
and warmth draw near the cold and mist, and 
from this union of light and darkness, fire and 
tears, is bom a god ; I belieye that something 
similar takes place with every human being 
who is bom to a deeper life, and something 
similar, also, happened to her who writes you 
these lines. 

« If you had seen her some years later, you 
would have found in her a great change. Her 



eyes, which tears dimmed for many years, now 
beam with inexpressible bliss. She has, as it 
were, risen again to new life. But whence 
this change? Perchance the dreams of her 
youth have been realised, and she has become 
a brave heroine, and eigoyed the triumphs of 
beauty, love, and honour. No ; the dreams of 
childhood have vanished ; youth is past, but she 
has nevertheless become young again, because 
in the depths of her soul, over its dark chaos, 
the words have been spoken, * Let there be 
light,' and the light has penetrated the dark- 
ness, and illumined it, and with her eyes fixed 
upon that light, she has exclaimed, ' Death t 
where is thy sting ? Grave I where is thy rio* 
tory?' Many a grave has since then opened 
and robbed her of some of those she most 
loved on earth. The sting of many a grief haa 
been and is still felt, but her heart still beate 
tranquilly. Despair is for ever passed, but not 
so its friiits. For, like those flowers that open 
only at night» it is only during the midnight 
hours of severe suffering that the soul of man 
opens to the light of the eternal stars." 

The Countess Hahn-Hahn, who rislted Miss 
Bremer at her country residence of Arsta a few 
years since, speaks of it as being remarkable 
in an historical point of view. The house is of 
stone, built during the Thirty Tears' War, with 
large and lofty apartments, overlooking the 
meadow where Gustavus Adolphus reviewed 
the army with which he marched into Livonia. 
It is surrounded with mag^ficent trees, the 
dark waters of the Baltic lying in the distance. 
Here Miss Bremer, with a beloved mother and 
sister, resides for a part of the year, and here 
many of our countrymen have had the pleasure 
of risiting her and enjoying her hospitality. 
One of these remarks of her, that in every 
thought and act she seems to have but one 
object — that of making her fellow-beings con- 
tented and happy. She is possessed of an 
ample fortune, and devotes her income mostly 
to charitable objects. In a recent severe win- 
ter, when the poor were dying with hunger 
and cold, hundreds through her means were 
warmed and fed, who would otherwise have 
perished. 

In addition to her other aooomplishments. 
Miss Bremer possesses a most delicate musical 
ear, and plays on the piano with great expres- 
sion and an exquisite touch, the wild songs of 
her native land, as well as the more elaborate 
works of the great masters. She also paints 
in water-colours, and her album conUuns finely 
executed miniatures of most of the remarkable 
persons she has known. 

As to Miss Bremer's fature, we do not con- 
sider her course by any means as ended. We 
know that in her works, as in her life, she 
aspires to that ascending metamorphosis, with- 
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out which the normal development of life is not 
accomplished. We know that she aspires to put 
the romance of individual life in closer connex- 
ion with the great romance of humanity, and 
that her present vifiit to the new world is con- 
nected with this view. We know that through 
the impressions here received, she hopes to 



realize and to give expression to ardent hopes 
and long-cherished visions. We know that 
** the light of her life's day, like that of the 
morning, will be. an ascending one, and that 
whether its beam shine through mist or through 
clear air, that the day will increase — the life 
wiU brighten.'' 
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SoMB thirty years ago the little town of Ber- 
gamo, in Italy, became eminent for its chorus- 
singers, while, by a singular contrast the actors 
were in the inverse ratio but indifferent. 

Some of the former became, afterwards, 
much distinguished, and indeed immortalixed 
themselves throughout Italy as singers, com- 
posers, and musicians of the first eminence, in 
the names of Donizetti, Gridelli, Leonora Blan- 
ch!, and Mario ; all of whom commenced their 
career as simple chorus-singers at Bergamo. 
Among other aspirants to fame, at this period, 
was a young man of very humble extraction, 
and to use a common saying, "poor as a 
church mouse," but withal of a most amiable 
disposition — unassuming, and much beloved by 
his companions. 

In Italy the orchestra are not, or were not, 
so recherche as in France; in the former 
country you enter the shop of a tailor and, ten 
to one, you find the master thereof playing 
** first fiddle," while his apprentices, by way of 
winding up the day agreeably, will make their 
appearance at the theatre, with their various 
orchestral instruments. 

The subject of this anecdote was one of this 
class; and, in order to contribute to the sup- 
port of an aged mother, united the functions of 
a chorister with the less harmonious, but more 
lucrative occupation of an humble snip. 

One morning it chanced that it was his good 
fortune to be sent to the celebrated singer, No- 
zari, in order to accommodate him with a pair 
of inexpressibles. After gazing on him atten- 
tively, Nozari asked the boy if he had not seen 
him before. 



"I believe so. Signer," he replied, **I have 
seen you at th6 theatre while I was engaged in 
the choruses." 

'* Have you anything of a voice f " asked No- 
zari. 

**No," was the reply, "I can hardly go up 

to 80L" 

" Let us try, my little fellow," said Nozari 
good-humouredly, as he approached the piano. 
" Now begin your gamut." 

This the youth timidly attempted, but when 
he arrived at the awful sol he got quite out of 
breath. 

"Now out with la" said Nozari. 

" Impossible, Signer — I cannot." 

" Out with it, you rascal." 

"La — la — la" — cried the lad. 

"Now for «t." 

"Oh, Signor, I can't." 

" Out with it, or I'll out of the window with 
you," roared Nozari. 

" Oh ! don't be angry, Signor— I'll try," ex- 
claimed the terrified boy, beginning with la — 
si — la — ^si, and ending with do. 

" That will do," said his preceptor, patting 
him caressingly on the head, " and," continued 
Nozari with an air of triumph, " follow it up, 
and you shall become the first tenor singer in 
Italy." 

Nozari's prophecy was realized; and the 
poor chorus-boy, through the introduction of a 
pair of inexpressibles, became "II prime tenor 
d' Italia," and the destined possessor of the im- 
mense fortune of two millions — and his name 
was RvBiNi ! 
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I LOOKiB Into thy glorioiui eyes, 
And felt my own tears sUrt, 

I law the pinionH of thy soul 
Droop round thy aching heart. 

I Ustened to thy thrilling roioe, 

And in ita tender tone 
I heard a wailing note of woe^ 

The eeho of my own I 



I held thy gentle hand tn mine, 
And in that mute caress, 

I learned a moumflil history 
The world will never guess. 

Sweet Psyche I closer to thy side 
Fbid thy unrallied wings, 

Lore, LoTe alone can lead thy steps 
To Lift's Immortal springs 1 



SZECH^NYI AND WESSELJ^NYL 



BT THDMAB DUNN SNGLI8H. 



In looking oyer yarious memoirs concern- 
ing the recent contest between the kingdom of 
Hungary and the Russo-Austrian empire, and 
examining the nature of the great reforms in 
Hungarian municipal goyemment, which called 
down the wrath of Austria, and thus ultimately 
effected the ruin of the Magyar, the reader 
may frequently meet the names of Sxech6nyi 
and WesseUnyi. Some curiosity may be felt 
in regard to the history of two men who haye 
occupied so important a part in European 
history, and whose moyements set in motion 
an engine which will neyer cease to operate 
until the empire of Austro-Russia is torn asun- 
der and reconstructed. We purpose to gratify 
that curiosity by brief and reliable memoirs. 

Count Stephen Szech^nyi * was a member of 
one of the most illustrious families in Hungary. 
When a young man, he took part in the war 
against Bonaparte. His daring courage during 
that contest won him the reputation of a braye 
and skilful officer, and fiye decorations as 
tokens of his seryices. Peace came at length. 
Szech^nyi then trayelled over Europe, examin- 
ing the manners and customs of the different 
nations. He reached England, where he re- 
mained for some time, deyoting himself to a 
thorough study of the English constitution, 
and the peculiarities of English jurisprudence. 
Nature had giyen Szech^nyi a mind freed from 
prejudice — an intellect of a high order, armed 
with an upright intention. He was a thorough 
student of the nature and character of his own 
people, especially the Magyar race from which 
he sprung; he was well aware of the great 
commercial and manufacturing capability and 
immense natural resources of Hungary; and 
he was thoroughly acquainted with the faults 
and disadvantages of the Hungarian form of 
government. Looking at all these, he was 
mortified by a comparison Of the condition of 
other countries with that of his own. He saw 
a portion of the people at home in serfage and 
ignorance— ^he observed his own peculiar order, 
the Magyars, resting contented with privileges 
which were contrary to the spirit and temper 
of the age ; and beheld around him at home 
only a dull, dead, and stagnant level, while the 
rest of the civilized world was stirring with 

* Pronoanced Se^hane-ye, with the accent on the mcond 
syllable. In the Magyar, sz haa the English soft sound 
of s, and ny the sound of the Spanish H. 



the many high hopes and noble improvements 
of the age. He determined to awaken the 
country f^om its apathy, and to rouse it to the 
great work of political self-regeneration. The 
great obstacle to his task was ignorance of his 
own .language. He was of one of the high 
aristocratic families who educated their chil- 
dren to speak German only, in order to win the 
favour of the Court ; and thus had grown to 
mature manhood without knowing the tongue 
of his ancestors. But his energetic determi- 
nation set to work, and in spite of his age, he 
became not only a master of the Magyar lan- 
guage, but one of its most eloquent speakers 
and spirited writers. In 1828, he made his 
first appearance publicly, as a member of the 
House of Magnates, where he startled the 
Court party by proposing to abandon the old 
custom of discussing the grievances done by 
government, and investigate what reforms were 
necessary to the strength of the realm and the 
happiness of the people. The government no- 
tified him at once, that the advocacy of liberal 
principles would not be permitted in an officer 
of the army. He replied by sending in his 
resignation. He thus regained his independent 
position as a free noble of Hungary, and taking 
advantage of the priyilege of his rank, con- 
tinued actively in his career. His speeches 
and essays were directed earnestly and effec- 
tively at the object in view. His style was a 
compound of rich humour and biting sarcasm, 
with the most thrilling and heart-stirring 
appeals. In his first issued treatise he at- 
tacked, with spirit and effect, all the weak- 
nesses of a constitution which he proclaimed 
to be old and moulded with the damp and 
decay of time ; and, though himself a great 
landed proprietor, and lord paramount over 
many vassals, assailed with vehemence the 
Hungarian feudal system, proclaiming it to be 
unjust to the serf, and dangerous to the noble, 
and in an effective manner presenting a con- 
trast between the condition of other nations 
and his own. 

The stirring appeals of Count Szech^nyi fell 
like drops of melted iron on the sleeping body 
politic, and the tones of his eloquence thrilled 
the great national heart. The meetings of the 
county courts began to be ft*equented by num- 
bers of the aristocracy, who had never before 
busied themselves with legislation ; the elections 
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of office-holders were conducted with more 
care ; the Magyar language began to prevail 
to the exclusion of the German, eyen in circles 
the most distinguished ; and the whole people 
to show the tokens of a coming energy. Sze- 
ch^nyi did not stop here. He organized the 
first political club ever known at Pest. It 
became much frequented; and upon yisiters 
and members Szech^nyi was careful to impress 
his ideas. In this way, the most important 
political facts, which could not be promulgated 
in print, were foroibly impinged upon a centre, 
whence, like the circles made by dropping a 
stone on the water, they spread wider and 
wider, until they extended to the uttermost 
▼erge of the great ocean of public opinion. In 
order to cultivate the sciences and the national 
tongue, he organized a society, to whose trea- 
sury he gave an entire year's income — thirty 
thousand dollars. This body attained a high 
position. The great river Danube, running 
through the heart of Hungary, being a com- 
paratively useless stream, he created that 
splendid system of steam navigation which 
now renders it the admiration of all Europe. 
The raising of horses being so important to 
Hungary, he gave it a new impulse by the 
establishment of a race-course at Pest. To 
farther assist in the cultivation of the national 
language, he erected a magnificent theatre at 
Pest, wherein he allowed no dramas to be re- 
presented, unless they were in the Magyar 
tongue. It was through his exertions that 
railroads were introduced into Hungary, and 
a magnificent suspension bridge thrown over 
the Danube, connecting the twin cities of Buda 
and Pest. Afterward, he undertook the greatr 
est and most important work of all, the regu- 
lation and improvement of the Tisza or Theiss 
river. This very rapid and powerful stream, 
running through the heart of Hungary, by its 
frequent inundations, held large amounts of 
land, under water, created a fearful malaria, 
and became the scourge of the country through 
which it passed. The principle of joint stock 
associations having now attained public confi- 
dence, Szech^nyi easily organized a company 
to carry on the great work of improving the 
river, combining with it a steam navigation 
company, connected with that already on the 
Danube. The two rivers having been brought 
together with a railroad from Pest to Szolnor, 
which was opened in September, 1847, the 
work was begun, and continued to a trium- 
phant completion. 

Meanwhile, the great Kossuth appeared on 
the political horizon of Hungary, and with him 
arose simultaneously two great Hungarian po- 
litical parties, both with the same aims and 
tendencies — but acting by different, if not an- 
tagonistic policies. That under Count Sze- 



ch^nyi, representing the moderate progression- 
ists, based its principles surely, and made its 
movements after a rigorous examination into 
the policy of every act. That under Kossuth, 
seeing that the coldly calculated steps of Sze- 
ch^nyi were often frustrated by the force or 
intrigues of the Court, resolved on more decided 
measures, and determined to oppose force with 
force, and intrigues with intrigues. This was 
called the party of active progress, and was 
the more numerous, embr^ing nearly the en-, 
tire body of active young men. A paper war 
began at once between Szech^nyi and Kossuth, 
first in the newspapers — the parties having 
under their control the two leading journals of 
Hungary — and afterwards in quite voluminous 
essays. The latter mode of contest was com- 
menced by Szech^nyi, in a work called ** The 
Oriental People. '^ In this, the Count, after 
acknowledging the political principles of Kos- 
suth, as contained in his speeches and writings, 
to be identical with his own, attacked severely 
the manner in which Kossuth was endeavour- 
ing to effect their triumph. He dilated upon 
the difficult political position of the country, 
which he believed called for the greatest pre- 
caution in the movements of reformers ; pointed 
out the danger with which she was menaced 
by the action of his opponent ; and prophesied 
that the inevitable result must be the political 
death and burial of Hungary. Kossuth, con- 
fident in the correctness of his position, took 
up the gauntlet, and replied in an equally able 
volume. In this he demonstrated the inutility 
of measures till then adopted ; objected that 
Count Szech^nyi had receded from a progres- 
sive to a conservative attitude, after having 
awakened the slumbering hopes of the nation ; 
and proved that in all he had done and said 
he had t)nly followed the lead formerly given 
him by the Count himself, in his speeches and 
writings. After numerous quotations to prove 
the truth of this assertion, he expressed a 
deep regret that the former apostle of reform 
seemed bent on retrogression, and conjured 
him, in the sacred name of his fatherland, to 
go on in his old course, avowing that he was 
willing to serve under him, as the meanest 
labourer, in a toil so noble. After this dispute, 
Szeoh^nyi sank to a low degree in public esti- 
mation. He was accused of arrogance and 
jealousy, and it was said that he was envious 
of the growing reputation of the man destined 
to supplant him as a leader of reform. With- 
out yielding either to Kossuth's entreaties or 
to public indignation, he continued to attack 
in his journal, the whole tenor of the progres- 
sive movement. 

In 1847, Kossuth was elected a member of 
the Lower House, in the Hungarian Diet. 
Count Szech^nyi, though a member by birth. 
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of the House of Magnates, had himself elected 
to the Lower House, in order, as he said, to 
watoh over, and check the eztrayagance of 
Kossuth. But the conduct of Kossuth in the 
Diet, was marked by mingled firmness, good 
sense, and moderation, and his opponent had 
no opportunity to oppose him or his measures. 
Nevertheless, he watched his course with evi- 
dent anxiety; and when the Hungarian re- 
forms were voted and obtained by the Diet of 
1848, he avowed his decided approval of the 
result, though he deprecated the manner in 
which it had been eflfected. To this expression 
of opinion, he added a sentence which proved 
to be ominous, — "Now," said he, *<that it is 
done, God give it a happy resulf 

It is not justice to Szech^nyi to assert that 
he was moved to his opposition by arrogance 
and jealousy. The truth of the matter seems 
rather to be that his clear mind saw the danger 
to which the country was exposed ; and upon 
this he sedulously brooded. Some expressions 
in his writings may have been dictated by the 
natural dislike which a great leader has to a 
rising rival; but after the reforms of 1848, he 
not only became reconciled to Kossuth, but 
even sat with him in the Cabinet, as Minister 
of Public Works. 

In such a situation as this, Szech^nyi was 
truly in his element. The hope to effectua}ly 
serve his country gave a new impulse to his 
active mind, and produced his celebrated and 
admirable plan of intercommunication, drawn 
up and presented to the Cabinet. In this he 
showed how the most remote parts of Hungary 
could be connected with the capital and each 
other by means of railroads and canals ; and 
how such improved modes of travel and trans- 
port would be rendered available to a proper 
defence and fortification of the country, and 
necessary to an improved and perfect strategy. 
But the picture drawn of what Hungary would 
become under an independent government, 
aroused the jealousy and anger of the House 
of Hapsburg. That corrupt, imbecile, and 
infamous dynasty soon began to develope more 
fully its purposes. As one by one its intrigues 
became fully exposed to the people, they weighed 
on the mind of Count Szech^nyi. At the end 
of the month of August, 1848, he was observed 
to be changed in disposition and manner ; his 
original gay and lively appearance had given 
place to the deepest gloom ; a dismal presenti- 
ment seized upon and possessed him ; and on 
the next day, with the fearful exclamation, 
<<0h, God! my country is lost!" he became a 
hopeless and incurable maniac. 

But this cruel fate did not relieve him from 
the mistrust and detestation of the public. He 
had achieved unpopularity, and it could not 
be averted by personal misfortune. Whether 



public opinion was right or wrong in regard to 
the motives which prompted his after course, 
a memory of what he had originally done for 
his country's benefit, should induce a leniency 
in reviewing any of his errors ; and posterity, 
in its cool and unbiassed judgment, will yet 
accord to him the justice of high praise, and a 
reputation for patriotism and statesmanship. 

Cotemporary with, or rather anterior to the 
advent of Szech^nyi, the Baron Nicholas Wes* 
sel^nyi* made his appearance at the head of 
the liberal party in Transylvania. A member 
of one of the most respected families in his 
native country, and a friend of Count Sze- 
ohdnyi, studying at the same time with the 
latter the political movements and reforms of 
the age, he was endowed with all the necessary 
character of a revolutionary leader. To cor- 
rect notions of politics and history, and a pure 
patriotism, he added great genius, splendid 
powers of oratory, effervescent character, stub* 
bom will, and the physical strength of a 
giant. In his youth he had travelled exten- 
sively. On his return home he introduced an 
improved system of grazing and agriculture, 
and became famous as one of the best farmers 
in Transylvania. On the appearance of Sze- 
ch^nyi upon the political stage, he at once 
entered public life as his warm friend and sup- 
porter, representing and expounding his prin- 
ciples with seal and effect. During the time 
that Transylvania was without her Diet, he 
entered that of Hungary, by right of his posi- 
tion as a Hungarian magnate, and there took 
a prominent stand beside the liberal leader. 
Meanwhile he was not idle in the domestic 
affairs of his own country. He excited an 
attention to all local matters in the Szek- 
ler and Magyar counties, re-established the 
election of the county office-holders, and thus 
stopped the barbarous manner which had 
been resorted to by government, in the absence 
of local checks, in effecting the levy of troops. 
These movements and repeated petitions at 
last induced King Francis the First; in 1884, 
to convoke the Diet of Transylvania. In this 
Diet, Wessel^nyi sat as an elected deputy from 
one of the Szekler counties, and soon became 
the leader of the liberal members. The prin- 
cipal officials were necessarily to be elected, 
and this was performed amid the greatest 
excitement. The numerous grievances under 
which the nation had suffered so long, gave 
rise to bitter expressions, fiery invective, and 
prolonged discussions. The publication of the 
debates being forbidden by the Emperor, the 
prohibition excited the deepest ill-feeling, and 
was denounced by the liberals, headed by Wes- 

* Pronounced Vesfi-<i4ane-yej the accent on the third 
syllable. The t and xs in the Magyar hare the sound of 
fA—more strongly uttered In the double f . 
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Bel^nyi, in the most decided terms. At length, 
in February, 1845, the Diet was dissoWed by 
an arbitrary decree of Francis the First, and 
the nation placed under the absolute control 
of the Archduke Ferdinand d'Este. This mon- 
ster, impetuous and devoid of talent, united 
in himself, in an eminent degree, the tjrranny 
and cruelty of the Hapsburgs and Borgias, 
from whom he was descended. He it was who, 
in 1846, originated the cruel butcheries in 
Gallicia, exposing the nobles to all the horrors 
of a serrile insurrection ; and his conduct as 
ruler of Transylvania was not less bloody and 
barbarous. All the liberals who had taken 
active parts in the Diet were arraigned under 
various false charges, witnesses were suborned, 
and all the machinery of state prosecutions, 
with predetermined convictions, brought to 
bear against them. The principal object of 
this persecution was Nicholats Wessel^nyi ; and 
against him the most notoriously false and 
infamous charges, sustained by bought and 
perjured witnesses, were urged. Armed by 
such weapons, the Archduke caused him to be 
indicted without the requisite forms of law ; 
and Wesseltayi, seeing that it was determined 
to condemn him, even should he prove his in- 
nocence, passed over to Hungary, out of the 
jurisdiction of the Transylvanian municipali- 
ties. But the minions of power were not to 
be foiled. The hounds were put on the scent 
in Hungary ; the county meetings were care- 
fully watched by the Austrian spies; single 
words or phrases were taken from his speeches, 
and combined with unwarranted innuendoes; 
and the train laid for the mine which was to 
explode at the proper time beneath the victim. 
The infamous design succeeded. Nicholas 
Wessel^nyi was tried and condemned to three 
years' imprisonment. He had the right to 
appeal to the King ; but to this his pride would 
not suffer him to stoop ; and, though in a deli- 
cate state of health, he submitted without far- 
ther effort to the judgment of the court, and 
entered as a prisoner in the fortress of Buda. 
There he was incarcerated in a damp and un- 
healthy casemate, eleven feet by six in extent ; 
and from such a dungeon, and the treatment 
he received, his health soon declined. After 



four months of intense suffering, which m^t 
neither sympathy nor aid, a surgeon of high 
rank in the medical staff of the Austrian army 
by chance visited his prison, and asked to see 
the celebrated patriot, Wesseltoyi. Shocked 
at the shattered constitution of the prisoner, 
he add^ressed a warm and spirited remonstrance 
to the King, the result of which was a suspen- 
sion of the sentence and permission for the 
victim to leave his prison until his health was 
restored. He went to Graefenberg, in order 
to try the water-cure. Some time after the 
accession of the emperor-king, Ferdinand the 
Fifth, his name was included in a general 
amnesty. He remained at Graefenberg three 
years, and the only result of the labours of 
Priesstnitx was that, at the end of that time, the 
noble patriot returned home with wei^k eyes, 
and in a few more months became totally blind. 

At the commencement of the reforms of 
1848, WesseUnyi could not refrain ftom again 
going to Pest, to take an active part in the 
new era of Hungary, for which his knowledge 
and talent fitted him so well. Although blind, 
he was elected mayor of a Hungarian county, 
and by virtue of that position, took his seat 
once more in the Upper House of the National 
Assembly. But he was now no more the ener- 
getic champion of constitutional reform. The 
bliad Samson had not even the power to shake 
the pillars of the senate-house ; the once strong 
leader had become weak and dispirited ; apd 
as the Austrian government began more openly 
to display its evil intents on the liberty of Hun- 
gary, he abandoned the Diet, and returned to 
Graefenberg. There, we believe, he yet remains. 

We have thus given brief sketches of the 
lives and actions of two of the most able of the 
patriots of Hungary — ^men who threw aside the 
prejudices of eoHe and education, and devoted 
themselves to the emancipation of the down- 
trodden, and the progress to liberalism of their 
beloved country. The brilliancy of Kossuth's 
career eclipsed theirs — but cannot prevent 
them from being enrolled among men worthy 
of the admiration of mankind, and placed side 
by side in the estimation of the unbiassed his- 
torian, with the most noted benefactors of the 
human race. 
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A roND remembrance, underlying thought. 
Throughout the ooeupation of my dajs, 

In reasauranoe of the Beantiftal has brought 
Each night M>me reeolleetion of thy laya ; 

Some pastoral note which, from thy oatan pipe, 
Still lingers in the hoUoiw of my ear, 

Attuned when upland flalda were waTtng ripa, 
Or meadows held the ieamn'a leafy Uer. 
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A tone which holds thy presenoa, like the Urd 
That poured its lonely spirit into thine. 

Until, at dusk, no other sound is heard 
SaTe what it snog to thee within the lofty pine 

No other Toice save that thine ear had caught 
Arising from the Tocal erening throng. 

And poured into mine own until, o'erfraught. 
My soul makes vamrw only in thy long. 



MILLARD FILLMORE, 
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BT K. W. OBISWOIrP. 



Tbm Bian in our skies have for the most part 
arisen from the earth. Amid its conTuUions 
the elements of light haye gathered along the 
sorfaee, and ascended higher and higher into 
the upper air, to remain there in serene or 
torbnlent splendour. Bat they have not been 
reprodaotiYe. We can remember the track of 
every luminary that is aboye the horizon. It 
is a law of our atmosphere that it rarely sus- 
tains in its loftier regions any object that does 
not derive its force and capacity and buoyancy 
from an original contact and sympathy with 
its lower and primitiye elements. With very 
few exceptions, what have seemed planets, 
native in their places, have become dim, and 
fidtered in their spheres, and disappeared. 
Everything else may be common in these calmer 
and clearer elevations: everything but lifting 
and sustaining energy and activity. 

The great personages of the period of our 
formation; the suggesters, counsellors and 
leaders, who made a constellation so extraor- 
dinary that it is unexampled in the histories 
of states with fixed conditions, were in nearly 
all pases from humble positions, from the 
oommon level, or below it. In all revolutions 
the patriman class hesitates or opposes at the 
beginning; they have comparatively little to 
gain ; the field is apt to be left to the unknown ; 
and when they come forward to stamp their 
names upon the hearts of nations, they bring a 
foresight and judgment, a wisdom and resolu- 
tion, that in their perfeotness and subtlest 
combinations are evolved most frequently amid 
the toils and conflicts of ordinary life. It is 
for this reason that the first age of a state is 
often its most eminent age for displays of 
capacity and virtue ; the institutions which are 
built upon success, commonly secure to fami- 
lies by whom success has been achieved a per- 
petual eigoyment of its best fruits. With us 
it is different ; we are aU hereditary statesmen ; 
the fathers of the republic left it for the su- 
preme (Governor to bestow on whom He would 
the seals of his nobility ; and as such step out 
from among the masses, it is our distinction 
that we give them recognition and authority ; 
our triumph, that they lead us through justice 
to greatness and glory. 

Very few of these fathers of ours were in- 
heritors of distinction. Washington was almost 



the only gentleman, by right of birth, in all 
that astonishing company of thinkers and ac- 
tors; two or three Virginians, John Jay of 
New York, and half a doxen meaner men from 
other provinces, were exceptions ; but Frank- 
lin was a printer's boy, Sherman a shoemaker* 
Knox a bookbinder, Oreene a blacksndth, John 
Adams and liarshall the sons of poor farmersy 
and Hamilton, the most subtile, fiery, and elec- 
trical, but at the same time the most composed 
and orderly genius of all, excepting only the 
unapproachable Chief, was of as humble parent^ 
age as the rest, and himself at the beginning 
the clerk of a shopkeeper. And if we come 
down to a later period, Daniel Webster was 
the son of a country farmer, and was rescued 
from the occupation of a drover only by the 
shrewd observation of Christopher Gore, whom 
he called upon for adrice in respect to a diffi- 
culty arising from the sale of a pair of steers ; 
and John C. Calhoun was the son of a tanner 
and currier ; the father of Henry Clay, ** the 
Mill-^boy of the Slashes," was of the poorer 
class of Baptist ministers ; Martin Yan Buren 
during the fitful leisure of the day gathered 
pine-knots to light his evening studies ; Thomas 
Corwin was a waggouer ; Silas Wright, by herit- 
age, a mechanic ; and many others among our 
statesmen, who receive the applause and reve- 
rence of mankind, passed their earlier years 
at what in other countries would be idmost 
impassable distances from the eminences they 
now occupy. Their names are the compressed 
lustres with which the column of American hie- 
tory, rising in stately grandeur, is belted; 
they are the inriting balls of light which encir- 
cle the tree of Liberty as warding swords of fire 
were set about the tree of knowledge. 

The thirteenth President of the United Stat«i 
frurnishes, in his history, pother illustration of 
this operation of our system ; and it is a truth, 
pregnant of encouragement, that he is of those 

** WhoM high endMTOiiTs v«re an imrftid light 
Th»t made the path before them alwajt bri^l; 
More BkllfUl in aelf-knowledge^ eyen more pure 
Aa tempted more: 

Who in % ttaie when men an t^wirttil alili 
To eTil for a gnard againat worse ill, 
And what in quality or act it beat 
Doth aeldom on a right foundation veat, 
StUl ftsM good on good alone, and owe 
To Tirtaa awy trluDph that Ih^ know." 
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Ht is detoend^d finon * Cfmnootlout faniMr, 
wlio, in lu0 youth, in the early part of the 
Uet oentury, w«» taken trmm a fishing Teasel 
^on whioh he waa employed, by a pirate, by 
whom, for his ftrmneae in refusing to join his 
party, he was k^ several months a prisoner, 
until, by a conspiracy, he obtained poesessien 
of the ship, and suoeeeded in bringing it into 
Boston, where the buooaneers were hanged. 
The family removed from Franklin, near Nor- 
wich, to Bennington in Vermont, whenoe a 
branoh of it went to Summer Hill, Cayuga 
County, New York, where Millaud Fillmorb 
was bom on the seyenth of January, in the 
year 1800* His father was then and is now 
a cultivator of the soil; he lives in Erie County, 
New York, not far from Buffalo, and while still 
with his own hands moving the scythe or scat- 
tering the seed, he may talk proudly with his 
companions of his son who is placed at the 
head of the greatest of nations. 

The limited means of the family prevented 
young Fillmore from receiving any better edu- 
cation than was offered in the very imperfect 
district schools of the time ; and when he was 
fifteen years of age he was sent, first to Li- 
vingston County, and afterwards to a village 
nearer his home, to learn the business of a 
clothier, as carding and cloth-dressing, or the 
woollen manofaoture in a small way, is called 
in the Northern States. A subscription library 
was formed in the neighbourhood, and every 
hour that was not occupied with mechanical 
duties was devoted to reading. With know- 
ledge grew the love of knowledge, and the few 
books in history, biography, and travel, to 
which he had aooess, became thoroughly fa- 
miliar. The smallness of the library may not 
have been a disadvantage. A doxen books are 
frequently of more value in the cultivation of 
a mind and the formation of a character than 
a thousand. The Bible, Shakespeare, Milton's 
Prose, Wordsworth, good Histories of Greece, 
Borne, England, and our own country, with a 
Cyclopsedia for the background and vacant 
places, are as much as the clearest and strong- 
est understanding can master in a dozen years ; 
and he who apprehends these is educated, for 
all duty and enjoyment. Millard Fillmore, 
we may readily believe, made the best use of 
the authors within his reach. Certainly, when 
he had been four years in his apprenticeship, 
his faculties were so trained and developed, 
and in such vigorous action, and through the 
rude exterior of the young clothier shone out 
a character of such nobleness, that Judge 
Walter Wood, of Cayuga County, to whom he 
became known at this period, urged him to 
study the law, and to meet the objection of his 
poverty, offered the necessary means, in confi- 
dence that such a person would some time have 



the ability and will to pay him from the fruits 
of a lncratiY« praetioe. His generous ofers 
w«re considered and accepted ; the apprentiee 
bought has unexpired -time ; and for two yean 
(except during the winter months, wh«n he 
taught school, in order, as far sp possible, te 
defray his own expenses), he pursued his legal 
studies in the oflioe of his patron, with the in- 
dustry and perseverance whioh have distin* 
guished him through life. 

In 1822 he removed to BuJEalo, and at the 
close of another year, passed in study and 
instruction, he was admitted to the bar. Un- 
willing, with his untried powers, to enter inte 
competition with the leaders of his proiessioii 
in the county, he retired to Aurora, near his 
father's farm, and began there the practice of 
his new vocation. His integrity as well as his 
capacity were appreciated by a communis 
that had watched with deeply interested atten- 
tion his advancement, and his suooess sur- 
passed his expectations. In 1826 he was maar^ 
ried to Abigail Powers, the daughter of .a 
clergyman in the village, and in 1829, he was 
elected one of the members for the county in 
the State Assembly. In this body he held a 
place three years, distinguishing hUnself on all 
occasions by a practical wisdom in affairs, and 
by fearlessness, tact, and energy in their diree* 
tLon. He was particularly conspicuous for aa 
active and influential advocacy of the abotitica 
of imprisonment for debt, and his conduct in 
every way so commended him to his constitn* 
ency, as to assure him at all times of their 
ready support In 1829 he was admitted a 
counsellor in the Supreme Court, and in 1880 
he took up his residence in Buffalo. He had 
been all the while so diligent a student, and 
his abilities as an advocate had been displayed 
so frequentiy, and with such eminent success, 
that he had no difiicnlty in forming a most 
advantageous partnership with -one of die 
principal lawyers of the county. In 1882 Mr. 
Fillmore was elected a representative in the 
Twenty-third Congress, in which he served 
with industry, but with the modesty becoming 
a new member, and therefore without attract- 
ing much attention except from those who were 
familiar with the processes by which the busi- 
ness of the House was accomplished. At the 
end of his term he resumed his place in the 
courts, but in 1836 the people again demanded 
his presence in Washington ; and his conduct, 
particularly in the committee of elections, in 
the celebrated case from New Jersey, esta- 
blished his reputation, at least with his party, 
for the most valuable qualities of a legialator 
and statesman. To the next Congress he was 
chosen by the largest m^ority that had ever 
been given in his district, and we have the 
I measure of his reputation am(mg his peers and 
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Msoeiates at this time, in his seleetioii for the 
respoDflible position of Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, in which ia reated 
the leadership of the ascendant side of the 
Honse. In the duties of this post, at a trying 
and yery important crisis, he manifested the 
industry of occupation, dignity of manner, and 
efficient practical talent, which had, in all 
stations, secured for him respect and confi- 
dence. At the close of the Twenty-seventh 
Congress he stood invested with the fame, 
which communities award with instinctive and 
unerring sagacity, of b«ng a leader of the 
nation, one of the few fh>m all parties, whose 
wisdom and virtue elevate them above all, into 
the atmosphere of the common reverence. 

His ftnends were anxious for his continuance 
in public life, but he declined with unalterable 
decision. In an address to the electors of his 
county, dated at Washington on the 18th of 
July, 1842, after a reviewal of the then recent 
history and present condition of affairs, he 
says: — 

*' Pardon the personal vanity, though it be 
a weakness, that induces me to recur for a 
moment to the cherished recollections of your 
early friendship and abiding confidence. I 
cannot give vent to the feelings of my heart 
without it. It is now nearly fourteen years 
since you did me the unsolicited honour to 
nominate me to represent you in the State 
Legislature. Seven times have I received re- 
newed evidence of your confidence by as many 
elections, with constantly increasing majori- 
ties ; and, at the expiration of my present 
Congressional term, I shall have served you 
three years in the State and eight years in the 
National Councils. I cannot call to mind the 
thousand acts of generous devotion from so 
many friends who will ever be dear to my 
heart without feeling the deepest emotions of 



gratitude. I came among you a poor and 
fHendless boy. Ton kindly took me by the 
hand, and gave me your confidence and sap- 
port. Ton have conferred upon me distinction 
and honours, for which I could make no ade- 
quate return but by an honest and untiring 
effort faithftdly to discharge the high trusts 
which you confided to my keeping. If my 
humble efforts have met your approbation, I 
freely admit that, next to tiie approval of my 
own conscience, it is the highest reward which 
I could receive for days of unceasing toil, and 
nights of sleepless anxiety. I profess not to 
be above or below the common fi«ilties of our 
nature. I will therefore not disguise the fact 
that I was highly gratified at my first election 
to Congress, yet I can truly say that my utmost 
ambition has been satisfied. I aspire to no- 
thing more, and shall retire from the exciting 
scenes of political strife to the quiet enjoy- 
ments of my own family and fireside, with 
still more satisfaction than I felt when first 
elevated to this distinguished station." 

In the same year he returned to the quiet 
practice of his profession ; but in 1844, the dele- 
gation from New York, in the Whig National 
Convention, voted for his nomination for the 
Vice-Presidency, and the State Convention of 
his party presented him in opposition to Silas 
Wright, for the office of Qovenun*. - It was a 
conflict that he would gladly have avoided, 
and the only one in which he was ever de- 
feated. In 1847, he was elected Controller 
of the Finances, and he then removed to Al- 
bany, to discharge the duties of that office, 
which he held until February, 1849, when he 
resigned it to enter upon those of the Vice- 
Presidency, to which he had been called by 
the election of 1848. By another summons, he 
is now in what Kossuth has styled the <* most 
honourable position in the world." 
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VICTIMIZEI>— A TALE, 



BT KATS OAMPBSLL. 



(See BngTBTlng.) 



'< I know % maiden ftir to see, 

TakeeanI 
She can boQi IUm and Meodly be^ 
Beware I beware! 
Trust her not, 
She ia Iboling thee.^ 

Hmuar. 

Tbb summer sun rises and sets, the winter 
wind whisties and howls upon a vast deal of 
variety in this peculiar world. How curiously 
we all jog on together in our great journey ; — 
bow we jostie and push, how we smile and 



cringe, how we weep and wail, how we plan 
and act, how we compass and do nothing; 
then how we philosophize and theorize (the 
fortunate individuals), and how we grumble 
and groan (the unfortunates) I Heaven bless 
the ones who find out the knack of getting 
along — or Heaven doti seem to bless them 
without the trouble of asking ; and so the pre- 
sent smiles upon us, few care to think of dying 
beds and thorny pillows. 
But let none be led to undertake that» for 
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the folfllmeat of which there is no ooneeioiu- 
nees of power in their sonle. *<It oomes 
n^inrally, eyery bit of it," as the Isdiee My 
of the ronge on their cheeks, or the gentlemen 
of an exuberant mnetache. What yon can't 
do, yon can't ! — ^the only trouble ia to find out 
exactly of what you are capable; and some 
people, rather than trouble themeeWes on that 
score, choose to belicTe they can accomplish 
anything. Convenient belief ! happy people I 

Of this class we hare a case in point— or 
rather k family of cases. Mr. and Mrs. Flash, 
Mr. Tom Flash, son and heir, Misses Esther 
and Julia Flash. 

Mr. Flash was tall and dark, thin and lank, 
gray hair, keen eyes, pinched nose, pinched 
month. Son and heir a softened copy ; in fact 
handsome enough to elicit admiration enough 
to engraft flourishing shoots upon his natu- 
rally well-dcTeloped organ of self-esteem. Mrs. 
Flash was small and delicate ; a faded beauty, 
wearing her diminished charms gracefully; 
bestowing a great deal of soft, insinuating 
advice upon everybody, which had one merit: 
it generally tended to the accomplishment of 
her wishes, — if people followed it ! 

Then the daughters, it is of them we haye 
most to say. Fine girls, both of them! — 
bom to fill places in this world — at least 
Esther, who was tall and showy, rather sharp- 
featured, perhaps, but perfectly well out, black 
eyes, raven black hair, and good figure, a trifle 
too hard in its outline, but dashing and spirited. 
Let Miss Esther stand in a ball-room, and want 
for attention five minutes ! — there was such 
tremendous dignity and eompdlingneaa in her 
air, that half a dozen gentlemen felt of neces- 
sity that they must fly to the rescue ; more 
like culprits than cavaliers, certainly, but that 
was nothing. It was singular how, with all 
this power over the sterner sex, Esther had 
reached the age of five-and-twenty, at the 
lowest computation, without << victimizing" 
some one to her fancy, since she had known 
f^om the nursery that the end and aim of a 
woman's life was to get married. 

Mr. Flash had held a comfortable berth in 
the Custom-House nearly all his life ; but how 
the Flash family lived so much better than 
other people in their circumstances, was a 
mystery not easily solved. Few people can 
maintain a position, however insignificant, 
without means, and Mr. Flash had quite a 
complicated set; they might have got along 
comfortably to the end of the chapter, had 
not Mr. Tom, as he grew up, enlarged even on 
these, in such an imprudent manner as to pro- 
duce considerable embarrassment in the family 
councils. 

*' Betrenchment," said Mr. Flash, facing 
bravely the necessity of the case. 



«0h nor* said his helpmeet, softly. 

« What then ?" said Flash. 

•'Marriage," suggested Mn. Flash. 

«< Fudge !" said Flash. 

« JuUa," said Mrs. Flash. 

« Oh I " said Flash. 

"Tes ; she is old enough." 

** If she succeeds as well as Esther, we shall 
get along bravely," muttered Flash, relapsing 
into gloom. 

« She will do better," said Mrs. Flash. 

« Ah t how know you that ?" 

" I have a presentiment." 

" Bah I" 

** VLj dear Flash, have you ever had cause 
to distrust my judgment ?" 

<* I don't know that I ever consulted it." 

<<Try it once," said Mrs. Flash, sweetly. 

"For how long?" 

"Six months." 

" Not an hour over." 

"Agreed!" 

And this was the " matrimonial breakfast" 
which brought Julia Flash upon the carpet. 

Miss Julia was eighteen at this time ; consi- 
dered still as a mere school-g^rl by her advanced 
sister, and carefully kept out of the parlour and 
all other public places. She seemed quite con- 
tent that it should be so. She did not pout or 
flounce if Esther gave her a warning word 
when the door-bell rang, while she was practis- 
ing at the piano, or slumbering upon the sofa ; 
she went out of the room directly, with a quiet, 
gliding step, and a stealthy glance at the door 
firom under her sweeping lashes. On a first 
inspection, you would say she had no individu- 
ality ; but there you were in error : never was 
there a more complete character; but there 
was something so soft, smooth, waving, unde- 
fined, in the lines of her form and face, that 
you were not likely to be struck at first, as you 
would be afterwards, on observing that tiiat 
soft red lip could curl, and did curl, with a 
flashing g^eam of quiet scorn, and that those 
brooding, downcast eyes, firom which the lids 
were seldom raised, possessed a power almest*^ 
startling. Despite the habitual quietude of her 
manner, the apparent want of interest in other 
people's concerns, indeed, the complete indif- 
ference she seemed to feel with regard to her 
own, under the waving tresses of her satin- 
like hair worked busily a brain with a deep 
purpose— with a strong, settled purpose ; in her 
heart burned steadily a compelling ambition. 
It might not be a very noble, or a very dark^ 
or a very great ambition, but it was sufficiently 
calculating to achieve iUelf^ and so the girl 
was satisfied, — ^what need to find fault ? She 
at least made use of all the capacities of her 
soul ; she cultivi^ted them tiU they grew rank 
and strong, and defied foreign control. If she 
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had had high moral qaalities, what a bright 
light she might have been ! Bat what kind of 
an atmosphere had her home been to foster 
snch? She merely walked in the way she 
knew best. All her life she had heard the 
miseries of poverty nneeasingly lamented and 
contemned. Fed with the oontinual snpply of 
pernicious literature, which was all that found 
entrance to the house, she had learned to 
regard as necessary to existence, a home of 
luxury, and a sphere where as a star she 
might receiye that flattery and adulation to 
which in secret she was anything but indif- 
ferent. 

Then she looked at her beauty, and con- 
trasted herself with her sister, and felt a Tivid 
happiness at the thought of rising superior to 
her family — of surpassing them all ; her father, 
with his penetrating, subtle mind ; her mother, 
whose ambition centred on such petty projects ; 
her brother, With half of whose resources she 
had mastered any fate ; and her sister, so firm 
in the belief of her own potency, albeit so little 
had been achiered. *<And I, unaided," she 
said, *' whom they think so childish, so inno- 
cent, shall save all their credit — shall compass 
more than all they have done together I — and 
why is this? Because I triil it ; — ^I know I am 
able to do it, and small obstacles do not frighten 
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me. 

It was towards the height of the winter sea- 
son ; parties were in full career. Mrs. Flash 
gave one. She understood these things. No 
one's parlours were bo hushed in silvery light, 
or so softly curtained with fleecy drapery be- 
fort the atrival of guests, and nowhere reigned 
such gaiety, such abandon, such brilliancy, 
after the rooms filled. Nobody ever had so 
many shadowy nooks, or such convenient, low 
windows opening on balconies, such a profusion 
of nodding exotics, and such quantities of bi- 
jouterie to talk about. Nobody's suppers were 
80 recherche, no one's punch-bowl was so ft^ 
qvently replenished. Alasl poor human na- 
tarel How many fancy gentlemen lounged 
indifferently through the dancing rooms, th«A 
snug withdrawing room, and the hall, to re- 
cover with startling suddenness from suspended 
animation, on finding themselves around thai 
punch-bowl I It was shocking — it was any>- 
thing but flattering to the fair nymphs of the 
festal scene — ^but here lay the secret of Mrs. 
Flash's success in party-giving. 

On the memorable evening in question, Julia 
Flash glided into the parlours, before any others 
of the family had made their appearance ; and 
very lovely she looked, as she stood before a 
fine pier-glass, and roved orer the reflection 
on its surface, with a sort of tranquil anima- 
tion. She was dressed rery simply ; it was no 
part of Julia's taetios to make enemies un- 



necessarily, or to alarm people, — ^which often 
amounts to the same thing. No mammae 
should be made uneasy, and no daughters 
spiteful through her, to-night — ^through her 
ch^ss at least. A flash stole through her 
downcast lids, and a little sarcastic smile dim- 
pled the comers of her mouth for an instant, 
as she repeated the last words of her soUloqay 
— ** through her dress oi Uatt," 

A plain white robe, of exceedingly girlish 
fashion, draped her yielding form ; a bouquet 
of forget-me-nots rested their bright eyes 
against her neck of ideal beauty, and her fair 
hair clung lovingly to her slender throat On 
her round, white arm, was clasped a serpent 
of glistening gold, with ruby eyes, and slender, 
forked tongue, which the girl from time to time 
regarded attentively, as she slowly paced the 
rooms with noiseless footfall; and the same 
quick, flashing smile, kept ever stealing to her 
lips as she walked and hummed the fragment 
of a song. 

Presently her mother came in with an ap- 
proving salutation, and then Esther, gaily and 
showily dressed, with a scarce restrained glance 
of contempt at the girlish form of Julia. Then 
the rooms began to fill, and the hum of con- 
versation ensued. Blderly ladies looked at the 
new candidate for matrimony with a pitying 
condescension ; elder daughters dismissed her 
from their thoughts after the first glance, and 
those nearer her own age favourably compared 
their dress and style with hers. 

And the gentlemen ! well, they scarcely no- 
ticed her till the dancing commenced ; for she 
was, as we know, not at all obtrusive. But at 
last, a cadet, who had picked up her bouquet, 
without thinking to beg permission to retain it, 
took compassion on the shy little girl, who 
stood in the comer under a silver sconce, and 
led her to a quadrille which was forming. Per- 
haps the young gentleman had a lurking idea 
of the strong contrast his dark blue uniform 
and eagle buttons would stand beside that 
white dress, or perhaps he really was disin- 
terested. 

What they said is not recorded. One caa 
talk a great deal, however, in a quadrille, and 
before long the coal-black eyes of <* Young 
America" had turned from the contemplation 
of his new uniform, to the quiet face beside 
him, while Arom under those deep lashes, Julia 
glanced from time to time, till the vexed oall 
of the musicians, and the nods and becks of 
those around them, recalled the young oouple 
to the mysteries of the dance. The cadet co- 
loured to the roots of hie well-oiled locks, and 
led out with a nervous twitch; but the fair 
Julia glided forward with a quiet grace, and a 
sly, sweeping smile lh>m out her dro<^ing eye8» 
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which ohained attention in « moment. The 
battle was fought, the Tietory won ; and that 
smile had gained it 1 While the ladies stared 
at her with the lurking idea that she was des- 
tined to become a rival, the men gathered 
round her to solicit her hand for ensuing 
dances. Her charming self-possession, her shy 
audacity, her bewitching dancing, had en- 
shanted them. 

Poor Esther Flash grew pale to the lips as 
she beheld JuUa led up the long rooms by a 
gentieman, to haye obtained whose society ex- 
clusiTely for half an hour, would hare covered 
her with self-gratulation for a whole campaign. 
"Why, mother I" she said nerrously to Mrs. 
Flash, who stood near. 

** I knew it 1" said that lady in a low, trium- 
phant tone. **I knew it I She will save us all. 
Don't thwart her, Esther; but if you know 
your own interest, you'll let her work her own 
way, and help her where you can. I was just 
such another — still and deep ; but I hadn't the 
benefit of living in the world as she has had. 
For my advantages I made a very good match. 
Ton did not know I was a sempstress, did 
you?" 

Estiier was horrified I She forgot she had 
promised to dance, and turned her back upon 
her partner. She only saw Julia in her own 
pet recess, and the tall figure of her intel- 
lectual admirer beside her. She lifted her 
eyes from time to time towards his proud head, 
and smiled with rare sweetness, but said little; 
while the gentleman, as if inspired, went on, 
on, till (Esther saw it then, though she per- 



suaded herself next morning it must have been 
a dream) Julia's littie white hand fluttered 
over her bouquet for a moment, and then the 
blue-eyed flowers rested near two hearts in- 
stead of one. 

The room whirled to Esther. She wondered 
why so many people stood in groups and talked 
fast, and looked at Julia; why, through the 
back-parlour door, so many men were seen de- 
scending the sturs, so few ascending. Then 
Julia was dancing again — ^not with the boy 
cadet this time — ^and an admiring circle stood 
and watched her flying steps, and crowded 
round her as her partner led her to her seat. 
Then she heard her mother's voice speaking 
with a thin tone of sympathy, « Esther, you 
had better retire — ^you do not look well ;" and 
so she glided out of the room, and sought her 
own apartment, to grow cool, and wonder who 
it wae who had taken the game of life out of 
her hands so completely in one short hour. 

It was a mighty fall poor Esther made that 
evening 1 In a moment, almost, her precious, 
all-sustaining self-esteem had deserted her, and 
left her stripped of all resources, save that of 
cringing at the shrine of the new deity. She 
turned the bitter morsel over and over, and at 
last, with a philosophy worthy a better cause, 
aeeq>ted it. 

And so Julia Flash stepped quietiy into her 
appropriate place, and laid her head upon her 
pillow that night, with the fullest conscious- 
ness that she had not overrated her powers, but 
that a future, auspicious as she chose to make 
it, lay before her. 
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ABDRESSBD TO MBS. TATLOR ON THB DEATH Of HER ILLUSTRIOUS HUSBAND. 



B T MRS. J. &. OR AT. 



Wnp^ lister, weep, tnr thou hart caoM Ibr weeping— 
Mourn, in tears of deepert sorrow, mourn; 
Yet canst thon not awake the loTed one sleeping; 
Nor bid the wlngM sonl to earth return— 
Nor wonldrt thon ; he Is gone, all storms above, 
Balmed by a nation's tears, shrined in his ooantiy's love. 

But let ns weep with thee, for thy departed 
Was onrs, a people's proudly chosen ehlef ; 
We shared thy triumphs; shalt thon be deserted 
In thy lone luxury of sUent grief? 
We come, we come, a sorrowing fkmlly 
We gather ronnd his tomb to weep our tears with thee. 

See, how he resteth on his march of glofyl 
Reposing on his hard>won eouoh of Jhmel 
When History's pen records our country's story. 
Proudly she'll dwell on Taylor's honoured 
Resaea de la Palma, Monterey, 
And Bnena Ylsta's ToJce, shall speak his eulogy. 



Wake, sleeper, wake: behold the nation's crUf I 
The bfllows ft«t againrt the sounding shore; 
Contention's waves are up ; the tempert rises ; 
Deep-^leth nnto deep with angry roar; 
What hand but thine— Bat hush, oar God is here! 
ffis hand is on the helm, our bark hath nought to fearl 

All ftellng, save of woe^ be dead, and shronded— 
Hid 'neath the pall that shades oar heroes elay— 
There let it rest, the nation's heart is crowded 
With none saTe pure and lo^ng thoughts toslayl 
Of patriot, Ihther, warrior! who would now 
Pluck one green lanrBl4eaf ftom thine Ulnstdoua brow 1 



Her words of consolation JBareh hath spoke 
Hath brought her balm thy brulsM heart to heal- 
But hart thou not some Ibndly-eherished token- 
Some hope's sure anchor cart within the yell f * 
01 memories sweet, of mercies asked and given t 
Angels, on love's bright wings, wafting our hopei tS 
boavsnl 



A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF GENERAL TAYLOR. 



BT rSBDKIKA BRIHIB. 



I SAW him but twice, the hero of the Mezioan 
Wttr, the chief man in power in the United 
SUtes, the late President Zachary Taylor; hat 
enongh to feel that I saw in him-^ 

** An honeft mftn, ibe nobl«st work of QodI" 

The first time was a beaatifol evening, on 
the green grounds around the White House. 
The Potomac glistened in the setting sun, a 
band of music in the grounds was playing the 
*' Star-spangldd Banner," and a gay crowd of 
men and women, and children, with nurses and 
negroes, were walking about, eig eying the 
CTening, the music, the green grounds, and the 
view of the noble river, with the Washington 
Monument in giant proportions rising on its 
banks. President Taylor was among them, 
not as the kings of Europe when they come 
down among the people, surrounded by guards 
or star-spangled attendants; no, but unat- 
tended, alone, plain in attire as the plainest of 
the citisens around him, the greatest part of 
whom were strangers to him. Yet he seemed 
to feel that he was among fHends, and his 
honest face, and his unassuming bearing, his 
straight-forward, friendly manner, the firm 
and cordial pressure of his hand, made a (Hend 
OTen of the stranger who was for the first time 
introduced to him. He stood there serene, 
smiling to the children who were running 
about and tumbling in the grass in uncon- 
stramed liberty. He spoke of the pleasure 
they gave him. 

It was truly a republican scene— one of 
those we would fain see more often on earth, 
— ^where all distance between men, all diife- 
rence of rank and fortune are done away with, 
and life is again an Idyl full of innocence and 
beauty in the lap of great nature. May the 
star-spangled banner float wider and wider 
- OTcr such scenes, such banquets of life ! 

The next time I saw President Taylor it was 
in one of the splendid rooms of his mansion, 
and with him his beautiftil daughter, the sister 
of the Graces, Mrs. Bliss. Political questions, 
to which he was called to attend, detained him 
for some time from us. When he came, he was 
cordial and simple in his manner, as before on 
the green grounds. Tet he seemed to me, not 
quite well and as if he was trying to oast off 



fkx>m his mind a cloud. And so he did, as a 
gallant man and a true American gentleman 
attending to ladies. He spoke to us of the 
Indians, among whom he had been much, and 
whom he knew well. And as he spoke he bright- 
ened, and his speech flowed <m so pleasantly 
and so cheerfully, that, had we been egotists^ 
we would have forgotten how time flowed on^ 
as we forgot the storm which gathered without^ 
and rattled at the windows. 

It was a few days afterwarda that I heard, 
in the Senate, the low, thrilling tones of 
Daniel Webster interrupt the discusslMi going 
on, to announce that "a great misfortune 
threatened the land," that the President of 
the United States was dying— was not expected 
to outliTe that day. And that very evening, 
how changed was the gay scene in the White 
House I Death was there, was laying his 
heayy hand on the beloved father of the 
family-— on the elected head of the Republic of 
the United States. 

Tet serene was he even now. In death he 
grasped the hand of his wife, and said: " My 
dear wife, I am not afraid to die. I have tried 
to do my duty I" And that stem monitor — so 
fearful to many-'-came to him on his death* 
bed, as a comforter, as a soothing angel. But 
he had long, long since made of him a firiend. 
Duty had been and was the spring of his life 
and actions. His friends and his foes (and he 
had such in war and in politics) must join in 
acknowledging that truthfulness and consci- 
entiousness were the unswerving qualities of 
his mind. In these virtues he was great. 

I saw him but twice, and for a Httle while, 
but as I saw him, and with what I have heard 
of him, I can well understand that brave 
men, his companions on the battle-field, have 
wept as children at his death ; and that there 
is, within the White House, a heart who, after 
that death, never more will feel the joy of life. 

Tet happy is she, who can live and glory in 
such memories I And happy the man who 
lived and died as he, who, on his death-bed, 
looking over a life of great military and civil 
import, could serenely say, " I am not afirald 
to die ; I have tried to do my duty." 

WMhlagton, July, 1860. 
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THB ORBAT BKRBATXIfSNT. 

Ik eommon with more than twenty milUoni of peoplei 
w monm the death of our late beloTed President, Gbxb- 
KAL Zaorabt Tatloa. Althongh seyeral w«elu hare paoed 
■inee the melanoholy tidings was announeed, we hare not 
yet reoorered from the shock which it oceasioned. How 
inscmtable are the dispensations of ProTidenoel How 
strange, to human Tiew, that this brare old herO) who 
had passed unscathed through a hundred battles, who 
seemed proof equally against the bullet of the Indian and 
the dire malaria of Mexico, who had aM>arentIy oomi^^ted 
hii earthly ezposuras and sufferings, and entered upon his 
earthly rest,— at the rery moment, too, when such mo- 
mentous Interests were dependent upon his acknowledged 
wisdom and firmness— that at such a moment, and scanely 
without a warning, he should be taken from us I What 
au impression hare his dying words made upon the Ame- 
rican heart I Not a regret for himself-^hls dying anxie- 
ties were all for his friends. How sublime that other 
simple dedaration—ihe outpouring of a heart freshly 
wounded with the charge of a want of patriotism-^"! 
haTe tried to do my duty." How has it htuhed for ever 
the tongue of reproach I The body of the old patriot does 
not rest more quietly in the grare, than does the belief 
of his rectitude in the thoughts of his countrymen. That 
eitraordinary affecUoo which was enkindled towards him, 
when his modest worth first became known to the Ameri- 
can people, and which was beginning, under the influence 
of adrerse drcumstanoei^ to decline, is now rerired in 
ftUl force. Men of all parties — to their eternal honour be 
it spoken— CTen those who are most opposed to the prin- 
ciples of his administeation, without one dissentient voice 
throughout this wide republic, have borne testimony, 
as remarkable as It is precious, to the eminent worth 
of our lamented Ohief Magistrate. 

*<In this graTe and awfril moment," says the Union, 
"the heart is full of the prolbundest sympathies and 
regrets. But we hare no time to pour them forth at this 
moment A thousand other pens will hereafter do Justice 
to the illustrious deceased. We bury In his honoured 



tomb erery unkind ot unworthy feeling which we hare 
erer entertained. Oeneral Taylor rises before us in all 
the glory of the hero, in all the mi^esty of the patriot, 
whose name is associated with some of the most brllliaat 
aohlerements in our annals, who has carried the feme of 
his country to the remotest nations, and whose reputa- 
tion will never die. The name of the hero of Palo Alto 
and Buena Vista wHl Utc as long as the name of the 
nation whose standard he so often bore to rictory and 
glory. These deeds are indelibly written on the table of 
a nation's gratitude." 

Similar to this has been the voice of the whole periodl- 
oal press of erexy shade of political opinion. 

There never was an American President more dnoerely 

and universally regretted, or more generally and warmly 

loved. The very warmth of this aflSection has led some 

inattentive observers to a misapprehension of his true eha* 

raetcr. There was in Oeneral Taylor so much goodness of 

heart, he had about him so much that was truly paternal 

and winning, there was in his mind and in his manners 

sudi a diildlike simplidty, that the true elevation of his 

character did not always at first sight appear. There 

is no more striking feet observable in his history than 

this, that those who oflldally or otherwise were brought 

into the most intimate contact with him, have brought 

away from the interoonrse the most profound impre»> 

slon of his greatness. The casual observer saw in him 

the fether and the friend. The people saw the hero 

who never surrendered and the patriot that always did 

his duty. But to the members of his Cabinet and the 

officers of his stall; who were called to grapple with him 

on great questions of dvil or military administration, 

the affBction for his person was ever mingled with a 

feeling of profound respect. This is the testimony, to 

our certain knowledge, of move than one member of his 

late Cabinet. 

But he has gone to his rest, beyond the reach of human 
testimony, whether Ibr praise or blame. Peace to his 
ashes! A nation's gratitude embalms his memory, a 
nation's prayers ascend for the loved ones he has left 
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batanaatiaa, mntallj oolketad aod ably difMtad, leittag 
ft>rth the iiiaiukgement» piMpoeto, wid raUtfons of th* 
xiUiraj system* oommeroiaUy, fliundftlly, wid aocUlly. 

HwiMtm, o» CBB Ukeitialid BaoKit. Jy MhL N«m 
Turk: Afgdetom. 9M pp. 12«m. We had ooimahwi last 
month to notioe a work by ''TsItI,'' of quite a dilferaa 
stamp from the present That is a work of enidltion, this 
Hi imagination. That brought the author into oompart> 
son with Bopp and Qrimm, this oonneets her with Fredr 
xlka Bremer* and the noTelists. Her "Lores of Goethei" 
in the present number of Sartaln, shows still a different 
phase of her many-sfcled mind. As to the particular 
merits of "Heloisei'' the work is characterised by a ihmi- 
Uar acquaintance with the routine of lUb in its higher 
drolae, with somewhat more of a European than of an Ame- 
ttoan tone of dTllisation, but Is not, as to ploCi of that ab- 
sorbing interest that carries the reader forward despite 
his predeterminations, and yet keeps him In a state of 
gentle and agre ea ble anxiety to the end of the story. 

Shaospiau's Wouas. The splendid Boston edition of 
8hakeq;ware, now in progress, PkOUpg d Samptomt pub- 
Uahertt proceeds with great regularity and rapidity to- 
wards its completion. It is already more than half oom« 
pleted. Part 19, now reoeired, contains Part I. of Henjry 
IV« with an Bngraring of Lady Percy. For Salt by 7- 

SflAXXSPSABi's Deamatu) Woasi. BuUmEdOiam. Phil- 
lips, Sampson A Oo. of Boston, have issued No. 20 of their 
superb edition of Shakespeare, containing the second part 
of Henry I?., with a. splendid engraving of Lady Nortli- 
umberlMid. This promises to be altogether the most ele- 
gant edition of Shakespeare now in the market. Those 
who hnj It in numbers, as issued, have the adTsntage of 
getting early Impressions of the plates, fbr sal« byT,R 
Batr9(m,WauttmU Strut, 

MxuuH's Onsov. FkOUps, aampwn 4 Gk, of Boston, 
hare completed their cheap edition of this standard work 
In six Tolumee, In unilbrm style with their editions of 
Hume and flftaoaolay. The prices at which these works 
are now sold place them within the means of all. Their 
else and meohanlcal ezeention coneidered, they are the 
eheapeet series of standard works ever ofEered to the 
American public As this extremely low price Is und»r> 
stood to be the result of a special competition, which may 
at any moment be giren up, it behoores all who intend 
to become possessors of these works, to arail themselTcs 
of the prese nt golden opportunity. Far sole by T. R 



Tn SHOOLDKa-KNOT. Bjf T, 1^. New York: Bauh- 
pen. This Is one of the most remarkable and original 
works of the season. At the same time, It is one of the 
most proTOking. The author describes with a freedom 
and power almost equal to Maeaulay. Witness the de- 
serlption of the royal state of Louis XIII. on ascending the 
throne, in the first chapter. The dream of Monk Tliomas, 
Chapter YIII., shows also a power of conception truly 
wonderftd. Indeed, erery part of the work Is marked 
with the unmistakeable Impress of original genius. B.ut, 
as a norel. It has tho fiMilt of Nebuchadnessar's Image. 
It Is made up of heterogeneous and incongruous mat^ 
rials. The clay and the iron and the siWer will not co- 
here. If the author wlU diTlde his book into two parts, 
of which one shall consist of the love-story proper— and 
a Tory pretty and proper story it Is— and one shall con- 
tain the essays and the metaphysical discussions, with or 
without the interrentlon of Lord Bacon, we will promise 
to read both parts with equal pleasure and profit— and 
particularly the metaphysics, which contain matters of 
high discourse fi>r these bustling times. The author's 
Ideas on **the three-fold Ulh,** presented as an essay, will 
command respect, if not assent. But the only elliBct of 
mixing up these discussions with the progress of a Ioto- 
floiy. Is to make the reader skip altogether the chapters 
in which they occur. The truth is, Mr. Tett Is a man 
of genius, and, in many respects, a practised and brilliant 
writer, but he has not the first etomant of the dramatic 



Vpiilt, while he has oast his woric into a flinn nssnntlnlly 
(|yft»*»t^^^<» in its character. 

SouTHXT's Lm AHD OoRUSMiniioi. Pali IT. of this 
work has been rseeiTed from the publishers, the Baarpen. 

htnim AaxoLB Is the title «f a NouToUetlo of sixty- 
seren pages, republished by the Bwrpen, 

LAma DAT Pamfblrs. I%sai^ Saa^mm S Ob. have 
iBsaed Na TIL of thisenrlous series. It Is entitled « Aitf. 
son's AMtM." 

A Saooin) Book ik Gun. By John JPCtModk^ B. D. 
We speak adtlsedly tn regard to ProC M'OUntock's series 
of Oreek and Latin books, baring used them in the busi- 
ness of instruction during the last year, and we hare 
no hesitation in saying, we hare nerer, in the course of 
more than twenty years' experience, used any books that 
gare such great fineilittes for instructing pupils thoroughly 
and rapidly In the elements of the ancient tongues. Pub- 
lished by the Hhirpsrt. 

Thi Lahmoapi DtAwnro-BooK will be issued semi- 
monthly by the publishers, DHah Hunt d Sm^ PkOadd- 
phia. Bach number will contain four different plates, 
drawn chiefly from nature, by J. F. K BSUn^ formerly 
teacher in the Boyal Institute of Fine Arts, at Brussels. 
Price 18f eta. per No.— Part IT. has been recelTed. 

EyoEATXiro or thi Rst. Albkbt Babitis. Mr. T. B. Wileh, 
of this city, has made an admirable Messotint EngraTing 
of this eminent clergyman, ftt>m a daguerreotype like- 
ness by M^Clees A Germon. It ii of large sise, suitable 
for framing, and will be a most acceptable offering to the 
many thousands of Mr. Barnes's admirers, among Chris- 
tian people of all religions denominations. The Ukenebs is 
perfect It is Albert Barnes to the life. 

The Rxbils; or, BoUon b^ort the BewituUim. By (kt 
cnOhor of " HobomokJ* Botton : PMBipt d Sampmrn. We 
hare made two unsucoeasJhil attempts to get through this 
story. It is a decided poeer. 

TumxET Aim ITS DssTxxT. Bp Tkamae ItlMamd. 2 vole. 
l2mo., 328, 999 pp. Mr. M*Parland informs us in his pre- 
fkce, that he has spent eleren months in Journeying 
through Turkey and making preparations for his present 
work; and that 1m risited Turkey for the express purpose 
of seeing the great improrements which are reported to 
be taking place under the administration of Bcschid 
Pasha. He has, howerer, brought home the thorough 
conTietion that Turkey Is now in the last stages of politi- 
cal dissolution. His book will lead to a reconsideration, 
at lesst, of the opinions generally entertained in regard 
to Oriental affaire. He Is minute and circumstantial in 
his description of what he saw, and he saw certainly many 
things of no rery forourabie omen for Turldsh regenera- 
tion. The work Is one of extraordinary Interest, whether 
we adopt the author's contusions or not. Lea d BUxnxh' 

OTvL. 

^wn iHDoa Aim Nobtb Amibioa. Bp Bbbert Bedrd. 
PhOadelpkla: Lea d Blanekard. 1 vbL Zb^ pp. Mr. 
Baird is not our well-known countryman of that name, 
but an Englishman, who, during the year 1848, Tisited the 
West Indies and the United States. That part of his 
work which contains most norelty, is the portion deroted 
to the domestic portraiture of the islands and islanders 
of the great West Indian Archipelago. In trarelling 
through the United States, he had occasion to discuss the 
topics that usually attract the notice of trarelling English- 
men; but he has discussed them with a degree of candour 
and sobriety that we hare not before seen equalled, ex- 
cept, perhaps, in the work of Mr. Lyell. 

Brain's DionowABT or Mbobaihos. New Terk : Apple- 
time. Nos. 13, 14, and 16 of this work have been recelTcd 
from the publishers. 

Tbb iLuinaATiD Vakxlt Bnu. Bamtul Bmdon, of 
New York, has commenced the puUicatlon of a new edi- 
tion of the Bible, In quarto, to be completed la twenty- 
flr^ numbers, at twenty-fire cents each, Illustrated with 
three maps finely executed on steel, seren hundred wocd- 
cuti^ maiglttal reforsnoes^ and brief annotations. Edited 
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hf the Ber. Togrsm Oobbin. The plui of the work Is 
worthy of all oommeiulKtion. We know nothing superior 
to it Ibr feneral ftmily use. 

Thb North Amibioaii Rstibw. The contents of the last 
Nnmber are 1, Sir T. F. Bazton*s Laboan m an Opponent 
of Slarery ; 2, Trumbuirs PnbUc Records of Connecticut; 
8, Thompeon and Kaempts on Meteorology; 4, Winekel- 
man on Ancient Art; 6| Owper's Ways of the Hoar« 
0, Hawthorne's Scarlet Letter; 7, Allston's Poems and 
Iiectores on Art; 8, Sir John Franklin; 9, Puhlie Idbra^ 
rles; 10, California and the Territorial Question. The 
article on Cooper, the only one we have as yet read, is 
written with great ability, but in a tone of sweeping con- 
demnation, fbr which the literary sins even of Mr. Cooper 
are liot an adequate apology. It reads rery much like 
the settlement of an old score. JPbr tale 6y J. R. JBaUoek, 
a06 Chatnut Street 

Tm National Coos-Book. By a Ladf ef PkOatUlpkia, 
"The proof of the pudding is in the eating," says the pro- 
rerlx By analogy, the proof of a eook-book is in the 
cooking, and we are prepared, by siceet experience, to say 
that a frntt-eake " baked after one of the receipts in the 
National Oook-Book," is one of the finest of its kind we 
hare erer tasted. Of the general merits of the ** National 
Oook-Book," .it is not meet that we, personally, should 
hare an opinion, but we are Instructed by the ** power 
behind the throne,** who has been studying it, to say that 
In her opinion, it is more practically useftil for ordinaiy 
housekeepers than any she has seen. Robert X. AtersoM, 
publisher. 

Uti. Jobkbon: His Rkugious Lifk and Dkath. Harpen. 
406 pp. 12mo. Johnson was so multiform in his eharao* 
ter and acquisitions, that a book like this, occupied with 
a special examination of one phase of his life, has a spe- 
cial interest and propriety. The book, though not con- 
taining much that is absolutely new, yet contains old 
matter worked up In a form so new and intermting, as to 
glTe it almost the character of a work of original re- 
search. 

Tr£ Uhitibiiitt or Wisooifsiv. We hare reoeired a 
large pamphlet of 200 pages, containing the proceedings 
at the inauguration of the Hon. John H. Lathrop, LL.!)., 
as Chancellor of the Oniyersity of Wisconsin, the Beport 
of the Board of Regents, and the Report of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. It is a Tolume of 
great interest and ralue to all engaged in the business of 
education. 

GoBBCv'a ILLUST&ATXD DoMESTio BiBLB. Part 11. has been 
receired from the publisher, Samuel Hueston, 130 Nassau , 
Street, New York. The illustrations for this work are not 
mere pictures for pmament, but judicious and fitlthful 
representations of natural ol]jects and scenery described 
in the Bible, making a usefhl commentary on the sacred 
text. We hare seen Bibles with more el^ant engrarings, 
but none with piotures more truly and substantially 
usefhl. 

Th£ Prinobtoit Rxtixw. The last number of this Quar- 
terly contains a leading article on German Church Hia- 
tory, a discusoion of the Reformation in Spain and the 
Peninsular War, a biography of Prenldent Wheelock, a 
critical and searching reriew of Dyer's Life of Calrin, a 
highly commendatory notice of Sears's Life of Luther, and 
its usual annual digest of the doings of the Oeneral As- 
sembly. The work is one of pterling ralue, and the pre- 
sent number is one in all respects worthy of its wide- 
spread reputation. 

Looic AWD UiaiTT or Mathsmatics. JVeio Fork : A. & 
Bamet <£ Cb. Prof Darie?. so widely known as the au- 
thor of a series of Mathematical Tcxt-Bonks, has just pub- 
lished an elegant octavo of nearly four hundred pages on 
the <* Logic and Utility of Math^^matics," with illustrsr 
tions of the best methods of instruction. It is a careful 
surrey of the whole field of mathomatlcal knowledge, 
showing how the immense superstructure is built up out 
of a few elementary truths, sorring equally as a guide to 
the student, a aourenir to the initiated, and a defence 



against the oaTiller. It la eminently satlslketory as a da- 
fence of mathematical aelenoe, becauae founded on a logleal 
exposition of what mathematieal science is, by one who 
knowa. The work is printed with unemnmon elaganee. 

Oasdbttb's Abdrbss.— We are indebted to our friend and 
contributor, B. B. Gardette, M. D., for a copy of his admi- 
rable raledletory addreas before the Baltimore College 
of Dental Surgery. We hare read the pamphlet with 
much aatisikotion and pleasure. It Is a well-written pro- 
duction, in its topics suited to the occasion, easy and at 
the same time polished in style, and marked throughout 
by good, sound, common sense. We marked sereral pas- 
sages for extract, but must content ourselrea with tha 
following well-tumed anecdote; 

"It may not be considered out of place to relate here a 
professional anecdote of my feAher, aptly illustrating what 
I hare Just expreased. 

^ Some of you hare, perh^s sought aoconimodatio&a 
as traTellers at the ' Mansion House,' South Third Street* 
Philadelphia, which was for many years so admirably 
kept by Mr. Joseph Head. That elegant btiJlding was 
originally the reaidenoe of William Bingham, Esq., an 
Bnglish gentleman of great wealth, and who boaf>ted 
the possession of a magnet more precious than his man- 
sion or his money, in the person of his most aocompUahed, 
excellent, and beautiful wife. Mrs. Bingham, about the 
year 1788 or '80, a sonsitiTe, timid person, who had been 
afflicted for a considerable time with inflammatory tooth- 
ache^ was unable to obtain relief. She could not oom- 
mand the nerre necessary to bear extraction of the tooth, 
and yet was induced by her friends and physician, to send 
for a young French dentist, then recently urlTed in the 
dty of Penn. A first, a second, and a third Tlsit, in thrse 
sucoeaaiTe days, wen paid in vain ; the patient was weak* 
ened and nerrons, while the dentist was polite and per- 
auaalTe. But Mra. Bingham, in her oonrteoua apologies 
for causing auch firuitless risita, Inalsted that bar raao- 
Intlon held good until she saw the dentist; but with tha 
sight of htm her courage all fled. As a little *nue d^ 
ffuerre,* the operator suggested that when her next r»> 
soWe was taken, she should be blindfolded, than send fbr 
him, and, on his apprcMoh, without a single word, open 
her mouth. This plan was adopted with sucoeaa, and, 
whether flrom the small amount of pain, compared with 
heightened fears and expectations, or flrom tha actual skUl 
of the dentist. It matters not — the lady was relieved, de- 
lighted, and happy; she was gimteftil and generous, and, 
with the kindest expression of her thanks, she preaaad 
into the operator's hand as they parted, a littie silken 
purse. On examining his fee, unclaimed, and most un- 
expected, he found it to \m fifty ^timeas:— but he had 
acquired that which proved more valuable to him than a 
thousand such; a wwm friend in a lady of rank, one who 
lent graoe to, rather than derived it Cram, the great for- 
tune and position ahe enjoyed. 

*<If I might be permitted to give a name to my little 
fkmily stoxy, I should call it, *the poetry of Umth pOL' 

PitAGAT*B HuifOARXAir REVOLtJTioiv. iVei0 Tork .* I\ttnam. 
Jofaann Pri^y, the author of this derer volume, was 
Adjutant<}eneral in the Hungarian army under Kossuth. 
He had therefore ample opportunities for information 
fh>m personal observation of the facts which he relates. 
Since his exile and his residence in this country, he has 
taken advantage of the leisure, unfortunately too much 
at his disposal, to prepare the present volume, giving an 
outline of the prominent drenmstanees attending the Hun- 
garian struggle for freedom, together with biographical 
sketches of the leading statesmen and generals who took 
part in it. The work teems with expressions of gratitude 
towards this country for its hospitable reception of the refu- 
gees, and does not spare the Infamous perpetrat4>n of their 
national wrongs. It is written with much ability, and la 
printed In a »tyle of extraordinary beauty. To this last 
remark, however, we make an express exception of the 
title-page, which is altogether too much crowded. 
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SEEK NOT TO KNOW THE FUTURE. 
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watehAil, be watehAiI) be watdiAil andbewaie 1 
8tw. 
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I wfU not cheat yon, mafden, 

My Olpqr ikOl yon aeek; 
This only of the ftitare, 

The Oipey girl oaa speak: — 
When flippant worldlings flatter, 

Let then yonr doubts begin, 
Thke, maiden, for yonr oonnsel 

The "still small roioe within:" 
If weak the heart of woman, 

Her stronghold too is there : 
Onard, then, the Ibrtress, Oonadenoe ; 

Be watehAil and beware I 
Be watehAil, be watchAi], be watehAil and bewaiei 
Be watehfbl, be watohftil, be watehftil and bewarel 
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WILLIAM CAXTON. 



AmniNAL W01.8KT, 
in a letter to the 
Pope, written not 
long after the in- 
trodnotion of the 
art of printing into 
England, e ipTes«ed 
his grief at the nu- 
meroQB evils which 
the new inTention 
h&d already pro- 
daoed, and the de- 
leterious influence e it was desttned still to exert. 
One passage in tliia letter is Terj remarkable. 
He eajB, "If men were onoe pereuadsd that 
they could make their own way to Ood, and 
that prayers in their own native language 
might pierce heaven as weU as in Latin, how 
much would tlie authority of the mass and of 
ecclesiastics fall." The same forebodings ex- 
isted in his mind respecting the effects of a 
general diffusion of knowledge upon affairs of 
state. He had an acute perception of the 
means which inflneooe human action. And, 
when the gray-haired William Caxlon began 
at Westminster to labour with his types, his 
ink-balls, and his rude press (Fig. 1), it was 
evident that a new power was established in 
England, stronger than cardinals or statesmen, 
popes or kings. The calculating prime minister, 
and the enthusiastic, persevering printer, both 
recognised its might; bat one anticipated in- 
calculable good, the other incalculable evil 
trom its eieroisa. Let the condition of the 
world now, compared with what it was then, 
tell which was in the right. 

Little is known of the early life of Caitcn. 
Even the time of bis birth is uncertain; bnt it 
waa probably about 1410. The honour of beii^ 



his tirth-place has been clumed fOr the little 
town of Caxton, in Cambridgeshire ; becanse of 
coincidence of name, ratber than fVom anj 
evidence of the fact. He himself tells us in 
bis "Prologue to the History of Troy," that 
he first drew breath in the weald of Kent, 



He afterwards served on apprenticesbip under 
Robert Large, an eminent London mercer. Of 
the correctness of hia conduct during this pe- 
riod, we may judge from a ctanso in his maa- 
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Kir's will. This irill U still prMtned in th« 
gngUsli PrerogatiTe Offio*, and a lagao; of 
twenty muki, shows that Csxton wai 
Tonrablf F«meinberML 

For nesTly Uurtj yean after ilie deeeaae of 
Lsrge, CaztoD redded in the Netherlsads, 
ag«nt for the Heroer'a Compui; of London ; in 
which service he oontinned oTsr twenty years. 
Dnring this time he acquired bo high a repu- 
tation for integrity and abilitiiB, that ha wae 
appointed one of two oonunisuonert to nego~ 
tiate A treaty of oommeroe between his i 
reign, Edward IV., and Philip, Doke of Bnr- 
gnndj. Bnbaeqnently he obtuned, probably 
throngh aoqnaintanee formed while thoa en 
gaged, a titnation in the hoosehold of Philip' 
son, Charles; whole wife. Lady Margaret of 
York, UBter of Edward IT., afterwardB became 
distJngniahed aa his patroneu. 

Notwithstanding his other engagements, Cai- 
ton had fonnd time to make himself practioally 
aoqauuted with the new art, jntt put into suo- 
oessftd operation by Outtenberg, Faust, and 
Schoffer. At the request of Lady Margaret, 
he pnbliahed at Cologne, in 1471, in folio, 
work which he bimMlf had translated from the 
French. This was the first book printed in the 
English language. Saoh oopies aa are still 
preserred, are now considered reiy Tslnable. 
In 1S12, the Doke of DeTonshire purchased a 
copy at pnblie sale, tor £1060, lOt. The tide 
page of this book is quaint and eorious: — 
"Here begyneth the Toliune intituled the Be- 
onyell of the Hystorye of Troye; composed 
and drawen out of dyrerse bookes of Latyn 
into Frensshe, by the right Tenersble peraooe 
and worshippful man, Raool le Fene, preeet 
and ehapelayn onto tbe right noble, glorjous, 
and myghtj prince in his tjme, Philip, Due of 
Bnorgoyne, of Braland, fto., in the yeare of 
the incBmadon of our Lord God, a thousand, 
foor hundred and sixty and foure, and trans- 
Ut«d and drswen ont of Freosehe into English 
by William Caiton, mercer, of the cyte of Lon- 
don, at the oommandment of the right, hye, 
mighty, and rertuouse Princeue, his re- 
donghtjd Lady Margarettc, by the grace of 
Ood, Dnchesae of, ftc, which eayd translacion 
and work was begonne in Burgis, in the 
oonntre of Flannders, the fyrst day of Msrohe, 
In the yeare of the incarnacion of our sayd 
Lord Qod, a thousand, foure hoadred and sixty 
and eight, and ended, ^nyshed, in the boly 
cyte of Colon, the lix day of September, Uie 
yeare of onr said Lord Ood, a thoutand, ftmtn 
kendred, tizly and einwn." Caiton further in- 
formed ths readers of his book, that " It is not 
written with petine and ynke, as other books 
ben, for all the boiokes of this storye, named 
the Secule of the Hystorys of Troyes, then 
•mpiynted as ye here see, wsra btgoTuu (h^uti) 



w oon (etu) iag*, md fgnj/tktd tn atm dagt." 
Bendei thidr long titles, the printers of oIde> 
time were aoenstomed to inscribe their ciphsr* 
in the books they issued. Figure 2 repreeents 




that of Caxton. It consists merely of his own 
initials, with the Arabic numerals 74, noting 
the year of the 16th century, in which he in- 
troduced the art of printing into his natire 
country. 

It was at Westminster that the printing- 
press waa first used in England ; and Uie Ommt 
latd Playt «/ Chan, dedicated to the Duke «f 
Clarence, was the first typographical work eza- 
ented tiiere. Until within a few years, a house 
(Kg. 8), oontinned to sUnd in Little Dean 



Street, London, pointed out by tradition as the 
house ooci^ied by Caxton whUe engaged in his 
labours at Westminster. It was a timber and 
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pUsMr atmoton, tiiree storiea high ; Uie lut 
■torjr baring » woadan bmlaonj TOBliiig on tha 
prajeoling windowB below. 

Though Caitoa wm rixtr-fonr jeus old when 
he pnbliihtd th« Oame hiiI Playeof Cheme, he 



net. 



coDtinaed to Ubonr •amestly aod diligently at 
his faToorite pnmit ror nearlj twen^ jtm 
longer ; Bending forth from his yttta during 
that period between fiftj and Ajtf Tolnmea, 
most of whioh were compoaed or translated bj 
bimself. About 1492 he died ; and ww bnried 
at CamiHlen, in Qloooeater, aooording to mme 
aooonnia, but aeoording to othen, at St. Mar- 
garets, WeBtminster. A monnnunt (Fig. 4), 
haa been erected to hia memory at the latter 
plaoe. The inscription is as follows : 



WILLIAM GAXTON, 



SLEEP AND DEATH.' 



BT PAKK BIMJAMIH. 



And fKni hli gsaClt band lu »tt««l widt 

iDTlribli gnlni ordDintnr, ind th* biHH 
OtanniDc wtfl^l tl»m f»m aide to glda, 

ToODhliig Uu chltd Dpan hia f rurUn'a knH«, 
Bw oU man iMcliiii od bla aUS, Itae tttU, 

nw bowad with on, Iha toUar all tb* i%j, 
Tha mtmrnen b*a>TT-)iatrt«l, ud Uu pile, 

Hsk HoUiDa Df diaaitar or de»T. 
IbajUai 



OrloreUai 

Hit UA HoaBpUihid thni, BlHp'i Aii(g| ilBka 
OsM mon baalda hia oomrada ud aad an^^a^ 

tar ohl vith taan uid algha Duth'i Angal thlnki 
That nothing from bla harmi powar an laTfl. 

Hot B lb* ftimrj gladlj h* anlalBU— 
« Whan Bamlni amt, >U wUl m; liifliuu blaa, 






HavlT araated bj m; warm i 
Ob,Jojl to bethi brlngarofai 

Awarder of aaoh plaaanra, aoeh rallari 
Raat to Uw WH17, to Uu honCT >bod— 

Tbaaa aia gnat bmutk^ bnt m; own la 




Our r^thar'a lawa, bla m 

For Daath bat UnMoataa U» U 

Aa ha apoka thai, DDath'i Angal^i ihadowad «] 

Which on ths marjln of Iha (anaat llaa 

And vtapa the Tflat with a fniurea] ahroiid. 
And tha (to gnardluia of tha boman ntt 
BaU tedlT lookad In bntharlr ambnwa. 
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OHAPTBB I. 

With the lightness and graee of a bird upon 
the wing, a gondola cleft the limpid waters of 
the Giudecoa, and darting swiftly through hun- 
dreds of the same beautiful craft, gliding to 
the music of the gondoliers, swept up to the 
stairs of the Piazzetta San Marc; and, two 
gentlemen debarking from it, mingled with the 
motlej throng which crowded the marbled pare- 
ment of the square. Threading their way 
through the gay multitude, they passed on to 
the church of San Marc. They entered be- 
neath the porch OTer which stand the four 
famed horses of Lysippus, once the pride of 
Constantinople, seeming as if curbed by some 
inyisible power, to restrain their fiery leap 
upon the rich parement below, and ascended 
to the tower, from which they might command 
a view of the whole magnificent scene. 

It was the sunset hour. Sunset in Venice, 
of which poets have sung, and painters, with 
pencils dipped, as it were, in the gorgeous 
beauty of the clouds, have attempted to por- 
tray ! The long sweep of the canals, and the 
broad lagunes, beat by their thousand oars, 
broke in golden flakes under the rich glow of 
sunset. The << deep-dyed Brenta," with its 
walled palaces, the green trees of the Lido, 
and the wide Adriatic beyond, on which the 
white sails of countless galleys, like sea-gulls, 
dipped to the gentle breeze, the cloud-like 
shore of Italy, afar, the Alpine mountains, a 
glorious base worthy the glorious heayens 
which they seemed to uplift, and then, below 
them, Venice herself, with her splendid palaces 
and towers, her glittering spires, and the grace- 
ful arch of her bridges, like chains of filigree 
gold, linking these islands of the sea into one 
magnificent gem, — all combined to render the 
scene too loTcly for expression, and the two 
strangers (Americans) for some time stood 
speechless with its glorious beauty. 

"Was there erer a scene more beautiftil 
than this ?" at length one of them exclaimed ; 
** and yet it is impossible to yiew it, fair as it 
is, without a feeling of melancholy; for too 
surely has decay fastened upon this magnifi- 



cent city, 'throned upon her hundred isles.' 
Her palaces, her churches, her superb tower* 
and turrets are gradually crumbling into ruin, 
and, ere many years, malaria, with its poison 
drawn from the slimy canals and lagunes, will 
driye hence her inhabitants !" 
"But, 

•With the BUto, Shylook «nd the Moor, 
And Pierre, cannot be swept or worn away — 
The keystones of the arch I Though all were o^er, 
Vor OS repeopled were the toUtary diore ;* " 

replied his companion, "the memory of her 
Doges, her grare senators, her richly-freighted 
argosies, oblivion may bury with the crumbling 
ruintf around us, yet the genius of Shakespeare 
and Otway has rendered Venice imperishable. 
So long as the world stands, Shylock and the 
Moor will here hold sway.'' 

" Look yonder, Irring," continued the first 
speaker; " see what a glow rests on the Rhss- 
tian Alps, which, cTen as we gaze, fades in 
beauty !" 

" Like Venice herself, you would say, Win- 
throp," said Irving. "Is not that the Arme- 
nian isle we see to the right, so like an eme- 
rald? And how the bright bosom of the 
Adriatic heaves in this golden light, as if con- 
scious of her wedded greatness ; though now. 



'The Buocntanr* lies rotting nnrestoredt 



f » 



<< 



So many pleasant memories crowd around 
this enchanted spot," said .Winthrop, "thatwa 
might linger here for hours, and still wish to 
look again. But we must not forget that we 
have promised to accompany Mary to the 
opera." 

" True ; and yet I woi^d gladly tarry here 
and view this beautiful scene in the chastened 
moonlight. But I am ready; we shall soon 
reach our hotel." 

So saying, the two gentlemen left the cam- 
panile, and descending the flights of marU« 
stairs, stood upon the rich mosaic pavement, 
which seemed but a r^^ection of the brilliant 
roof above, for on both, the fadeless hues of 



*The state galley, in which the Doge of Venice aa 
nnaUy wedded the Adriatic, hf throwing a ring into Vbm 
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l^iB luvHd^ ag^toi, and j«q>er, united in pie- 
tored^of glittering moeaic. Lost in oontem- 
plfttiDn, tliey proeeeded throngk these aisles, 
so' splendidly paved and canopied, adorned on 
either side with oolnmns of porphyry, and were 
about to emerge onoe more upon the open 
square, when the attention of Charles Irving 
was arrested by the figure of an old man lean- 
ing against one of the pillars. Although his 
oap held out before him denoted him a mendi* 
oant, yet there was such an air of dignity 
about him as seemed to belie his Tocation. 
Not Coriolanus, on the hearthstone of his 
enemy, wore a more noble look, as, with his 
oloak half faliling from his shoulders, yet held 
in graceful folds oyer one arm, his silyer locks, 
his furrowed brow, and his long white beard 
resting on his breast^ he thus solicited charity. 
Irving dropped a small coin in the oap, and 
passed on in silence. 

By this time the square of Ban Marc was 
thronged with Venetians, Austrian soldiers, 
Turks, and Albanians, promenading the spa- 
cious area, or gathered about tbe brilliantly 
decorated eafge; while from the gondolas which 
swept to the piaisetta to debark or receiTO 
their freights of beauty and pleasure, the song 
of the gondolier mingled with the notes of the 
guitar. 

"Winthrop, did you observe that old man 
who just now demanded our chari^?" said 
Irving. 

**I did not. Beggars are so common here, 
that the eyes of Argus would fail to detect 
them all," was the reply. 

** This was no common beggar I am con- 
vinced. I know not why it is, but I cannot 
dismiss him from my thoughts. I fear I did 
wrong not to have spoken with him, or at least 
I should not have insulted his pride by the 
miserable dole of a ducatoon !" 

<' In the words of Byron, he was, perhaps, 
«8ome lordly patrician begging his bitter 
bread r" said Winthrop. 

*< I fear so," replied Irving. <' Ah, who can 
tell the struggle of that old man';B heart ; the 
sufferings, mental and physical, he has en- 
dured, ere yielding to this galling necessity ! 
Among these lofty palaces where once, per- 
haps, his ancestors proudly ruled, he, their 
descendant, bom to command, now stalks a 
beggar and an alien beneath their crumbling 
arches. I tell you, Winthrop, that Darius, 
chained to his victor's car, suffered no greater 
humiliation than the pride of a highborn, 
noble spirit thus subdued by poverty 1 I must 
once more seek the old man, and repair my 



error. 



» 



**N«t to-night, Irving. See, here is our 
gondola; come, or we shall be late." 

'<Push off— don't wait for me; I will join 



you in half an hour, or meet you at the opera," 
he answered. 

*<No, Charles, if you are detennined to go 
I will go with yon. I have no idea of trusting 
you alone, to the chance of a stiletto in your 
breast," said Winthrop. 

« Nonsense, Winthrop; go home to Mary, 
who, I dare say, from our long absence, hat 
been imagining us for the last half hour vie* 
tims to some * Bandit of Venice.' I will soon 
be with you." 

The suggestion that by longer delay he 
might cause undue anxiety to his young wife, 
decided at onoe the argument. Winthrop 
sprang into the gondola, and, waving his 
hand to his friend, was borne swifUy over the 
thronged waters in the direotion of his hotel. 



CHAPTSB II. 

MsAirwHiLx, Irving rapidly retraced his 
steps, and once more entered the church, 
whose vastness had now become more dim and 
solemn in the evening shadows which were 
gathering up her splendours in their stealthy 
arms. And there stood the old man still ; his 
noble head bowed upon his breast, and his 
attitude one of deep mental misery. Although 
so urgent to relieve, yet Irving hesitated in 
what manner to make his presence and intent 
known to the object of his kindness; and the 
longer he paused, still more difficult it seemed. 

*< He surely will not remain here much 
longer; I will observe his movements, and, 
perhaps, a more favourable opportunity may 
offer to address him;" and, with this con- 
clusion, Irving retired a few steps, and gliding 
behind a column, where he was himself un- 
seen, still continued to watch the old man. 

The church was now nearly deserted ; a few 
persons only were strolling listlessly up and 
down the long aisles, and here and there a 
solitary worshipper was seen upon his knees, 
or prostrate upon his face before the image of 
some saint. 

Not many moments had Irving thus con- 
cealed himself, when the graceful figure of a 
young girl, like a shadow, noiselessly flitted 
by him, and glided to the spot where the old 
man stood so heedless of all that was passing 
around him. Stealing one arm around his 
neck, in low tones she seemed to speak words 
of tender affection. The old man raised his 
bead, a faint smile for an instlnt broke through 
the cloud of despair which was settled on his 
brow, he looked at the young girl sadly, but 
fondly, and then, vrithout speaking, he mo- 
tioned her to leave him, and sank again into 
the same desponding attitude ftvm which her* 
presence had momentarily aroused him. 
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«<Gome home, de«r father; you have left 
me a long time 1 I hare been so weary withoat 
yon; oome, father!" said the yonng girl in the 
iofk, mnsical Venetian tongue. 

** Home, Isola; we hare no home I" was the 
bitter reply. 

"Lean on me, father; the twilight deepens, 
and the cool oTening breete upon the Rialto 
will refresh yon ; oome, father." 

The old man clasped his hands, and raising 
them aboTO his head, he groaned alond ; then, 
suddenly dashing his cap upon the pavement, 
he stamped upon it passionately, exclaiming: 

<« Senseless tool of my shame, I conld rend 
you in pieces, and strike o£P the senile hand 
which held you to receiTe the beggar's mite V* 

« Father t dear father I" cried Isola in terror, 
and placing her hand gently upon his arm. 

" Cell me no longer father, Isola ; for I haye 
disgraced you. Yes, Isola, I — I, a Foscarino, 
hare this day stooped to a deed that shames 
the noble blood which courses through your 
▼eins ! LeaTO me, Isola ; let the darknees hide 
my shame ; let me not go forth as a beggar. 
Ay, Isola, a beggar— where as princes my 
fathers trod ! Oo." 

*< Alone, father, alone I Holy Vir^, you 
mean not so— it is late — ^the Piasza and the 
Bialto are already thronged with the gaiety 
of Venice. You would not surely hate me go 
forth alone. Oh no ; come, dear father, let us 
go together." 

But the old man waved his hand, and turned 

from her. 

Then Isola fell on her knees before him, and 
throwing back the light scarf or yeil which had 
before concealed her features, looked up, be- 
seechingly into his face. 

It was stiU light enough for Irring to note 
that the upturned countenance of the young 
Venetian was one of great beauty ; and, indeed, 
the shadows which fell so softly around her 
serred but to enhance her loTeliness in his 
eyes. More than oyer interested by the scene, 
he scarcely dared to breathe, lest his presence 
might be betrayed. 

Clasping the withered hand of the old man, 
she pressed it tenderly to her lips ; and then, 
as she knelt there at his feet, once more be- 
sought him in her sweet, thrilling tones to 
leaTe the church and accompany her. As the 
eyes of her father caught the imploring ex- 
pression of her features, his countenance re- 
laxed its sternness, he placed his hand upon 
her beautiftil head : 

*< Isola, my fair, my loTcly child, image of 
your sainted mother, you hare subdued me! 
No, I will not forsake you ! May God forgiTe 
the rash act I meditated in my desperation! 
Gome, my daughter, we will return to our deso- 
late home. Perish pride, perish all vain memo- 



ries of the past ! let all but paternal love and 
duty be forgotten ; come, UoU I" 

Isola drew the cloak of the old man mon 
closely about his shoulders, lifted his cap from 
the paTcment, and plaoed it gently upon his 
white head-^-^Tory action, erery moyement re- 
▼ealing some new grace; and then, hand in 
hand, the old man and his child went forth to- 
gether, followed at a little distanee by Inring, 
who, forgetftd of all engagements, sought only 
to learn the history of the two beings in whom 
he had become so much interested. 



OHAPTSB III. 

Im a spacious apartment, whose arched win- 
dows overlooked the sunlit waters of the Orand 
Canal of Venice, and in immediate view of the 
Rialto, our party of American trarellers were 
at br«akfa8t. The walls and the lofty ceiling 
were btautifrdly firesooed, and supported by 
pillars richly gUt and carred; the ftimitare, 
although fadtd and worn, still bore evident 
marks of its former elegance, when those, now 
mouldering in the tomb, whose portraits hung 
tarnished and neglected against the walls, 
moved through those splendid rooms in life 
and beauty. The Hotel E^— was once the 
proud palace of a Venetian noble. 

"My dear Charles, you loet a very great 
pleasure, I assure you, in not hearing the 
Prima Donna last evening," said Mary Win- 
throp, addressing Irving ; " never did I listen 
to tones more thrillingly sweet! And, pray, 
where were you? Robert came home with 
some romantic story about an old beggar at 
San Marc ; but, ah, brother, I doubt him ; con- 
fess now, was it not some charming Signora, 
who, with her dark, fathomless eyes, thus wiled 
you away from us T" 

"Ah, true, Charles," said ^Hnthrop, "what 
became of you T And did you find the old man 
again who called forth such a burst of elo- 
quence from youT You should have heard 
him, Mary I We must have you on the floor of 
Congress yet!" 

Irving bowed to this compliment, and an- 
swered: 

" Yes, I found him standing where we had 
left him ; and, I have gathered enough from a 
conversation which I overheard between the 
old man and his daughter, to convince me that 
my suspicions were coxrect ; he was no common 
beggar !" 

" His daughter ; ah ha ! Charles, I said so !" 
interrupted Mary, laughing. 

"Well, Mary, I will not deny that although 
greaUy interested in the old man before his 
lovely child appeared upon the scene, I wae 
still more so after I had seen her." 
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Tonng «nd bcftutifdl^ of eoarae t 

<'Toimg, I am certain," answered Inring; 
** for a Toice so mnsioal and sweet, could come 
from none bat youthful lips ; and, I think, also 
most beautify. Her form was grace itself; 
and, as seen in the dim light of the church, 
her countenance appeared to me one of ex- 
ceeding loveliness.'' 

"Tou quite interest me, Charles," said Mrs. 
Winthrop. ** If jou hare finished your break- 
fast, we will go on to the balcony, and while I 
finish my sketch, you can repeat to me your 
adventures." 

** My adventures, I am sorry to say, are soon 
told, and have a very unsatisfactory ending, at 
least, to me," replied Irving. 

He then related what transpired between 
the old man and Isola at San Marc, with which 
the reader is already acquainted; and then 
continued : 

<<I do not remember, my dear sister, that 
my feelings were ever more wrought upon than 
at the distress of that venerable old man, and 
the tender affection of his child. I felt irre- 
sistibly impelled to follow them, forgetful both 
of my engagement, and of the anxiety my long 
absence might cause you. I left the church as 
they did, and kept my way a few paces behind 
them. After leaving the Piassa San Marc, the 
old man and his daughter, keeping as remote as 
possible from the crowd, passed along the nar- 
row cdlku and the numerous small bridges 
which traverse this strange city, and emerged 
at length upon the Rialto. Here their steps 
became slower, and the young girl unloosed 
the veil which she had hitherto held closely 
about her face, as if to inhale the cool evening 
wind ; and I, also, fearful of being observed, 
slackened my pace, keeping within the shadow 
of the arches. It happened, unfortunately, 
that just before we reached the termination of 
the bridge, a party of gay masquers issued 
from one of the eafftf and with loud songs and 
boisterous laughter, came directly toward us, 
separating themselves in such a way as to fill 
up the whole passage. They had all evidently 
drank a little too much of their favourite wine. 
I saw Isola hastily conceal her features, and 
cling more closely to the arm of her father, 
who, drawing himself proudly up, stood still to 
let the revellers pass. I involuntarily hastened 
my footsteps, and, unperceived, stood on the 
oUier side of the young girl. 

** ' Ha ! ha ! mia bMa! don't hide your bright 
eyes. Come, a sechin for a peep, my pretty 
Signorinal' exclaimed a cavalier, rudely at- 
tempting to draw aside her veil. 

** In one moment a blow from the old man 
had prostrated him." 

*'0 Charles, you fHghten me!" exclaimed 
Mary, catching his arm. 



<<A scene of wild tumult followed," pro- 
ceeded Irving, «in which, of course, I bore 
my part, in defence of the old man and hia 
helpless child. The noise attracted the notice 
of the police, and in a few moments we were 
surrounded by a body of the Austrian guard. 
As briefly as possible, I explained the facts to 
the commander, who, learning I was an Ame- 
rican, courteously allowed me to pftss ; but on 
looking for those whom I wished should share 
the privilege with me, they had unaccountably 
disappeared. Imagine my chagrin and my 
regret I With those winding streets or alleys 
leading Arom the Rialto, I was wholly unac- 
quainted, and, of course, could not pursue my 
search; indeed, I was obliged to procure a 
guide, to conduct me back to the hotel." 

" Thank Heaven, my dear brother, your ad- 
venture ended thus safely ; I shudder to think 
of the danger you incurred I" cried Mary. 

*' Tes, I think you have escaped narrowly," 
added her husband ; " a broil with a party of 
hot-headed, inebriate Venetians, is no such 
trifiing matter. I advise you to be more wary 
in future, nor be led by any such foolish im- 
pulse, to run after old men and pretty girls 
again, at least, so long as we remain in Ve- 
nice." 

•< Thank you, Winthrop, but, to tell you the 
truth, I am very much disposed to pursue the 
adventure," replied Irving. 

'' Nonsense, Charles ! why there is not one 
chance in a thousand that you will ever meet 
the old patrician again." 

"Well, I will take even that one chance, 
small as it is," answered Irving. *< I will haunt 
San Marc's by day, and the Rialto by night, 
and something assures me, I shall be success- 
ful." 

" And something assures me that you are 
a very headstrong, foolish fellow !" said Mary. 
<*I confess, what you have told me has greatly 
moved my sympathies for the old man and his 
daughter, but not enough so, my dear brother, 
for me to consent that you should expose your- 
self a second time to so much danger. Come, 
I must lay my commands upon you ; this mom- 
iiig* yon remember, we proposed visiting the 
Ducal Palace, and this afternoon, I think, the 
Armenian Isle." 

<* I will accompany you to the Palace, Mary, 
but this afternoon I must claim my liberty," 
said Irving. *^ At what hour do we go T" 

" At eleven;" 

" Very well, I will be with you." 

Ab her brother left the balcony, Mary 
said: 

" My dear Robert, what can we do to end 
this romance Charles has engaged in T I am 
fearfhl something will befall him." 

Tou cannot stop him, Mary; he is t04> 
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heftdstrong for that Let him aloae, he will 
soon tire of his fraitleas searoh," was the 
reply. 

CHAPTBK IV. 

While this scene was taking place in the 

Hotel R , a very different one, and yet 

nearly connected with it, was enacting in ano- 
ther quarter of the city. 

Stretched upon a low pallet in one comer 
of a small stifling apartment, was the old beg- 
gar of San Marc. His eyes were dosed ; but, 
if sleeping, the contraction of his brow still de- 
noted suffering. Kneeling by his side was 
Isola, tenderly bathing his temples, half-sup. 
pressed sobs heaving her gentle bosom, and 
the tears, in large liquid drops, resting upon 
her long brown eyelashes. She was very pale, 
and her features, loTcly as. they were, seemed 
as if sharpened by famine. Her luxuriant 
golden tresses, gathered in a knot upon the top 
of her beautifully formed head, were ad a 
crown of virgin innocence to the fair girl, 
while her dress, although of the most humble 
material, was yet arranged with a natural 
ease and grace, to which no studied form of 
fashion could have lent a charm. 

Crouching at her side was a small tame ga- 
zella, its graceful head resting upon its slender 
fore-feet, and its large brown eyes, with an 
expression of almost human affection, fixed 
upon the pale countenance of its young mis- 
tress. 

On a little table which stood near the bed 
were several wax figures, moulded in the most 
lifelike and perfect symmetry, also clusters of 
fruit and flowers of the same facile material, 
true in form and colour to the very perfection of 
nature. At the head of the bed was suspended 
an ebony crucifix, at the foot a picture of the 
Virgin; nor were these last the only things 
which imparted an air of holiness to this 
meagre apartment, for old age and maiden 
purity were there and hallowed it. In the 
window stood a little vase, in which one soli- 
tary flower was blooming. It looked sickly 
and pining, as it were for a purer atmosphere, 
although so carefully and tenderly cherished 
by Isola. Poor Isola ! it had been watered by 
her tears, and her sighs had fanned its open- 
ing petals. 

This window, the only one, looked down upon 
the dark, sluggish waters of a lagune, upon 
the opposite bank of which was a long row of 
dilapidated dwellings, from which old beds 
and tattered garments protruded through the 
pointed windows, and half-naked children were 
paddling in the slimy waters. In strange con- 
trast to the poverty of the apartment I have 
described, was the long flight of rich marble 



steps, supported by heatily carved piUars lead- 
ing down to the lagune f^om the story above, 
and parading themseWeB, as it were, directly 
by the window. 

For some time, no sound broke the stillness 
of this little room. The old man remained 
quiet, und at length oreroome with weariness, 
the head of Isola sank upon*^e oouch, and 
sleep, like a gentie mother, enfolded her. The 
splash of oars, and the near rippling of the 
water suddenly aroused the g^sella, who had 
remained motionless, watching the slumbers of 
her mistress, and appearing to understand, as 
if imbued with human instinct, how grateful 
a few moments* repose would prove to her. 

Beneath the window a gondola softly glided, 
and mooring his light craft, the gondolier, 
springing quickly up the steps, gently opened 
the door and entered the apartment Slight 
as was the noise he made, it awoke Isola. 

"Blessed Virgin, I thank thee!" she ex- 
claimed. ** Ah, Quiseppe, I feared you might 
not come to-day — my poor father !" 

**Holy Mother! what has happened, Sig- 
norina? what ails the Signore?" cried the 
gondolier, hastily approaching the bed and 
gaiing anxiously upon the old man. 

*'Alas, Guiseppe, I fear my father is very 
ill ! Last night in crossing the Rialto, we were 
met by a party of rude men, and exasperated 
by an insult offered to me, my father struck 
one of them a blow — " 

** Diavoto ! insult you Signorina ! The ruf- 
fians — would they could taste my stiletto !*' ex- 
claimed Guiseppe, setting his teeth, and half 
drawing the weapon from his bosom. 

<( They attacked my father," continued Isola, 
*^ as regardless of his old age as they were reck- 
less of the sacred feeling which dictated the 
blow, and Heaven knows what would have be- 
come of us, had it not been for a stranger who 
interfered in our behalf, and with noble gene- 
rosity defended us. Ah, Guiseppe, I shudder 
now to think what might have been my fate, 
but for his timely assistance! It was fortu- 
nate, perhaps, that the arrival of the police 
put an end to the affray ; but I could not even 
stop to pour out my thanks to this generous 
stranger, for my father drew me hastily away 
from the spot. It was with difficulty we 
reached our home» my father seemed so weak 
and exhausted, and then, Guiseppe, he sank 
into the same state in which you now see him. 
I fear he has received some severe internal in- 
jury. What shall I do — without money — with- 
out friends, — must I see my dear father die for 
want of care and proper nourishment?" ex- 
claimed Isola, bursting into tears. 

*< Courage, Signorina, it may not be so bad 
as all that!" answered the gondolier, striving 
to conceal his emotion. <* Thank the Virgin, 
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Gtiiseppe has a few ducats still — here they are, 
Signorina; now tell me what I oan do for 
you." 

'^Guiseppe, you have a wife and children," 
answered Isola ; '* I cannot take what is theirs 
— only if you could bring hither a physician, 
perhaps he could help my poor father. O if 
he should die, Quiseppe — if he should die !" 

'* Don't weep, dear Signorina," said Gui- 
seppe, wiping a tear from his own eye, " I will 
instantly go in search of one — I will bring a 
little wine, too, for the Signore— it may reyive 
him." 

"Wine! do you know, Guiseppe," cried 
Isola, catching his arm, <* that for two days we 
hare not tasted food?" 

•* Holy Mother !" 

" And that driren to despair, my poor father 
yesterday, for my sake, begged alms in the 
public walks of Venice I" 

« Blessed Virgin! what do I hear! and I, 
wretch that I am, have both eaten and drunk 
while my noble lord was starving !" cried Gui- 
seppe, beating his breast. 

'*This morning," continued Isola, **I stole 
out with these little wax figures which I sat 
up all night to finish, hoping to sell them that 
I might procure a little food for my dear fa- 
ther when he should awake, for in the fray last 
night, even the little sum which charity had 
bestowed upon us, was lost — but no one would 
buy — I could not beg, Guiseppe — alas! My 
poor little gazella, she must not starve — take 
her — perhaps some one will buy her, who can 
take better care of her than her unfortunate 
mistress, but they cannot lore thee more, my 
poor Ninette!" and Isola threw her arms 
around the neck of the little animal which 
rested it« head fondly against her cheek, and 
with its soft tongue licked the small hand of 
its mistress. 

" Sell Ninette ! now the saints forbid !" ex- 
claimed Guiseppe. "No, Signorina, I will 
take the little creature home to the children 
and feed her well — ^bless your dear heart, I 
would sooner sell my own little Lino T No, 
no, I will keep her for you until the Signore 
is better." 

"Will he bo better? tell me, tell me, Gui- 
seppe, do you think he will live ?" cried Isola 
catching eagerly the hope which these few last, 
words of the gondolier inspired. 

" Signorina, God is good — my honoured mas- 
ter may live, but — " 

" Guiseppe, if my father dies, pray God to 
take his child also." 

"Ah, who knows what a skilful physician 
may do for him ? Courage, Signorina, I will 
fetch one in less than twenty minptes, and 
some food, too, for you, my dear young lady — 
sinner that I am, that have already broken my 



fast and drunken my flagon of stout Paler- 
nian !" 

"And the gazella, poor Ninette — will you 
take her with you, Guiseppe ?" said Isola. 

"I will return for her, Signorina." So say- 
ing, the honest gondolier hastened f^om the 
apartment, and the n^xt moment the rapid 
splash of oars assured Isola that the assist- 
ance she so much desired for her father would 
soon be procured. 



CHAPTEB V. 

In the mean time, our American party having 
visited the Ducal Palace, it was proposed by 
Winthrop, as there was yet time before dinner, 
to row across to the Lido, whose shady groves 
and rich greensward, offered so tempting a 
contrast to the stately marble d^Tmes and pave- 
ments of Venice, and Marj, hoping by that 
means to keep Irving with them, gladly ac- 
ceded to the proposition. 

It was a lovely day for such an excursion, 
and our friends glided lulturiously across the 
Giudecca, reclining on the soft velvet cushions 
of a gondola, whose tasteful drapery swept the 
silver surface of the waves, and* listening to 
the music of the gondoliers as they sang verses 
from their own Tasso, to which charming me- 
lody the light rippling of the water formed 
a pleasing accompaniment. Beautiful as was 
the scene, it had but little charm for Irving. 
Away from those bright waters and the 
brighter Italian sky, his thoughts wandered 
to the gloomy aisles of San Marc, and the 
song of the gondoliers was lost in the memory 
of the sweet and touching tones of the beg- 
gar's daughter. Silent, therefore, he sat as 
the gondola kept its easy motion, more than 
ever regretting that he had not pursued his 
search, or that he had yielded up the morning 
to his sister. 

They had nearly reached the middle of the 
canal, when a gondola was seen swiftly ap- 
proaching, and as it neared the one in which 
our party were seated, the gondoliers poised 
their oars a moment, and exchanged a gay 
salute : 

" Ha ! Guiseppe, by the mass, thou hast an 
odd passenger there — ^where are you going with 
so choice a freight ?" cried one. 

"Choice indeed, Matheo!" replied Gui- 
seppe; "Yor this pretty little gazella belongs 
to the loveliest Signorina in Venice !" 

" Well, biidn vidggio .'" cried the first speaker, 
as he once more sank the oar. But Mary, 
attracted by the beauty of the little animal, 
entreated the gondoliers to stay their mote- 
ments, and motioned Guiseppe to approach 
nearer. 
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" What a perfect little creature — ^what tender 
eyes! Do jon remember, Charles, the litUe 
fawn we had at home when we were children ? 
Ah, I wish this pretty gazella was mine !*' she 
exclaimed. 

" Perhaps we can buy it, Mary — will you 
sell the gazella, amUeoV* said Winthrop, ad- 
dressing Ouiseppe. 

"Sell Ninette, Signore! — ah, no, not for 
fifty zechins — though God knows the money is 
needed enough, for even now the poor old Sig- 
nore may be dying and my beloved Signorina 
is nearly starving !" 

** How — what tale of distress is this — of 
whom are yon speaking ?" inquired Irving. 

** Of a noble Venetian gentleman, Signore," 
replied the gondolier respectfUly. « Ton are 
foreigners, but I can tell you there are many 
such in Venice now begging their bread, whose 
ancestors swayed the Republic !*' 

" Veroy vera — true, true, Gniseppe I" ex- 
claimed another gondolier. 

''Ah, my beautiful lady," continued Ghii- 
seppe, turning to Mary, "could you but see 
the povera Signorina, you would pity her ! She 
knows her old father cannot much longer sur- 
vive his sorrows — ^for the physician has just 
told her so— and then she will be cast friend- 
less and alone upon the world I Ah, she is an 
angel, Signoral She could not see her little 
favourite starve, and so she bade me sell it!" 

"And yet you reAise to part with it!" said 
Winthrop. 

" Siy Signore. I will keep her at home as a 
plaything for my little ones. Better days may 
come to my young lady, and would not Guiseppe 
feel like a knave to know that he could not lead 
back Ninette to her young mistress I" 

Irving, who had listened with deep interest 
to the words of the gondolier, now suddenly 
exclaimed : 

" Where is she ? Conduct me to her. If too 
late to save the father, something may be done 
to comfort the poor daughter I" 

" Ah, ^osM, ffrazie^-ihuikEf thanks, Signore ; 
may the Holy Virgin bless you for the deed!" 
cried Guiseppe. 

" Let us all go !" said Mary, her eyes filling 
with tears; "poor girl, my heart aches for 
her ! 0, row quickly, my friends, let us not 
lose a moment." 

With swift, glancing oars, the gondoliers now 
followed in the wake of Guiseppe, who, joyfully 
turning his gondola, left the Guidecca, and sped 
on toward the dark lagune, among whose de- 
cayed palaces dwelt in their misery the old 
man and his child. 

As they reached the foot of the stairs, loud 
sobs and shrieks met their ears. 

"Holy Mother! the poor Signorina — ^what 
has happened!" cried Giuseppe, as with a 



bound he cleared the steps, and pushed open 
the door, followed closely by Irving, who, in 
his eagerness, had left his companions far 
behind. 

It was all over. In the cold embrace of 
death the old man rested calmly. His sorrows 
were ended; and the heavenly smile which 
lingered upon his noble features, told of the 
joys which greeted the soul's advent to another 
and a brighter world. 

Poor Isola ! 

Alone, and heart-broken, had she met the 
trying hour — alone had she wiped the death- 
dew firom her father's brow — alone had she 
received his last sigh; and then, no longer 
able to restrain the utterance of that griof, 
which, in fear of disturbing her beloved parent 
she had so bravely controlled, with a shriek of 
despair she threw herself upon the lifeless body, 
and winding her arms about it, gave way to 
her wretchedness. 

It was at this moment that GKiiseppe and 
Irving burst in. It needed but a glance to 
assure the latter his presentiments were right, 
and that in the dead and liring before him, he 
had found the beggar of San Marc, and his 
lovely daughter ! 

OHAPTSR vi. 

Six months from the date of the last scene I 
have described, a happy circle were seated in 
a balcony overlooking the waters of the glorious 
Hudson, heaving in the silvered brightness of 
a June moon; and up and down its graceM 
sweep, until lost within the dark shadows of 
the Highlands, white sails, like snowy clouds, 
flew before the gentle wind — ^the same gentle 
wind which, bearing upon its wings the sweet 
fragrance of countless blossoms, whispered to 
the heart of one of the party — ^the fair Isol»— 
of the &r distant home of her childhood, under 
the bright skies of Italy. 

Her speaking features betrayed the mo- 
mentary sadness which these tender reminis- 
cences caused her ; and Irving, with the watch- 
ful eyes of love reading the clear page, softly 
whispered : 

"Why so sad to-night, dearest Isola? The 
eve of our marriage must not find a shadow 
upon that beloved brow ; to me the very hea- 
vens seem to smile, as I think that to-morrow, 
dear one, will make you mine !" 

" Forgive me," she replied, raising her eyes 
tenderly to his ; " there is something in tlus 
scene which touches my soul like notes of music 
we have listened to in other days — ^I was think- 
ing of my father, Charles. Ah ! from those 
realms of bliss above, does he smile upon the 
happiness of his child ! Oh, Charles, when I 
contrast the sad scenes which marked the last 
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yevr of mj poor father's life, with these which 
now SQiround me, so replete with happiness, I 
seem to be the sport of some blissAil dream I" 

<< And a dream, dear Isola, firom whioh let it 
be my oare no rade storm shall aronse yon !" 
replied Irring. <<In the Joys of the present, 
let the bitter past be buried— joys which to me 
wonld hare nerer been, bnt for those sorrows 
which first awoke my c^mpathy and my loye ! 
Yes, Isola, I loTed yon from the first moment 
that I saw yon in yonr sadness, kneeling at the 
feet of yonr father, upon the payement of San 
Marc, and shall erer bless the hour, when led 
on by an interest whioh I then could not ex- 
plain, I found you in that moment of yonr 



deaolateness and woe, when death had left yoa 
aa orphan 1" 

"And I, too, Charles, must bless that perse- 
Tering, yet generous spirit of yours, which has 
giyen me so dear a sister I" s%id Maiy Win- 
throp, embracing Isola. 

'< I acknowledge, Irting, that I thought you 
a romantic, headstrong youth," continued Win- 
throp ; << but when I see before me the lorely 
prise which rewarded your sealous pursuit, I 
also must be thankful Uiat this very penrerse- 
ness of yours, rendered my ridicule and my 
adnce alike powerless, and has giren to our 
home and hearts one whom it will erer be our 
pride and happiness to Ioto and cherish." 
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Daix on th« weUdn'a TWfB the tAtj loomii, 

Beneath its wreathAd moke, % daily night ; 
Bat here the hUli and ralee, with all their blooms, 

Vronttng the Sun, are bathed In mallow light;— 
Andlol while Noon, iti diadem ablaie, 

Upelimbe the iky with elondy bannera ftarled,— 
The Horn of Plenty trailing in his hands. 
Soft mnlBed in the golden^skirted haae, 

Benignest Antnmn broods above the world, 
And breathes a benediction o'er the lands! 



fbr eTer ohangeAil o'er the ehangeftal globe, 

FantasttelCasqnerl who may sketeh thee best? 

Who guess thy certain crown, thy IkTOorHe crest, 
The tkshion of tiiy many*coloared robe t 
Sometiines we see thee when the dawn is yoQBg^ 

In fluling woods the haunt of timid deer, 
A cnrrM bugle at thy baldrlek hung, 

And in thy hand a slender hunting spear; — 
A swineherd stretched ftall-length upon the ground. 

While o*er thy head the acorns patter ftst 
Downdropping^ with thy tusky boars around 

Orunehing among the leares the ripened mast; 
And oft at work, where andent granaty doors 

flung open wide show all the thrashers hale, 

Whitened with chaff upwafted from thy Hail, 
When south winds orersweep the dusty Hoon: 
And when aweary with their toil and heat, 

The Held hands 1611 away the noontide hours. 
Where gusty shadows lengthen o'er the path,— 
Thou sleepest amid the reapers in thy swath. 
With Plenty »t thy ftei, 

Braiding a wrea th of oaten straw and HowersI 



What time, emerging from a low*hung doud, 
The shining chariot of the 8nn was dzlTen, 

Slope to its goal, and Day in rererence bowed 
His burning forehead at the gate of HeaTcn ;— 



I saw thy glorious presence frill xeTcaled, 
Slow trudging homeward o'or a stubble field; 
Around thy brow, to shade it from the west, 
A wisp <rf straw entwisted in a crown ; 
A golden wheat sheaj; sl^^ping slowly down. 
Hugged tight against thy waist, and on thy breast 
Linked to a belt, an earthen flagon swung; 

And o^er thy dioulder flung, 
Tied by their stems, a bundle of great pears. 
Bell-shaped and streaky, s(»ne rich orchard's pride; 
A heary bunch of grapes on either side. 
Across each arm, tugged downward by the load, 
Their glossy IteTcs blown off by wandering alxs ; 
A yellow-rinded melon in thy right, 
In thy left hand a sickle caught the light, 
Keen as the moon which glowed 
Along the fields of night : 
One moment seen, the diadowy masque was flown, 
And I was left, as now, to meditate alone. 



IT. 



The sky Is soft and beautifril to-day, 
Serener than is Summer's fiery reign; 
Deepening along the woods that rim the plaliw 

A league beyond the dty dim and gray; 

Unseen, but lUt, the Winds are sailing pas^ 
fflow-Teering through the trackless asure sea% 
HeaTcn's Argonauts, with each a golden fieeee 

Of douds, suspended at Its wingM masti 

And Barth obllTious of the Summer's bier. 
Her calm great Ibrehead bound with Autumn 
Sleeps in the richness of a thousand ens. 
The sunset of the Tear ! 



V. 



Oome ihrtli, ye dweUers in the dekly 

Of orerpeopled dtles, one and all; 

One little day at least beyond the wall. 
And it will comftnrt ye fbr many days ! 
** Pent up in regions of laborious breath," 

But still to long-fbrsaken Nature dear, 

Why will ye crowd in hlTes the lire-long year. 
And hoard disease and aU the seeds of DeathY 
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Oto aU the VMltk 7* nk« toi«tli0r tlMR 

With oanning arti^ the gOded cbaiiM ye wear, 
Bepaj your lots (/health, your pMeiong eroit, 
And n&tare's smiles and Imts for erer lostf 
Am well might water ta a stagnant ftn 

Repaj the need of ever limpid apiingi ; 
Decay and Age, the blessed yonth of men, 

Or some poor cripple's erutch an angel's wlngp 1 
It eannot be I— despite your years of shame, 

The old allegianae binds ye as before; 
And aU wltUn ye foeds the saored ftame, 

And bids the soul adore 
Xhs world's dlTinity aronnd as erermoret 



TL 



Hark I harki— the merry reisers in a row, 
Bhouting their harrest carols blithe and lond, 
Catting the rostled mase whose crests are bowed 

With ears o'ertasselled, soon to be laid low; 

Qrooked earthward now, the orchards droop their bonghi 
With red-cheeked firuits, while tut along the wall 
full in the soath, ripe plams and peaches flJl 

In tafted grass where laaghing lads earonse;— 

And down the pastares, where the horse goes round 
His ling of tan, teneaUi the mossy shed, 
Old dder-presses work with ereaiky din, 

Ooalng in rats, and apples heap the ground ; 
And hoar by hour, a basket on his head. 
Up-clambering to tiie spent, 
The ploaghman poors them in 1 



m. 



iwee V se en ted winds from meadows fkeshly mown, 
Blow eastward now, and now for many a day. 



TbeteMs will be aUre with tsfma ofhay. 

And stacks, not all unmeet for Autumn's throne I 
The granges will be crowded, and the men 

Half-smothered, as they tread It from the top; 
And then the teams will go and come again. 

And go and come until they end the crop. 
And where tlu melons stud Uie garden Tine, 

Orook-neeked or globy, smaller oarts wUl wait, 

Soon to be urged o'erloaded to the gate 
Whaie apides drying on the stages Ihlne ; 
And ohildren soon will go at ere and mom. 
And set their snares for quails with baits of com ; 
And when the house-dog snuffli a distant hare. 

Overrun the gorgeous woods with noisy glee; 

And when the haaels ilpeii, ellmb a trse. 
And shake the branches barel 
And by and by, when northern winds are out. 

Great fires will roar in chimneys huge at night, 
While chairs draw round, and pleasant tales ai* fadd : 
And nuts and apples will be passed about, 

UnUl the household drowsy with delight, 
Oreep off to bed »«old ! 



Bofurelgn of Seasons 1 Monarch of the Earth I 
Steward of bounteous Nature, whose rich alms 
Are showered upon us ftt>m thy liberal palms 

Until our spirits orerflow with mirth I 

Difinest Autumn I while our gamers burst 
With plenteous harresting, on heaped increase^ 

We lift our eyes to thee through grateful tears. 

World — world in boons,— Touchsafe to risit first. 
And linger last along our realm of Peaoe^ 
Where Freedom calssly sits 
And beokons on the yeartl 



A SONG FOR SUMMER. 



BT WILLIAM P. MlTLOHinOOK. 



I. 

UiroLOUDiD by shadow, 

The sun shines ftt>m heaven. 
O'er hill'top and meadow 

Trom morning till even; 
The oomblades are springing. 

The bright streams are rushing. 
The young birds are singing, 

Spring flowers are in flushing, 
The moonlight and sunlight 

Their bright beauties proTin^ 
Seem now but as one li^t 

To yoang hearts and loying. 

n. 

Up^ up from yonr pillow, 

Of weak hearts thou weakest, 
And flnd by the billow 

The health that thou seekestl 
There wander a roTer, 

And thy cheek of whiteness 
Ire long will reoorer 

Lost freshness and brightness; 
Thy mien will be airy, 

The mother that bore thee 
Will wonder what tkitj 

Her bright wand waved o'er thee. 



nx. 

Away, and view nature 

While yet she discloses 
Her ftoe, with each feature 

Bedecked with bright 
Old Earth is a Maying, 

She does it so seldom, 
Twere a pity to stay in 

And flout the poor beldam ; 
Her green garb arrayed In, 

She panteth with pleasure— 
Upk young man and maiden, 

Tread with her a mMfors. 

ir. 

Out, out en the hoafy, 

Gold winter birds pwish. 
The greenness and glory 

Of all we most cherish; 
Out, out all together 

With lanc^ter dear ■ooading, 
Away <^er the heather 

With light step run bounding; 
Let care and let sadness 

Be ttom your hearts drlren — 
There's Joy and there's gladness 

fior erer in heaven t 
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took leBBOBB in arithmetjo and bookkeeping 
from Eliiabeth Aeton, who proTed the gentlest 
of Mends, whilit good Mrs. Aston »dded 
manj comroHa to Emilj's stripped uid nar- 
row wardrobe. Besides the more formal 
lemons thos receired, Emily learnt mneh else, 
through this fortoight, and nothing more im- 
portant to her than that one vhieh taught her 
(he value of well-spent time; and'when, on 
a bright antnmn morning, she set out with 
Mrs. Aston for her new home, never had her 
ftoe looked so pretty or so gay with smiles. 

Soon after nightfall they arriyed at a plea- 
aant sea-port town. The conntry Inland was 
beaatifally picturesque, and the fine sweep of 
the Irish Sea washed the broad sands with its 
leaping wares. Mr. Aston was there at an inn 
(o receive them, and after sapper led the way 
to a hoDse in tiie market-place, which Emily 
was much surprised to And not the mean and 
ikabby place she expected, hut the largest and 

VOL. m. 14 



things which had been amongst those of her 
childish home. AU this delight was crowned 

by the sight of an aocnstomed face, — that of 
the poor slatternly servant of all work, hardly 
to be called slatternly now, for she had been 
pud her wages, and now received her yonng 
and favoarite mistress in the laiury of a new 
gowD, and the prettieit and smartest of caps. 

" The tmest way in which yon can show me 
yonr appreciation," said Hr. Aston, in reply 
to Emily's expression of gratitade, " will b« 
by a steady and foithftil attention to tny int*- 
resta. On the contrary, the emallest derelic- 
tion from modesty or self-respect, or any 
neglect of the duties intrusted to yon, will b« 
unpardoned, as there will be no eicase for 
either. But if, througb steady attention to 
the business after the assistant leaves yon, I 
find its profits to increase, I will proride yon 
with a shopwoman, whose duty it will bo to 
assist you, and thus ^ve you sufficient lusor* 
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for recreation and Belf-improrement We shall 
often Tisit you, and take a continual interest 
in your health and welfare ; and as, at Mrs. 
Aston's suggestion, I haye added fancy jewelry, 
perfumery, with the richer kinds of lace and 
muslin work to the chief stock of ladies* shoes, 
the profit of such addition I shall make wholly 
yours. With respect to your family, no mem- 
ber of it can be receiyed here without my 
express permission." 

The next day the shop was opened by Emily 
and her assistant, and when its handsome bow- 
window was decked with beautiful shoes, in both 
silk and leather, with rich lace, and collars, and 
handkerchiefs, it had really a gay appearance, 
00 much so as to attract many purchasers. 
After remaining another day, Mr. and Mrs. Aston 
returned home, leaving Emily to prove the 
truth of her earnest promises. The business 
Burvired its first attraction ; for ladies of rank 
and fortune in the neighbourhood, who had 
hitherto been proTided from London, were glad 
to find goods as choice nearer home; and 
Emily's modest and ladylike demeanour, and 
anxiety to oblige, induced many to become, 
not merely purchasers, but warm and earnest 
friends. At the dose of a fortnight her as- 
sistant left her, leaying the entire management 
solely to Emily's care, with so successful a 
result as to enable her, when she closed her 
month's account with Mr. Aston, to traasmit 
through the bank a far larger sum than had 
been anticipated. 

In the meanwhile Charlotte SeTome had 
found Sir John Edendale's seat in the North, a 
&r more luxurious place than she had ima- 
gined. For she had apartments, as well as a 
waiting-woman assigned to her, a horse to 
ride, a pony carriage to drive in, and though 
Lady Edendale was haughty and exacting, 
both Sir John and his daughters were mild and 
courteous. The house was often thronged with 
visiters, and amongst them was occasionally 
a gentleman named Eyton, who, being very 
wealthy, and possessed of a fine landed estate 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Edendale 
Park, Charlotte thought the worthiest of her 
attention. Her views she considered were the 
more likely to prove successful, from the cir- 
cumstance of his being a very old friend of the 
Bdendales, often coming and remaining whole 
days at the Hall, and riding, walking, and 
passing the evening with Sir John's daughters, 
with the social kindness and familiarity of a 
brother. Charlotte being constantly with her 
cousins, could not escape sharing the brotherly 
attentions Mr. Eyton paid them, but instead of 
receiving such in the spirit her cousins received 
them, she was pretty soon vain enough to think 
that her superior charms, her smiles, and 
satin dresses had made conquest of a very 



fair heart, and (what was of most conse- 
quence) a heavy purse. Anxious to secure 
this prise, if possible, she resolved it should 
not be lost through the deficiencies of her 
wardrobe, so orders were given to Lady Eden- 
dale's tradesmen in the neighbouring town for 
new dresses, shawls, and ribbons of the most 
costly description. 

<< Did you see in this morning's paper," said 
Sir John to Mr. Eyton one evening in the 
drawing-room, <'that Mr. Aston is returned 
for that borough in Ireland you once tried for ? 
I suppose it must be one of John Aston's sons. 
There was a pretty girl, too, of that name in 
York last summer. Tou remember, don't you, 
Eyton, for you are rather an admirer of the 
Warwickshire ladies." 

<<Tes," replied Mr. Eyton, with apparent 
hesitation. 

« Don't blush so, Eyton," laughed Sir John. 
'< And now, Miss Seveme, as you are one of the 
ladies of this favourite county, you know the 
Astons, I suppose ?" 

'< By mere report," replied Charlotte with a 
haughty sneer, whilst her whole thoughts were 
absorbed by Ey ton's hesitation, <* for they are 
a low family. Indeed, such mere money-getting 
parvenui as to be quite out of the bounds of 
our acquaintance, for mamma wouldn't let us 
know a shoemaker for the world." 

** A parvenu!" laughed Sir John, lifting his 
hands in surprise; ''your mamma's notions 
of gentility rise far higher than mine, young 
lady. John Aston not fit for an acquaintance, 
not genteel, a mere parvenu, eh 1 What 1 the 
man who recognises poverty and oppressioii 
wherever they may be — ^who builds schools— 
who is a Samaritan amidst the moral lepro^ 
of ignorance and crime — who has done mors 
to raise the social and intellectual condition 
of his native town than any other man — ^not 
genteel ? Perhaps not, according to such cant 
as convention preaches. If this be your class 
of opinions, what sort of distinction do you 
draw between him and his friend Bright, whom 
I heard, not long ago, you are to marry 7" 

<* Marry 1 / marry Mr. Bright! I should 
refuse any man of such vulgar pretensions. / 
marry a huUon-fnaker ! — I should not do such 
iigustice to my family. Sir John." 

<« Well," pointedly laughed Sir John, « if he 
ever does tm the ' injustice,' as you call it, to 
offer for one of my daughters, she will not say 
' nay' by my consent." 

'< Oh ! Sir John, trade is to ungenteel 1" 

<* We differ, young lady. When we talk of an 
honourable man, we talk of one in every sense 
a gentleman. It will be prudent for you, I 
think, Miss Seveme, to modify your views, for 
it unfortunately happens that we are not aU 
so quick as the shepherd in La Fontaine, in 
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our disooTery of real character ; and the pro- 
fession of mere gentility is often no more than 
the sheepskin to the wolf." 

Charlotte's conscience told her this was 
indeed too tme ; whilst this unexpected testi- 
mony to the worth of the man she had so 
heartlessly and so insultingly rijeoted, made 
the rebuke the keener and more forcible. 

Through the weeks which thus passed by in 
a round of luxury and pleasure, Charlotte 
heard once from Emily, but no sooner had she 
read about the shop, than the letter found a 
oontemptuous resting-place in the fire, as did 
the more frequent ones from her mother, filled 
with doleful accounts of '' John's poTorty," and 
« John's wife," and « John's want of practice," 
and « dear Montague's disappointment at hia 
uncle's death, and consequent enlistment as a 
oommon soldier in the Spanish legion," and 
« Emily's ungentility and ingratitude," and 
'* tkai Aston's selfishness in robbing her of her 
fomiture." 

As this was the grand anniyersary of the 
great musical festival at York, the Edendales 
made preparations to attend its celebration. 
On the evening before their departure from 
their seat for the county town, some of Sir 
John's neighbouring friends met at his dinner- 
table. As Charlotte was passing from the 
dining-room with the other ladies, she over- 
heard the name of Eyton, and curious to know 
what was said, for Mr. Eyton had been in York 
some weeks, she lingered for the instant to 
listen. 

"Yes," said one of Sir John's friends, 
** Eyton is going to be married at last." 

'' To whom ?" asked another. 

« Do you not know T Why to the pretty girl 
from Birmingham. The whole surprise will 
come at York, for a house is already taken, 
and other preparations made." 

Charlotte could hear no more. Yet it was 
enough. ** Certainly Mr. Eyton had made no 
proposal yet,** she thought, <<but he has been 
very attentive; and some men hang back so, 
that the proposal and the marriage may be 
both in one week." 

The more she viewed the case in this light» 
the more she was confirmed in her belief; and 
she at once made the resolution not to ap- 
pear at the festival in her often-seen satin, 
but in new dresses that should win Mr. Eyton's 
heart, if dresses could. Acting upon this 
resolve, she ordered the carriage, on some 
pretext or another, on the very evening of her 
arrival in the town, and drove to the house of 
the most aristocratic and fashionable milliner. 
As the '* niece" of Sir John Edendale, and 
with her address at a first rate hotel, of course 
her orders of blond, and crape, and flowers, of 
a ball dress, and a morning dress,* and a 



concert dress, were thankAilly attended to; 
and the latter dress promised for the next 
day early, as the Edendales and herself 
had received cards to dine with Mr. Eyton, 
and afterwards accompany him to the evening 
concert. 

Just as Charlotte was stepping from the 
milliner's door into the carriage, she perceived 
a tall genUeman with mustaches, and in a 
military undress, regarding her attentively. 
She found he followed the carriage, so pulling 
the check-string, she ordered it to stop before 
a perfumer's door, where she alighted and 
entered. The gentieman entered too. 

"Who is that gentleman?" she asked the 
shopman in a gentle whisper. 

" Colonel Frederick Mortimer, ma'am, who is 
staying at a hotel in this very street. He is 
a very great gentieman, I believe, for the waiter 
spoke exceedingly in hia favour, when he came 
in to order a large quantity of perfume for the 
Colonel this morning." 

"Well, here is another chance," thought 
Charlotte, " and a rich colonel too 1 Can any- 
thing be so fortunate, particularly as hie 
admiration is unmistakeable 7" 

Dressed in the most oostiy white satin and 
blond, Charlotte repaired with the Edendales 
to Mr. Eyton's house. He received them so 
cordially, as to give new birth to Charlotte's 
hopes, and as he handed her up stairs she 
seemed to feel his weighty purse within her 
hand. As they entered the drawing-room, a 
group of ladies was gathered near the window t 
to this he led Charlotte and Lady Edendale. 

"My dear Lady Edendale," he said, when 
they had come near enough, " let me hope yon 
will call this lady friend : Miss Seveme, let me 
introduce you to this same lady as my wtf$f 
Mrs. Eyton, a week ago Miss Elisabeth Aston, 
whom I dare say you, Miss Seveme, only know 
by name, as her father is unhappily * a tradt^ 
many aparvenUf and ungmUeL* ** 

There was so much meant in these words, 
and they so fully conveyed the reproof desired, 
as to make Charlotte in an instant pale with 
anger; but conquering it by one of those 
eflforts which the proud can alone make, she, 
as a setroif, warmly congratulated the bride, 
though it was with a quivering Up, and with a 
faltering tongue, which revealed more than 
words. Her very heart felt sick, but there 
was now no receding ; on she must now pro- 
ceed, to hide worse sins than insolence or 
pride. 

There at the ooneert, as she hoped, was her 
admirer. As it was now necessary to make a 
bold stroke for a rich husband, she received, 
though against ordinary eustom, the eourte^ 
of an opera glass, a book of the performance, 
and with great affability a better seat; and 
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eyen contmed to listen to compliments, whilst 
Lady Edendale's attention was directed else- 
where. 

When a woman is so inclined, mere acquain- 
tanceship soon ripens into intimacy, particularly 
as Miss Seyeme now considered bold measures 
necessary. But it is not for me, to set down 
the progress of this clandestine acquaintance- 
ship, beyond saying that before two days had 
elapsed, the "Colonel" had personally con- 
▼inced Charlotte, both by letter and in conyer- 
sation, that he was '' a great man." 

The festiyal ended as usual with a ball. As 
Charlotte was dressing for it in the most re- 
cherche of her <* credit" dresses, her maid 
ushered into the dressing-room a woman enye- 
loped in a cloak. ** She would come in, Miss," 
whispered the maid, and Charlotte, turning 
round, was aghast on beholding her mother. 

"Oh, only an old servant of ours, Turner,* 
and will you please step into Miss Lucy's dress- 
ing-room and ask for the eau de Cologne." 

"What didyoif come here for?" she asked 
her mother fiercely, the moment they were 
alone; "you'll ruin everything, I declare you 
will." 

" Oh Charlotte, Charlotte ! how cruel you are ; 
I had no resource but you. John hasn't bread 
for his children, and I had to part with my 
watch in order to come this long journey. Do 
tell Lucy Edendale I'm here." 

"No. Good heayens ! a woman like you 
would ruin eyerything. What shall I do. My 
▼ery existence depends upon you and your 
poverty not being known. Go, go you must." 

" I can't, I won't. Lady Edendale is my 
relation." 

" I tell you what, you must go for to-night," 
whispered Charlotte, pale and choked with 
suppressed rage, and pushing her mother 
towards the door, " I'm in debt, dreadfolly in 
debt. I've no resource but one. Go, and come 

in the morning at twelve to the Hotel. 

Tou shall then share my triumph." 



M» 



"Where am I to lodge? where get a meal? 

"You've your cloak on." 

" What then ?" 

"Pawn it — go." And as she said so, this 
Goneril drove her mother from the room down 
stairs, and (half undressed as she was) watched 
till she was safe through the street door ; for to 
Charlotte no disgrace was so dreadful as the 
exposure of her poverty. With difficulty she 
concealed her agitation from the waiting- 
woman; though the glitter of satin and the 
flow of glossy ringlets were not such a disguise 
to the acute eye of Lady Edendale. 

"Your dress is very becoming, Charlotte, 
but how dreadfully pale you are. Are you not 
well ?" 

"Quite, thank you. But an old nurse of 



poor papa's called as I was dressing, and the 
circumstance, after his recent loss, agitated 
me ; I have promised, however, to go and see 
her in the morning." 

Lady Edendale believed the lie, and the 
ball passed oiF pleasantiy enough. But next 
morning, as Sir John and his wife were sitting 
over a rather late breakfast, a gentieman, after 
sending up his name, was ushered into their pri- 
vate room by their own servant. In a few mi- 
nutes after the bell was rung, and inquiry made 
for Miss Seveme. " She had gone out," was the 
reply, " at an early hour that morning. They 
did not know where, as Miss Charlotte had al- 
ready been inquired after by Mrs. , the mil- 
liner, who was desirous of having her bill settled 
before the lady left York." 

" What bill ?" asked Sir John. 

"One of fifty-nine pounds, which Miss 
Seveme }ias contracted during this week." 

Most anxiously did Sir John and Lady 
Edendale consent to follow the stranger to the 
fashionable hotel of a neighbouring street, 
where, in the hall, waited two men, who 
immediately followed the little party up stairs. 
A woman dressed in faded mourning had been 
admitted into the room a few minutes before 
them ; and as they entered at once, and vrithout 
knocking, the first thing they beheld was 
Charlotte attired in her most elegant morning 
dress, in the act of introducing the first-come 
stranger to a gentleman seated at his breakfast, 
and with triumph — proud triumph written in 
her face. 

"Charlotte, Charlotte Severne!" exclaimed 
the gentleman who accompanied Sir John and 
Lady Edendale, as he hurried forwards and 
grasped both her hands, "in God's name, what 
are you doing here ?" 

" My duty, sir," replied the lady not looking 
at the stranger, but only lovingly towards the 
seated gentleman; "/or this ia my hruband^ 
Colonel Frederick Mortimer. We have been 
married this morning by special license." 

"Then God protect you, unhappy girl," 
exclaimed the stranger, " for you are the wife 
of no colonel, but of a scoundrel, Timotht 
Jones, junior clerk to the Bright you wilfully 
refused. Look at me — I have come across the 
country with these two officers, to arrest him 
for embexzlement — and he is your husband !" 

The plebeian name of Jones, and the fact of 
his clerkship, were worse charges than that the 
man was a scoundrel, and a more overwhelm- 
ing blow than all else besides ; and Charlotte 
fell insensible at Sir John's feet. And now 
that the tables were turned, the worthy mother 
made the sins of her unhappy daughter more 
black, if possible, by entering into an explana- 
tion of Charlotte's conduct on the previous 
night ; but Sir John stayed her declamation by 
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one short sentence: '' Cease to accuse, madam ; 
as mothers teach, danghters usually act." 

When she had somewhat recoyered, Charlotte 
had a long interview with Sir John and Mr. 
Bright. In spite, howerer, of their united 
entreaties, she resolved to accompany Jones to 
Paris, whither they had already made arrange- 
ments to go, rather possibly to hide her dis- 
grace, than for any love for the ci-devant 
Colonel. As she thus determined, Mr. Bright, 
as a matter of course, gave up all further 
thoughts of prosecution, for to have once loved 
Charlotte, was with him still to be her friend. 
To prove himself so, he made Sir John Eden- 
dale be the bearer of a handsome sum for her 
journey and maintenance, and wept as he did 
80, to think that evil counsel, and the entire 
want of all moral education had thus marred 
the fate of her he had so tenderly loved. Jones 
and Charlotte stole out of York that night in 
disguise, leaving Mrs. Seveme and the debts 
to Sir John, and the story to be hushed up as 
well as it could be, by the justly indignant 
Lady Edendale. 

The Astons were little surprised by this de- 
nouement, as it had been for some time known 
in the town that Jones was an ardent admirer 
of Charlotte Seveme. In all probability this 
admiration, useless and hopeless in his real 
name and character, had suggested both delin- 
quencies, of false name as well as fraud. By 
Emily, the disgrace was keenly felt ; and it was 
only the engrossing cares of her rapidly in- 
creasing business which dissipated the sorrow 
of her sisterly affection. By the ensuing spring, 
the business fully employed three shopwomen 
beside herself; and Mr. Aston was so pleased 
by her never-failing diligence and attention, 
that he made arrangements to share with her 
the entire profits, which were considerable. 
Nor in this alone was his thoughtful considera- 
tion seen, for finding, by some accounts which 
reached him, that John Seveme was starting 
in what his mother had called ^* genteel prac- 
tice," that is, one which brought no profit, he 
suggested to him, through the agency of Emily, 
that if he were not too proud to acknowledge a 
sister in trade, this rising sea-port town, in 
which Emily had prospered so well, offered a 
fine opening for a surgeon's practice. As 
poverty had, by this time, taught some useful 
lessons to more than one of Mrs. Severne's 
children, the suggestion was thankfully acted 
upon ; and some months after, Emily had the 
happiness of a brother near, as well as the 
ability of gradually introducing him to the 
employment of some of her best customers. 

In spite of her increasing business, Emily 
during the next four years occasionally visited 
the Astons for a week ; whilst one or other of 
the sisters passed the summer months with her. 



And Emily could treat them hospitably from 
her own purse, for by this time she had saved 
money, — thus having means to show she loved 
and reverenced, as they deserved to be, the 
noble children of her noble friend ; and thus, in 
so doing, to be enabled to touch the quickest 
chord in the noble heart of Mr. Aston. 

During the fifth summer, Emily went to stay 
a month with the Astons, for another circum- 
stance, which Mr. Aston had long foreseen, 
was on the eve of bringing Emily's service a 
bright reward. One evening he led her into 
the garden, and when they had walked a while, 
he said. 

" So it is true, Emily, is it, that you want to 
call me a relation?" But Emily, though 
blushing, looked down and made no answer. 

**Well," he continued presently, ''Richard 
and I settled it all this morning; and I am 
very happy, as is also Mrs. Aston, for Richard 
could choose no one for a wife, that we should 
so worthily love and cherish as yourself. We'll 
not delay the wedding long on account of what 
I have to tell you. My inquiries respecting 
your sister Charlotte had an answer this morn- 
ing. Led by a paragraph in the newspapers 
some weeks ago, my Hamburgh agent traced a 
gambler named Jones to a caf(S in Rouen, and 
found the report of his being shot in a brawl 
substantially true. From thence, he traced 
your sister to Paris, where, burdened with 
two children, she has been living for the past 
year, earning a scanty livelihood as a painter 
on velvet, for Jones, it appears, had deserted 
her for more than two years before his death. 
Now, as this unfortunate marriage is at length 
broken, I think your sister might undertake 
the business, and even if only half as diligent 
as you have been, she may earn an affluent 
subsistence for herself and children, as well as 
provide a home for poor Montague, who, since 
he was crippled in Egypt, in that attack under 
the Due de Nemours, has been but a wreck, 
that cannot, I fear, last many years. At all 
events, he will be happier away from your 
mother, whose ' gentility' is a bar to any 
happiness for herself or others. Besides, with 
the seventy pounds a year you and John so 
kindly allow her, she can live in what fashion 
she pleases; for I protest now, as I always 
have done, against any residence or visit here 
or in Wales ; not that she could refashion you, 
my Emily, but John has children to save from 
the sins of a second education like your own ; 
and poor Charlotte must be kept apart from 
all old influences." « 

These things, thus wisely counselled, were as 
wisely acted. Charlotte, a mere shadow of 
her former self, was received by a loving sister, 
if not into a home wholly of her own creation, 
at least into one benefited by her honest 
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■errice. The tangible, the real, the jaet, the 
tme, were seen for what they are by the 
widowed wife and mother; the false, the con- 
yentional, the mean, to be the unsubstantial 
shadows which mock real life, by a semblance 
of tmth ; and now, subdued and penitent, as the 
Magdalene of old, one who had once so scorned 
these things, could estimate the new home 
opened to her, the honest bread her children 
eat, and recognise that through labour we best 
adore Him by whom it has been ordained. 

Two months after Charlotte's initiation into 
« trade," she and poor subdued and crippled 
Montague, John Seyeme and his wife, Mrs. 
Hartland and the doctor, and too many other 
sons and daughters to set down, not forgetting 
the worthy Pigeons, who had arrived in the 
Crown chaise with neighbour Bond, assembled 
in honour of Emily's wedding. Never had B(r. 
Aston received a happier party beneath his 
roof tree, never had a prettier, happier hearted, 
purer bride come forth from the old village 
church, never a fonder, worthier husband than 
the proud and happy Richard. 

*' And now, dear daughter,'' said Mr. Aston, 
as he drew aside the bride's rich veil, and led 



her to a seat beside her husband, " do you 
regret that honest tradi has triumphed over 
false GiifnLiTT 7" 

<<Not once, sir," said Emily with tearftd 
earnestness ; <' for is not here my Richard, ii 
not here my family ?" 

<<For life, then, let us all believe," said Mr. 
Aston, ** that tluU only ia gentiUty which it truth, 
and yraee, and beauty, and perfection arising 
from the fruit of honesty righteous labour.** 

"By your leave then, sir," spoke worthy 
Bond, rising with the air of a toastmaater, 
"with your leave I and old Mrs. Pigeon will 
take a glass of sherry together, not only to 
wish health to the new-married couple, but 
also prosperity to that railway, sir, which has 
not only given another chaise and four horses 
to the Crown, but enabled me to have a shop- 
front of real plate glass, two extra assistants, 
and to place a snug little sum in our oonnty 
bank." 

** With all my heart. Bond, for I prophesied 
as much ; so prosperity to honest trade and to 
railways all round the world." 

HampttMd, nmi London, Bagland. 



A LOOK-OUT, 

FROM THE HEAD OF " ROARING BROOK," CHESHIRE, CONN. 

BT BRASTUS W. BLLSWORTR. 



Mad we this hoary rock onr stand, 
While sinks the summer erening's glow; 
How Tast the skies abore expand, 
And earth, how deeply stooped below I 
TUb place to heaven, indeed, is near, 
And we would utter to the air 
A feeling near akin to prayer, 
And build a tabemaole here. 



Behold the tombs of Ages gone. 
That all in strong oonrulslon died; 
Dials of tim»«ndnrlng stone, 
That grandly day and night diTide. 
And see the children of the sun 
AboTe the ralley sail and soar, 
A thousand acres browning o'er. 
And passing slowly, one by.one. 

m. 

And lerel ofl^ so high in air, 
Swings the gray hawk In diiiy round; 
And through the forests, erirywhere, 
Creeps up the wind with lulling sound ; 
And firom the gorge of ruined rocks. 
Gome swelling with a fltftil call, 
The Toloes of th^ waterfkll. 
That plays among the fallen blocks. 

rr. 

Above us is the roid of hearen, 
Sare by the trooping clouds untrod; 
Before us, to our eye Is glTen 
The teeming ralley 's checkered sod; 



Beneath, a steep all wOd and stark. 
With trees that topple firom its ftoe. 
Of thunderstorms the battte places 
And branded with the lightning's mask, 

T. 

But turn, and on the mountain's cNSt, 

A little glen the rocks enclose. 

Of trees and flowers— the Tery nect 

Of quiet and retired repose ; 

And through it flows the mountain si 

And firs and maples shade it round, 

And aire, with soft JBollan sound, 

Oomo like the music of a dream. 

▼1. 

Oh I if a wish the heart engage, 
In such an hour and place as this. 
It were to build a hermitage 
Within this airy bower of bliss; 
From the wild world beneath to sisal. 
And seek, with constant longing here. 
Communion with that bearenly sphera, 
That God in Nature doth rereaL 

TIL 

It may not be— the earth we tread, 
So grand and gay with rocks and flowery 
So solemn with its buried dead, 
Cathedral'like, unfolds its towers, 
Where we, in hours of Joy or pain, 
Should seek awhile, with reyerent ^e^ 
Him who upbuilds Eternity, 
Then ftyrth, and to our work again. 



THE BALLAD OF RICHARD BURNELL. 



BT XABT HOWITT. 



Wmom hia bed iom Slehttd BotimU 

At the early dawn of day, 
Bre the belLi of Loodon d^ 

Welcomed in the mom of Maj. 

Earl J on that Inlght May morning 
Bom the young man frmn his bed. 

He, the happiei t num in London, 
And nnto himaelf he said :— 

"'When the men and maidf aie AmauAng^ 
And the folk are mad with glee, 
In the Temple's shady gardens 
Let me walk and talk with theeP 

** Thns my AUce spake last eren, 

Thns with trembling lips she spake^ 
And those blissfU words hare kept me 
Through the lire-long night awake. 

"TIs a joy beyondexpression, 

When we first in truth peroeire^ 

That the lore we long hare cherished 

Will not our fond hearts deceire. 

"Neter dared I to confess it, 

Deeds of homage spoke instead; 
True lore is its own rerealer. 
She must know it,— oft I said. 

^'All my words and all my actions 
But one meaning could impart; 
I«Te can lore's least sign interpret, 
And she reads my inmost heart 

" And her good old merchant Ikther,— 
Father he has been to m»— 
Saw the lore growing up between us, 
Saw, and was well pleased to see ! 

^'Seren years I served him truly; 
Now my time is at an end,— 
Master is he now no longer, 
Father will be— has been fHendl 

**! was left betimes an orphan, 

Heir unto great merchant wealth, 
But the iron rule of kinsfolk 
Dimmed my youth and sapped my health. 

"Death had been my only portion, 
Had not my good guardian come, 
He, the fkther of my Alioe, 
And conreyed me to his home. 

"Here b^an a new existence- 
Then how new the lore of firiendsl 
And for all the child's afflictions 
Bach one strove to make amends. 

<*Late my spring-time came, but quickly 
Youth's rejoicing currents run, 
And my inner life unfolded 
Like a flower before the sun, 

** Hopes and aims and aspirations 
Grew within the growing boy; 
Lift had new interpretation. 
Manhood brought increase of Joy. 



"In and orer all was Allea^ 

Ufo-inftuinib like the Spring; 
My soul's soul 1 Bron joy withoat her 
Was a poor and barren thingi 

*< And she spake last ere at parting, 
*When the folk are mad with giee^ 
In the Temple's pleasant gardens 
Let me walk and talk with theeT 

<*As she spake her sweet roioe trembled— 

lAre such tender tones can teach I — 
And those words hare kept me waking, 
And the manner of her speech 1 

"lor such manner has deep meaning I* 
Said young Bumell, blithe and gay, 
And the bells of London dty 
Fealed a welcome to the May. 



Whilst the folk wen mad with pleasan, 
'Neath the elm-trees' remal shade^ 

In the Temple's quiet gardens 
Walked the young man and the maid. 

On his arm her hand was resting, 
And her eyes were on the ground. 

She was speaking, he was silent, 
Not a word his tongue had found. 

« friend beloredl" she thns addressed him, 
*' I hare foith and hope in thee I 
Thou canst do what no one else can, 
Thou canst be a friend to me I 

*<Bichard, we hare llred together 
All these years of happy youth ; 
Hare, as sister and as brother, 
Lired in confidence and truth. 

" Thou from me hast hid no ftelings; 
Thy whole heart to me is known;— 
I— I only hare kept fh>m thee 
One dear little thought alone t 

" Hare I wronged thee in so doing? 
Then forglre me I but giro ear, 
Ito to bare my heart befove thee 
That I now am with thee here. 

** Well thou knowest my Ikther lores thee, 
'TIS his wish that we should wed— 
I shame not to speak thus frankly— 
Wish or wOlf more justly said. 

M But this cannot be, my brother. 
Cannot be I— 'twere Nature's wrong ; 
I hare said so to my father, — 
But thou knowest his will is strong." 

Not a word spake Richard Bumell; 

Not a word came to his lips. 
Like one tranced he stood and heard her, 

Lifo to him was in eclipse. 

In a lower tone she murmured. 
Murmured like a brooding dore, 

"Know thou, Leonard Woodril lores n« 
And— that he has won my lore." 



A NIGHT WITH BERANGER. 



BT WILLIAM BOWS, >8Q. 



Wi haye said that Victor Hugo is not the 
first lyric poet of France ; that high distinction 
belongs to Pierre Jean de B^ranger — ^in his 
life and Terse, the truest poet of onr time. 
Perhaps he is riyalled in simplicity of life, and 
doYotedness to the poetical calling, by William 
Wordsworth, '*The Nestor of the rhyming 
generation." But the latter has been smirched 
by the laureateship and a court pension, and 
though he wears the bays 

Whiob Diyileii'B lavreata brow lupxemely wore, 

yet Whitehead, Pye, and others of the low 
literary rabble, wore them too, and left them 
in no condition to grace the head of a true 
poet, which, in spite of a host of absurdities, 
William Wordsworth is. In his simple habits, 
and his poTerty, B^ranger seems formed on 
the antique models of Greek or Roman cha- 
racter. He speaks with an instinotiye truth 
when he says, in his Voyage Imagmawt^ 

*<Oiii, Je foM Oreo— Pythagore a reiffm." 

None of the old Pedestrians, or Porchers, ever 
showed a more genuine contempt of the gifts 
of fortune, or the pride, pomp, and circum- 
stance of life. But Beranger was of the school 
of Epicurus — the aehool^ not the sty. In 1880, 
after the rcTolution, which was greatly pre- 
eipitated by the intrepid rebellion of his muse, 
his friends, "become Ministers," oiFered to pro- 
ride for him — ^giye him high office and recom- 
pense. He declined both, in the philosophic 
spirit exhibited in Lt Refusy and Met Amis 
devenut MiniBtrea, and went up to his garret; 
whence he published a collection of songs in 
1888, and where he remained till the voice of 
one more revolution called him, in 1848, into 
the streets of a republican capital. The people 
invaded the humble sanctuary of the old poet 
of sixty-eight, and in spite of his protestations, 
selected him one of the thirty-four members 
sent Arom the departments of the Seine, to the 
Constituent Assembly. They elected him, but 
he would not sit. He pleaded, in a public 
letter, his long-cherished habits of seclusion, 
and the constitutional timidity which overcame 
him whenever he tried to address more than 
half-a-dozen people. The shy old man implored 
them hot to confer any honour on him. He 
said, *'it may again bfcome necessary that 



you should have your courage rerived, and 
your hopes reanimated ; leave me to die as I 
have lived, and do not make an indiffereiLi 
legislator of your old friend — the Ballad- 
maker." Along with his philosophic modesty, 
there is discoverable in this a distrust of op- 
pearaneet. In 1880, it influenced him some- 
what, as he himself states, in declining to 
identify himself with the ministry of Louis 
Philippe. Beranger half claims the gift of 
prophecy — ^whioh is only another name for 
strong political foresight. He was in the habit 
of saying that his muse only lived in oppasitioH 
to despotism, and that Song was dethroned with 
Charles the Tenth. But before 1882, he had 
retracted ; and in his Reataurathn de la Chamr- 
ton, he says : — 



** Oiii, OhMUon, Miue na flOe^ 

J^al d«cUr<6 toat net, 
Qa' aveo Charles et m ftumille 

On te d«tronalt. 
Mais chaque loi qn'on nona donne 

Terappelle lei; 
Chanson, reprends ta eomonne; 

Messiears, grand merdl" 

We have seen how Beranger's distrust was 
ultimately justified. And what shall we say 
of the semi-doubt expressed above, regarding 
1848 ? In this, too, he would appear to prove 
the old saying, that, 

"The nam* 
Of poet and of prophet la the same.* 

But though he ref^ed to be a le^^slator, he 
could not be off for a song. Accordingly, he 
gave them an ode on the occasion ; but people 
saw it was to Manuel, a dear old friend of the 
poet, over twenty years in his grave. Manuel 
was just such another man as Irish John Mit- 
chell, terribly democratic and outspoken. He 
was a member of the Chamber of Deputies, in 
1828, from which he was then expelled for the 
boldness with which he denounced the invasion 
of Spain by the Duke of Angouleme. He said 
it resembled the restorative invasion of France, 
in 1815. When the astonished Chamber re- 
covered breath, it voted ManueVs expulsion. 
Beranger, after a silence of fifteen years, 
seemed to recognise, in February, 1848, the 
republic of his hopes and reveries ; but it was 
touching to see how the natural instincts of 
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ftge oonneoted the present triumph of liberty 
with the thooghtB of thoee who would hare re- 
joiced to see its day, and did not see it. Young 
hearts, strong and self-sustained, oonld salute 
the regeneration of France for its unassociated 
glory and good ; the old poet looked to memory 
and buried friendship for the inspiration and 
recompense of his time-subdued muse. B^- 
ranger and Manuel were cast in the same 
mould, and the former laments his dead friend 
like a brother. 

BJIBAXOBR TO XAXUIL. 
0^ Maanel, la rrsnee sPest lew^ Ao. 

0, Manuel, France haa raiaed heraelf at laat— 

Her freedom by no hoatile power eootroUad. 
Thua bare we dreamed of ber, In dayt long past^ 

Nothing by balrea, thla giant people bold, 
fflnoe God bas led us to tbia land of promlie, 

Re sbonld hare left thee with oa on the way. 
Wbat bad'st tbou done, like Moaea taken from naV 

I lUn wonld dasp my poor old friend, UHlaj. 

Coming, a Tietor, ttma tbia itrUb anblime, 

Tbou'dat aeek my litUe oomer, as a brother; 
And, mid the beroie ferera of the time. 

The one would often stand in need of the other. 
Long mate, beneath an andent yoke we sighed. 

Then bruabing, with a cheer, onr tears away, 
£tee Me B^>tMic! we'Te together cried I 

I lUn would dasp my poor old friend, to^yl 

Is it not 80? — since the old Tennls-eourt — 

What time the conquering people proudly viewed 
The tending of the world, in ftill resort. 

To this lUr realm, as to the heart the bloody- 
That crimson Book of (Sold, sublime or sage^ 

Where Glory sets her lustres in array. 
Exhibits '48, its brightest page. 

I ftin would clasp my poor old friend, to-day I 

The realm grew barren under kingly sway. 

That cast its anchor on this moring sand; 
The thunder rolled— the throne was swept away, 

And has not left a trace in all the landl 
But it has left our France, a fruitful space, 

Made rich by generous blood, to be alway 
The bounteous storehouse of the human race; 

I fain would dasp my poor old friend, t»day. 

The commonweal is great, and shall be strong, 

*Tis all we sighed Ibr; but thou wast my friend. 
My heart recalls the cry from nature wrung,— 

'^Pity the dead whose slumber haa no end." 
No end, alas! when France has risen restored. 

When, to surpass herself on Glory's way. 
She needs the iM of mind, and of the sword ; 

I fain would dasp my poor old friend, fahday. 

Glory, people, to thy swift success! 

Remembering Manuel, I but loTe thee more; 
My arms expand not Talnly ; they shall press 

All the brare brethren of the Tricolor. 
Bent with old age, while you arise and arm, 

I should be with the dead, and sleep as they ; 
My blood Is chilly, but tlibse tears are warm; 

I fUn would clasp ye all, brare friends, t»dayl 

But the prophetic soul of B^ranger seemed 
to be at fault where he says ** nothing by 
halyes,'' — Peuple ffiarU, ^i n*ett Hen d demi. 



The people are just now halying and quartering 
and compromising the republic of Febmaxy 
1848, in a Tcry remarkable manner. We can 
fancy the old republican poet shrugging hit 
shoulders, and thanking God he stayed where 
he was. But even there, in that maniarde of 
his, rumour would not let him alone ; and the 
world, as if in revenge of his contempt of it| 
whispered abroad, about a year ago, that 
B^ranger had married his cook. A foolish 
saying — for the simple bard did not keep one 1 
But if he had, it would have been only of a 
piece with the texture of his philosophy. 
Besides, he would have the countenance of 
many respectable antecedents, and the justifi- 
cation which a brother lyrist— one Flaccu»— 
made for his friend, Xanthias Phoceus : — 

Ne sit andllas tibi amorpndorl, 
Xanthia Phoceu; prins insolentam 
Serva Briseis niveo colore 
Movit Adiillem,— 

and so on to the end of Ode iv. Garm. 2. But 
B^ranger did not want any lyric excuse ; for, 
true to lisette, he had not married any one, 
as he informed the public, in a Paris paper. 

The antique simplicity of sentiment, — the 
profound philosophy — the gaiety and tender- 
ness of tone conreyed in the most terse and 
graceful style, distinguish B^ranger abore all 
his lyric contemporaries. Victor Hugo has more 
gorgeousnesB and picturesque effect; Lamar- 
tine more softness and religious elevation ; but 
the natural turn of thought and verve of our 
chaneonnier insure him the wider audience and 
appreciation, and will give him a more endur- 
ing celebrity. The others are French poetsi 
B^ranger is the poet of the French people. 
'<His heart ever beat loud in their stormy 
cause. '* We spoke just now of his prophesying 
spirit. In one of his noblest songs he seems 
to have foreshown the European crisis which 
people think they can already perceive. In 
the Chant du Cosaque he Taticinates concerning 
a Cossack and Slavic irruption into Southera 
Europe, — a state of things now menaced by the 
attitude of the Csar and the policy of the 
Austrian government. Europe may soon see 
the democracies of the South in deadly conflict 
with the king-sustaining hordes of the North— 

The sons of rude Rurio^^that Wasp of the Wave— 
Slavonian, who lent them bis epithet, slave 1 — 

Slaves to despots, but threatening to be masters 
of all beside. The Ban, Joseph Jellachich, 
would seem to have been foreshadowed in the 
horseman who chaunts the following. Joseph 
is about fifty years of age, strong built, of 
middle size, with a bald head and high fore- 
head, thick eyebrows, and a mild but keen 
eye. He is unmarried, and was lately without 
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fortune, till the Emperor wanted to make use 
of him against the rebellious Magyars. Among 
the Croats he is obeyed like a prince. His 
mother was of that race, and it is his pride to 
be considered a Croat and a man of the people. 
Such a man or ban wonld be foremost in any 
imperial raid directed against the fields and 
cities of the Sonth. He wonld, donbtless, ad- 
dress his horse — 

A Tartar of the Ukraine breed- 
after this fashion : — 



SONG OF THE COSSACK. 

▼ieni^ moDi counieT, noble ami da Oosaqae, etc. 

Uj hone, oomrade bold of the roring Oossack, 
The tramp of the North blows a signal to war; 

Untiring to plunder and fierce to attack, 
To slaughter gire speed in thy foray afar. 

Though gold on thy rein and thy saddle be none, 

With my good lanoe to aid, the red gold shall be won; 
Then neigh, my proud steed, and rlotorioujily pranee 
Over peoples and thronea in thy stormy adranoe. 

Wot Karope's old ramparts are crumbled and gone— 
Peace leares thee my guide as her presence departs ; 

Let us rush to the spoil — let the steeds of the Don 
Be stabled fkr south in the homes of the arts. 

Return to old Seine, the rebellious, whoso banks 

Hare twice seen its waters run red from thy flanks ; 
Then neigh, my proud steed, and rictoriously prance 
Over peoples and thrones in thy stormy adrance. 

Beleaguered by millions who rise to aTenge, 
Kings, nobles, and priests, in their day of distress, 

Inroke our dominion, contented to cringe 
A3 serfi^ might they still hare but power to oppress. 

I hare lerelled my lance, and full soon shall go down 

Before it the pride of the crosier and crown ; 
Then neigh, my proud steed, and yictoriously prance 
Orer peoples and thrones in thy stormy adranoe. 

I saw a rast Giant all shadowy stand. 

With the glance of a chief o'er our bironaca at rest. 
And he spoke, — ^**Once again is my kingdom at hand;" 

And his menacing war«xe was wared to the west; 
0, twas Attila's aetpect, heroic old Uunl 
Thy warlike behest is obeyed by thy son I 

Then neigh, my proud steed, and rictoriously prance 

Over peoples and thrones in thy stormy adranoe. 

AU the splendour of Europe — its glory and boast — 
All the knowledge which quickly shall cease to be power, 

All — all as we go shall be nwallowc<l and lost 
In the dust of thy hoofs in a terrible hour 1 

Crush temples and domos, and destroy till thou pause 

0*er the wrecks of all records and maanors und laws ! 
Then neigh, my brare steed, and yictoriously prance 
Orer peoples and thrones in thy stormy advance ! 

It is curious to remark, how that tendency 
to prophecy belongs to great minds. Byron 
had it He said blood would flow like water 
in the strife between peoples and kings. It 
has flowed and is flowing profusely. Napoleon 
at St. Helena, when he had no grand army to 
manage, consoled himself with the mystical 



lore which is giyen by the snnset of life. On 
one occasion, he said that in fifty years (we 
believe ; at all events the farther off the fulfil- 
ment is put, the better) Europe wonld be Co9^ 
sack or republican. Events are tending just as 
these far-seeing minds predicted. 

B^ranger first began to publish in 1815, at 
the age of thirty-five. His Songs came out in 
five publications, up to 1888. For his ooUee- 
tion of 1821 he was prosecuted by Marchaigny» 
the attorney-general. In this publication all 
the brilliant powers of wit, and all the hearti- 
ness of contempt were arrayed against the 
existing order of things. The king, the court, 
the priesthood, — all Uie hypocrisies of society 
and religion were assailed with the most auda- 
cious disrespect. The majority of the songs 
had been sung in the streets and at reunions, 
before they were put in print ; they flew about 
from tongue to tongue; — *' rabble-charming 
words," as South would say, — '* having such a 
quantity of wild-fire wrapped up in them !" 
The people caught the lyric disaffection with 
delight; and it was found that the attempts 
and reclamations of political malcontents were 
not half so dangerous to the Bourbons as those 
pestilent ballads of a poor clerk in the Paris 
University! Louis the XVIII. was ridiculed 
for his imbecility, and his inglorious restorm- 
tion by foreign bayonets ; his peers, the Mar- 
quises of Carabas, were '* overrun with policy, 
and killed off **one hundred and fifty ways; 
the Catholic clergy saw their ceremonials and 
character outraged by a bitter and scofiBng 
irreverence, which they said was blasphemy — 
and it looked like it, somewhat, at times — and 
the prudish portions of society were put out of 
countenance by erotic effusions, which, cer- 
tainly, no admirer of B4ranger*s better genius 
will set about eulogizing — en plein Jour, at 
least. The government ordered the suppres- 
sion of the satiric and treasonable songs. But 
during iiis trial in 1821, M. Dupin, the elder, 
who defended B^ranger, took the opportunity 
to read a great many of the best and boldest 
of them, thus insuring their publication, to 
the infinite gratification of the auditory and the 
public, and the chagrin of the court and go- 
vernment. A portion of the following was 
highly applauded in the trial -chamber. It is 
called Le Dieu des Bonnes Gens — a heading diffi- 
cult of translation. The God of Good Fellows 
will not do. Good fellow means one who drinks, 
smokes, and ** wakes the night-owl with a catch, 
draws three souls out of one weaver, and passes 
the Equinoctial of Quenbus, — some glorious 
torrid zone, lying beyond three o'clock in the 
morning." But the same word (bonne), which 
came into our language hundreds of years ago, 
and changed its shape coming, is that, after 
all, which suits us here. Milton applies boon 
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to his Eve and to Nature-^and it has thas the 
dignified signifioation of Beranger*8 sentiment: 

rum ODD or boom souls. 
n eft nn Dien : deraat ltd Je a'indixie, etc. 

There's one God; and before him I reverently bow; 

While beMeohing him noaght, I lire poor and content. 
I we what huge ills In this nniTeree grow, 

And to love but the good is my natural bent. 
But heavens there are still, which I best understand, 

To my flmtasy's need by kind pleasure supplied; 
Right cheerful of heart with my glass in my hand. 
In the Gtod of boon souls I confide. 

While Poverty, guest of this dwelling of mine. 
Without breaking my slumber, keeps watch by my bed, 

With the solace of hope and of love I recline 
In dreams of a couch more luxuriously spread. 

Others bow to the gods of the courts and the grand; 
I adore the indulgent whaterer betide. 

Right cheerful of heart, with my glass in my hand. 
In the God of boon souls I confide. 

A conqueror, proud in the day of his power. 
Treats sceptres and laws as contemptible things. 

LoT the dust of his footsteps are seen to this hour 
On the place where he left it, the collars of kings. 

Kingft, crawlers, how mean is your worshipped command! 
To brato the exactions of tyrannous pride. 

Right cheerflil of heart, with my glass in my hand, 
In the God of boon souls I confide 

In our halls where the beautlAil arts of the South 
In victory's presence gleamed gracefully forth, 

Pve beheld the inglorious barbarians uncouth 
Shake off ftrom their mantles the frosts of the North. 

Lo, Albion defies the poor wreck of our land. 
Bat they change— both the fates and the rule of the tide I 

Right cheerful of heart, with my glass in my hand. 
In the God of boon souls I confide. 

But what says yon prieot with his menacing cries ? 

We mortals are nearing our ultimate goal. 
Eternity soon shall be plain to all eyes. 

And time and the world be consumed like a scroll I 
Ye cherubims, haston^a chubby-foce band — 

To waken those dead, in no haste to be tried. 
Right cheerful of heart, with my glass in my hand. 
In the God of boon souls I confide. 

Nay! God is not anger ; this world, if it lives 
As the work of his hands, by his care must be nurst ; 

tutelar fMendship, O wine that he g^vesl 
love still creative, as he was at first, 

To my thought gire a solace and spell to withstand 
Those Tisions of terror which truth must deride. 

Mght cheerf\al of heart, with my glass in my hand. 
In the God of boon souls I confide. 

Chateaubriand said that the first four lines 
of the third stanza, were " worthy of Tacitus, 
the historian, who also wrote verses." On the 
occasion of the trial, the following was circu- 
lated in the court-house : 



ADIEU TO THE COUNTRY. 
Soleil si doux an deolin de Tantomne, etc. 

Sweet sun, so serene in pale Autumn's decay, 
Sere trees, once again let me greet ye to-day; 
T!s Tain to suppose that stem hate will look on. 
And pardon my songs for the fame they have won, 



'Twas here in these scenes to my reveries came 
The yisions of all things, perchance, of a name. 

0, fUr arching axure, still smile on my muse; 

O, dear ibrest echoes, repeat my adieus. 

Why have not my choruses died where they rose, 
Like the song-bird's free notes in the shade of the boughs? 
But France, in her sorrow, was mourning the hour. 
That saw her head bent to the Ibotstool of power; 
Then the bolts of my satire were launched — ^yet agrea 
That Love's inspiration were happiest for met 

0, fair arching asure, still smile on my muse; 

0, dear forest eofaoes, repeat my adieus. 

Their rage on my poverty &lls,* and they draw 

My gaiety forth to the frown of the law. 

Their vengeance would crush me in Sanctity's mask— 

Lest their faces should blush at their vileness of task I 

Nay, HeaTen will not curse with these cnrsers on eartl^ 

For, oalj/aUe godt give intolerance birth. 

0, fair arching asure, still smile on my muse ; 

(^ dear forest echoes, repeat my adieus. 

If of glory I sung by the oonqueror'B hearse. 

If a prayer for our warriors still lives in my vena, 

At Victory's statue, hare I, for a meed, 

Seen the murder of kingdoms, approving the deedf 

Twas not to the sun of the empire that rang 

My lyre, when, even here, at his rising I sang. 

0, lair arching asure, still smile on my muae; 

0, dear forest echoes, repeat my adieus. 

Let the thought of my pain to my jaQors be sweet, 
As they measure and gloat o'er the chains on my foet; 
Even to France, so debased in endurance of wrongs, 
The gloom of a cell may illumine my songs. 
My lyre on the bars of the grate sh^l be thrown, 
And win to a prison the eye of renown. 

0, fair arching acure, still smile on my muse; 

0, dear forest echoes, repeat my adieus. 

Let the nightingale seek me, at least; they have told 
How a king was the cause of her sorrows of old. 
But the voice of the jailor has scattered my dreams! 
Adieu to the forests, the rales, and the streams. 
My fetters await me ; but even in my cell 
I can sing the bold anthem of freedom as well. 

0, ftdr arching azure, still smile on my muse ; 

0, dear forest echoes, repeat my adieus! 

A vigorous and polished lyric. It contains 
a couplet far beyond Chateaubriand's eulogised 
quatrain — to wit: 

** At Victory's statue, have I, for a meed, 
Seen the murder of nations, approving the deed?" 

The poet is alluding to Napoleon's destruction 
of conquered kingdoms ; and to express it, he 
brings his figure from the murder of Ciesar, at 
the base of " Pompey's statua." It is in such 
condensed and forcible couplets — sometimes in 
single lines — that Beranger exhibits the very 
essence of classic inspiration. The next couplet 
alludes to Memnon's harp, another to Tereus, 
and the fate of Philomela. And, perhaps, the 
beginning of his second stanxa betrays a re- 
membrance of a saying of Demetrius, the friend 
of Cicero, who, listening one evening, under a 

* Beranger was dismissed from his place of clork in the 
Paris University, worth about four hundred dollars a 
year. 
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tree in the garden of Tusculum, to the chirping 
of the cicadas, said they were happy songsters 
who had no critics or censors to trouble them. 
Howeyer, B^ranger not alone comprehends 
what is beantiful and grand, bat gives, himself, 
M good ; for instance, in the sterling line : 

"Tor, only him gods give Intolaruioe bixthl" 

Bfranger is one of the ancients. Bat he has 
had no scholastic aoqaaintance with them. He 
ncTor reoeiTcd a classical edncation. In the 
^ritaph of hia Mtae, he says of himself: 

« Lni qui dm Mxum d'toole 
N*»Tait jMoalfl >iio6 le lait" 

He was in a great measure self-educated, 
though he spent some years at school in Pe- 
ronne, and exhibits those adrantages of origi- 
nality and independence which generally follow 
self-educated men. Haying, like Shakespeare, 
read the classic authors only in his own tongue, 
he caught the spirit of them with the instinct 
of congenial genius, and, as we have already 
remarked, his illustrations are drawn ftrom the 
classic storehouse with infinite felicity and 
power. The following shows that our poet 
may fitly hob-nob with Anacreon--in the words 
at Herrick, — 

«OaU on Bacehna, ohannt his praise, 
Shake the thyrse and bite the bejes, 
Boose Anacreon from the dead, 
And return him drank, to bed— ^ 

while the immortal Dore, bought with a little 
ode, from Venus herself, would go to sleep on 
the Frenchman's lyre, taking it for its master's. 

OTPBUS WIMB. 

0^ QfproMf ttiy wine, rebsptlxing mj ▼•!&» 
Brings the Bojthat goes blindlbld onoe more in my way, 

With Jove, Juno, Pallas, and Venus again- 
All lost from my credo this many a day. 

If oar anthors, who all wrote like pagans, 'tis true, 
Hade me eurse this old beautiftil worship of earth — 

Iwas beoause they ne'er reeled with thy olassioal dew ; 
In the wine of gay Qypros the gods had their birth. 

To Iha Grecian mythology, taught in our dassee, 

At the potent persuasion of Baoohus, I fly; 
To my song shall adTanoe all the Muses and Graces, 

And Phoebus shall smile, and the Zephyrs shall sigh; 
fftuns, Bacohanals, Sylrans, and Dryads— all you 

Shall lead up around me your chorus of mirth I 
With the Naiads my Iknoies hare nothing to do; 

In the wine of gi^ Qyprus the gods had their birth. 

Methlnks, by its wondrous old fiaronr beguiled, 

I near some lUr altar of mythical time, 
Where myrtle^rowned beauty eatrancingly smiled, 

To melt loring hearts in her glorified clime. 
Let us fhn^ the charm of the asuro that lies 

1^ away from the cold and the turbulent North; 
Ah, well may they people such beautiful skies I 

In the wine of gay Cyprus the gods had their Urth. 



The ezeellent Heslod, his eyes in a doad. 

Sought high-sounding names for their godsthipa 
For the want of ideas, he htg^n at an ode, 

When a huge Cyprus wine-akin arrived to the 
He drinks— mounts his Pegasus 1 — halting and 

Are lost in that nectar's miraculous worth. 
The wine-skin was ftiU; all Olympus flowed out I 

In the wine of gay Cyprus ttie gods had ibmkr 

To the deities &bled of dd, we oppose 

Our dcTils— attraetiTe to few, I dare asy ; 
Hobgoblins and Tampires and ghouls and all 

The pleasant creations of Ghlralry's day. 
Out, out on your tombs, and your spectres that 

Damned souls, and such horrors, cimtagioas on 
Instead of a bat, let our tbxAm be a dove; 

In the wine of gay Cyprus the gods had thsir 



Anaereon, JBschylus^ Homer, Menander, 

HaTe owed to this wine their immortal renown; 
Let me dxlnk, and my song% with those better and { 

To the fotuie, it may be, will also go down. 
Tet no; see where Hebe cones down from the sklaal 

With a troop of young lores she encircles my heaztk; 
She flils up my cup, with a smile in her eiyeat — 

In the wine of gay Qyprns the gods had their birth. 

B^ranger thus, though not quite '*a pagan 
suckled in a creed outworn," but haTing used 
the euphrasy of Hesiod and Anaereon, haTing 
had a drop m Au eye, as it were (we wonder, is 
the pomt understood on this side the Atlantic?), 
gets glimpses that may make him less for- 
lorn; — 

« He devotedly beUevea 
DiTinitiM— being Umsdf dlTine ,•" 

and recognises, for the nonce, with his Cknnaa 
brother, Schiller, 

<* The intelligible ftnms of andent poets, 
The fldr humanities of old religion, 
The power, and the beauty, and the mi^esty. 
Which lire no longer in the fldth of 



He seems, drunk or sober, in fact, to prefer 
the ** white theories of the fields of Greece," to 
the grotesque or gloomy lore of the middle 
ages; he prefers the classic Dots to Victor 
Hugo's Bat. B4ranger had little sympathy 
with the pretensions and doings of the feudal 
times. In Le Ft2am, he says what he 
of them : — 

" My ancestors, in lordly mood. 

Ne'er rexed the serfr that tiUed the soU; 
Their noble sworda, In good greenwood. 
Ne'er rei^Md the helpless traTeller's spoU," 



All this makes against our preceding theory 
of names,* For, in poesy, romance, and war, 
De Berenger, or De Beranger was a highly 
distinguished one, with as medieyal 9kpre»tigt 
as any other in france. 

Beranger having ref^ised a provision in life 
from his friends in the ministry, some others 
spoke of purchasing a stately provision in the 
grave for him. But Beranger held and holds 
the pomps and vanities of death as cheaply as 

• See ** Tiench Lyric Poets " in April Now 
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those of exifltenee. In reply to » Beranger 
Burial Fond Committee, he sent the follow- 
ing:— 



KT TOMB. 
Mol Isien portuit, qvoi, rwu p«i0ei» d'ftTsneo. 

■not mo ft tomb, while in spirits and hoftlth, 

At such wonderftil oost tool— good peoplo, not yet. 
Twore a Iblly, mj friends, thns to squander yoor wealth : 

To the zieh leare the pomp and the pride of regret. 
With the pxioe of the marUe or bnmie, flur too fine 

A grare-drem for beggars like me, I presume, 
To help OS through Ufb yon may purchase good wine; 

Let us merrily drink off the oost of my tombl 



A noble mausoleum would oost— let me 

Some hundreds, at least; 0, my friends, let us fly 1 
Oome lire for six mouths as reoluses with me, 

In a beautiitil rale 'neath a beautiflil sky. 
Choose a mansion where beauty's and harmony's spell 

Shall people with pleasures each rapturous room : 
I would risk lOTing life and its Joyanoe too well : 

Let us spend at the banquet the oost of my tomb. 

But Fm stricken in years, my mistress is not; 

And a gi^ dress to suit her would not be amiss. 
In the blase of our persons our Iksts are forgot. 

And the glory of Longehamps will tentity this. 
From my friends to my &T0urite stnnething is due: 

To buy a cashmere of some elegant loom. 
As a life-gift to rest on a bosom so true. 

Let us gaily dispose of the cost of my tomh. 

No, I look for no grand priTate box, my dear friends. 

Where the ghosts hare their Spectacle; only behold 
This pale-ftoed and hollow-eyed pauper that bends 1— 

MiJec his last moments happy — they soon must be told. 
To him who, deserting his wallet, shall sit 

The first, to see lifted the curtain of doom, 
To proride Ibr my coming a place in the pit. 

Let us giro, without grudging, the oost of my tomb. 

What boots it to me that my name should appear 

On a stone, by some scholar deciphered and spelt ? 
Jor the flowers which, they say, shall be strewn on my 
bier, 

*Twere better methinkii eonld flielr fragrance be ftlt 
Posterity I— that which perhaps may not be— 

Be warned that you neter need hope to illume 
JSj grare with your torch :— dear philosophers, see, 

How I toss through the window the cost of my tomb. 

The foregoing contain mach of the politics 
and philosophy of Beranger. But he has also 
an eye for pity, and possesses all the pathos 
and tenderness of the true poetical tempera- 
ment. The following is one of his most popu- 
lar songs — sung not only in the boudoirs and 
reunions, bnt in the streets — one of those 
things that, as old Hall says, are 

Sung to the wheel, or sung unto the paO. 



TBI BBTUSN TO NATIVB LAND. 
Qu'il y% lentement le nayire, etc 

0, slowly, slowly sails die on— 
The ship that bears my Ihte and mel 



How long or ere her port be won 
There where my longings foremost flee 1 
Land I adore, 
Trance, natire shore 1 
Hiow oft my restlees fiuu^ drew thee nighl 
Blow, swiftest gales^ 
And waft our sails 
To that blest shore where I return to die. 
But hark I the p"*"**t — ^what cries he f 
He cries, "Land, land; 'tis there— tis 
My cares and ills are lo«t in air : 
Hail, natire land, to theel 

Ah I tis the shore of France, at lastt 

The broad safo bay, the flelds hard by, 
Where^ neath a humble roo^ I passed 
The gladsome days of inlknpy. 
Landladors^ 
Vranee, nadre shore: 
Now, after twenty years^ beheld onoe morel 
Aikrisseen 
My Tillage green, 
And o'er our roofr the blue smoke, as of yore. 
Bnt touched and sad that scene I see; 
There grew my young lorei^ warm and wfM, 
There my poor mother waits her child : 
Hall, natire land, to theel 

far from my birth-plaoe, in my primes 

Led by my restless heart, I went 
Where, on a warmer, wealthier clime. 
Looked down the Eastern firmament 
Land I adore, 
France, natire shore. 
Thine should hare been Its suns and fortne powmsl 
The year rolls there 
For erer folr, 
Adorned by fiowers and fruits, and fruits and floweis. 
Tet there my withering youth would be 
Dreaming of dearer climes than those ; 
I mourned our winters and their snows ; 
Hail, natire land, to theel 

And household gods I could hare woo, 

And promised wealth allured me stiU; 
Where the Mood bubbles to the sun 
Lore warmly waited on my will. 
Landladore^ 
France, natire shore; 
What pleasures left to see thee once agalnl 
Still, with youth past, 
Wealth tinamassed— 
If the dear hope of lore henceforth is rain. 
Let the sweet memory lire for me 
Of my young lores in meadows gay, 
The sunlight of my dosing day ; 
HaU, natire land, to thee. 

Wandering mid sarage tribes afor, 

Who foin had made me chief and lord, 
Fre kept their frontiers safe in war 
From many a fierce issniUng horde. 
Land I adore* 
Franoe, natire shore, 
Then groaned thy fields inraded by the ft>el 
Nor Fame, nor Power, 
Nor Ylotory's hour 
Oould stifle there my country's cry of woe. 
All, all, for her, I gladly flee; 
A poor but constant man I come; 
A spade awaits me there at home; 
HaU, natire land, to thee. 

MM sounds of glee and greetings load. 
Our ressel floats tato the bay ; 
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We pr«M Into the bott— the erowd 
Is bMtening to the rtnnd Awsy. 
Land I adore, 
Tnnoe, n»tiTe shore, 
Maj ell thy sons be thas a.t )ut rattored t 
At la«t I Btuid 
1Ip<nithy strand; 
And whUe my gratitude to heayen la poured, 

I kiss thy soil on bended knee ; * 

Ood I how an exiie's heart mast pine I 
To die In peaoe henceforth be mine I 
Hail, natire land, to thee! 

The namber of exiles still unrestored by the 
restored Bourbons, and the wish of the people 
generally for the grace of a complete amnesty, 
gave effect and popularity to a theme like the 
above. The next we shall give also struck a 
general chord, — ^for there were few families in 
the kingdom — thanks to the. decimating glories 
of the empire 1 — which had not to mourn some 
relative, held in a foreign prison, if not a 
foreign grave. The household feeling of The 
Pritoner of War is sweet and touching. 



THE PBISONBB OF WAR. 

Uarle, enfln qnitte TouTrage, etc. 

Marie, eome set your spindle by, 
The evening star is in the sky — 
Mother, a Tillage youth forsaken 

Is in a fbreign dungeon cast : 
far, fkr at sea, by strangers taken, 
Adrian surrendered, but the last I 
Ah, spin I ah, spin I ah, poor Marie I 
Spin for the prisoner pining o*er the seat 

Well, at thy wish my lamp is lit ; 

Why Is my darling weeping yetf— 
Mother, poor Adrian lingers lonely, 
His captors taunt his helpless lot; 

A child, he loved me, loved me only; 
How oft he cheered our humble cot I 

Ah, spin I ah, spin I ah, poor Marie I 

Spin for the prisoner pining o'er the aaal 

I too^ my child, would spin for him. 
But my old eyes are waxing dim — 
Mother, the winnings of my labour 

Send to my Adrian, in his woe ; 
Hark, Rose's bridal, and the tabor I 
She bid me come, I could not go. 
Ah, spinl ah, spin I ah, poor Marie! 
Spin for the prisoner, pining o'er the seal 



Sit at the lire, my child, the air 
Of night grows cold, and chills thee there.— 
Mother, they say poor Adrian lingers 

Upon a floating dungeon*bed, 
Strangers repulse his wasted fingers 
Stretched out to beg the coarsest bread. 
Ah, spin! ah, spin! ah, poor Marie! 
Spin for the prisoner, pining o'er the sea. 

My child, rve lately dreamed that he 
Returned to wed my own Marie I 

And still, before the thirtieth morning, 
Those dreams of mine come ever true.— 
What, mother I will gay spring returning, 

Bring our beloved Adrian, too ? 
Ah, spin! ah, spinl ah, poor Marie! 
Spin for the prisoner, coming o'er the sea. 



Robert Burns, who resembled B^ranger in 
many things, declared himself, with the peca- 
liar courage of his character, partial to th« 
hlackgtuardi of society. B^ranger shows ft 
kindly leaning to the beggars, smugglerB, 
vagabonds, gipsies, and other outcasts of th« 
world. His Oueux^ ContrehandierMj Vieux Va- 
gahond, Let BohSmieru, ^c, prove that he ean 
appreciate these disreputable characters witli 
the loving gusto of Shakespeare, setting forth 
the piebald philosophy of his fools. Lea Boha- 
miens is as follows : — 



THB GIP8IB8. 
Borders, bateleurs, ou fllouz, Ac 

Sorcerers, mimes, or thieving crew— 
Remnant foul of roving tribes 
Which the ancient tale describes — 
Sorcerers, mimes, or thieving crew— 
Merry gipsies, whence come you P 

Whence come we?— we cannot tell ; 
Whence, attendant on the spring. 
Gomes aiSur the swallow's wing? 

Whence come we ?— we cannot tell ; 

Where we go, they know it well. 

Prince, nor land, nor law have we. 

But ye well may envy us, 

Bver living, wandering thus ; 
Prince, nor land, nor law have we— 
Happy one day out of three. 

Merrily we come to life ; 

Never seek a church to get 

A baptismal epithet I 
Merrily we come to life. 
To the sound of horn and fife. 

Free our early movement goes — 
In this world, where every day. 
Custom warps the crowd astray. 
Free our early movement goes 
From the bigot's swaddling olothea 

Those who suffBr in oor snarc^ 

(Count us those we daily see 

Led away by grammarye 1) 
Those who suffer In our snares 
Must have saints or sorcerers 1 

Wandering birds that Heaven has blest; 
Exiled from the towns away. 
Houseless outcasts doomed to stray, 
Wandering birds that Heaven haa blas^- 
In the woods we hang our nest I 

Should old Plutus cross our way. 

Merrily oar roving bend 

Stops his step and bids him stand- 
Should old Plutus cross our way. 
For our mirth we make him pay. 

Never do thy likings tire^ 
Most serene philosopher. 
Of thy broadcloth soft and lUr, 

Never do thy likings tire 

Of thy weathercock and spire. 

See is have ; come, let us on 1 

What a fascinating thing 

Is a life of wandering! 
See is have ; come, let us on; 
All that's seen is all that* s won I 
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Still to men tkej ever cry- 
Entering early on the it«ge, 
Or at rest In vtirlen ag«, 

8tlU to men they erer cry — 

Bom, **Ooo(l day," and dead, "Good bye I" 

Tonng or aged, when «e go- 
Man and woman, unto heaven 
Be our parting spirit given — 
Toang or aged, when we go- 
Leave our bodies to the erowl 

Vree teom pride we wander here : 
No exacting code o'erawes 
Our ft«e tpiriti with its laws- 
Free firom pride we wander her«^ 
Bans a cradle, rool^ or bier. 



But believe our life of gk 

Priest or noble thoogh thou be, 

Lord or loon of low d e gree^ 
But believe our life of glee. 
Happiness Is liberty I 

Possessing the kindliest social feelings, the 
genius of B4ranger is neyertheless distinguish- 
ed for its sarcastic powers. He can exhibit a 
mocking devil in his sneer when occasion calls 
for it. But this does not damage his philoso- 
phy ; for Socrates himself could sneer at the 
foUies and vices of the world, and, with all his 
attributes of soul, was called eorutaru et perpe- 
tuus irritor morialium. It is after his fashion 
that B^ranger throws abroad an eye of satire 
on the doings of society ; and he lashes them. 
The prosecutions he underwent show the keen- 
ness and force of his strokes. The irreverent 
audacity of his wit is like Voltaire's, and can 
be as polished as Gribbon's. There is an in- 
stance in which it resembles the misanthropy 
of Byron and Swift. That is in Let Orange- 
Outange. The fierce-hearted Irish ecclesiastic 
degraded his human animal below the HouyhntM 
of the stall. Lord Monboddo said, with philo- 
sophic serenity, that men were only monkeys 
of a better order, who, in process of time, 
managed to rub off their tails and get more 
brains into their heads. B^ranger would have 
forensic orators descended from the Ourang- 
outang family ; but makes human civilization 
in general derived from the primeval polity of 
the monkey tribe. He puts on the cloak of 
Diogenes for the nonce — 

Dlogdne 
Sous ton mantean 
Libre et content, Je ris el beds sans g^uel 

THB 0VBAN0-0VTAN0 8. 

Jadis si I'on en crolt Bsope, etc. 

In Europe one time, sajs old .Ssop^ there was 

A tribe of the onrang-outang 
So skilful in speaking that firom them, alas I 
The race of our advocates sprang. 
At a meeting thus one of them said : — 
Be the annals of history read, 
It shows that proud u^n with his deeds and harangues, 
Is only the ape of the onrang^ntangs. 
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At first, as they lived on our crumbs, they began 

To gather their barrcsts like us, 
Then, a cane in his hand, the poor plagiarist man, 
Soon walked perpendicular, thus! 
Nay, even with the Heaven that he fears. 
He borrows our gestures, peers I 
Tes, man, with his deeds, and his haughty haranguss, 
Is only the ape of the ourang^ntangs. 

The loves of this mimic are taught by our own; 

But our spouses are proof against bribes, 
He has doubtless sueoessfully copied alone 
The sharp, cynic ways of our tribes. 
With us was Diogenes taught 
His freedom of act and of thought 
Tes, man, with his deeds, and his haughty ^«rangiif>S| 
Is only the v^ of the ourang-outangs. 

Full oft he has seen, in our forests outspread, 

Our armies, with centre and wings. 
And front-guard, and rear-gUard, all ordered and led 
By the best of our efaioftains and kings. 
Bx« Troy was destroyed, we possessed 
A score Alexanders at least. 
Tes, man, with his deeds, and his haughty JJ^^-^-wnp ifftj 
Is only the ape of the ourang-outangs. 

The art of an arts, most esteemed. Is to slay 

With the dub or the lance or the sword ; 
We taught him all tbis; and, why should he, to-day, 
Be ranked as our master and loid f 
It renders us impious, ye powers, 
Tour image is copied from ours I 
Tes, man, with his deeds, and his haughty harangnssi 
Is only the ape of the ourang-outangs. 

Oried Jove : In my ears must It ever be shrieked 

By monkeys and beavers and bees— 
Tour men are all bears but imper/eoUy Ucked: 
Where had you such beings as these ? 
But man can oOoIe and beseech : 
Let tliese animals forfeit their speech. 
Tet, man, with his deeds, and his haughty harangues, 
Shall long be the ape of the onrangoutangs. 

When a man like B^ranger, in his MaudU 
Printempe, anathematixes the Spring, that com- 
panion of Venus and Zephyr — 

** It Ter et Tenus, et Teris pronnndus, ants, 
Pennatus graditur ZepliyniB— " 

Spring, the inspiration and the beantifier of 
Nature, and all that, we are curious to know 
why. The galliard wit of the poet will account 
satisfactorily in the following, for what appears 
so perverse a heresy, at the first blush. If 
Madame de Stael had as good a reason for 
preferring the view of the gutter in the centre 
of the Rue du Bac, to the blue rushing of the 
arrowy Rhone, and the lake of Geneva mirror- 
ing the mountains, we hold ourselyes ready to 
justify her frank preference. 



DSTXSTBD SPBINO. 

Je la voy^ de ma fen^tre, ote. 

I saw her ftt>m my window*seat, 
Through the past winter, at her own; 

Our crossing kisses used to meet 
While each to each was still unkaown. 
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How fweet oar mutoal glMioes throng 

The l«alleM linden tree I bat when 
The le»Te8 grew green, they ihat oar Tiew 
Detested Spring, whj wilt thou oome again? 



Within that leafy maaa is lost 
She who belbre my raptured gaae. 

Has at her lattice stood, and tost 
Cnunbs to the Urds on frosty days. 

How, at that signal, still would grow 
Oiur mate^ bat meaning coortship then! 

Ah! dear, delightftil frost and snow I 
Detested Spring, why wilt thou oome again I 

I eonld behold her, bat Ibr thee, 
When first she leaves her lorely rest, 

Fzesh as Aorora is, when she 
Opens the onrtalns of the Kast 

And in the evening I ooold say, 
**l(y radiant star begins to wane; 

She sleeps— her taper dies away"— 
Detested Spring, why wilt thoa eome again? 

Hy heart implores the stormy hoars, 
I long Ibr winter, and woold iUn 

Hear the cold hail. In rattling showers, 
Oome beating on my window-pane. 

Ah I what to me thy aephyr sighs. 
Thy long bright days, thy flowery reign r 

I see no more those beanteous eyest— 
Detested Springl why wilt thoa oome again ? 

Haying reached the smaU hpurs, it is time to 
bid the gay old poet good night. But it is 
Twelfth Night, and Stranger is king for the 
nonce. Not in the sense so facetiously re- 
cognised by King Charles the Second, to wit, 
that 

He that is dnmk Is as great as a king; 

for B^ranger always onderstood eigoyment too 
well to indulge in any coarse excess. He thus, 
on the contrary, counsels the conyivial : — 

Poor eritre Men des maox, 

Teotoa sairre ma reoette, 
One Ton nage entre deux eaax, 

Bt <|a*entre deux Tins Ton se metts. 
Le bonheur tient ao saToii^rirre ; 

De Tabas naissent les degoats ; 
Trop i la Ibis noos eniyre ; 

n fikut boire a petits coups I 

But, as we were saying, B^ranger is a king I 
wherefore let us stay to hear His Majesty's 



speech— containing somewhat more graee and 
humour than the generality of such apeeehes. 
He speaks it, or says it, after what we aoppoae 
the fashion of his own Sot d* Tvetoty of 
and innocent memory. But he puts on 
crown with his own hand — as Napoleon did the 
iron one of Charlemagne, in ICilan — ^wHh a 
gore d qui la touehs, — at leas^ till after sapper \ 



THB OBOWH. 

Graee i la ISto Je sois rot, etc. 

By the bean's graoe, I am a king, 

FUl np yoar glasses there, awhile 
Let me be orowned, and eTeiything 

Orow enyioas of my rcqral s^le. 
There beats no heart that aims not at 

The station that o'ertops Its own ; 
No one's contented with his ha^ 

If he may only wear a crown! 

The king a diadem will wear 

B^ewelled roand his darkened brow; 
A crown adorns the shepherd's h^r, 

Of llow'rets— such as salts me now. 
HeaT«n makes the first dear-bonght, at 

Ijoto twines the other tat the down ; 
The king takes off his own to rest. 

Bat Oolin slumbers with his crown. 



The Frenchman, bard and warrior, he. 

With doable wreaths of lanrel on, 
Follows the mose and yictory, 

And sings the triamphs he has won. 
When, fiiom the height of wMe eommaiid. 

At last he fUls deserted down. 
The sceptre may escape his hand, 

Bat still he keeps his laorel crown. 

Fair onss, ye wear, at sweet lizteen, 

A orown of innocence, that brings 
A coarUer crowd right soon, I ween, 

They proffer incense, as to kings ; 
Like kings, the snares of aiilflce 

Are roand yoa still sedaotlTe strewn; 
Toa hear but flatterers, that entice, 

And then, of coarse, yoa lose yoar crown. 

To loie a croten .'— methlnks the phrase 
Should make one think about his own I 

No imposts doubled do I raises 
No ancient peers are round lay throne I 

My friends, I lore this royal chair : 
Let's drink togethei^-eare may drown; 

Bat don't— till after the dessert- 
Force me to abdicate the crown 1 
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A SONNET. 



BT FRBDKBIOK WIST. 



Has my offence fiyr erer lost thy graoe ? 

Most sad oflirace, and wicked it most seem. 
Though by the light that shines in thy fidr fiMe, 

The ctU, I not fearing, did not dream ; 
Nor for itself did lore it, bat as men 

Who lonely are, indulge in company; 
The oflbnoe Is dead— is strangled ; it died when 



I felt that thoa wert all in all to tse: 
I know that thou dost deem it, in the end. 

May dash bright stars to dark obscurity- 
IMsseyer fond affection— flriend and friend. 

So I hare turned back tram this misery. 
Then If thoa flndest what I say be true. 
Let me not all my fond affection roe. 



A YEAR AT AMBLESIDE. 



OCTOBER. 



BT HABBIBT XABTiniAU. 



The gladsome seasona of the year are now 
oyer. From this time till the very end,— till 
oar Christmaa festlYitiea begin, — ^we prepare 
onrselyes for gravity and for oomposore under 
the most serions incidents of onr annual life. 
People who liye in towns, or in an average 
climate, and to whom the change of seasons is 
almost insensible, may smile at so solemn an 
announcement of the disappearance of summer 
and its pleasures ; but there are circumstances 
attending the advent of late autumn with us, 
which suggest and require a certain sobriety of 
spirit. The season, not only of gales and floods, 
but of disease and death is drawing on, and no- 
thing is more impressive to a new resident than 
the spectacle of the sickening autumn ; nothing 
more trying to the mind and heart than the 
inability to convey to others one's own convic- 
tion that the visitation is invited by ourselves, 
— that it is our own fault that so many of our 
little society suffer and die as they do. I could 
not bear this a second year ; and in my walks 
during the shortening days, my thoughts were 
occupied with what could be done to rouse my 
neighbours to consider and act in defence of 
their health and their life. 

These walks are in themselves as sweet 
as any in the year. It is, to be sure, rather 
mournful to see the last of the swallows as- 
sembling on a housetop, in that sort of commo- 
tion which shows that they are planning to 
follow those that went last month. We know 
that they are here now only because the wind 
has been south for the last few days; and 
that as soon as it gets round to any quarter 
less directiy opposite, we shall lose them. 
Well, the twelve nests that they have put up 
under my broad eaves shall be left untouched, 
that I may see the gay creatures again in 
seven months. This same south wind brings 
out the last faint odours of the year ; and it 
calls up the gray mists which I see rise from 
the valleys, and breathe out of the mountain 
clefts, and sail away, still rising as they go, till 
they settie round every peak, and spread and 
join, until we feel ourselves roofed in with mist ; 
and all below is seen in the singidar clearness of 
a dewy atmosphere. If a stronger wind comes 
to open the sky again, how rich and ruddy is 
the landscape 1 The further woodfl and nearer 



hedges and thickets are gay and glittering. 
The holly berries begin to show* and the large 
scarlet hips on the brierSr and the shining, 
clustering blackberries, which we cannot help 
eating as we go. The scarlet and green ber- 
ries of the nightshade look so tempting that I 
wonder we do not hear of more mischief firom 
them among the children, who are out every- 
where gathering blackberries for sale. Here 
are sloes in plenty, covered with bloom; but 
most people have so many damsons at home, 
that few care to corrode their tongues with 
sloes. Among the roots of old trees, we still 
find a primrose here and there; and the 
slender heath-bell (often miscalled harebell) 
wanes over a layer of dead leaves. One likee 
to call this delicate flower by the pretty name 
of the harebell ; but I believe it is settied that 
the blue hyacinth is the real harebell, called 
so because its roots are a favourite food of the 
hare. Among the remnants of the passing 
year, we see the cheerAil spectacle of prepara- 
tion tor another. The plough is in the field ; 
and the last glow of the October sun brightens 
the gray horse on the distant slope, and eni^ 
bles us thus to see the brown horse also, and 
the man and the plough which we might other- 
wise have overlooked on the dim hillside. In 
the midst of the deep quietness of an autumn 
day, when the passage of the squirrel over the 
dead leaves, and the fall of the acorn, and the 
hum of the bee above the latest b^ssoms are 
marked sounds, how suddenly, and with what 
a sweep comes upon the ear the cry of the 
hounds and the rush of horses, as tiie hunt 
rushes across the landscape 1 How the scarlet 
coats shine behind the coppice and gleam across 
the stubble I Not many scarlet coats, however, 
but a good many country costumes, — the gray 
homespun, the drab, and the Sunday dress of 
some of my neighbours, I think I recognise. 

Yes, there is A , and there B , and 

C , one a builder, another a shopkeeper, 

making a frolic of the hunt, heating themselves 
in the sun by an unwonted ride, and likely, I 
fear, to heat themselves more perniciously at 
night with drink and revelry. There they go, 
out of sights and soon the last echoes of the 
hounds have died away. 
There is something in these autumn, as in 
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early Bprmg days, whioh exhausts one's 
strength. One looks round for a resting-place 
after a very few miles. I must ask for a seat 
in this old farm-house : the seat and the draught 
of milk are graciously given. My thoughts 
being turned on the health of the district, it 
is natural to observe how entirely all conditions 
of health were overlooked, while those modes 
of living grew up whioh are still followed by 
the country people. The door here is not high 
enough for man or woman to enter without 
stooping ; the window is on the same side, and 
there is a dead wall opposite. If there is too 
little access to the outer air elsewhere, there 
is too much in the direction of the chimney. 
The chimney is a large recess, six feet high, 
and capable of containing three or four per- 
sons sitting on each side the fire, which bums 
on the hearth. A large provision of meat 
hangs in the smoke ; and well smoked the meat 
is likely to be. Judging by the soot which hangs 
upon everything within the recess. The wicker, 
plastered sides are almost as sooty as the beam 
and chain from which the boiler is suspended. 
It is said that the country custom of men sit- 
ting bonneted within doors, arose firom the 
need of keeping their heads covered from the 
soot and draught, and even the dirt of the 
chimney. The fire is of peat ; and when the 
autumn and winter storms pour rain and blast 
into the wide fhnnel of the chimney, the soot 
is brought down in oily streams, which it 
almost turns one's stomach to see trickling on 
the walls. The chambers are no nicer. The 
'* bower," the room of the master and mistress, 
is extremely small; over the pantry, and a 
little larger. The loft, where everybody else 
sleeps — children, servants, and all — has no 
ceiling; no furniture but the great chests 
where the oatmeal, the malt, some dried meat, 
and the family clothes, are kept ; no sheets on 
the beds, but rugs and blankets for warmth ; 
and, probably, no partition but a rope car- 
ried across the loft, on which are hung the 
clethes in wear. If there is a partition, it is 
probably of upright boards, through which 
everything must be heard, and anything may 
be seen. The young men may wash their 
faces and hands at the pump every day, for 
what I know; but from what one sees when 
their collars are open in warm weather, it 
seems that they dress as their neighbours, 
the pitmen at the collieries, do on Sundays, — 
put on a clean shirt over a skin which has not 
felt the touch of water for half a year or more. 
The elderly woman, now on the settle, nursing 
the infant (her gprandchild) is ill ; and she tells 
me, with a sort of contempt, of the advice the 
clergyman gave her, while waiting till the doc- 
tor came round. The advice was, to put her feet 
in warm water and go to bed. I asked her if this 



was not good advice. She says that, in the first 
place, putting her feet in warm water would 
send the blood to her head ; and, in the next 
place, that it is thirty years since she washed 
her feet, and it shall be another thirty before 
she does it again. Seeing me of another way 
of thinking, she tells me that she had a dear 
daughter who washed her feet once ; and she 
died under the age of twenty-five. The infant 
is now to be washed, however, and I am glad 
to see it The mother, having brought me a 
basin of mUk, sets about washing the babe, 
and does not omit the feet. I remind her, 
however, that she has forgotten the arms and 
hands. She says the babe miist wait awhile 
for that; it was a good way yet from six 
months old. She informs me that, if her child 
had its arms and hands washed before it was 
six months old, it would grow up a thief, and 
she would not like that. Thus do all our super- 
stitions and old sayings work in &vonr of dirt. 

Intemperance and dirt usually go together ; 
and never did I see intemperance and all sen> 
sual vice so prevalent as here. It is clear to me, 
that the discomfort of the houses has much to 
do with this fearful liability. The young men 
come home from work to an overcrowded dwell- 
ing ; a room full of bad smells and the noise 
of children, and with scarcely space to turn 
round. What wonder that they go to the public 
house 1 Coming home late, their sleeping- 
place is in a hot room, where six or seven peo- 
ple are huddled toge^er, already too close for 
decency, and breathing noisome air. Ponder- 
ing these things, — ^remembering how good are 
the wages and how constant is the employment 
here — ^being aware that there is no poverty, but 
that the difficulty lies in the unwillingness of 
proprietors to build cottages, or to facilitate 
the building of them by others, I made up my 
mind, that the true way to improve the health 
and morals of our neighbourhood was, by put- 
ting the people in the way of providing whole- 
some dwellings for themselves. There was no 
time to be lost. Already, since my arrival, 
had grave after grave been dug in the over- 
crowded churchyard; and one valuable life 
after another had sunk before my eyes. Be- 
nevolent people were giving wine, and broth, 
and luxuries to the sick, and consoling the re- 
pentant, and warning the profligate, but no 
one seemed to think of the shorter or surer 
method of taking in hand the cautes of sick- 
ness and debauchery. It was worth trying 
whether something oould not be done. 

From the Sanitary Commission in London it 
was easy to obtain reports and other docu- 
ments, which would teach us the best methods 
of draining and constructing new houses. When 
these had arrived and been well studied, our 
builder, John Newton, and our house carpen- 
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ter, T. C, and his wife, came to tea with me, to 
talk matters over. It makes my heart ache 
now to think of that evening ; to think how, 
all unknowing of the future, we sat in happy 
consultation, perceiving hope and encourage- 
ment whichever way we looked, and trusting 
that in a few years we might see the place 
regenerated. Never was there a fairer field 
for such a reform. Nature has made every- 
thing ready 'to our hand. She has given us 
the slopes on which our little town stands; 
the gullies, which may carry away its drain- 
age ; the wholesome soil under our feet ; the 
rocks, which may serve as the foundation of 
our dwellings; the copious flow of streams 
from the hills, and the brimming rook-basins, 
which offer the purest water in abundance to 
aU who need. It is not Nature's doing that 
the people have dung-heaps against their 
walls, and filth soaking into the foundations ; 
and ditches undeaned through all the heats of 
summer ; and dead dogs and cats thrown into 
the beck ; and cabins built against the damp 
earth of a cutting, where no air can blow 
through the dwelling; and so litUe care to 
bring the fresh waters among the dwellings, 
that the women have to toil up the hills, with 
tubs on their heads or palls in their hands, to 
bring down the smallest quantity of water that 
will suffice for household purposes; or that 
the churchyard is so putrid — so filled with the 
untimely dead, as that the sexton faints when 
he opens a gprave, and the surgeon reports 
that he cannot cure the fever cases which 
occur in the vicinity of the churchyard. These 
things are not Nature's fault: those of us 
who live according to her laws find this the 
healthiest place we have ever dwelt in ; — nor 
can we blame fortune for it either, while 
the mechanics of the place can and do pay 
rents for unwholesome cabins, which would be 
high for cottages of the first order. Neither 
nature nor fortune is to blame for the specta- 
cle of aching rheumatism by the fireside, 
ricketty infancy on the threshold, loathsome 
scrofula in the workshop, consumption cough- 
ing the night away, fever tossing on the bed, 
and death collecting old, young, and mid- 
dle-aged, within the fatal boundary of the 
churchyard. On these things we took counsel 
and agreed. We agreed that the want of the 
people was of sanitary knowledge, first, and 
then of guidance in improving their condition. 
My guests pledged themselves to support me 
in every effort to supply these needs ; and, if 
we could succeed in forming a building so- 
ciety, to be faithful to the methods of draining 
and building laid down by the Central Sanitary 
Commission in London. 

On the first summons, the people came to- 
gether in the school-house. They knew already 



how glad they would be to have better dwell- 
ings, and that for many years they had asked 
for such in vain, while land could always be 
found for sites for gentlemen's houses. They 
could easily see the principle of a building 
society: how, if twenty men could lay by a 
shilling a week, it was a pity that all should 
wait twenty weeks before any one could have 
the use of a pound ; whereas, if they put their 
money together in some safe place, one man 
could have the use of a pound at the end of 
one week, while the twentieth would be as 
well off as before. They could easily see how, 
if thirty or forty persons who desired to pos- 
sess a good cottage, paid a certain monthly 
sum for a certain term of years, they might, 
in constant succession, be made possessors 
each of such a dwelling, till, at the end of the 
term of years, all should be served. The 
question was, how the land to build on was to 
be obtained. Some few who desired to be 
members had land of their own. As for the 
rest, I had good news for them. An opulent 
friend of mine, who saw the importanoe of the 
case, had empowered me to purchase any piece 
of land suitable to the purpose, which might 
at any time be on sale. She would either take 
ground-rent for the portions to be built upon, 
let or sell it by the half acre, or quarter acre, 
or as might be desired. My benevolent Qua- 
ker neighbour, moreover, reminded me that 
the best portion of such ground would be in 
request for gardens till wanted for building 
on ; and that, if not sought for this purpose, 
he would himself pay a handsome rent for any 
cultivable portion. All now went on rapidly 
to the critical point of establishing the society. 
The people chose their trustees and their com- 
mittee, made a wide inquisition into the terms 
and proceedings of similar societies elsewhere, 
and framed their rules. We got the rules cer- 
tified by the government actuary, to place our 
society under the protection of the law ; and 
when that was done — which was not till 
after many weeks, — met with happy faces to 
transact the business of the first pay night. 
Some things had happened which had spread 
gloom over the whole place ; but they tended 
to encourage our project, and we were all 
looking forward to the completion of our term 
of thirteen years as one which would testify to 
a vast change in the health, morals, and for- 
tunes of Ambleside. If we lived to the end of 
thirteen years, we hoped to see a hamlet of 
thirty or forty wholesome dwellings adjoining 
the hillside. We hoped that the labouring 
man would have the comfort of privacy in his 
lodging, and whole famiUes the enjoyment of 
decency in the|r dwelling. We hoped that the 
young married couple might go to a home of 
their own earning ; actually their own, without 
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any rent to pay ; and that the goyemefls and the 
shopman, and the maid-serrant might, before 
middle life, find themselyefl the owners of a 
property yielding rent which, lud by to accn- 
mnlate, would go far to proyide for their latter 
years. Such hopes appear to us now as rea- 
sonable as eyer, but to be certain of this we 
mnst await the lapse of the thirteen years. 

Daring the weeks required for the maturing 
of this project, there were other things to be 
done. The people who were sighing in disease, 
and groaning under bereavement of those they 
loved best, still did not know how to seek and 
promote health. But they were willing and 
anxious to hear what was known. They came 
together, week after week, to hear how true it 
is that "we are fearfully and wonderfully 
made ;" to hear the stories (of which no one 
erer tires) of the plague-yisitations of former 
centuries, and of the ravages of cholera in our 
own time; to hear what the conditions of 
health are, and how far our life is truly in our 
own hands; to hear how drunkards die by 
abuse of the stomach and nerrous system ; and 
how, by abuse of the nervous system and the 
brain, lunatic asylums are filled. Under the 
hearing of these things they would sit im- 
movable for an hour and a half at a time. 
Under the hearing of these things the notorious 



poacher and night vagabond would turn white, 
and sink his head upon his knees; and the 
young tippler would stagger out and faint 
upon the threshold. Matters have mended 
since then. We have a local Board of Health, 
which watches the drains, and pounces upon 
every nuisance ; and meetings have been held, 
and large subscriptions have been made for 
building a new church, — ^partly for the sake 
of a new place of burial. Som^ of us are 
hoping, however, that there may be enough of 
delay to place us under an expected Act of 
Parliament, whereby we may be compelled to 
choose our burial-ground away from places of 
human resort ; — some sweet breesy spot, per- 
haps, among the hills, where the dead need no 
longer be the fatal enemies of the living. 

Some of my neighbours have still other 
hopes also. Seeing how we all like to meet in 
the evenings of tiie winter half-year, when no 
strangers are in the place, and the shop-keepers 
can put up their shutters early, we begin to 
think of expanding and varying tiiese meet- 
ings in the school-house, and if we do so, it 
may happen that while some existing dwellings 
will have ceased to command rents, and will 
be assigned to the pigs, or demolished, the ale- 
houses may be exhibiting their attractions to 
empty benches. 



GREETA. 
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All day long Tve mourned hii absenoe— 
All the day I've wateh«d in rain- 
Looking down the dreary hlllilde. 
And acrou tine lonely pUdn. 

Now the herds are straying homewards, 
One by one adown the vale; 
And my eyes are dim with watohing, 
And my cheeks with ftar are pale. 

Heary clouds, with soils of purple, 
Glide along the eastern sky, 
Freighted with the sunset's anows, 
And with gold no wealth can boy. 

In the west, by yon bine mountain, 
Sinks the mighty one to rest; 
While the douds, in arches looming 
Look like pathways tat the blsMsd— 

Pathways paved with rubies glowing, 
Massire gates of burnished gold, 
Walls of amber, from which banners 
Bloat In heavy, gorgeous fbld. 



But they yanish with my dreaming— 
Paths* and gates» and walls no morel 
E'en the banners Ihde fkom crimson 
To the hue they wore before. 

Now the stars, in gentle glory, 
Look upon me ftom the skies ; 
But they seem too cold and placid. 
When I think of Rudolph's eyes. 

Wherefore lingers my belored T 
Tell me, oh ye stars of night! 
Answer to the heart that yeamelh 
For his deep eye^ loTing light I 

Ah t in Tain, in Tain I question I 
Mortal fbrm may not be told-- 
Mortal lips may not hold conyerse 
With the changeless stars of old! 

Oease, my heart I— be still repining I 
Ood will cars fbr thee and thine ; 
Trust in Rim— His lore believing— 
Trust In Him— and wA no signl 
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In speaking of the Poetio Prinoiplei I hare 
no design to be either thorough or profound. 
While discussing, very much at random, the 
essentiality of what we call Poetry, my prin- 
cipal purpose will be to cite for consideration, 
some few of those minor English or American 
poems which best suit my own taste, or which, 
upon my own fancy, hare left the most definite 
impression. By ''minor poems" I mean, of 
course, poems of little length. And here, in 
the beginning, permit me to say a few words 
in regard to a somewhat peculiar principle, 
which, whether rightftilly or wrongfully, has 
always had its influence in my own critical 
estimate of the poem. I hold that a long poem 
does not exist. I maintain that the phrase, 
'*a long poem," is simply a flat contradiction 
in terms. 

I need scarcely observe that a poem deserres 
its title only inasmuch as it excites, by ele- 
yating the soul. The yalue of the poem is in 
the ratio of this elevating excitement. But all 
excitements are, through a psyohal necessity, 
transient That degree of excitement which 
would entitle a poem to be so called at all, 
cannot be sustuned throughout a composition 
of any great length. After the lapse of half 
an hour, at the very utmost, it flags — ^fails — a 
revulsion ensues — and then the poem is, in 
effect, and in fact, no longer such. 

There are, no doubt, many who have found 
difficulty in reconciling the critical dictum that 
the " Paradise Lost" is to be devoutly admired 
throughout, with the absolute impossibility of 
maintaining for it, during perusal, the amount 
of enthusiasm which that critical dictum would 
demand. This great work, in fact, is to be re- 
garded as poetical, only when, losing sight of 
that vital requisite in all works of Art, Unity, 
we view it merely as a series of minor poems. 
If, to preserve its Unity — its totality of effect 
or impression — we read it (as would be neces- 
sary) at a single sitting, the result is but a 
constant alternation of excitement and depres- 
sion. After a passage of what we feel to be 
true poetry, there follows, inevitably, a pas- 
sage of platitude which no critical pre-judgment 
can force us to admire ; but if, upon completing 
the work, we read it again, omitting the first 
book — that is to say, commencing with the 



second — ^we shall be surprised at now finding 
that admirable which we before condemned — 
that damnable which we had previously so 
much admired. It follows from all this that 
the ultimate, aggregate, or absolute effect of 
even the best epic under the sun, is a nuDity : 
— and Uiis is precisely the fact. 

In regard to the Iliad, we have, if not posi- 
tive proof, at least very good reason for be- 
lieving it intended as a series of lyrics ; but, 
granting the epic intention, I can say only that 
the work is based in an imperfect sense of art. 
The modem epic is, of the supposititious ancient 
model, but an inconsiderate and blindfold imi- 
tation. But the day of these artistic anomalies 
is over. If, at any time, any very long poem 
were popular in reality, which I doubt, it is at 
least clear that no very long poem will ever be 
popular again. 

That the extent of a poetical work is, OEterm 
paribtu, the measure of its merit, seems un- 
doubtedly, when we thus state it, a proposition 
sufficientiy absurd — ^yet we are indebted for it 
to the Quarterly Reriews. Surely there can 
be nothing in mere aixe, abstractly considered 
— there can be nothing in mere bulk, so far as 
a volume is concerned, which has so continu- 
ously elicited admiration from these saturnine 
pamphlets I A mountain, to be sure, by the 
mere sentiment of physical magnitude which it 
conveys, does impress us with a sense of the 
sublime— but no man is impressed after thi$ 
fashion by the material grandeur of even ** The 
Columbiad." Even the Quarterlies have not 
instructed us to be so impressed by it. As yel, 
they have not ituiated on our estimating La- 
martine by the cubic foot, or Pollock by the 
pound — ^but what else are we to infer from their 
continual prating about "sustained effort?" 
If, by *' sustained effort," any little gentieman 
has accomplished an epic, let us frankly com- 
mend him for the effort — ^if tliis indeed be a 
thing commendable— but let us forbear praising 
the epic on the effort's account. It is to be 
hoped that common sense, in the time to come, 
will prefer deciding upon a work of art, rather 
by the impression it makes, by the effect it 
produces, than by the time it took to impress 
the effect, or by the amount of ''sustained 
effort" which had been found necessary in 
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effecting the impression. The fact is, that 
perseyerance is one thing, and genius quite 
another ; nor can all the Quarterlies in Christen- 
dom confound them. By and by, this propo- 
sition, with many which I have been just 
urging, will be receired as self-evident. In 
the mean time, by being generally condemned 
as falsities, they will not be essentially damaged 
as truths. 

On the other hand, it is clear that a poem 
may be improperly brief. Undue brevity de- 
generates into mere epigrammatism. A very 
short poem, while now and then producing a 
brilliant or vivid, never produces a profound or 
enduring effect. There must be the steady press- 
ing down of the stamp upon the wax. De Stran- 
ger has wrought innumerable things, pungent 
and spirit-stirring ; but, in general, they have 
been too imponderous to stamp themselves deep- 
ly into the public attention ; and thus, as so many 
feathers of fancy, have been blown aloft only 
to be whistled down the wind. 

A remarkable instance of the effect of undue 
brevity in depressing a poem — ^in keeping it 
out of the popular view — ^is afforded by the 
fbllowing exquisite little Serenade. 

I ui«e from dreams of thee, 

In the first sweet sleep of night, 
When the winds axe breathing low, 

And the stars are shining bright. 
I arise from dreams of thee, 

And a spirit in mj leet 
Has led me— who known how? — 

To thy chamber-window, sweet I 

The wandering airs they fkint 

On the dark, the silent stream— 
The ohampak odoars fail 

Like sweet thoughts in a dream; 
The nightingale's oomplaint, 

It dies upon her he«rt. 
As I most die on thine, 

0, beloved as thou art ! 

(X lift ma from the gnas I 

Idie,IiUnt,IiUlI 
Let thy lore in kisses rain 

On my lips and eyelldd pale. 
My cheek is cold and white, alas I 

My heart beats loud and fast: 
Oh! press it close to thine again, 

Where It will break at last I 

Very few, perhaps, are familiar with these 
lines — ^yet no less a poet than Shelley is their 
author. Their warm, yet delicate and ethereal 
imagination will be appreciated by all — but by 
none so thoroughly as by him who has himself 
arisen from sweet dreams of one beloved, to 
bathe in the aromatic air of a southern mid- 
summer night. 

One of the finest poems by Willis — the 
very best, in my opinion, which he has ever 
written — ^has, no doubt, through this same 
defect of undue brevity, been kept back from 



its proper position, not less in the critical thaa 
in the popular view. 

The shadows lay along Broadway, 

Twas near the twilight-tide-* 
And slowly there a lady fUr 

Was walking in her pride. 
Alone walked she ; bat, riewlessly. 

Walked spirits at her side. 

Peace charmed the street beneath her fM\ 

And Hononr charmed the air; 
And ali astir looked kind on her. 

And called her good as Cair — 
For all God erer gare to her 

She kept with ohary care. 

She kept with care her beauties rare 

From lovers warm and true — 
For her heart was cold to all but gold. 

And the rich came not to woo— 
But honoured well are ehanns to sell 

If priests the selling do. 



Now walking there was one more 

A slight girl, lilyiMae; 
And she had unseen company 

To make the spirit quail — 
Twixt Want and Scorn she walked forlor% 

And nothing could avail. 

No mercy now can dear her brow 

For this world's peace to pray ; 
For, as lore's wild prayer dissolred in air. 

Her woman's heart gave way I — 
But the sin IbrgiTen by Christ in Haave» 

By man is enrsed alwajl 

In this composition we find it difficult to 
cognise the Willis who has written so many 
mere ** verses of society." The lines are not 
only richly ideal, but full of energy ; while 
they breathe an earnestness — an evident sin- 
cerity of sentiment — ^for which we look in vain 
throughout all the other works of this author. 

While the epic mania — while the idea that, 
to merit in poetry, prolixity is indispensable — 
has, for some years past, been gradually dying 
out of the public mind, by mere dint of its own 
absurdity — we find it succeeded by a heresy 
too palpably false to be long tolerated, but one 
which, in the brief period it has already en- 
dured, may be said to have accomplished more 
in the corruption of our Poetical Literature 
than all its other enemies combined. I allude 
to the heresy of The JHdactic. It has been 
assumed, tacitly and avowedly, directly and 
indirectly, that the ultimate object of all Poetry 
is Truth. Every poem, it is said, should in- 
culcate a moral ; and by this moral is the po- 
etical merit of the work to be adjudged. We 
Americans, especially, have patronised this 
happy idea ; and we Bostonians, very espe- 
cially, have developed it in full. We have 
taken it into our heads that to write a poem 
simply for the poem's sake, and to acknow- 
ledge such to have been our design, would be 
to confess ourselves radically wanting in the 
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true Poetic dignity and foree : — ^bnt the simple 
fact is, that, would we but permit ourselYes to 
look into our own souls, we should immedi- 
ately there disooyer that under the sun there 
neither exists nor can exist any work more 
thoroughly dignified — more supremely noble 
than this very poem — this poem per »e — this 
poem which is a poem and nothing more — ^this 
poem written solely for the poem's sake. 

With as deep a reyerence for the True as 
erer inspired the bosom of man, I would, 
nevertheless, limit, in some measure, its modes 
of inculcation. I would limit to enforce them. 
I would not enfeeble them by dissipation. The 
demands of Truth are severe. She has no 
sympathy with the myrtles. All thai which is 
so indispensable in Song, is precisely all thtU 
with which the has nothing whatever to do. 
It is but making her a flaunting paradox, to 
wreathe her in gems and flowers. In enforcing 
a truth, we need severity rather than efflores- 
cence of language. We must be simple, pre- 
cise, terse. We must be cool, calm, unimpas- 
sioned. In a word, we must be in that mood 
which, as nearly as possible, is the exact con- 
verse of the poetical, ffe must be blind, in- 
deed, who does not perceive the radical and 
chasmal differences between the truthful and 
the poetical modes of inculcation. He must be 
theory-mad beyond redemption who, in spite 
of these differences, shall still persist in at- 
tempting to reconcile the obstinate oils and 
waters of Poetry and Truth. 

Dividing the world of mind into its three 
most immediately obvious distinctions, we have 
the Pure Intellect, Taste, and the Moral Sense. 
I place Taste in the middle, because it is just 
this position, which, in the mind, it occupies. 
It holds intimate relations with either extreme ; 
but from the Moral Sense is separated by so 
faint a difference that Aristotle has not hesi- 
tated to place some of its operations among 
the virtues themselves. Nevertheless, we find 
the qffieet of the trio marked with a sufficient 
distinction. Just as the Intellect concerns 
itself with Truth, so Taste informs us of the 
Beautiful while the Moral Sense is regardful 
of Duty. Of this latter, while Conscience 
teaches the obligation, and Reason the expe- 
diency. Taste contents herself with displaying 
the charms : — ^waging war upon Vice solely on 
the ground of her deformity — her dispropor- 
tion — her animosity to the fitting, to the ap- 
propriate, to the harmonious — in a word,' to 
Beauty. 

An immortal instinct, deep within the spirit 
of man, is thus, plainly, a sense of the Beau- 
tifiil. This it is which administers to his de- 
light in the manifold forms, and sounds, and 
odours, and sentiments amid which he exists. 
And just as the lily is repeated in the lake, or 



the eyes of Amaryllis^in the mirror, so is the 
mere oral or written repetition of these forms, 
and sounds, and colours, and odours, and senti- 
ments, a duplicate source of delight. But thia 
mere repetition is not poetry. He who shall 
simply sing, with however glowing enthusiasm, 
or with however vivid a truth of description, 
of the sights, and sounds, and odours, and 
colours, and sentiments, which greet him in 
common with all mankind — ^he, I say, has yet 
failed to prove his divine title. There is still 
a something in the distance which he has been 
unable to attain. We have still a thirst un- 
quenchable, to allay which he has not shown 
us the crystal springs. This thirst belongs to 
the immortality of Man. It is at once a con- 
sequence and an indication of his perennial ex- 
istence. It is the desire of the moth for the 
star. It is no mere appreciation of the Beauty 
before us — ^but a wild effort to reach the Beauty 
above. Inspired by an ecstatic prescience of 
the glories beyond the grave, we struggle, 
by multiform combinations among the things 
and thoughts of Time, to attain a portion of 
that Loveliness whose very elements, perhaps, 
appertain to eternity alone. And thus when 
by Poetry — or when by Music, the most en- 
trancing of the Poetic moods — we find our- 
selves melted into tears — ^we weep then — ^not 
as the Abbat^ Gravina supposes — ^through ex- 
cess of pleasure, but through a certain, petu- 
lant, impatient sorrow at our inability to grasp 
now, wholly, here on earth, at once and for 
oyer, those divine and rapturous joys, of which 
through the poem, or through the music, we at- 
tain to but brief and indeterminate glimpses. 

The struggle to apprehend the supernal 
Loveliness — this struggle, on the part of souls 
fittingly constituted — ^has given to the world all 
that which it (the world) has ever been enabled 
at once to understand and to feel as poetic. 

The Poetic Sentiment, of course, may deve- 
lope itself in various modes — ^in Painting, in 
Sculpture, in Architecture, in the Dance — very 
especially in Musio— and veiy peculiarly, and 
with a wide field, in the composition of the 
Landscape Garden. Oar present theme, how- 
ever, has regard only to its manifestation in 
words. And here let me speak briefly on the 
topic of rhythm. Contenting myself with the 
certainty that Music, in its various modes of 
metre, rhythm, and rhyme, is of so vast a mo- 
ment in Poetry as never to be wisely rejected 
— is so vitally important an adjunct, that he is 
simply silly who declines its assistance, I will 
not now pause to maintain its absolute essen- 
tiality. It is in Music, perhaps, that the soul 
most nearly attains the great end for which, 
when inspired with the Poetic Sentiment, it 
struggles — ^the ereation of supernal Beauty. 
It may be, indeed, that here this sublime end 
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is, now and then, attained m fact. We are 
often made to feel, with a nhivering delight, 
that from an earthly harp are stricken notes 
which cannot have been unfamiliar to the 
angels. And thns there can be little donbt 
that in the union of Poetry with Music in its 
popular sense, we shall find the widest field for 
the Poetic deyelopment. The old Bards and 
Hinnesingers had adTantages which we do not 
possess — ^and Thomas Moore, singing his own 
songs, was, in the most legitimate manner, 
perfecting them as poems. 

To recapitulate, then: — I would define, in 
brief, the Poetry of words as Tht Rhythmical 
Creation of Beauty, Its sole arbiter is Taste. 
With the Intellect or with the Conscience, it 
has only collateral relations. Unless inciden- 
tally, it has no concern whatever either with 
Duty or with Truth. 

A few words, however, in explanation. That 
pleasure which is at once the most pure, the 
most elcTating, and the most intense, is derived, 
I maintain, from the contemplation of the Beau- 
tiftil. In the contemplation of Beauty we alone 
find it possible to attain that pleasurable ele- 
vation, or excitement, of the caul, which we 
recognise as the Poetic Sentiment, and which 
is so easily distinguished from Truth, which 
is the satisfaction of the Reason, or from Pas- 
sion, which is the excitement of the heart I 
make Beauty, therefore-— using the word as 
inclusive of the sublime-— I make Beauty the 
province of the poem, simply because it is an 
obvious rule of Art that effects should be made 
to spring as directly as possible from their 
causes: — ^no one as yet having been weak 
enough to deny that the peculiar elevation in 
question is at least meet readily attainable in 
the poem. It by no means follows, however, 
that the incitements of Passion, or the precepts 
of Duty, or even the lessons of Truth, may not 
be introduced into a poem, and with advan- 
tage ; for they may subserve, incidentally, in 
various ways, the general purposes of the 
work : — ^but the true artist will always contrive 
to tone them down in proper subjection to that 
Beauty which is the atmosphere and the real 
eesMice of the poem. 

I cannot better introduce the few poems 
which I shall present for your consideration, 
than by the citation of the Proem to Mr. Long- 
fellow's "Waif:" 



The daj is done, and the dsrknets 
tfalU from the wlnfi of Night, 

Ab a ftather is wallsd downwud 
from an Sagle in his flight 

I see the lights of fhe Tttlage 

Gleam through the nfai and the mist 
And aJbellng of sadness eomes o'er me, 

That mj sool cannot resist; 



AfceUngof 

That is not skin to pain. 
And resembles sorrow only 

As the mist resemUes tiie rain. 



€k)me, read tome 

Some simple and heartfelt lay. 
That shall soothe this restless fteHai^ 

And banish the thoughts of daj. 

Not from the grand old masten. 

Not from the bards sublime^ 
Whose distant fbotsteps echo 

Throoi^ the oorridors of tlmt. 

Vor, like strains of martial mnsie^ 

Their mighty thoughts suggest 
Ulb*i endless tdl and endearoor ; 

And UMii^t I long tw rest 

Bead from some humbler poet 
Whose songs gushed tnm. his heart. 

As showers flrom the douds of summar. 
Or teers from the eyeUds start; 

Who through long dajs of labour, 

And nights deroid of ease, 
Still heard in his soul the musle 

Of wonderltd melodies. 

Sueh songs haTe power to quiet 

The restless pulse of care. 
And oome like the benedietlon 

That fellows after prsjer. 

Then read from the treasured volume 

The poem of thy ehoioe, 
And lend to tlie rhyme of the poet 

The beanty of thy Toiee. 

And the night shall be filled with music, 

And the cares that in&st the day, 
ShaU fold their tents, like the Arala^ 

As they silently steal away. 

With no great range of imagination, these 
lines have been justly admired for their deli- 
cacy of expression. Some of the images are 
very effective. Nothing can be better than — 

^The bards sublime. 

Whose distant footstepe echo 
Down the oorridors of Time. 

The idea of the last quatrain is also very effec- 
tive. The poem, on the whole, however, is 
chiefly to be admired for the graceful insoueianee 
of its metre, so well in accordance with the 
character of the sentiments, and especially for 
the ease of the general manner. This <* ease," 
or naturalness, in a literary style, it has long 
been the fashion to regard as ease in appear- 
ance alone— as a point of really difficult attain- 
ment. But not so : — a naturaJ manner is diffi- 
cult only to him who should never meddle with 
it — ^to the unnatural. It is but the result of 
writing with the understanding, or with the 
instinct, that the tone^ in composition, should 
always be that which the mass of mankind 
would adopt — and must perpetually vary, of 
course, with the occasion. The author who, 
after the fashion of ** The North American Re* 
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^ewy" should be, upon aU oooaaionB, merely 
* * quiet," must necessarily upon many occasions, 
be simply silly, or stupid ; and has no more 
risht to be considered **easy," or '< natural," 
than the Cockney exquisite, or than the sleep- 
inf^ Beauty in the wax*works. . 

Among the minor poems of Bryant, none has 
BO much impressed me as the one which he 
•ntitles <* June." I quote only a portion of it : 

There through the long, long smnmer honn, 

The golden light should He, 
And thick young herbs and groups of flowers 

Stand in their heanty hj. 
The oriole should build and tell 
His lore-tale, close beside my cell; 

The idle butterfly 
Should rest him there, and there be heard 
The housewifb-bee and humming bird. 

And what, If oheerftd shouts at noon, 

Ck>me, from the Tillage sent, 
Or songs of maids, beneath the moon, 

With tBiry laughter blent? 
And what, if in the erening light, 
Betrothed loTers walk in sight 

Of my low monument f 
I would the lorely seene around 
Might know no sadder sight nor sound. 

I know, I know I should not see 

The season's glorious show. 
Nor would its brightness shine for me. 

Nor its wild music flow ; 
But U, around my place of sleep, 
The friends I lore should oome to weep, 

They might not haste to go. 
Soft airs, and song, and light, and bloom 
Should keep them lingering by my tomb. 

These to their softened hearts should bear 

The fhoui^t of what has been. 
And speak of one who cannot share 

The gladness of the soene ; 
Whose part In all the pomp that flUa 
The circuit of the summer hills. 

Is— that his grare is green; 
And deeply would their hearts r^|oiee 
To hear again hit Bring roloa. 

The rhythmioal flow, here, is CTen rolnptuous 
—nothing could be more melodious. The poem 
has always affected me in a remarkable man- 
ner. The intense melancholy which seems to 
well up, perforce, to the surface of all the 
poet's cheerful sayings about his grays, we 
find thrilling us to the soul — ^while there is 
the truest poetic elevation in the thrilL The 
impression left is one of a pleasurable sadness. 

And if, in the remaining oompositions which 
I shall introduce to you, there be more or less 
of a similar tone always apparent, let me re- 
miad you that (how or why we know not) this 
oertain tint of sadness is inseparably oonnected 
vith all the higher manifestations of true 
Beauty. It is, nerertheless, 

A feeling of sadness and longing 

That is not akin to pain. 
And resemUas sorrow only 

As the mist resembles the rala. 



The taint of which I speak is clearly percep- 
tible CTen in a poem so toXL of brilliancy and 
spirit as the <* Health" of Edward Coote Pink- 
ney: 

I All this eup to one made up 

Of lorellness alone, 
A woman, of her gentle sex 

The seeming paragon; 
To whom the better elements 

And kindly stars hare glren 
A form so fldr, that, like the air, 

'TIS lees of earth than bearen. 

Her erery tone is musics own. 

Like those of morning birds. 
And something more than melody 

Dwells erer In her words ; 
The coinage of her heart are they. 

And from her lips each flows 
As one may see the burdened bee 

Forth issue fti>m the rose. 

AflbotloBs are as thoughts to her, 

The measures of her hours; 
Her feelings hare the fragrancy, 

The freshness Of young flowers ; 
And lorely passions, ohaoging oft. 

So flll her, she appears 
The image of themselres by turns, — 

The idol of past years I 

Of her bright Ikoe one glance will traoe 

A picture on the brain, 
And of her roice In echoing hearts 

A sound must long remain ; 
But memory, such as mine of her, 

So rery mueh endears, 
Whon death Is nigh, my latest sij^ 

Wm not be life's but hen. 

I filled this oup to one made up 

Of lorellness alone, 
A woman, of her gentle sex 

The seeming paragon— 
Her health I and would on earth they stood 

Some more of such a frame. 
That Ufe might be all poetry. 

And weariness a name. 

It was the misfortune of Mr. Pinkney to 
have been bom too far south. Had he been a 
New Englander, it is probable that he would 
haye been ranked as the first of American 
lyrists, by that magnanimous cabal which has 
so long controlled the destinies of American 
Letters, in conducting the thing called *' The 
North American Beview." The poem just 
cited is especially beautiful; but the poetic 
elevation which it induces, we must refer 
chiefly to our sympathy in the poet's enthusi- 
asm. We pardon his hyperboles for the evi- 
dent earnestness with which they are uttered. 

It was by no means my design, however, to 
expatiate upon the merits of what I should read 
you. These will necessarily speak for them- 
selves. Boccalini, in his *' Advertisements 
from Parnassus," tells us that Zoilus once 
presented Apollo a very caustic criticism upon 
a very admirable book: — ^whereupon the god 
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asked liim for the beauties of the work. He 
reptied that he only busied himself about the 
errors. On hearing this, Apollo, handing him 
a sack of unwinnowed wheat, bade him pick 
out all the chaff for his reward. 

Now this fable answers very well as a hit at 
the critics — but I am by no means sure that 
the god was in the right I am by no means 
certain that the true limits of the critical duty 
are not grossly misunderstood. Excellence, in 
a poem especially, may be considered in the 
light of an axiom, which need only be properly 
put, to become self-eyident. It is not excel- 
lence if it require to be demonstrated as such : 
— and thus, to point out too particularly the 
merits of a work of Art, is to admit that they 
are not merits altogether. 

Among the *' Melodies" of Thomas Moore, is 
one whose distinguished character as a poem 
proper, seems to haye been singularly left out 
of Tiew. I allude to his lines beginning — 
**Come, rest in this bosom." The intense 
energy of their expression is not surpassed by 
anything in Byron. There are two of the lines 
in which a sentiment is conyeyed that embodies 
the all in all of the diyine passion of love — ^a 
sentiment which, perhaps, has found its echo 
in more, and in more passionate, human hearts 
than any other single sentiment ever embodied 
in words : 

Gome, rnrt in this boflom, my own itrieken deer, 
Though the hard hare fled from thee, thy home is still 

here; 
Here still is the smile that no clond can o*ereast, 
And a heart and a hand all thy own to the last 

Oh I what was lore made for, if 'tis not the same 
Through Joy and through torment, through glory and 

ihamef 
I know not, I ask not, if guilt's in that heart, 
I hut know that I love thee, whatever thou art 

Thou hast called me thy angel in moments of bliss. 
And thy angel I'll be, 'mid the horrors of this« — 
Through the furnace, unshrinking, thy steps to pursue^ 
And shield thee, and save thee,— or perish there tool 

It has been the fashion, of late days, to deny 
Moore imagination, while granting him fancy 
— a distinction originating with Coleridge, 
than whom no man more fully comprehended 
the great powers of Moore. The fact is, that 
the fancy of this poet so far predominates over 
all his other faculties, and over the fancy of all 
other men, as to have induced, very naturally, 
the idea that he is fanciful only. But never was 
there a greater mistake. Never was a grosser 
wrong done the fame of a true poet In the 
compass of the English language I can call to 
mind no poem more profoundly — ^more wierdly 
imaffinativef in the best sense, than the lines 
commencing — "I would I were by that dim 
lake," — which are the composition of Thomas 



Moore. I regret that I am unable to 
ber ^em. 

One of the noblest — ^and, speaking of fanej, 
one of the most singularly fanciiyil of modera 
poets, was Thomas Hood. His *< Fair Inea'' 
had always, for me, an inexpreeuble chmnn. 

O saw ye not Ihlr Ines? 

She's gone Into the W«^ 
To dassle when the sun is down. 

And rob the world of rest: 
She took our daylight with her, 

The smiles that we lore best. 
With morning blushes on her cheek, 

And pearls upon her breast. 

turn again, fidr Ines, 
Before the &11 of night, 

Tor foar the moon shbuld shine alone. 

And stars unrivalled bright ; 
And blessed will the lover be 

That walks beneath their light. 
And breathes the love against thy ch ea k 

I dare not even write I 

Would I had been, lUr Inaa, 

That gallant cavalier. 
Who rode so gaily by thy side, 

And whispered thee so near I 
Were there no bonny dames at home, 

Or no true lovers here, 
That he should cross the seas to win 

The dearest of the dear? 

1 saw thee, lovely Ines, 
Deaoend along the shore, 

With bands of noble gentlemen, 

And banners waved before; 
And gentle youth and maidens gay. 

And snowy plnmas they wore ; 
It would have been a beauteous drsam, 

— If it had bean no more I 

Alas, alas, folr Ines, 

fflie went away with aong, 
With musio waiting on her stapa, 

And shoutings of the throng; 
But some were sad and folt no mirth. 

But only Music's wrong. 
In sounds that sang fiuawaU, flaewall. 

To her you've loved so Umg. 

Farewell, ikrewell, foir Ines ; 

That vessel never bore 
80 fUr a lady on its deck, 

Nor danced so light before^- 
Alas, for pleasure on the sea, 

And sorrow on the shore I 
The smile that blest one lover's heart 

Has broken many more t 

*< The Haunted House," by the same author, 
is one of the truest poems ever written— one of 
the truett^-one of the most unexceptionable— 
one of the most thoroughly artistic, both in its 
theme and in its execution. It is, moreorer, 
powerfully ideal — imaginative. I regret that 
its length renders it unsuitable for the purposes 
of this Lecture. In place of it, permit me to 
offer the universally appreciated ** Bridge of 
Sighs." 
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Ona BKWB UnliMrtaiuita^ 
Wearj of breath. 
Rashly Importunate^ 
Goa« to h«r death I 

Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care ;— 
Fashioned so slenderly, 
Toang, and so fidr I 

Look at her garments 
Clinging like cerements; 
Whilst the ware constantly 
Drips from her elothlog; 
Take her up instantly, 
LoTing, not loathing.— 

Touoh her not soomftilly ; 
Think of her moomftiUy, 
Qently and humanly ; 
Not of the stains of her, 
All that remains of her 
Now, is pure womanly. 

Make no deep scrutiny 
Into her mutiny 
Rash and undutiftU; 
Past all dishonour, 
Death has left on her 
Only the heautifol. 

Still, for all slips of hers, 
One of fire's fhmily— 
Wipe those poor lips of hers 
Oosing so clammily. 

Loop up her tresses 
Escaped from the oomb. 
Her fair auburn tresses; 
Whilst wonderment guesses 
Where was her home? 

Who was her Ihther? 
Who was her mother? 
Rad she a sister ? 
Had she a brother? 
Or was there a dearer ona 
Still, and a nearer one 
Tet, than all other? 

Alas I for the rarity 
Of Christian chari^ 
Under the sun I 
Oh! it was pitiful I 
Near a whole city full. 
Home she had none. 

Sisterly, brotherly, 
Fatherly, motherly. 
Feelings had changed : 
LoTe, by harsh eridenoe, 
Thrown from its eminenoe; 
Eren God's proTidence 
Seeming estranged. 

Where the lunps qnlTer 
So &r in the riTer, 
With many a light 
From window and casement, 
From garret to basement. 
She stood, with amaaementi 
Houseless by night. 

The bleak wind of March 
Made her tremble and slii?«r ; 
But not the dark arch, 
Or the black flowing rirer: 



Mad from life's hlstoiy. 
Glad to death's mystery, 
Swift to be hurled — 
Anywhere, anywhere 
Outof the wosldl 

In she plunged boldly, 
No matter how coldly 
The rough rirer ran, — 
Orer the brink of it, 
Picture it,— think of it, 
Dissolute Man I 
LaTe in it, drink of It 
Then, if you can I 

Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care ; 
Fashioned so slenderly, 
Toung, and so fkir! 
Ere her limbs frigidly 
Stiffen too rigidly. 
Decently,— kindly, — 
Smooth, and compose them; 
^nd her eyes, dose them, 
Staring so blindly 1 

Dreadftilly staring 
Through muddy impurity. 
As when with the daring 
Last look of despairing 
Fixed on frituri^. 

Perishing gloomily. 

Spurred by contumely, 

Cold inhumanity, 

Burning insanity. 

Into her rest,— 

Cross her hands humbly, 

As if praying dumbly. 

Over her breast! 

Owning her weakness. 

Her evil behaTionr, 

And learing, with meekness, 

Her sins to her Sariour I 

The rigour of this poem is no less remark- 
able than its pathos. The yersification, al- 
though carrying the fanoifVil to the yery yerge 
of the fantastic, is neyertheless admirably 
adapted to the wild insanity which is the thesis 
of the poem. 

Among the minor poems of Lord Byron, is 
one which has neyer receiyed from the critios 
the praise which it undoubtedly deseryes : 

Though the day of my destiny's oyer. 

And the star of my late hath declined, 
Thy soft heart refused to discoTer 

The ftults which so many could find; 
Though thy soul with my grief was acquainted, 

It shrank not to share it with me, 
And the lore which my spirit hath painted 

It neyer hath found but in thee. 

Then when nature around me is smiling, 

The last smile which answers to mine, 
I do not belicTe it beguiling. 

Because it reminds me of thine; 
And when winds are at war with the ocean. 

As the breasts I bellcTed in with me. 
If their billows excite an emotion. 

It is that they bear me from tfiM. 

Though the rock of my last hope Is shlTsred, 
And its fragments are sunk in the ware, 

Though I feel that my soul is deliyered 
To pain — ^it shall not be its slaye. 
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There is many » p«ng to pumn« me : 
They may enuh, bat they shall not eontwiii— 

They may torture, but ihall not anbdne mi»— 
Tia of thee that I think— not of them. 

Thoni^ homao, thon dldat not deeetria me, 

Though vomaot Uiou (Udat not foraake, 
Though loved, thou ibrboreat to grisTe me. 

Though alandered, thou never oonldat ihakei — 
Though tmated, thou didst not dlndaim me, 

Though parted, it waa not to fly, 
Thou^ watohftU, twaa not to deJkme ma, 

Nor mute, that tha world might belie. 

Tet I blame not the irorld, nor deepiae It, 

Nor the war of the many with ono— 
If my soul waa not fitted to priae it, 

Twaa folly not sooner to shun: 
And if dearly that error hath coat me, 

And more than I once could fbresee, 
I have found that whateyer it loat me, 

It could not deprire me of ihee. 

From the wreok of the past, which hath periahad, 

Thua much I at least may recall, 
It hath taught me that which I most cherished 

Deserred to be dearest of all : 
In the desert a fountain is springing, 

In the wide waste there still is a tree, 
And a bird in the solitude singing. 

Which speaks to my spirit of thee. 

Althongh the rhythm, here, is one of the most 
difficult, the rersifioation could scarcely be im- 
proTcd. No nobler theme ever engaged the pen 
of poet. It is the sotd-elevating idea, that no 
man can consider himself entitled to complain 
of Fate ^hile, in his adversity, he still retains 
the nnirayering love of woman. 

From Alfred Tennyson — although in perfect 
sincerity I regret him as the noblest poet that 
ever lived — I have left myself time to cite only 
a very brief specimen. I call him, and think 
him ihe noblest of poets — not because the im- 
pressions he produces are, at cUl times, the 
most profound — not because the poetical ex- 
citement which he induces is, at aU times, the 
most intense — ^but because it if, at all times, 
the most ethereal — ^in other words, the most 
elevating and the most pure. No poet is so 
little of the earth, earthy. What I am about 
to read is from his last long poem, ** The Prin- 
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Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean, 
Tears ftom the depth of some dlTine despair 
Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes, 
In looking on the happy Autumn-fields, 
And thinking of the days that are no more. 

Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail. 
That brings our firf ends up from the underworld, 
Sad as the last which reddens OTer one 
That sinks Irith all we love below the rerge; 
So sad, so fresh, the days that are no more. 

Ah, sad and strange as in dark summer dawns 
The earliest pipe of half-awakened birds 
To dying ears, when unto dying eyes 
The casement slowly grows a glimmering square ; 
So sad, so strange, the days that are no more. 



Dear as remembered kisses allar ilnafTi, 
And sweet as those by hopeless fiuMy fcignad 
On lips that are for o^era; deep as lore. 
Deep as first lore, and wild with all regx«t; 
Death in Ufb, the days that are no 



Thus, although in a very cursory and u 
feet manner, I have endeavoured to convejr t» 
you my conception of the Poetic Prin<»ple. It 
has been my purpose to suggest that, wbile 
this Principle itself is, strictly and simply, tlie 
Human Aspiration for Supernal Beauty, the 
manifestation of the Principle is always foiiii.d 
in an elevating excitement of the jSbwl— quifee in- 
dependent of that passion which is the intoxi> 
cation of the Heart — or of that Truth which ie 
the satisfaction of the Reason. For, in re ga rd 
to Passion, alas ! its tendency is to d^rade, 
rather than to elevate the Sotd. Love, on th« 
contrary — ^Love— the true, the divine Eroa — 
the Uranian, as distinguished fh>m the Dio- 
nasan Venus — ^is unquestionably the purest and 
truest of all poetical themes. And in regard 
to Truth — ^if, to be sure, through the attun- 
ment of a truth, we are led to perceive a har- 
mony where none was apparent before, w« ex- 
perience, at once, the true poetical effect — but 
this effect is referable to the harmony alone, 
and not in the least degree to the trutii which 
merely served to render the harmony mani- 
fest. 

We shall reach, however, more immediately 
a distinct conception of what the true Poetry 
is, by mere reference to a few of the simple 
elements which induce in the Poet himself the 
true poetical effect. He recognises the ambro- 
sia which nourishes his soul, in the bright orbs 
that shine in Heaven — ^in the volutes of the 
flower — in the clustering of low shrubberies — 
in the waving of the grain-fields — ^in the slant- 
ing of tall. Eastern trees — ^in the blue distance 
of mountains — ^in the grouping of clouds — ^in 
the twinkling of half-hidden brooks — ^in the 
gleaming of silver rivers — in the repose of se- 
questered lakes — ^in the star-mirroring depths 
of lonely wells. He perceives it in the songs 
of birds — ^in the harp of ^olus — ^in the sighing 
of the night- wind — in the repining voice of the 
forest — in the surf that complains to the shore 
— ^in the fresh breath of the woods — in the 
scent of the violet — ^in the voluptuous perfume 
of the hyacinth — in the suggestive odour that 
comes to him, at eventide, Arom far-distant, 
undiscovered islands, over dim oceans, illimi- 
table and unexplored. He owns it in all noble 
thoughts — in all unworldly motives — ^in all 
holy impulses — ^in all chivalrous, generous, 
and self-sacrificing deeds. He feels it in the 
beauty of woman — in the grace of her step- 
in the lustre of her eye — ^in the melody of her 
voice — in her soft laughter — in her sigh — in 
the harmony of the rustling of her robes. He 
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deeply feels it in her winning endearments— 
in her burning enthasiaems — ^in her gentle 
charitieB — ^in her meek and deToUonal endu- 
rances — ^but aboTe all— 4th, far aboTe all — ^he 
kneels to it — ^he warships it in the faith, in the 
purity, in the strength, in the altogether di- 
Tine majesty— of her love. 

Let me oonclude— by the reeitation of yet 
another brief poem— one rery different in 
character from any that I have before quoted. 
It is by Motherwdl, and is called ** The Song 
of the Cayalier." With our modem and alto- 
gether rational ideas of the absurdity and im- 
piety of warfare, we are not precisely in that 
flrame of mind best adi^ted to sympathise 



with the sentiments, and thus to appreciate 
the real excellence of the poem. To do this 
folly, we must identify ourseWes, in fancy, 
with the sool of the old oaTalie^. 

Then moantel then mounte, bnye gallaats, all, 

And don jonr helmM un^na : 
DMthe'a oonrien^ Fame and Hououti eall 

Ua to tlM field againe. 

No ghrewiah teaiea shall fill onr eye 

When the nrord-hilt is In onr hand,— 
Heari'irhole we'll part» and no whit dgha 

For the ftjreat of the land ; 
Let piping swaine, and craren wlgh^ 

Thos weepe and puling crye, 
Onr bnsineBs is like men to fight, 

And hero-like to dial 
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It was a spring. cTentide at Weimar. Wei- 
mar — the Athens of Germany, the city of 
Qoethe and Wieland and Herder, with many 
other names of noble interest; — and here, five- 
and-forty years ago this blessed May, Johann 
Ghristoph Friedrich Schiller lay dying! No, 
no, not dying ! the large, deep, earnest heart 
cannot die, although the tabernacle, in which 
it has had its abode for a while, crumble help- 
lessly into earth 1 It lives in its great thoughts, 
counsels, and devices — ^it Uves in the mighty 
words it has uttered, in the arduous labours 
it has achieved. And though in the revolution 
of the vast cycles of Time, these thoughts, ut- 
terances, and works in detail, may disappear 
or be forgotten, yet have their latent glory- 
sparks enkindled other hearts, and warmed 
and quickened other generations which, in 
their turn transmit the vestal fire to gifted 
natures which still succeed them. Such a 
mind was that of Moses, aside from the ** in- 
spiration of the Almighty which giveth under- 
standing;" such were Luther, and Bunyan, 
and Milton ; such too was the man who was 
patting off his mortal vesture on a sweet 
spring eventide at Weimar ! 

Disease had followed Schiller long and 
sorely ; but with the grapple of a Titan, the 
instinctive energy of Genius had often over- 
mastered infirmity ; but this May sunset found 
the spirit and the flesh no longer at war — that 
which belonged to earth was now to be relin- 
quished, that which belonged to Heaven, to 
Time, and to posterity, was to put on its robes 
of immortality I 

His great tasks were finished, but Genius 
stops not there ; other and greater were con- 
ceived and commenced, and he regrets his 



languor and pain because these must be inter- 
rupted ; and while daily hoping to find healing, 
he is daily sinking, sinking, sinking I At 
length the great intellect is clouded, and he 
moans and raves piteously ; then the mist dis- 
perses, and a clear, mental sunshine appears 
again. He talks calmly of Death, he feels it 
approaching, and yet fears no evil. " Death 
cannot be an evil," he says, '<for evil is not 
universal, and death is so !" It is but a transi- 
tion state— a bridge high and dry, but dark 
enough, over a still darker and gloomier stream, 
to the fair pasture-land of Heaven. The sweet 
thoughts he has long ago << married to im- 
mortal verse*' dwell in his heart and on his 
lips. 

" Aloft I see a &ir dominion, 

Through Time and Change, all vernal still ; 
But where the power, or what the pinion. 
To gain that ever blooming hill? 

*'To sans that shine fbr eyer yonder, 
(Xer fields that ftde not, sweet to fle^-> 
The very winds that there may wander, 
How healing most their breathing be ! 
• 
** Bat lol between as rolls a river. 

O'er which the wrathftil tempest raves; 
I feel the soul within me shiver, 
To gaie upon its gloomy waves I" 

But his faith can discern a *< rocking boat," 
and can ''trust the breath that swells its 
sails." 

It is in the hours of slumber that sometimes 
the questioning spirit finds strangely satisfac- 
tory revealings of the Unseen — the clearest, 
the highest, the noblest conceptions of the 
Infinite and Unsearchable. Thus it was with 
the subject of our sketch in these last Ian- 
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gniBhing days. His intenselj aotive imagina- 
tion, to use his own langnage, **eTer on the 
upward path," found manrellously solacing 
contemplations of Eternity, even in the broken 
sleep of a siok couch— correcting perchance 
some of the crude notions which our blind 
humanity is apt to form of the after state; 
diyesting it, may be, of sensual attributes and 
circumstances, and placing it in the focal point 
of spiritual perception. 

** Is that your hell ? is that your hearen T" 
exclaimed he, while a lofty surprise irradiated 
his slumbering countenance; and then awaking 
to recall and meditate upon the vision, he re- 
marked to a fond and observant friend, "Now 
all is so clear — ^life is so clear and plain!" Ah 
yes, Schiller, it indeed needs a glance undis- 
torted by the belongings of a fleshly existence 
to make life thus "clear and plain 1" The 
media through which the spirit, fettered to 
its earthly tabernacle, must look onward and 
upward are changeful and refrangible, and 
like the blind beggar, when the light breaks 
in thus scantily and dimly, we see "men as 
trees walking." We haye no clear, large, 
comprehending views of the only Living One 
and True — of his amazing attributes and 
government, of his wonderful works and ways. 
But, thanks to his good name, with Hope, and 
Faith, and Truth in the soul, we may yet "see 
as we are seen, and know as we are known!" 

The domestic relations of our great Suabian 
poet were remarkably congenial. He never 
borrowed that witty and caustic figure of Pe- 
gasus in harness ploughing wearily beside an 
ox, 

<* Until worn oat the eye grows dim. 
The sinewa &il the fonndered limb— 
The good steed droops— the strife is past, 
He drops amid the mire at last!" 

from his own household experience, as ftiU 
many an ill-mated genius might aptly do. 
This gentle light burned at his death-pillow 
with a soft brilliancy, which the oil of deep 
and enduring aflTection alone could supply; 
and in one of the last upflashings of this home- 
altar flame the dying Poet asked that his 
youngest child might be brought to his bed- 
side. It was done, and taking the little hand 
into his own, now wet with death-dew, he 
gazed and gazed in her young face till all the 
father was stirred within him, and he wept 
agonizingly. Ah, the poor helpless one! 
There was a masculine energy and courage in 
his noble boy, " his first bom, his gold son 
Karl," who, though yet in his tender years, 
gave promise of power to battle bravely with 
the world; his own spirit could he perceive 
there — a spirit to do and to dare — a spirit 
that could not be affrighted from its great 



purposes and lofty aims, even by the decree of 
his sovereign that he should " write no more 
verses, but confine his studies and efforts to 
his medical profession."* 

But his little maiden, whom a frovm could 
wither, whom a chiding word could terrify, 
who clung to the parental bosom with such 
wild earnestness, how should she be father- 
less? The boy was fitted by nature for the 
struggles he must encounter, with or without 
the heritage of genius ; but Meta — ^his little 
Von Bengefeld, the transcript of a n&tnre his 
great heart loved and worshipped — ^why should 
not his strong arm, but now in the meridian 
of manhood, cherish and protect her from the 
dark storm-gatherings of an unfriendly world f 
Alas I alas ! he was dying too soon ! his duties 
were not yet done! His masterpieces of 
dramatic poetry, criticism, and history, his 
glorious songs, his grand ballads and lyrics 
were written to be sure, and had gained him 
applause and fame, such as few authors in a 
lifetime eigoy, and had made classic the lan- 
guage of his Fatherland — ^but then the dearer, 
the tenderer offices of life were unperformed ! 
Oh, that Death would delay ! 

But when does the g^im angel of the grave 
tarry for the reluctance of his victim? The 
shadow of his wings was already on that noble 
countenance, and the torpor of dissolution 
succeeded this sweet episode in the mortal 
conflict. 

Tet he roused himself once more as the 
tones of affection tremulously asked for his 
welfare. "Better and better, — calmer and 
calmer," he replied; "and then he longed to 
see the sun," says his biographer. The vast, 
round orb was sinking into the horizon, and 
his level rays streamed softly over the land- 
scape. They drew the curtains of the death- 
chamber aside, and he looked serenely on the 
departing day. In that long and intense gaze 
he bade farewell to Nature, the great mother 
who had nurtured, and inspired, and shaped 
his lofty genius I 

After this his voice failed, and he could no 
more enunciate the sentence which seemed 
struggling upon his lips. The exhausted or- 
gans refused to obey the behest of wish or 
will, and in despair he signified that he would 
express himself by writing. The pen was 
placed in his pale and quivering hand, but it 
was too late; — a faint, unintelligible scrawl 
alone bore token of the latest thought of 
Schiller — ^his head fell back, and the calm 
of death overspread his features. It was all 
over! 



• The Grand Duke of Wurtemberg, dissatisfied with 
some of the first poetical compositions of. Schiller, made a 
restriction of this nature, which. It Is needless to saj, 
oould not hut be disregarded. 
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SiifOK the mission of Him who oame into the 
world to saffer that mankind might find re- 
demption, the three gpreatest events that hare 
occurred, are connected with the rise and pro- 
gress of our own happy country ; — ^the discovery 
of America, the American Revolution, and the 
establishment of the American empire on the 
coast of the Pacific Ocean ; the last destined 
to be, in its effects, by no means the least im- 
portant of the three. 

When the announcement was made to the 
astonished nations of Europe of the existence 
of a new world far off over the wild waves of 
the western sea, a new principle introduced 
into the general mind a new impulse, which 
changed entirely the industrial relations and 
habits of the people, and produced effects, even 
upon the extent and permanency of empires, 
to which those of the conquests of Macedonia 
and Greece were but trifles. The overthrow 
of the Roman power, by the northern barba- 
rians, sinks into insignificance, when its effects 
are contrasted with those of the enunciation in 
the Declaration of American Independence, and 
the practical application in the Constitution of 
the United States, of the great truths of the 
brotherhood and equality of man. And now, 
the discovery of the bright sands and rich 
rocks of California, and the issue thence of a 
golden stream to irrigate the nations, is des- 
tined to wield a mightier and far more perma- 
nent influence than the impulses which raised 
France to be for a time the mistress of Europe. 
And not only were these events greater in 
power than those with which I have compared 
them, they were also better in kind. On the 
one hand we find a train of woe and desolation ; 
on the other, of happiness and prosperity. The 
greatness of the old world was the handmaid 
of ignorance and tyranny ; that of the new led 
to civilization and liberty. Each great event 
is personified in a great man of corresponding 
character. Alexander led Greece and Maccdon 
to conquest; Alario extinguished the flickering 
light of Roman refinement; with Napoleon, 
France *'rose, reigned and fell;" Columbus 
marked a pathway to a new-found world ; 
Washington guided and sustained the patriots 
who consecrated that world to the advance- 
TOL. vii. 16 



ment of human rights and human welfare; 
and Fremont lifted the veil which, since time 
first began, had hidden from view the real El 
Dorado. I purpose to introduce to the reader 
a short sketch of the life of the latter; the 
others belong to past time, and history has 
made up its record of their deeds. 

John Charlbs Fremont was bom in South 
Carolina in January, 1818, and is consequently 
at this time a few months over thirty-seven 
years of age. When he was but four years 
old he was left an orphan by the death of 
his father, who, as the name indicates, was a 
native of France. The direction of his edu- 
cation, therefore, devolved entirely upon his 
mother, and his career in active life has shown 
that she lacked neither inclination nor ability 
to direct it aright Notwithstanding her limited 
means, she managed to support her son at 
Charleston College, where he distinguished 
himself by his industry and upright deport- 
ment. He graduated in 1830. About this time 
ho became a teacher of Mathematics, and found 
means, not only for his own support, but also 
to contribute to that of his mother and her 
family. While discharging fnithfully the ar- 
duous and responsible duticH which were in- 
cumbentupon him as teacher, he still found time 
to attend to those of a student; and with that 
indomitable energy and perseverance which 
have marked his whole career, he devoted every 
leisure moment to perfecting himself in the 
science of civil engineering. In this pursuit, 
he was aided by the natural bent of his mind 
and talents peculiarly adapted to the subject. 
Having attracted the attention and secured the 
confidence and support of men of influence, he 
obtained the situation of assistant to Nicollet 
in the survey of the country around the head 
waters of the Mississippi. In this work he 
was engaged about four years, during the 
first half of the time in the arduous but inte- 
resting labours of the field, collecting informs 
tion, making surveys, observations, &c., and 
during the last half in digesting and arranging 
the matter collected, and in preparing an ac- 
curate and valuable map of the country. He 
had now added practice to theory, and expe- 
I rienoe to enthusiasm and love of adventure. He 
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hmd prepared himself for those great and won- 
derful expeditions and scientific researches by 
which he has since acquired imperishable re- 
nown. 

The first of these expeditions he made in 
1842, under the authority of the United States. 
At the head of a small party of frontiersmen, 
he entered the wilds west of Missouri and 
Iowa, and pursued his course to the Rocky 
Mountains. The main object of this expedi- 
tion was to discover and explore a more prac- 
ticable route over ihem than was then known. 
In this he was completely successful ; and the 
comparative ease with which thousands of pil- 
grims to the golden shrines of California have 
passed in safety through the mountain barrier, 
testifies to the correctness of his judgment in 
pointing out the South Pass as the proper place, 
and to the care and skill with which he explored 
and laid down the route. Upon his return, he 
prepared a report replete with the most valu- 
able information, not only respecting the geo- 
graphy of the country through which he had 
passed, but also in relation to its climate, to 
its geological characteristics, to the principal 
points of its military susoeptibilities, locations 
for forts, &c., to its mineral wealth, to its rich 
grasses and its beautiful flowers — contributions 
in short new and valuable to almost every de- 
partment of science. This report was printed 
by the Senate of the United States, and has 
since been translated into various foreign lan- 
guages, attracting attention and admiration 
from the learned in every quarter of the globe. 

With men of Fremont's energy and enthu- 
siasm, success acts merely as a stimulant to 
further exertion. As soon therefore as one 
expedition is concluded, we find him planning 
another more extensive and more hazardous. 
In the spring of 1843, he started upon his 
grand expedition, which has gained for himself 
the gratitude of the votaries of science every- 
where, and for his country the great gold-bear- 
ing region of the west. His orders directed 
him to co-operate with the naval exploring ex- 
pedition under Wilkes, in making a scientific 
examination of the basin of the Columbia River, 
the upper districts being allotted to him, and 
the tide-water regions to Wilkes. In May he 
left the frontiers of Missouri, and scaling the 
mountains south of the South Pass, followed 
the windings of Bear River, until, in Septem- 
ber, he arrived at the Great Salt Lake. De- 
spite the warnings of the Indians, who ima- 
gined, that as the lake had no outlet for its 
waters, a great 'whirlpool must exist in the 
centre, he and his companions trusted them- 
selves upon its waters in a frail boat of India- 
rubber cloth, and spent a night upon one of its 
islands, where, doubtless, foot of man had 
never trod before. . Upon the shores of this in- 



land sea, the poor persecuted Mormons, driven 
by violence from their hard-earned possessions 
in Illinois, established their city of refuge, 
about four years after the visit of the gallant 
Fremont. After occupying about a week in 
making such partial exploration of this strange 
and interesting region as the lateness of the 
season would permit, our explorers pursued 
their course through Oregon, making the ob- 
servations directed by the government orders, 
and in November arrived at Fort Vancouver, 
the goal of their journey. The active mind of 
Fremont could not endure the thought of re- 
turning upon the same track. He determined 
to seek new scenes and discoveries throngh the 
vast region to the south of him, of which fable 
had told such wonders, but where civUixed man 
had never penetrated, and of which the only 
sources of knowledge heretofore had been the 
wild and romantic but often contradict4>ry sto- 
ries of the Utah and his kindred races, and of the 
half-blood hunters who frequented Fort HalL 

Our adventurers, twenty-five in number, ac- 
cordingly plunged without hesitation into the 
wilderness. They feared not The men had 
confidence in Fremont, and he, under God, had 
confidence in himself. Nothing, perhaps, shows 
more clearly the varied powers of his mind, 
and his fertility in resources, than the success 
of this expedition, undertaken at the approach, 
and executed in the depth of winter. Of the 
sway which he exercised over the minds of his 
men, we need no better evidence than the fact 
that they bore all the trials, the sufferings, and 
the haxards of this winter journey, almost with- 
out a murmur. For nine months the little 
band and its noble leader were unheard of by 
their friends. Many a heart ached with doubt, 
and many a lip paled with apprehension for 
the fate of a husband, a brother, or a son, thus 
daring unknown perils. At length the news of 
their safety, and of their glorious achievements, 
sent a thrill of joy through the hearts, not only 
of their inundate relatives, but also of the 
whole nation. Three thousand five hundred 
miles had the weary wayfarers travelled. They 
had crossed the mighty, snowy Sierra, they 
had explored the wonderful valley through 
which roll the golden floods of the Sacramento 
and the San Joaquin, they had skirted the 
great Interior basin of California, and exa- 
mined its prominent features, and they had 
returned in safety to their happy homes, proud 
of themselves, and proud of their beloved 
leader. Immediately after his return, Fr^ 
mont proceeded to Washington, to submit his 
report, and to prepare it for publication. 
When the war broke out between the United 
States and Mexico, it found him again on the 
shores of the Pacific. He had entrusted the 
orersight of the pnblioatioa of his great report 
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to other hands, and sought again the country 
of his many labours, for the purpose of ex- 
ploring the western slope of the mountains 
which lie between the Sacramento valley and 
the Pacific. The limits of this article will not 
admit of even a condensed account of his ser- 
vices during the war. Suffice it to say, they 
were but ill rewarded. *• He had been ex- 
plorer, conqueror, peacemaker, governor in 
California : and, the victim of a quarrel be- 
tween two commanders, like Columbus, he was 
brought home a prisoner." Being condemned 
by a court-martial, he refused indignantly a 
proffered pardon, and determined to continue 
his explorations with his own resources, and 
as a private individual. He set out to seek for 
a favourable road to San Francisco. Overtaken 



by terrible snow-storms among the mountains, 
he lost all his mules, and many of his men, 
and arrived at Santa Fe in the most destitute 
and suffering condition. Still he did not des- 
pair. The assistance of the honest frontiers- 
men, enabled him to pursue his journey, and 
after surmounting every difficulty, he again 
arrived in the valley of the Sacramento. He 
now, for the first time in his life, began to 
look well to his own interest, and in a few 
years he has amassed great wealth. He did 
not, however, devote himself wholly to gain, 
but found time to render valuable aid in or> 
ganization of the noble young Pacific state, 
which has evinced her gratitude and her oon- 
fidenoe by appointing him one of her first two 
Senators to the Congress of our country. 
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Thb season of returning to town is apt to be 
the time when we ask ourselves why we ever go 
away. Home looks so delightful after absence ; 
the joyous faces of meeting friends so cheer our 
hearts, and lift our spirits above the influence 
of fatigue and care, that we sometimes think 
it has been foolish to leave all these pleasant 
things, to wander over the face of the earth, to 
lie in strange beds, to toss on uneasy seas, to 
endure the company of strangers, to renounce 
one's favourite employments, and, above all, to 
relinquish the society of those whose society is 
the chief pleasure of life to us. Very wise peo- 
ple reproach us with all this ; they say, what 
we cannot deny, that we should have been much 
more comfortable at home ; that our own houses 
are more comfortable than hotels, our own beds 
than steamboat berths, our own dinners than 
any that we shall find elsewhere. These sen- 
sible remarks make us quite ashamed of our 
wanderings, perhaps. Comfort is so much the 
business of life with most of us that we are 
quite sensitive to the reproach of having mis- 
taken the way to it. The reasons for going are 
less obvious than the reasons for staying, and 
the joy of returning makes us feel them with 
peculiar force. 

But do we remember that this joy of reunion 
and return is purchased by the absence and 
the journey, with all their trials and inconve- 
niences, and could not have been felt without 
them ? Iteration wears out even our best plea- 
sores; emotions are not to be Bummoaed at 



will ; the home that we have never left is not 
the home that beams upon us after a temporary 
renunciation. Love our friends as we may, we 
love them better after we have lost sight of 
them for a while. Our employments tire, even 
in proportion to the ardour with which we pur- 
sue them, and their zest is only renewable on 
condition of some intervals of complete repose 
or change of object. So that for the mere pur- 
chase of intenser pleasure, it is worth while to 
refrain for a time ; but there are stronger rea- 
sons for summer jaunting. 

Supposing that our life has only a certain 
fixed amount of power, and that both happiness 
and duty command us to make the most of this 
power for the work that is given us to do, sea^ 
sons of complete change and relaxation, even 
of new fatigue and voluntary privation in un- 
accustomed directions, must be advantageous 
to our bodily and mental condition, since aching 
heads and pinched and anxious hearts often 
admonish us that too long perseverance in a 
single track is not congenial to so varied a 
nature as ours. Even the unbroken eigoyment 
of home luxuries and ease, is conducive to any- 
thing but strength, either of character or mus- 
cles. City life, especially, is notoriously unfa- 
vourable to vigorous and enduring health ; its 
excitements tend, more through their ceaseless- 
ness than their intensity, perhaps, to insanity 
and premature decay, or sudden failure of the 
energies of nature. We are not of those who 
believe <Atj life to be necessarily unwholesome. 
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It would be 80 to animals, doubtlesB ; but man's 
bodily condition depends so muck upon ample 
and judicious exercise of his mental and moral 
faculties, that some of the disadYantages of too 
close contact with others, and of employments 
more sedentary than those which are faTour- 
able to perfect health, are probably counter- 
acted by the more wholesome uses he may make 
of brain and heart when surrounded by fellow- 
beings than when in comparative solitude. Such 
a country life as we can imagine, might indeed 
unite all advantages — but we are talking of the 
actual, and not of the ideal. 

Perhaps the best way of making the most of 
life is that which is practised by so many of our 
citisens — living in the full town and partaking 
of all it<) intellectual excitements and means of 
culture, its cheering social amusements, its 
varied human interests and religious instruc- 
tion, for the colder part of the year, while the 
fireside is so cosy and delightful ; and in the 
summer, learning a new chapter of life, finding 
out a new set of powers, associating with a 
new round and variety of character, discover- 
ing the ideas of other people on subjects on 
which we might suppose there could be but one 
way of thinking, and, in short, making our- 
selves as much new creatures as possible, 
with a continual reserve of our old habits and 
a constant tendency and desire to return to 
them. To say nothing of the wholesomeness 
of fresh air and hardy exercise — the last a 
theme hardly to be mentioned to ears polite, 
in a country where it is not fashionable to be 
strong — this way of parcelling out life is cer- 
tainly defensible, to say the least. One thing 
is certain — that those who have most thorough- 
ly and rationally practised it are best prepared 
to defend it. 

The question as to how and where the summer 
is to be spent, is quite another one. To some, 
the plain farm-house, with the early voices of 
birds and the humbler noise of the farm-yard, 
new milk for the children, tumbling in hay- 
mows and riding without saddle for stout boys, 
and a thousand pretty country sports for little 
girls ; long walks, and rides, and fishing excur- 
sions for the elder, and shaded seats at noon, 
and pleasant windows at sunset for all, afford 
the needful change. To others, the sea-shore, 
with its variety and its sameness, its refreshing 
surf and its moonlight beach, is more congenial, 
and braces the limbs and spirits better. Others 
long for the excitement of watering places to 
balance the excitement of the city, as he whose 
hands have become shaky with brandy must 
have his coffee very strong to steady his nerves. 
Others again dream of the novelties and won- 
ders of foreign lands, and seek the verification 
of their ideal at the expense of a long sea-voy- 
age, and the encounter of strange people and 



strange tongues. All this while, the wise shake 
their heads and congratulate themselves npiui 
being comfortable at home. 

The money that is expended in this summer 
change, is a prominent objection with most of 
those who condemn it. They speak as if they, 
or any of us, lived by the law of necessity, and 
never spent anything that could possibly be 
avoided. But in truth, this is so far from being 
the case, that these very comfortable people 
will perhaps spend in the course of the year as 
extra luxuries for the table, extra expenses in 
dress, or extra indulgence of some sort, what 
would pay for the summer recreation twice 
over. It is simply a question of spending 
money in one way or the other for pleasure and 
advantage. Perhaps the home luxuries are as 
iiy urious as the jaunt would be beneficial ; that 
is our opinion, but it is not the opinion of eyeiy 
one. 

Some years ago, it was rather unusual for 
people of moderate means to travel in summer. 
Most of our citizens contented themselves with 
short trips, or perhaps a few weeks' boarding 
in the country. But this was when our cities 
were smaller, our modes of life less unnatural 
and exhausting, our social ambition less pan. 
gent, perhaps our physiological ideas less ra- 
tional. With great opportunities for acquiring 
wealth, came great anxiety to acquire it, and 
with this anxiety, and the success consequent 
upon it, perhaps, much disease, suffering and 
premature decay. The wealthy were advised 
to travel, and soon found reason to be glad 
they had done so, and their example has en- 
couraged others, who though not wealthy are 
suffering, to resort to the same remedy, instead 
of retiring into a sick room and tiring the pft- 
tienco of the dyspepsia doctors. 

But shall we all wait until we have a claim 
to be ranked among the suffering ? Does worldly 
wisdom counsel that ? If travelling cures, will 
it not also have a tendency to prevent disease? 
Many are beginning to think so, and when they 
find themselves wearied and overdone, do not 
sit down till disease has crept over them una- 
wares, but ward it off by refraining from the 
toil that had threatened to produce it. It used 
to be quite a proverb with the English and 
French, that all Americans who came to see 
them were ill. The remark is no longer ap- 
propriate ; travelling abroad is no longer con- 
fined to the rich and the sick. Health may be 
still a principal object with many, but it is fu- 
ture health of mind as well as body. Instruc- 
tion, too, comes in as a leading motive ; not 
instruction in the fashions, but in whatever the 
study of ages has been able t.> bring to perfection. 

The sea-voyage is still enough of a bugbear 
with many to render the thought of a visit to 
Europe distasteful. But there is a consider*- 
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tion which may hare some weight against this ; 
it is, that those who cross oftenest feel the in- 
convenience least It is at worst very short ; 
a few days, in most cases, suffices for the sea- 
Boning of well people ; and inyalids often find 
great benefit from the commotion of the sys- 
tem consequent upon uncertain footing. 

Our own experience of the sea had been so 
favourable, that the voyage seemed hardly 
worthy of a thought when a summer trip was 
in contemplation. There is a certain excite- 
ment about life aboard ship that compensates 
for some disagreeables, and the sea, with its 
endless changes of hue and aspect, is always 
fascinating, even to those who find its swell 
fa^al to their quiet A fine ship going twelve 
or fourteen knots under a clear sky, communi- 
cates something of her buoyant motion to every 
heart on board. It is impossible to resist the 
exhilarating influence, and nobody who can sit 
up at all can be insensible to it To be sure 
one cannot always have this. It will rain 
Bometimes, and sometimes it will blow ; but 
where does it not rain and blow ? Our captain 
says, "Talk of danger at sea! I only wonder 
how people venture to stay ashore !" Truly, the 
idea of danger is not apt to enter one's head, any 
more than in walking along the street, where 
a brick off a new building or a bite from a mad 
dog may end one just as easily. 

Our voyage, though we had some calm and 
some fog, was the shortest ever yet made by a 
sailing packet between New York and Falmouth 
— something less than fourteen days. Of course 
this is the beau-ideal of a voyage, and if we could 
always be sure of such, few except men of busi- 
ness would ever go to England in the steamers, 
which are, in every other respect but certainty 
as to time, so much less pleasant But our own 
packet experience thus far is quite enough to 
embolden us for any future transit. Fifteen 
days to Cape Clear the first voyage, and four- 
teen to Falmouth the second ! Who can ask 
more ? Coming home, which is up hill, as they 
Bay, is another matter. Our courage may not 
be so firm then; but even there, the chances 
are in our favour. At any rate we shall take 
oare to find an American captain. 

Many of the passengers in the Southampton 
complained that the voyage was too short. 
They would seriously have much preferred 
being another week on board; and this was 
the sentiment not only of invalids who hoped 
benefit from sea air, but of the young and gay, 
who enjoyed the evening dance on deck, the 
moonlight walk, the gay chat of the table, and 
the incessant fun going on when all is favour- 
able on board a fine ship with plenty of pas- 
sengers of all ages. We sober people were 
fain sometimes to hide away from the laugh- 
ing and singing, but the young far outvoted ob 



as to numbers, and there was no very seriooB 
desire to put a curb upon their merriment. 

Our ship was such a wonderful sailer that 
we had the additional excitement — a feature 
not ** announced in the bills" — of passing every- 
thing we overtook — even a steamer, and a 
Liverpool liner of the first class. The first we 
left out of sight in about three hours ; the last 
it took us rather longer to distance, which of 
course made the triumph keener. Every man, 
woman, and child was on deck watching the 
race, and the only drawback was that we did 
it too easily. A great deal of pity — very sin- 
cere of course — was expressed for the people 
on board the other ship, who must be suffering 
such mortification ! 

The Southampton made in one day a run of 
three hundred and seventy English miles — a 
distance never equalled by any steamer ; and 
her passengers felt, individually and severally, 
during that day, all the excitement of the win- 
ning jockey. It is one of the oddest phases of 
human nature, the pride and exultation we can 
experience about a matter in which we have 
no sort of concern, as if this speed reflected 
some credit upon ourselves. Let us count it 
among the good things of a summer-trip, that 
in idleness we can become children again. 

Another good thing about our voyage was 
the good-will and kindly feeling that grew up 
among the passengers. Wo have heard of the 
ill effects of disturbed bile, and that long voy- 
ages try the tempers of the best. But certainly 
short ones conduce to friendship and affection- 
ate interest, especially under the auspices of a 
commander fitted both by naturally quick sym- 
pathies, abundant good-nature, knowledge of 
character, and long experience, to introduce 
cheering and harmonious elements among ever 
so motley a collection of people from all lands. 
We could all join heartily in the parting cheer 
of " Long life to our gallant captain and his 
noble ship !'* 



Torquay, Devonshtre. 

We did our best to slip into England unob- 
served — ^by a postern gate, as it were — ^landing 
at Torquay in a fishing-smack, and leaving our 
good ship behind us in a fog, bo that nobody 
could guess where we had come from. But it 
was in vain ; every man, woman and child in 
the parish was standing on the very edge of the 
pier to receive us, crowding one upon the other 
at the imminent peril of a plunge. Jacques 
Bonhomme, when a thunderstorm came up, 
just as he was dining off a capon upon a fast- 
day, said, ** All this fuss about a little bit of 
chicken !" and we felt particularly small as we 
neared the shore, tired, hungry and shabby, in 
a boat without a deok, and half loaded with 
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fish, which were flounoing about among our 
luggage. The personage known as the skipper, 
but who looked like anything but skipping, 
wore a red-striped woollen cap, and a costume 
altogether more picturesque than fashionable ; 
while his second in command had provided 
against accidents by marking his name in great 
white letters — " G. Petheridgo," — all round the 
bottom of his jacket. By the way, we are apt 
to fancy that Dickens and other humorous wri- 
ters invent the odd names which help to cha- 
racterize their sketches, but England abounds 
with such names as Snooks, Wiggles, Woakes, 
Bloor, Snoxell, and a thousand more awkward 
combinations of the alphabet. Our red-capped 
skipper was called John Stocks, and he talked 
in an unknown tongue, until a little custom had 
shaped our ears to receive his gutturals and 
chopped consonants, all seeming to burst from 
his lips very much against his will, not through 
any disinclination to be agreeable, but through 
a natural incapacity to produce any but harsh 
and abrupt sounds. Query. — Is this chopping 
propensity better or worse than our Yankee 
drawl? The English would laugh at such a 
question, since one is theirs and the other ours 
— which in their opinion settles the matter. 
Our own impression is that the abrupt English 
speech sounds more like sincerity, and is, per- 
haps, the result of greater independence of 
feeling. Our national tones are modelled, like 
most other things about us, by our love of ap- 
probation. Our drawl is conciliatory. It cer- 
tainly has a more good-humoured sound than 
short English, but it is anything but dignified. 
Little thought our gruflf John Stocks of dig- 
nity, however, as he smoked his short black 
pipe and looked at the slackening sails and the 
gathering fog. Before we were two miles from 
our noble ship, and before we had half done 
admiring her splendid proportions as she glided 
away under full sail, she faded from our view, 
and turned into a tall gray cloud, seemingly 
motionless, while we rocked and tossed, and 
had to tack every few minutes to catch the 
perverse breeze. The coast of Devonshire, 
which had loomed out so green and clear on 
our longing eyes that we thought we could 
reach it in an hour, now retired behind a veil 
much thicker than gauze, leaving us no pros- 
pect but that of spending the day among the 
fishes, though not exactly in th^r native ele- 
ment. Grim looks began to be exchanged. 
The ship, all life and beauty ; her gprand swells 
of sail flashing in the sun ; the rows of kind 
faces that smiled their adieus and good wishes 
as we were whipped over the side and hung 
swaying over the great deep— all came back 
with the distinctness of one of conscience's 
daguerreotypes, and when we looked on the 
scene about us, and at the dull old skipper, we 



began to entertain very serious doubts whether 
we had not been hasty in abandoning the com- 
fortable Southampton and her ne plm ultra of 
a captain for tMs forlorn little ark and th« 
* chance — a slender one, as it seemed— of staAd- 
ing on English ground earlier than our fellow- 
passengers. We had landed some gentlemen 
the day before, at Falmouth, (only fourteen 
days from New York,) and this feat had fired 
the rash imaginations of those of us who had 
but a limited time to spend in the old world. 
How fthscinatingl to find one's self walking 
about in England on the fifteenth day, with 
no obligations to a mechanical tea-kettle I li 
was too much for our prudenoe, and here we 
were I 

Mysterious whispers began to go round, aa 
if somebody had started a suspicion that John 
Stocks and George Petheridge were but the 
peaceable assumed names of dreadful pirates, 
who intended to serve us, as they evidently had 
very little scruple in serving the fish that shared 
the boat with us and our trunks — an ominous 
word, that ! — or perhaps only intended mildly 
to tie us while they rifled our luggage ! It be- 
came evident, however, that the question which 
excited such gloomy interest related only to the 
supplies. Had anybody thought of provisions 
for a day's meandering about the almost glassy 
sea that was now spreading around us ? It is 
notorious that what is everybody's business is 
nobody's, and as we had wildly thought of 
being on shore in two hours, there was no 
knowing what horrid gnawings and faintnesses 
were in store for us under present circum- 
stances. Diligent search, however, brought to 
light a napkin done up rather promisingly, 
which was found to contain some bread suid 
ham, thrown after us by the providence of the 
mate, who probably read the signs of the time 
better than we. But, as if to punish us for 
our sin of haste, he had refrained from adding 
anything in potable shape, and we had already 
ascertained that there was no water on board 
the smack but that which John Stocks and 
George Petheridge drank alternately from the 
spout of a large iron tea-kettle, which they 
raised to their lips with a dexterity that be- 
spoke long habit (Smack indeed!) To eat 
ham where there was no water would be high- 
ly imprudent; to eat dry bread under the 
same circumstances very difficult. So here 
was provision for an involuntary fast, with 
leisure to think over all our misdoings. 

Gentlemen and ladies '* who lie at home at 
ease" may think, perhaps, that we must needs 
become very low-spirited under all these pri- 
vations. Not a bit of it ! Drinking is not es- 
sential to hilarity, whatever some people — Mr. 
0. Dickens included — ^may suppose. As for 
eating, we all know it tends to dulness. So 
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were wondrous merry, nibbling Bea-biscoit 
as a remedy for thirBt, and now and then ven- 
tiiring on a bit of ham, to guard against star- 
Tation. And there we were, nine mortal hours, 
sitting on our portmanteaux, over which the 
gallant Col. H. had spread his great military 
oloak; with dressing-cases and tacs-de-nuit for 
footstools ; driven off our nest every little while 
by the swing of the boom, but settling down 
again very contentedly after the manoeuvre 
was completed. The gentlemen had their ci- 
gars at the bow ; two adventurers betook them- 
selves to the small boat and rowed about in the 
hot sun to cheat the hours ; a little singing was 
attempted, but it was rather quavery, and con- 
versation gradually settled itself upon one topic, 
the chances of getting in ! 

Lovelier weather could not be. As we near- 
ed the coast, — for near it we did, after many 
tackings, the fog was left behind, and the beau- 
teous hills of Devonshire, lighted up by the 
descending sun, gleamed like gardens of the 
blest. A few isolated needle-rocks stand out 
from the shore, black and bare, like — ^like — 
oh yes! — ^like Ethiopian sentinels round the 
couch of an eastern beauty, adorned with 
emerald and gold, and overcanopied with glo- 
rious azure. The breeze freshened a little to- 
wards sunset, BO that there was a rippling 
movement of the water, which had hitherto 
given back the flagging sail with discouraging 
truthfulness — ^as some people give good advice. 
A steamer passed, but we could not get her to 
tow us, and we manoeuvred about Torbay, un- 
dervaluing the sunset scene, which, in a less 
vulgar moment, would have been enough to re- 
pay our trip across the Atlantic. 

When we did land, as we were saying some 
time ago, her Majesty's subjects were thrown 
into great commotion. The high pier far above 
our heads was crowded with people looking 
down upon us with evident doubt as to our 
origin and designs. Whether they thought we 
were a handful of adventurers from some 
distant land come to discover, i. e. take pos- 
session of England, in the name of our sove- 
reign, the King of the Cockatoos, or the Queen 
of the Cannibal Islands, it is impossible to 
guess, for astonishment produced silence. No- 
thing was heard but the orders and counter- 
orders of John Stocks and George Petheridge 
as they blundered their unmanageable craft 
into the proper nook at the foot of a great 
flight of wet stone steps, by which invaders are 
expected to ascend into Torquay — probably 
built since the time of William the Third, who 
took his own steps. When we had climbed to 
the top, we were forestalled in our intention of 
taking possession, by being instantly taken 
possession of by half a score of custom-house 
myrmidons, who marched us off like a parcel 



of fVolickers entrapped by the police, to a dark 
hole at some distance, where a very civil youth 
examined our luggage, while we stood first on 
one foot and then on the other, in an impa- 
tience for dinner and tea all in one, as prepa- 
rative for the bed which we needed more than 
anything. At last we were marched off to our 
hotel, the runner of which, heading the long 
file with our smaller articles of baggage, look- 
ed so like a beadle or undertaker exercising 
the duties of his calling, that the scene was 
irresistibly comic, and the more so by contrast 
with our seemingly tragical condition. 

We went to bed without much caring that 
we were on one of the loveliest spots in all 
England ; but the next morning's sun revealed 
to us a scene of natural and cultivated beauty 
that can hardly be surpassed in its way. Much 
of the town is built on ridges and natural ter- 
races, looking towards the sea, every house 
embowered in its groves and shrubberies, and 
surrounded with all that art can do towards 
producing perpetual summer. The climate is 
so mild along these southward exposures, that 
geraniums endure the winter unhurt ; so that 
a multitude of flowering plants which belong 
only to the green-house with us, are here com- 
mon as roses in the open air. There is not an 
acre of land all round the magnificent sweep 
of Torbay that is not fit for a villa ; the green 
is of England's deepest and richest, and the 
prospect seaward and landward unsurpassable. 
The town lies on the eastern curve, command- 
ing the whole bay, with Brixham on the oppo- 
site shore, and the whole expanse of the Chan- 
nel in front. We drove about for an hour or 
two, and then bestowed ourselves in the Exeter 
train, and were whirled off to the old Cathe- 
dral town, made so prominent just now by the 
Broughamical propensities of its Bishop, who, 
by the bye, spends the summers at a country- 
seat near Torquay, though he exhibits little 
effect of the mildness of the climate. 

Exeter is embosomed in foliage, and sur* 
rounded by charming rural scenery. The re- 
mains of the old castle of Rougemont occupy 
a height within the city, wisely kept as a public 
promenade, against a side of which rises part 
of the old wall, so entirely overgrown with 
ivy, that it looks like a giant hedge. From 
this eminence a wide expanse of highly culti- 
vated land is within view, and one gets an idea 
of the richness of English soil from the pecu- 
liar depth of the green, which differs quite 
from that of our country in general, having 
more blue and less yellow in it. The ordinary 
green of the United States, and still more that 
of France, with all her vines, seems a little 
faded and burnt; while that of England is 
always fresh and deep, from the humidity of 
the climate. 
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life, but looking apon it m an Alnioit neoesBarj eTil, we an 
•till inclined for oar own p»rt to regud It with an indul- 
gent though pitying eye. We generally find, indeed, that 
in proportion to the riolenoe of this youthful braln-fer^ 
mentation, is the quiet and migeity of an after maturity. 
Many, indeed, like Byron and Salvator Rosa, Alfieri and 
CSarayaggio, never pass beyond it— never outgrow it — and, 
prisoned by drcumstanoe or temperament, die without 
attaining the full deTolopment of genius. But the period, 
though always sorrowful, and not unfirequently sicken- 
ing, is, nevertheless, necessary ; so that we are all in duty 
bound to wish the patient a safe and happy transit 
through the crisis. "Qoethe," says Carlyle, "in passion- 
ate words must write his * Sorrows of Werter,* before the 
spirit freed berselC and ho could become a Man." And 
in like manni*r Schiller must write "The Bobbers,'* and 
Schwanthaler paint battle-scenes, ere their minds could 
be fitly prepared for deliberate and sensible action. With 
the latter, iadntyl, this would seem to have been speedily 
affected — thanks, no doubt, to the " iducation nignie^" or 
eitfefal education, spoken of by his biographers. Vrom 
painting he passed to sculpture, from the easel and pa* 
lette, to th() atelier of his fattier, and the lessons of the 
Institute, at which latter he remained, according to Rao- 
■ynski, until 1825. His first great work is said by Hyppo- 
lyte Fortoul to have been a table, exeonted for the King 
Maximilian Joseph, upon which was represented the 
entire cycle of the myths of Prometheus and the Titans, 
— "an epic manner of treating works of art, and giving 
that promise of a learned and fruitful genius, which 
has been amply fulfilled by his subsequent produc- 
tions." 

In 18*20, owli^g to the generosity of King Louis, who 
has in every possible manner proved himself the most 
liberal and discriminating patron of art in the present 
century, 8oiiwanthaler was enabled to make a Journey 
through Italy. Ho passed a year in that country, where, 
in 1H34, he agidn remained for a much longer period, 
occupied in fulfilling a great number of commissions, 
which his already advanced reputation had obtained for 
him. During this second visit he became as for as pos- 
sible familiar with those sculptors who were celebrated 
for their close adherence to plastic art, as well as the 
painters who were principally occupied in attempting to 
revive the romantic or Oothio style. In 1835, he returned 
to Munich, and with the exception of several visits to 
Italy, amounting in duration to three additional years, 
passed the remainder of his life in that "German Athens," 
occupied in extiouting, principally for his sovereign, those 
numerous works with wliieh the city is so liberally 
•domed. 

It were useless, in an artide like the present, to attempt 
to give an account, or even a list of the vast amount of 
works which Schwantlialer completed previous to his 
death. Bvery one familiar with the history of modem 
German art, will bear as witness that the versatility and 
fooundity of his genius surpasses beliet And we can also 
oonfldeatly assert that no artist— certainly no sculptor— 
of the present century, has ever approached him in the 
univeriuil excellence of his productions. Others have 
produced good works of art^-Sohwanthaler emphatioally 
never an IndiflTerent one. When we reflect upon the great 
variety of styles in wlikah his genius ezeroised itself, this 
constant equality of excellence appears little less than 
miraculous. It is, in foot, the vnl^ characteristic common 
to all his works. In the statues which adorn the Wal- 
hall a at Ratisbon, or the Pinaoothek and Olyptothek of 
Munich, we see, we foel nothing save the purest classic 
Virit and inspiration. In every line, every expression, 
we seem to trace the work of one who has given up his 
sntlre soul to the influences of pure Qreoian poetry ¥v A 
srt In his Oothlc productions, as, for example, the suite 
of reliefs executed for the brothers Bolsser^e, oa the con* 
trary, he is as exclusively and thoroughly ronuaUie as the 
most enthusiastic modem devotee of liigh catholic art 
oould possibly be, while in the bronse Christ, which adorns 
the cathedral of Bamberg^ woare astooished to find at the 



present day such a perfect reprodaetioa of the strange and 
mysterious Bysantine type. 

Those artists and thinkers of the present century who 
are sufficiently advanced in the spirit of truth to know 
that an universality of knowledge, of style, of execuUont 
never yet hindered any one from attaining to oxoellenoe 
in any one particular, but on the contrary, rather ad- 
vanced him, and who, firom the stress which we have laid 
upon the influence which the early studies of Schwan- 
thaler had upon his subsequent career, will have inferred 
that his extraordinary success was not owing entirely to 
natural genius, are probably inclined at this stage to 
inquire, "By what method of study, or to what assistants 
was the sculptor then mainly indebted ? By what magic, 
in short, was he enabled to plunge into the spirit of so 
many styles, and be at the same time a classic, a roman- 
ticist,— or still more incredible— a BytaiUine, V* We fancy 
that we can explain this diffloulty, and reconcile these 
apparent incongruities. Such a many-sidedness of talent 
is by no means without precedent or parallel, either in 
literature or art, and we confidently trust, that when the 
present transition age has fidrly passed through its doubt 
and striving, such a phenomenon will by no means excite 
the least surprise. 

No artist or author was ever yet enabled to enter into 
KoA/uUy appreciate any great mind or era, who had only 
comprehended it daring one particular phase or period^ 
though that phase were the senith of its glory. No man, 
however great his genius or keen his perception, could 
ever/ufiy appreciate Raphael, had he seen only his mas* 
terpleoes. He should have traced him through all his 
stages ofl his manners— from the early Gothic paintings, 
but a fow removes beyond the illuminations of a manu- 
script, to the strange, silent beauty of his Puruzlno style— 
tnaa. Peruzino to Da Vinci and Michael Angelo. And ha 
should, as far as possible, strive to comprehend the spirit 
of the age, by which those early Gothic pictures were in- 
spired, and feel the romantic religious inspiration which 
amply atoned for their mechanical defrcts. It is only by 
going back to first principles, either in art, and literature, 
or physics, that we can fully appreciate the whole. 

That this was well understood by Schwanthaler is evi- 
dent ftom the nature of his studies, and their subsequent 
application. To fully comprehend that Gothic art to 
which his mind naturally inclined, he was obliged to 
master the romanesque or Bysantine. To appreciate 
this, be was again obliged to explore the recesses of tha 
classic schools, whose type or origin was the Eglnetia 
Schwanthaler undoubtedly felt, better than any sculptor 
of his age, that no artist could become great or genuine 
by a superficial imitation of mere form. 

Wo must, in fact, carefully study the Eginetlc marbles, 
if we woald thoroughly comprehend the classic side of 
Sehwanthaler's genius. It was by examining these relics 
that he was enabled to go beyond the age of Phidias, and 
perfectly understand the elementary and essential prinr 
dples of Gredan art. To those not already acquainted 
with these Bginetic statues, it will be sufficient to stata 
that they are a group of statues disoovered in 1811 by 
Baron Haller, and Messrs. Ckiokrell and Forster, English- 
men, and at present preserved in tha Olyptothek, or Statoa 
Gallery of Munich. "These marbles are worthy of par- 
ticular notice, as being almost the only surviving speoi- 
men of the Eginetan sdiool of sculpture, whose prodao> 
tions stood somewhat in the same relation to the worlcs 
of Phidias, as the early paintings of Giotto^ Gimabue, M^ 
saocio, and other early Italian artists, do to those of 
Raphael and Michael Angelo. Although the drawing of 
the figures is generally correct in these statues, the oh>> 
raoter of the sculpture is stiff and hard, and the draperies 
hang in plaits rather than folds^ and the hair is like 
maccaroni." 

The discovery of these statnes (representing Hercules 
and Telamon, with the contest of the Greeks and Trqians 
over the body of Patroelus) was hailed with universal 
acclamation by all the continental literati and scholar^ 
as supplying a link in the broken historical chain of Qra* 
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dan art. For it is lingular that Pau^anias is the only 
author of antiquity who makes a distinct mention of an 
Eginetic school, and that Oicero, Quintilian, and Pliny 
ahoald have Ix^en eTidently ignorant of the origin of the 
Grecian school of art. No one who has once studied them 
marbk'ji will think of deriring classic sculpture directly 
firom an Oriental source. 

From the great influence which the study of these re- 
mains had upon forming the style — we might almost add 
the genius— of Schwanthaler, we have deemed this men- 
tion of thom not inappropriate. It was by a thorough 
knowledge of the history of art that this sculptor became 
great, and it is only the neglect of this which at present 
hinders our American artists from forming the first school 
in the world. 

It may not bo generally known that there is at present 
in Philadelphia, in the possession of a gentleman well 
known for hi.« admirable taste in collecting works of art </i< 
last statue which camt from the hand of Schtoanthaler, 
previott* to his death in 1847. This figure, representing a 
wator-nymph, or to speak more correctly, a Nix, or water* 
fkiry, as it sets forth a Oothic, and not classic myth), is 
exquisitely conceived, and represents more perfectly, we 
are inclined to think, than any work of Schwanthaler^s 
which we havt" over beheld, eyen in Munich, thn pn»domi- 
nant chararteristic of his style, "the union of classic form 
to romantic oxpre.<<<iion." We are glad to think that such 
• troa.Hurc should find a place in our native city, and that 
the opportunity should be thus afforded us of making morn 
gon«»rally known a work which, aaHthctically regardi?d, 
may in one scnne b() considered the ma.^t*'rpi"C(; of one 
who, an far as the fast-forming stylo of strictly modern 
art is concurncd. may be regarded as the first sculptor of 
the nineteenth century. We do not deny that Thorwald- 
sen. Ranch, and even Chantroy have, in certain particu- 
lars, surpa!«sed him; — in simple naturalism our own 
Powers is not his inferior, — but as an eclectic — as one who 
has comprehended the true spirit of the age in Art,— 
Schwanthaler is unrivalled and alone. 

The statue to which we refer, represents a water fairy 
(or nymph) seated by a stream, holding in one hand a 
rude harp — her expression apparently that of musical 
Inspiration and dreamy revcry. At her feet, a fish Is seen 
atarting from tlie water. As this work is not one of that 
description which, like most of the statues of classical 
antiquity, tell of themselves their own story, we deem It 
fitting to narrate ttie le'^cnd from which the subject is 
taken, and whictt wu translate from an account furnished 
by a relative of the artist. 

"In the midnt of a small lake In the vicinity of Salz- 
burg, and near the legendary (sagenreiche.) mountains of 
Untersborg, lie^ the ancient and beautiful castle Anifl^ 
which was recently purchased by one of our richest nobles, 
Oount Areo. All of the old fishermen in that place assert 
that they, as well as many others, have frequently heard 
■trango music arising from ita waters, and that, at times, 
the form of a maiden has been seen rising to the surfiuse, 
playing with a fl:ih, and again suddenly disappearing. At 
the request of Count Arco, my cousin designed {xeichnete) 
for his castle, from this legend, the figure which is at pre- 
sent still kept there. The original statue was prepared 
for Lord Fits- William, and is now in London ; this one, 
however, was (with several alterations) executed by 
Schtoanthaler himself and was his last work." 

We would, with this legend, have concluded our notloe 
of this statue, and of Schwanthaler, had wo not heard it 
well objected, by a lady, " that the story, though amply 
rafficient for artistic purposes, was, in itself; by no means 
satisfactory." What was the origin of this mysterious 
legend?— who was the nymph f— and why the fish, or the 
music?— At the risk of wearying our readers with ancient 
symbolism and mythology, we will attempt a solution of 
the possible origin of this and similar Gothic myths. 

There Is no doubt, but that a vast number of the popular 
lays and legends of the Middle Ages originated not only 
In the direct teaching of the Roman Church, but in the 
Tulgar explanation of thB strange symbols with which 




their cathedrals were covered. Apart firom tbe origiawl 
and pure oriental symbolism of the Free MaAons of tIaS 
early period, as well as the Inoersant **moraIisiBS^ ar 
allegorising of the monks (which had nothing wl 
in common,) we find the popular mind, naturally ' 
investing these mysterious images with Its own p ropw 
spirit of romaneej and inventing a thousand wild etm^m 
and stories to account for the strange monsters so eoat^ 
nually kept before them. Thus, the symbol of the Knig^ 
fighting with the Dragon, which is to be found in ali 
all Gothic churches, and which was originally an old 
sian myth, representing the strife of Light and Darki 
or the good and evil principle, became, for the multitade, 
a St. (ieorge or a St. Martha of Tarascon, according ta 
place and cireurastanoa. And when we state that tte 
image of a naked siren, holding a fish is of very freqaeat 
occurrence In Gothic churches in different parts of Bo- 
rope, we fancy that we have already clearly pointed o«t 
the probable origin of the legend of the water ladj sT 
castle Aniff. 

The reader will, doubtless, ere this, have recalled 
legend of Litrteiy the fair siren of the Rhine, and on 
rotts similar German legends, which have of late jemn 
inspired so many exquisite productions from the pens and 
pencils of the artists and poets of the Teutonic fathei'' 
land. But this story of the water (airy of castle Aniff 
we find more than usually interesting, since, in the a» 
oompanying attributes of the fish and the mysterions 
music, we have clearly pointed out to us a myth, derrrad 
through the Christian mythology of the Middle Ag«a» 
from the highest antiquity. As we have already stated* 
the image of a siren holding a fish is frequently seen In 
Gothic cathedrals. One of the best illustrations of this 
is to be seen on a capital of the tenth century, in tlaa 
church of St. Germain des Pres, in Paris, a copy of whidi. 
taken by ourself, now lies before us, and which capital «a 
have since found in Lenmr (Monum. de la France, p. 19, 
PI. xlv., fig. 10). Also in the Arcade of St Aubin and the 
churches of Cunanlt and Civaux, similar figures oeeos. 
This figure of the siren with the fish is a curious illastr»> 
tion of the manner in which the Free Masons of tba 
Middle Ages contrived to use in common with (or perhaps 
force upon) the church a symbol, for which they reserved 
their own peculiar interpretation. The siren had been 
from all ages a type of wantonness and Toluptuousnesa» 
alluring men, according to the old Grecian tale, from tfaa 
straightforward path ; and this explanation was readily 
seised and enlarged upon by the church, one of whose 
principal doctrines was the mortification of the flesli, and 
derivatively humility and submission to the powers thai 
be. To thom the siren of pleasure was a veritable deriL 
According to the Gnostlcal philosophy, inculcated by the 
Free Masons of that period, it was like the principle of 
evil, something absolutely necessary and essential to the 
economy of creation. The fish, again, according to the 
early christians, typified Christ, flfom the Initial letters of 
the Greek phrase Jesus Christ the Son of God, whidi 
formed the word 1^0 (nti signifying in that language a fish. 
It was also employed by them to represent— generally as 
a dolphin— the soul of one driven about by the storms of 
the world.* Tertulllan terms those who have passed 
through the waters of baptism, pitetdL But according to 
the curious philosophy of their oj»poncn^ the fish was a 
very ancient oriental type of voluptuousness and lova. 
The Syrian Tonus was anciently worshipped under this 
form, and the reader will at once recall the dolphin of the 
Medlcean Venus. In the capital In the church of 81. 
Germain des Prds, at Paris, already referred to, the sirens 
are brought into curious and appropriate iH>p08ition with 
Pitee*, the sign of the Zodiac, which, as indicating the 
month of February, was considered a peculiarly fitting 
type of the principle already referred to, or as Petrus Ber> 
chorius, the author of the Oesta Romanorum, remarks^ 
in a discourse written about the year 1350, **Sl tune sol Ai 
PiteWut ease didtur : quia set 9olf id est ratio htaniriom- 

* Tide Ajper, Myth, nnd Symb. p. 890. 
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Irring is now dtting to Elliott, tho diftinguished portr^t I 
psinter, for his Iik«neM, to be engTA^ed for thi« Qallpry. 
Bryant, Chancellor Kent, De Witt Clinton, and others of 
equal eminence in their sereral departments, are already 
preparing to take their plaeea ia this grand collection. 

We have departed In some measure fVom our osoal 
eourse in speaking of this work, fbr we felt that It was no 
more than just to record our hearty commendation of the 
enterprim, which has already reflected so much honour 
upon the arts and literature of this country, and been 
receircd with so much favour on the other side of the 
Atlantic. We ngoioe, too, fjiat In every part of tho coun- 
try, the ** GiV''.ry of lUustrious American f* has been re- 
oeiTed with bo much fsvour ; for it settles a point that 
has hitherto been considered rery doubtful, by showing 
that elegantly embellished and magnificently printed 
works are already called for by the public taste of the 
natioa, that they are sure, other things being equal, to 
meet with the moat encouraging success. 

Ho5t of our readers have doubtless seen numbers of the 
OaUery already, and those who have will need no descrip- 
tion of it. But for our distant subscribers, who may not 
have yet seen it, we will state that the entire publication 
will be completed during the coming winter, in twenty- 
fbur semi-monthly numbers, each one of which embraces 
• portrait, in large siie, with two sheets of biography 
printed on drawing paper. The cover of each number 
answers the double purpose of a portfolio for its contents 
mad a Journal, which the editor calls his ** Fly Leaf of Art 
and Criticism." These articles are written with great ele- 
gance, foras and spirit, ranging through fields of art and 
literature in the form of essays, biographical sketches of 
artists, reviews of books, and articles upon the progress 
of the age. The price of the work is a dollar a number, 
payable on delivery, or twenty dollars fbr the twenty-four 
numbers, payable quarterly In advance. No inconside- 
rable portion of the success of this work is doubtless to 
be attributed to the fiu;t that the subwription is placed so 
low. When such works, even &r inferior to this in me- 
ehanical and artistic beauty, appear in Europe, it is sup- 
posed that of course their circulation must be very limited, 
and they are consequently published at a very high price. 
We are glad that the publishers issue this work at a sub- 
•eription which brings it within the reach of all persons 
of taste; for such a monument to the ** illuNtrious" men 
of the nation ought to gain a wide circulation, particularly 
at a time like this, when the elements of discord have 
threatened to disturb the permanence of our institutions, 
and ten thousand anxious hearts have been waiting with 
hope and with prayer for the passing of the threatening 
atorm. 

Vali.'«the Vox. T. B. JhiUrsoit, the Indefatigable pub- 
lisher and vender of cheap book?, has jut put forth a 
new edition of the inimitable Valentino Vox, with ** pic- 
tera to match.'* The man that cannot get a good laugh 
either out of the pictures or the text, must be a very Turk 
and no Christian, and does not deserve a laugh or any 
other civilized enjoyment. * 

Lights axd Shadows or Dombstio Liri. Boston : TicknoTf 
Budj A Field*. A volume of interesting and instructive 
■tories, put up in the style of elegance characteristic of 
the publishers whose name is on the title-page. 

Btbhi*8 DicnoVAET OF MiOHAMios. Part XIV. has been 
received from the publishers, the AppUtons. This work, 
when completed, will be a natural and proper companion 
§n Ure's Dictionary of the Arts, by tho same publishers. 
It is published in excellent style, on good paper, and il- 
lustrated with more than six thousand engravings. 

Smtth's UmTT OF TRB IIuMAif Raoks. New York : Put- 
nam. Dr. Smyth of Charleston Is becoming, if he is not 
already, the most voluminous writer among our living 
American divines. The advertising sheet of the present 
work contains a list of no less than sixteen volumes al- 
ready published by him on a great variety of subject", 
all, however, pertinent to his profession. The present 
work will add to his well'eamed and wide-epread reputa* 



tion. It is a vigorous and masterly essay, discusslnir 
equal learning and acumen the sul^ect of the Tnity ef 
the Iluman Races, and defending the commonly received 
opinion on that subject against certain theories recently 
advanced by Prof. Agassis and others. 

Thx Torso Artist; or The Dream qf Baljf. ^ T. S. 
Arthur, Xew Fork: M, W. Dodd, One of Arthur'a 
tiful domestic tales. 

8n»vxT Smitb's MoEAi PBILO0OPBT. Acw Turk: 
These posthumous papers ot the world-renowned R e v ie w 
bear evident marks of their origin. Popular Icctnrea oa 
abstruse points of metaphysical inquiry are in theou 
selves an absurdity. Yet no absurdity could be moA 
that a mind like Sydney Smith's would not educe frooa it 
something brlliiant. These Lectures, while professini; to 
contain elementary sketches only of the science of Morsl 
Philosophy, and while confessedly of a fk'agmentary cha- 
racter as it regards the entire system of Morals, yet ahoand 
throughout with those brilliant flashes of wit, thoae strik- 
ing and original thoughta, and those bold and dashing 
paradoxes, which have made the author one of the naosi 
suggestive of all modem writers. 

Thx Preluds; or the. Growth of a Pwfs Mind. Am Am- 
tohiographical i\)em. By WiUiam Wordswo r th. iVev 
I'ork : D. AppUton d Cb. The autobiography of men of 
genius is always interesting. In the ease of Wordswosth 
it is eminently so, because his works are chiefly of a iw> 
flective and contemplative east, and he hadoomparatiTclj 
no history beyond the history of his mind. This history 
he has undertaken to sketch in the autobiographical 
poem before us. Though published posthumously, it waa 
written almost half a century belbre the death of tha 
author. It was written avowedly as a part of the 
thor's preparation for the great work to whose 
tion he deliberately dedicated his life. He believed it to faa 
reasonable, before entering upon such a work, to take a 
review of his own mind, and to examine how (ar nature 
and education had qualified him for the task. He nndefl^- 
took, therefore, to record in verse the origin and progresa 
of his own powers. The Poem, in which this record ia 
contained, and which, in pursuance of his directions;, haa 
been publiihed since his death, was begun in 1799^ and 
completed in 1805. He calls it '*The I^lude" in obvioaa 
relation to "The Excursion," or rather to the large w6rk 
(never completedX of which the Excursion was only a 
part. The Prelude conducts the history of the author's 
mind to the point when he was emboldened to hope that 
his faculties were sufliciontly matured for entering upon 
the arduous labour which he had proposed to himself 
The two works have the same kind of relation to each 
other, to use his own expression, as the ante<hapel has 
to the body of a Oothic church. His Minor Poems, Id 
continue his own metaphor, have such a connexion with 
the main work as to give them a claim to be likened Id 
the little cells, oratories, and sepulchral recesses, ordiaa^ 
rily included in such edifices. 

The Prelude is divided into fburteen books. The several 
topics upon which he dwells in order are Childhood, 
Schooltime, Cambridge, Vacation, Books, Cambridge again. 
The Alps, Residence in London, Residence in France, lou* 
gination and Taste, Conclusion. 

The Poem, as giving tho author's own solution of the 
problem of his lift), is of high interest As a poem simply, 
and apart fh>m its connexion with his other works, it is 
of very unequal value. Some parts are exceedingly beM»- 
tiftil. Others again, with all reverence be it spoken, aia 
as tame and prosaic as the boldest calomnlaton of tha 
Lake school eonid wish to find them. 

The work is published in a style of uncommon beanty. 

RuKAL HotJBS. By a Lady. Pittfiam. This book Is lika 
its subject — quiet and peaceful, and yet not without a 
certain sober earnestness that redeems it fh>m tamenett. 
There is not a dash, not an peculation, not a broken sen- 
tence, no excitement, no intensifying, nothing approadr 
ing to an adventure tn the whole book. One would sup. 
pose Uiat the writer had nerer seen the dty, or been in a 
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'*Jaiiif" or knew what bnrrj and bnatle meant The 
oonntiy Is to her aa " oalm as a aummer morning." She 
tells us how they make '* maple sugar," and describes the 
" cat-bird/' and the ** chipmucks," and ** scarecrows," and 
6Ten descants upon ** humming-birds," and " roses," with- 
out once getting into an ecstacy. This is as it should be. 
If there is anything especially detestable^ it is this bo> 
oalled " intense " style of wriUng, particularly when ap- 
plied to sulyects ib themselTea suggestire of calm and 
peaceful thoughts. 

EUROPB, Past ard Pbuuit. By FraneU H. DhgewUter, 
LL.D. IhUnam. Any chapter in this Tolnme, taken at 
a Tenture, would be sufficient to satisfy the reader, with- 
out having looked at the title-page, that the author was a 
Oerman. Such paina-tiJdng industry, such exact and 
minute accuracy, such crowding and packing away of 
knowledge into eyery by-comer of a book, would seem to 
be natural to the race. In the present work, Dr. Unge- 
witter has made an admirable digest or hand-book of 
European Qeography and History, with separate descrip- 
tions and statistics of each State. It is an octaTO Tolume 
of six hundred and seventy pages, closely printed. The 
matter is so arranged as to typography, headings, Ac, as 
to facilitate greatly the business of refertace, and there 
is no important fact in relation to the present state of 
Europe, or its recent history, to which one might not almost 
instantly refer by means either of the Table of Contents 
or of the very copious Alphabetical Index. For $dU by 
A. Hart. 

HuxoART AUD TBANSTLyAiOA. By Johti Paget, Esq. Lea 
A Blanchard : 2 twb., tmaU Bvo. Books on Hungary are 
becoming almost as common as California books. In re- 
gard to the present work, Mr. Paget informs us in the 
outset that he is deeply interested in the welfSure of Hun- 
gary, and that he thinks one of the best means of securing 
that welfiftre to be the dissemination of knowledge respect- 
ing it in western Europe. At the same time, he assures 
us, he is not blinded, and he does not seek to blind others, 
in regard to the faults existing either in the country, its 
institutions, or its inhabitants. He has visited Hungary 
several times, and spent in all about a year and a half in 
the country, and travelled over the greater part of it. 
His means of information, therefore, have been good. 
These means he appears to have used with industry and 
candour. His work, too, is not merely valuable for its infor> 
mation, but contains many pleasing adventures worked up 
in a lively and entertaining style. 

Oibbon'8 Rome. Harper's edition. This incomparably 
dieap edition of Gibbon is now nearly complete, volumes 
III., IV., and v., having been received. There probably 
will never bo a better opportunity for purchasing this 
standard work. The whole six volumes in good library 
style for less than two dollars and a hal£ 

The Vert Age. A Comedy in Fitfe Acts. By Edward 
8. Gould. New York: AppltUms. The object of this play, 
as the title indicates, is to show society aa it now exists, 
" to hold, as 'twere, the mirror up to nature ; to show 
virtue her own feature, scorn her own image, and the very 
age and body of the time,— his form and pressure." With- 
out aiming at, certainly without reaching the highest 
order of excellence, Mr. Gould's play is yet a work of much 
merit. 

Lire AiTD Lkttxrs of Thoxab Gaitpbkll. Edited by 
WUUam Beattie, MJ>. 2 veHs., smaU Bm^ with a Ptrr- 
trait. Harpers. Two more agreeable volumes than these 
have not been issued from the preaa for a long time. The 
work, as a specimen of literary biography, is greatly su- 
perior to Southey's Life and Correspondence. The original 
letter of Washington Irving prefixed to the American 
edition la in itself a gem. 

Thk Autobiography of Lxioh Hcrirr. Harpers. 2 vots., 
tmaU 8vo. Autobiography is quite the order of Uie day. 
Goethe, Chateaubriand, Coleridge, Wordsworth, and a 
host of smaller names, are to be found among those who 
have in this manner communicated with the public. 
Leigh Hunt has not filled such a space in the public mind 



aa to make hia lift in itaelf palticularly interostiog. Tat 
what may be wanting in thia reapect la more than com- 
pensated by the peculiar vivacity and point of hia atyle. 
His mind, also, in all his writings, seems to run naturally 
into the autobiographical vein. These two volumes there- 
fore will be found very chatty, time-beguiling companions 
for a rainy day, or a winter evening, or any other tedious 
season. 

FoRxiGir RiviswB. We have received from Zteber (CCb., 
Leonard Scott's reprints of Blackwood and the Lond/m 
Quarterly, both capital numbers, fUll of interesting and 
valuable matter. The "Quarterly" containa a long arti- 
cle on the London Post Office, describing minutely its 
operations. It throws our Poatal arrangements very much 
into the ahade. 

The SouTHXRM Quarterly Review. Thia periodical, under 
the editorial management of Mr. Simma, seems to have 
taken a new lease of life. It is brought out with prompt- 
ness; the articles are various and able; the notices of 
books discriminating and copious. Southern people ahoukl 
not allow auch a work to languiah. 

Etiquetti at Washington. John Murphy d Cb., of Bal- 
timore, have published a beautiful little 18mo., intended 
as a guide-book to Washington etiquette, as also to the 
customs of polite society in the other leading dtiea of the 
United States. f\>r sale by Appleton. 

Memoir of Ellen May Woodward. By the Rev. Georgt 
D. Miles. FhHa., Lindsay ti Biakittan. Miss WoodwanI, 
the aul^ect of this memoir, was the daughter of Judga 
Woodward, an eminent citisen and lawyer of Wilkeabarre^ 
and well known throughout the central and northern 
parts of this state. Miss Woodward, with two other young 
ladies, her companions, was drowned in January last 
while crossing upon the ice over the flats on the weal 
bank of the Susquehanna, near her father'a reaideneei. 
The melancholy catastrophe spread a gloom through that 
beautiful valley, and over many hearts elsewhere that 
knew the parties. The biography of Miss Woodward is a 
touching and beautiful tribute of affection to one whOi 
according to the testimony of all that knew her, waa a 
remarkable instance of piety and of female loveliness. 

New Illdbtrated Edition of Sbakspeare. TaUis, WU- 
hmghby cf Cb., New York and London, have commenced 
the publication of a very elegant edition of Sbakspeare. 
It is to be completed in forty-two numbers, at '2b cents 
each, with two illnatrationa finely engraved on steel in 
each part. The illnatrationa are fh>m original dcsigna by 
Warren, Corbould, Ac The work ia in imperial, double- 
column octava It will make, when completed, seven 
large volumes. It is to contain, besides the plays, Sbak- 
speare's Poems, which strange to say are almost uniformly 
omitted in editions of his works professing to be complete. 
It will contain also all the « doubtful Plays," a Ufe of 
Shakspeare, and an Essay on bis Phraseology. The editor, 
Mr. Halliwell, Is deservedly eminent as a Shaksperian 
critic and biographer. Part I. is already received. The 
engAivings, and particularly the engraved title-page, are 
beautiful specimens of art. For sals by Zieber. 

M. Dalton's Legatee. New York, Stringer c0 TownsesuL 
Thia ia the title of a new work by Mra. Stone^ author 
of " The Toung Milliner," " The Cotton Lord," Ac, Ac 
Price 26 centa. Par sale by GeU d Buck, PkOaddphia. 

The Iron Mask. By Alexander Bwmas. Philaddphiei, 
T. R Peterson. Complete in one vol., 60 cents. The sequel 
and end of " Bragelonne." 

The Gbken Hand, a **SJiorr Tarn. Harpers, TWa 
story, which Is still in course of publication in Blackwood, 
is likely to be anything but a " short" yam. The Har- 
pers have published in a shilling volume the story as &r 
as completed. How much more of it there is to be, it la 
difficult to say. 

The Scalpel. By Edward H. Dixon, M. D. Dr. Dixon 
indicates the character of his periodical by its name. It 
is devoted mainly to the exposure of quackery, and la 
adapted equally to popular and proftnlonal reading. II 
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eats and carref in all dlMettons andwittioat much maliD* 
lag. 

Cakitlb'8 Laitkh-Dat Pampbtutb Number VIII. Is en< 
titled **Jesuiti*my" and Is better than lis predccefirord— 
wbicb Is not saying mnch. Harperg ; also, PhiUips <t Samp- 

homit<i*8 PiCTORiAii Field Book of tri RxroLunoir. 
iVew York; Harperg. Part V. bas been receiTed from 
Zither cC Oa , and like all the preTious numbers is exceed- 
ingly beaatiful. 

PntPORATioirB nr rm Lattsb-Dat Pamphutb. By one of 
the ** Eighteen MaUon* of Bart»r PhUUpg cf Sampson. 
Elisor Wright, of the Chronoty pe, has oommonced a series 
of pamphlets of the same sise and appearance as Carlyle's, 
and replying to the latter's gromblings in a style of much 
and wvll-denerTed seyerity. 

Jcua Howabd, by Mrg. Martin BtRy is the title of No. 
146 of Harper's Library of Select Noyels. Price 25 cents. 

Thb BosTOiv Shakbspbarb. PhiUips dt Sampson^ Puldish- 
en. Nombers 21 and 22 have been received flrom T. B. 
Peterson. The engrarings are " Joan of Are,*' and " Kath- 
erine of France.*' 

AmBTCAif Portrait Oallirt.— We hare received fh>m 
Messrs. GoupU, Vibert tf 09., New York, the numbers, so 
fkr as issued, of this truly magnificent work, T%e American 
Portrait Gallery^ and can say with sincerity that It de- 
Berves all the applause which the enterprising publishers 
claim for it. The likenesses are admirable. Their execu- 
tion, as works of art, surpasses anything of the kind we 
have seen. There is a degree of finish in the style, a 
depth of expression, and at the same time a softness of 
atmosphere of very rare attainment. They are printed 
with earn on India paper, eighteen inches by twenty-four. 
One is published every month at the price, per single por. 
trait, of ffl,26, or of SIO per twelve portraits to annual 
subMribers. Postmasters or oihera sending six annual 
Bubscribers are entitled to an extra copy free of expense. 
Annual subscribers receive also, free of expense, a port- 
folio for ihe plates, speeially suited for their preservation. 
Considering the large stae and the extreme beauty of 
these portraits, we think them remarkably cheap. We 
have seen pictures no way superior sold currently for two 
and three dollars. The portraits already received are 
Washington, Calhoun, Clay, Webster, Scott, Fulton, Bry- 
ant, and Willis. Every one of them is a gem. 

Tne Illustrated Domfbtic BiBLB.--We took occasion on 
receiving the fint and second parts of this work to speak 
of it with commendation, and have seen as yet no reason 
to recall the opinions then expressed. The work is in 
every way admirably adapted to the use designated by its 
title, namely, that of a farnQy Bible. Part IV. has been 
reecivfd. Price 26 cts. 

HiBTORT OF Darius tbb Oreat —By Jacob AbiboU. Har- 
pers. We have read about half of this volume, and find 
h thus far the best and most accurate of the series to 
which it belongs. 

The MoRmiro Watch. Putnam. We fear we are sad 
Jndges of poetry, for we see this volume highly praised by 
eontemporaries on all sides for beauties and qualltiee 
which, for the life of us, we have not been able to discover. 
After the very best and moxt persevering and best-natur- 
ed effurts, wo have not been able to discover in the volume 
a line of what we call poetry. It professes to be a narra- 
tive poem, and yet the narrative is so obscured that the 
author has found it necessary to help the reader through 
the bog by adding a separate narrative in prose at the end 
of the versified one. With the help of both, we have not 
been able even to make oat the story. As to higher mut- 
ters, we learned ft-om the fir^t page to be very humble in 
our expectations. The eye wanders over whole pages of 
delicate typography, from wh ch the mind gathers no 
more ideas than from so much blank paper. 

In Mevoriam. Tennyson; TVcXnor d Oo. It is in read- 
ing a book like thiB 4ho magaaine reviewer takea most to 



heart the necessity which limits his critidivia to m fcv 
passing remarks. Here is a small volume which aaay ha 
read in an hour, and yet one might fill a magaBine with 
observations upon its beauties without exbaortiiis th« 
snl^t. The world is made richer by such a rontribntjea. 
to its sources of enjoyment. We have felt, in readiD^ » 
constant sense of gratitude to the author, increa^ixig at 
every Bueoeeding page, for having opened to us in this 
poem BQch a fi'esh fountain of delight. The tone of the 
work is sorrow ftil, and yet it Is a sorrow so subdned, so 
chastened, the heart is at once purified and filled with a 
pervading sense of beauty while listening to the moam». 
The author bewails the loss of a fHend who died nx sea. 
That is the whole story. But how many Images of beao^ 
what lessons of wisdom, what depths of subtle mcuBiaf, 
what sentiments of highest import to our eommon bum*- 
nity, does be not cause to pass in review in the^e taBefal 
wallingsl Though not wanting In respect for the adwfnL 
we do verily believe that so &r as the highest interests ti 
the race are concerned, one true poem Boeh as tbis is 
worth whole libraries of mere physical and material 
knowledge. 

We had marked numerous paBsagaa for qootatkm, bat 
must be oontented with the following: 

Calm is the mom without a sound* 

Calm as to suit a calmer grief. 

And only through the fisded leaf 
The chestnut pattering to the ground : 

Calm and deep peace on this high wold. 
And on these dews that drench the fun% 
And all the silvery gossamers 

That twinkle into green and gold : 

Calm and still light on yon great plain 
That sweeps, with all its autumn bowen^ 
And crowded farms and lesBening towe^^ 

To mingle with the bounding main: 

Calm and deep peace in this wide air. 
These leaves that redden to the Call ; 
And in my heart, if calm at all, 

If any calm, a calm despair: 

Calm on the seas, and silver sleep. 
And waves that sway themselves in rcfll^ 
And dead calm in that noble breast 

Which heaves but with the heaving deep. 

Nothing is more common than for those who are them- 
selves incapable of any deeper emotion to regard all thia 
sensitiveness as so much waste of happiness. Why enter 
into the bonds of friendship or love, if their rupture by 
death or otherwise is sure to cause such sorrow f Why 
not live on in apathetic but safe contentf Let ob 

1 envy not in any moods 
The captive void of noble rage. 
The lionet bom within the cage. 

That never knew the summer woods. 

I envy not the beast that takes 
His license in the field of timo, 
Unfettered by the sense of crime, 

To whom a oonscienoc never wakes ; 

Nor, what may count itself as blest. 
The heart that never plighted trotl^ 
But stagnates in the weeds of aloth; 

Nor any want-begotten rest. 

I hold it true, whatever befall ; 

I feel it, when I sorrow most; 

'7Yi brtter to havt loved and lostf 
Than never to Aaty loved at aU. 



I 



Joseph aitd dis Brbthren.— For the illustration of this 
engraving, see the beautiful poem by Uib. Ncal, in oar 
September number. 
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BMOHDTSBSl. • 

If one alone came to torment me, 

Right well would I know what to do ; 
With him rd make out to content me, 
And in quiet my path Fd pursue; 
For with aighing to ftinny, 
And plenty of money, 
There's old Mister Brady, 
Would make me a lady, 
While Reuben addreaaea 
With humble caresses. 
And tender ^pealing 
To passionate feeling. 
Oh bow ahall I, how ahall I ohooae from the two? 
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Tax only thing with whioh one can possibly 
find fanlt in sn Engtish landscape, is the in- 
frequenoy of poor men's houses. If this arose 
flrom there being few poor men, one would 
neyer miss them, but r^oioe in the garden- 
Uke perfection to whioh ordinary farms are 
bronght in this land so faTOured by heayen. 
Bnt as the idea of swarms of starring inen and 
women can never be far off while we are 
studying Bngland, we cannot help remember- 
ing that the yery beauty of what we are ad- 
miring in the rural districts, is owing to the 
fact that a poor farmer cannot buy an acre of 
all this abundant soil, but must either toil on 
it as the dependant of another, or betake him- 
self with his family to some stifled, seething 
manufacturing town, to swell the crowd of pale 
faces, and anxious, failing hearts, that make 
up a yery different picture there. This farm- 
ing-land is in the hands of stewards, whose 
business it is to have them kept in the highest 
order, at the lowest possible rate; and the 
labourers who do the work at this rate, are 
not so unlike the serfs of Russia in position, 
character, or mental illumination, as could be 
wished. Try to talk with one of them, and, as 
far as y<Mi can understand his barbarous jar- 
gon, you will find him half machine, half 
sayage ; trained to perform certain things for 
the benefit of his master, but as to the rest, a 
mere animal, mind and soul being out of reach, 
if not extinct. A more stupid creature does 
not exist, eyen in Africa ; but his employer, or 
rather owner, is a highly educated, and, per- 
haps, yery elegant gentleman, spending his 
time and money in London, Paris, or Rome, 
•bowing the world what a fine raoe peoples 



the little island, and passing for a fair q>e- 
cimen of its inhabitants! The arguments 
brought up in excuse for this state of things 
are that there must be a seryile class, or 
there can be no highly cultiyated class; 
that the labourers are very happy, haying 
enough food, and not knowing or caring for 
anything better than mere animal eigoyment, 
etc. It does not require to be an enthusiast to 
look upon such reasoning with horror. Man 
insults his Maker when he dares, eyen in 
theory, to parcel out human destinies on such 
principles. If the theory were not as weak and 
shallow as it is wicked; if it were indeed 
necessary to decide between the high cultiya- 
Uon of a few and the debasement of the many, 
and a general diffusion of adyantages, whioh 
should place all upon a leyel, in point of intel- 
lectual light, what we know of the character 
and laws of the eternal Proyidenoe, would bind 
us to relinquish the effort at partialism, and 
to offer to eyery individual soul the knowledge 
necessary for the deyelopment of whateyer 
natural powers he might possess. The gift 
of an immortal soul is man's ticket of ad- 
mission to whateyer earth or heaven affords of 
good, and the effort to bring that soul to its 
highest capability, the duty of each man to 
himself and his neighbour. To climb to emi- 
nence by making stepping-stones of as many 
human beings as may be necessary, — ^and to 
turn them into stones for the purpose, — ^what 
a plan ! 

This partiality is never absent from the 
mind of the American travelling in £ngland, 
and it is not easy for him to restrain all ex- 
pression of a thought, whioh mingles with all 
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the admiraldon whioh he cannot but feel at 
sight of so much beauty, wealth, industry, in- 
telligence, and refinement. By some English 
hearers, an allusion to the enormous diffe- 
rence of position between the higher and lower 
classes is receiyed with ill-disguised contempt. 
« These yulgar Americans, who can endure, 
because they are accustomed to it, the presence 
of the low, must not expect us to sympathize 
with their desire to reduce us to their leyel," 
80 say aristocratic eyes, sometimes. But 
there are EngUsh people, in whose hearts the 
thought presses with an intolerable weight; 
people who mourn oyer the wretched condition 
of millions, whom industry cannot protect from 
abject poyerty, or yirtue redeem from misery. 
Honour to those who, though bom into this 
state of things are yet able to resist its influ- 
ence, and who acknowledge the bonds of hu- 
man fellowship stronger than those of conyen- 
tional selfishness. They will yet saye their 
country, for their whispers are more audible 
than the clamour of the crowd, eyen now ! 

The chief glory of Exeter is its cathedral, a 
grand old monument of the piety of past ages, 
when it was natural to express ideas in stone. 
It stands nearly in the centre of the city, sur- 
rounded with yenerable trees, and offering an 
image of deep repose in exquisite contrast with 
the bustle of common life around it. We at- 
tended seryice in the choir, and heard some 
truly excellent music, for which the church is 
famous just now. It seems to be customary to 
train boys to sing in churches, for a dissenting 
clergyman told us that his congregation neyer 
could retain a boy who was known to sing well, 
since he was sure to be bought off by the cathe- 
dral. There is something strangely sweet in 
this cathedral chanting. Whether it be the 
boys' yoices, or the immense arched yault 
aboye, or the 'long and careful training. Or the 
rich harmonies of the old composers, — ^the effect 
is delicious. We listened in thorough forget- 
ftilness of eyerything else, through the choral 
part of the seryice ; and eyen the intoned part 
is not unpleasing to the ear, although to some 
of us it had rather a Romish sound, which the 
long hood, lined with scarlet, hanging f^om the 
shoulders of the officiating clergyman, did not 
help to counteract. The dean was in his stall, 
but a younger person read prayers, whose eyes 
were busy in eyety part of the place, while his 
lungs gaye forth a sound of rather dolorous de- 
yotion.. We could not but think that intoning 
should be taught to the eyes too, for these con- 
tradictions disturb one's reyerence a good deal. 
This cathedral seryice is performed thrice 
eyery day, — at seyen in the morning, at eleyen 
and at three, and there was a tolerable atten- 
dance from the town eyery time. It was plea- 
sant to see many old men there. Men go 



to church more in England than at home- 
why? 

We told the little mud who met us in the 
morning that we wished to ascend the t<)wer. 
'< That's sixpence !" said she, with an air half 
hope, half fear, at the mention of so consi- 
derable a penalty. She gaye us the keys with 
great alacrity, but did not think it necessary 
to accompany us, as there was nothing that 
we could by any possibility abstract or injure. 
The yiew from the top is loyely indeed, which, 
perhaps accounts for the steps being almost 
worn away. Exeter stands on an eminence in 
a yalley, — a situation resembling that of Wil- 
liams College in Massachusetts, and particu- 
larly fayourable to healthfulness, comfort, and 
beauty. The surrounding country is as rich 
as possible, and much yaried in outline. 

The cathedral contains some curious mona- 
ments to saints and warriors, diyines and 
noble ladies of former days. If we may be- 
lieye their inscriptions, the neighbouriiood 
must for ages haye been blest with an unusual 
amount of goodness, courage, and pubUc spirit. 
But among all the dead, we found no memorial 
of Jonathan Dymond, who Uyed and died here, 
and who left behind him a work, which, though 
unpraised in Exeter cathedral, will secure him 
a name among England's benefactors. We 
haye eyen reason to doubt whether the belli- 
gerent bishop ever read this production of his 
diocese, but its principles are gaining ground 
in England much faster than his. ]>ymond'8 
Moral Philosophy is fast superseding Paley's, 
which, up to the time when the Quaker Unen- 
draper of Exeter put forth his simple deduc- 
tions from the gospel, found general accep- 
tance. It is in use in schools and eyen col- 
leges, both in England and the United States, 
and will continue to make its way by its merits 
as fast as these are made known. 

We were more disposed to pay our respects 
at the shrine of this uncanonized saint than at 
any other ; and we sought out the surriyors of 
his family, that we might at least tell them 
how highly Dymond's Essays, including his Es- 
say on War, are esteemed in America. We found 
his brother, who is among the most esteemed 
and trusted citizens of Exeter, surrounded by 
his family, consisting of his wife and six daugh- 
ters — two sons being absent. We were glad to 
hear there- were sons to keep up the honoured 
name ; for the moralist's only son died soon 
after his father. A daughter surriyes, who is 
married, and liying near London. We were 
receiyed with g^eat friendliness, and found our 
host well-informed as to American affairs, and 
interested in all our great questions, as, in- 
deed, all intelligent English peoplerare. They 
could tell us but little of the deceased brother, 
for his yirttte was of that kind which ia rather 
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felt than described — ^it oonBisted rather in per- 
fection of character than in striking deeds ; as 
much in enduring as in performing. He suf- 
fered much, and for two years before his death, 
was prohibited fVom speaking. A life of silence 
to one who was full of thought, must hare been 
hard ! Tet how he profited by it I A certain 
gardener has discoyered that to cut a ring of 
bark from a fine branch loaded with fruit, so 
as to stop the circulation, is the way to ripen 
the fruit suddenly, and bring it to great per- 
fection ; but the limb dies immediately after it 
has done its work. So did Dymond after his 
two years of silence, and the production of his 
essays. To have done one's work at thirty- 
two, is much ; — ^how many leave it unfinished at 
four-score ! 

We wished to see something more of the 
south of England ; so we set out from Exeter 
on the outside of a four-horse coach, for Dor- 
chester, some fifty-six miles, and, as our land- 
lady at the Clarence informed us, ** orrid hup 
illy !'* But as speed was not our object, we 
made no demur at the hills, which are smooth 
enough to make up for their length, and com- 
mand the most charming prospects. But it 
must be confessed that riding outside has its 
disagreeables, for one of the ladies of our 
party being much annoyed by tobacco-smoke, 
it was hinted to a well-dressed person who sat 
enjoying his cigar directly before her ; upon 
which he replied that he was sorry she was so 
delicate, and went on smoking as before. When 
we talk of eivilization, we must remember that 
in the backwoods of the United States no man 
of decent appearance could be found, who would 
be capable of any rudeness to a woman. 

We had become somewhat tired before we 
dashed down a hill into Dorchester, a market- 
town or city; the chief recommendation of 
which, is that railroads proceed from it. When 
we tried to yisit its church, we were caught in 
a shower, and made no effort to see the Roman 
castrum, of which the inhabitants boast as the 
finest relic of the kind in England. We went 
the next morning to Southampton, and from 
there to Salisbury, a charming old cathedral 
town, more quiet than Exeter ; indeed, cathe- 
dral all over. One could rare about such old 
places; but this is always incomprehensible 
and provoking to those who have never seen 
them, so it is more prudent to refrain. If Exeter 
cathedral is charming, standing in the midst 
of bustle, Salisbury is sUU more so, retired 
within its grand, solemn enclosure, a green 
carpet of many acres all round it, softening 
every sound, and immense trees, that seem 
coeval with the towers, casting their heavenly 
gloom about the place. The position of the 
Cathedral, Baptistery, and Leaning Tower at 
Pisa, has received almost as much praise as 



the buildings themselves ; but this is far supe- 
rior in extent and magnificence, and it is kept 
in exquisite order, English order, in short, 
which includes all that can be said. The in- 
terior is very beautiful, perhaps even more so 
than that of Exeter ; but the monuments are 
less numerous and interesting, the situation is 
very daipp, and the great spire has settled 
somewhat, but is supposed now to be perma- 
nently secured, though it is far out of the 
perpendicular. 

Here, as at Exeter, we risited the Bishop's 
palace and gardens, which are such as to make 
us wonder that bishops should ever incur cen- 
sure by non-residence. They are perfect para- 
dises of beauty and quiet ; without cumbrous 
splendour, yet of ample dignity and elegance. 
Lord John Russell said the other day in Par- 
liament, on the occasion of some question 
touching the income of the bishops, that it was 
much to be regretted that their houses had 
ever been called palaces, since there were 
many people who supposed l^em to be just 
like Buckingham Palace, whereas they are 
generally only ordinary gentlemen's residences. 
They are certainly most enriable residences, 
and we should be inclined to doubt whether 
any large proportion of English genUemen, 
even, enjoy those of equal extent and grandeur. 

From Salisbury we wished to risit Wilton 
House, the seat of the Earl of Pembroke, and 
accordingly ordered a carriage for the excur- 
sion, first taking the Yankee precaution of 
asking what it was to cost, though it is said 
that Americans are rather noted in England 
for refraining from this, through pride and a 
fear of being supposed to care what they spend. 
Having no ambition to secure the respect of 
our hostess of the White Hart, by an appear- 
ance of wealth, we made a distinct agreement 
with her as to what her contribution to our 
three hours' pleasure was to cost, and set out 
accordingly, with a rather intelligent coach- 
man (for England), and a tolerably easy ba- 
rouche, for Wilton and Bemerton, the beautiful 
road through which we drove, with its pictu- 
resque thatched cottages being counted as 
nothing. At Wilton House we found a i>ortiy 
housekeeper, who was very obliging, and told 
us many little"' personal traits of the family, 
whom she represented as truly excellent. The 
house is splendid, and the collection valuable, 
though not particularly rich. Family portraits 
by Vandyke, form the most precious part of it. 
The pleasantest room is the library, with its 
immense bay window looking out upon such 
grounds as no coxmtry in the world but Eng- 
land can show, with the rare additional grace 
of Cedars of Lebanon, which look as if they 
must have grown upon their proper earth, and 
been transported hither after the fashion of 
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(he cfaftpel of Loretto. The Earl of Pembroke, 
to irhoDi all tide beaatj and magnificence be- 
longs, chooses to live in Paris, and his bro- 
ther, the Hon. Sidney Herbert, M. P., occupies 
Wilton, with his family. He has lately built 
a very beautiful church at Wilton, which he 
presented to the inhabitants, who are neyer 
tired of praising both the gift and the giyer. 
We did not see it, preferring to give our re- 
maining time to the church of Qeorge Herbert, 
at Bemerton, the humblest of thatched Til- 
lages, in a nook between Wilton and Salis- 
bury. 

Bemerton church might stand in the state 
drawing-room at Wilton House, steeple and all, 
with a twin by its side, — at least the house- 
keeper said the room was a double cube of 
thirty feet, and the church does not look half 
as large, or near as high. It is indeed the 
smallest of churches, and everything about it, 
within and without, is as plain as when George 
Herbert officiated there, though it has been 
repaired at lei^ once since his time, and the 
wooden part is not the same. It was not the 
fashion in those days for ministers to be called 
to other parishes as soon as they were found 
to be useful in their own ; and the good man 
and sweet poet lired and died here, content 
and quiet as any nobody. We were kindly 
allowed to see the parsonage, too, — a thatched 
oottage, but within a charming little residence, 
not so stately as the Bishop's palace, but with 
much elegance of its own, and a bay window, 
i Tanglaise, looking put upon a great lovely 
lawn, that slopes down to the river, bordered 
with flower-beds, and screened at the bottom 
by hazels and chestnuts. The lawn would 
probably contain the whole of Bemerton, which 
is the oddest little bunch of thatches that can 
be, like a toy village made for some fancy fair, 
and peopled by just such grotesque old men, 
women, and bumpkins, as young (and elderly) 
ladies make out of beeswax, card, and rags, 
with Madeira-nut faces, for the inhabitants of 
such villages. 

On our return to the White Hart, we pre- 
pared for departure, and ordered the bill, 
which was presented and paid, with many 
smiles and bows from those concerned. When 
all was over, the landlady said, <*Five shillings 
for the coachman, if you please." Five shil. 
lings! and after all our precautions against 
surprise of this kind. 

**But did we not expressly agree upon the 
oost of the excursion V* 

** For the carriage, but not for the driver." 

« Nothing was said about the driver." 

** But of what use would your carriage have 
been to us without a driver ?" 

*' 0, it's always customary to pay the driver 
— it's an Eoglidi custom." 



Whereupon one of the company took the 
liberty to remark that it was a very dishonest 
custom, — ^not much to the landlady's satisfac- 
tion. After this demand was paid, a roa^- 
looking fellow came scraping into the room. 
** Carriage, if you please." 

" What I more carriage ! What now ?" 

** I washed the carriage, if you please." 

So he was paid for washing the carriage. 
As we were nearing the front door, an Indi- 
vidual in a red jacket presented himselfp 

** Boots, if you please." 

<* But Boots, we have had nothing to do with 
you!" 

But Boots was nevertheless to be paid for 
doing nothing, and our only resource was to 
hurry away as fast as possible, lest all our 
money should be left at the White Hart, Salis- 
bury. 

It is certainly never worth while to make a 
tvLEs to the loss of one's temper about theet 
things, but it seems none the less incumboit 
on the traveller to protest against them on the 
spot, since it is only by the force of public 
opinion, that they can ever be rectified. We 
took pains to explain to the mistress of this 
hotel, who seemed a decent woman enough, 
that it was not the amount, but the manner, of 
her charges, that displeased us ; that if she 
had chosen to make her bill much larger, wc 
should have pud it as a matter of course. 
What we said was evidently not without its 
effect, and we may hope to have done some- 
thing towards a more honourable treatment of 
future travellers. The best remedy for all 
these abuses, however, will be a Murray for 
England, if it ever comes, after many years of 
promise. A good guide-book in the hand of 
the traveller, is the very best protection against 
imposition and ill-usage of every kind at hotels. 
Travelling on the continent has become delight- 
ful, under Murray's auspices ; every hotel- 
keeper knowing that his living depends upon 
the reputation he may earn with the public 
It remains, indeed, to be proved, whether 
Murray will be as impartial and f^ee-spoken 
with regard to England as elsewhere. Per- 
haps an American guide-book for England 
would be better than any other, and the field is 
quite open, for Black's is not much better than 
none at all. 

From Salisbury back to Southampton by raU, 
and not to Stonehenge, though it is down on 
every note-book as one of the must-be's. On 
the spot one gets discouraged, the drive is long, 
and when you reach the dreary spot, you say, 
*< Is that all ?" So we were assured by those 
who had done their duty in this direotion. A 
great, bare, open plain, with some huge stones 
on it, can be easily imagined, especially as 
Southampton and Salisbury abound in modalfl 
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in plaster, wood, cork, terra-«oita, and what- 
not. So we saved our time and money for 
** stonee in order, fitly set,'* far more charming 
to onr American eyes, than any rough stones 
whatsoever. 

Southampton has its Bevis and Ascapart, on 
an old gate In the middle of the main street, 
but not much else that is interesting. We 
tried in vain to find a paper by means of which 
to discover whether our beloved Southampton 
with sails, had worked her way as far as 
Portsmouth, in the dead calm during which we 
had been exploring the southern counties ; and 
when we declined buying one a week old, the 
man of the shop abused us until we were glad 
to run out of hearing. One likes to fall among 
civilized people. 

The anniversary of the Queen's coronation 
occurred while we were at Portsmouth, and 
oddly enough there was a request from the 
authorities there and elsewhere, in the form 
of handbills pasted up everywhere, that the 
shops should be closed and business suspended. 
The people had evidently no idea of doing any- 
thing of the kind, but upon being thus entreated 
to be merry, they put on their Sunday clothes, 
and went wandering about, especiaUy on rail- 
ways, which by way of aiding the general 
r^oicing, took passengers at half-price, '*for 
that occasion only.'' The not very hearty 
aspect of this festival was still further damped 
by a shower whioh fell just as people had 
sallied forth in their best array ; but no Eng- 
lishman goes next door without an umbrella, 
and no Englishwoman without a fur tippet, so 
we may hope no remediless colds were caught. 

It is rather a long ferry from Portsmouth 
to the Isle of Wight, especially in an English 
ferry-boat, which is the most ingeniously un- 
comfortable machine yet invented for the trans- 
portation of human beings who have been con- 
victed of no crime. It is very small, with 
deck lumbered with every conceivable obstruc- 
tion and annoyance, no cabin for passengers, 
nor even an awning under the hottest sun ; and 
the ropes are so intermingled with feet, skirts, 
umbrellas, and carpet-bags, that no manoeuvre 
can be accomplished without disturbing some- 
body. But the funniest part of all is that the 
passengers are treated as if they were unex- 
pected intruders, who were usurping space 
intended for other purposes ! Really, the air 
with which one is ordered hither and thither, 
makes you feel as if you were being carried 
for charity, although you are soon undeceived 
in this respect by being called upon to pay 
amply for all these sour looks and gruff tones. 
John Bull growls even when you give him 
money, and far worse if you do not, and it is 
impossible to come to any understanding with 
him by whioh you may avoid aroustng his 



ill-temper. On the present occasion, as thers 
was a great crowd going with return tickets, 
he was rather crosser than usual, and we were 
very glad to find ourselves at Ryde, although 
there was a tedious pier to be crossed in the 
sun before we could reach the Yentnor coach. 

Outside places on the Yentnor coach, on a 
delicious afternoon I Nobody can understand 
what that means, who has not had our expe- 
rience. Coach, and horses, and road of Eng- 
land's best, and the Isle of Wight and the sea 
to look at ! 

Ah! dear reader, the next time you are 
tempted to new furnish your parlours, or buy 
yourself an India shawl, or spend the summer 
at the springs, just try the Yentnor coach, sea- 
voyage included, instead. Take a London 
packet, in the month of June, and when she 
drops you at Portsmouth or thereabouts, after 
fifteen days' sea-breeze, cross over to Ryde, 
and seat yourself just where we were seated, 
on the backmost seat, out of the way of getters- 
down and getters-up, and enjoy ! It is in vain 
to talk about the Isle of Wight, because every- 
body knows it is a succession of pictures from 
end to end. The Queen of England knew it,, 
when she fixed her residence there ; not in the 
most beautiful part, it is true ; but where the 
whole island is accessible to her in a few hours,, 
and where she can go yachting and fishing 
when she likes. An old boatman told us he 
had had her in the very boat he was rowing us 
in, fishing, for hours. " Poor little lady," he 
added, " I danna why ony one should want to 
'urt '«r/ She don't do nobody no harm I" 
This was a day or two after that poor lunatie, 
Robert Pate, struck her with a rattan ; a very 
fortunate blow for her, for it called into acti- 
vity that personal, half-chivalric feeling, whioh 
is all she has to depend upon for her hold upon 
her people. Although the English people hate 
the aristocracy with a perfect hatred, they 
cling to the idea of a monarchy, and would die 
for their queen as the representative of that 
idea ; as to esteem for her, they have obviously 
very little. She is well understood to be a 
person of very limited intellect, not wholly 
sane at present, and liable to complete aberra- 
tion as she grows older. 

We approach Yentnor through scenes of en- 
chantment, such as young eyes see when they 
first drink in the wonders of the stage. Every 
variety of picturesque cottage, villa, garden, 
cliff, shore, ocean, mountain, gorge, and sunny 
valley, beautifies the way, and the town itself 
grows against the side of a perpendicular wall 
of rock, which shields it from the north, while 
the whole south looks in at its front windows, 
where the tenderest plants flourish at all sea- 
sons. The best possible use has been made of 
these advantages of position. Every house has 
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its gilrden and its wilderness of sweets, its Tine- 
hang lattice, and its gay parterre. To be sure, 
it is rather mundane to hang abore these felici- 
ties the frequent notice *' Apartments to let;" 
but it was not the fashionable season when we 
were there, and we must suppose these placards 
to be only proofs of the disinterested desire of 
the inhabitants, that so much sweetness should 
not be wasted. 

The Royal Hotel is better than its name. It 
is in a style half French half English, and ex- 
cellently kept. A long porch, all hung with 
roses and geraniums, looks out upon a lawn 
which slopes toward the sea, and on this porch 
opens a whole row of glass doors belonging to 
a whole row of pretty sitting-rooms, in one of 
which, we took our tea, with strawberries as 
large as lady-apples, speaking moderately. 
English strawberries have no reference to the 
proverb of not making two bites of a cherry, 
for hardly anybody's mouth is elastic enough 
to take in a whole one at once unless for a 
wager. That every bit of the white substance 
of this chewable fruit is as delicioualy flavoured 
as the little strawberry of our woods it were 
rash to assert ; but really, take them for what 
they are, they are not to be found fault with. 

It must not be disguised that Ventnor, charm- 
ing as it is, is a very watering-place, with 
greedy shopkeepers, showy lodgings, bathing 
machines, boats to let, wooden spades for chil- 
dren to dig in the sand with, and an unusual 
proportion of undertakers, whose ominous signs 
stare on you from every comer. We forbore to 
ask what was to be inferred from this, because 
the people seemed in low spirits, and had a 
good deal the air of bulbs in winter. If we had 
seen them in their glory, with their signs taken 
down, their rooms filled with honourables, and 
their bathing machines in full see-saw, we 
should certainly have gone into some investiga- 
tion, as to whether most undertakers come 
where there are most people, or whether Vent- 
nor is to be considered as affording the best 
chance for an enterprising man in this line of 
business. Next in profitableness we should 
rank the shops which, in the wild West, would 
be called variety-stores, filled with a contribu- 
tion, one would suppose, from every shop in 
London, where second-rate articles (speaking 
charitably) are sold, all offered at prices which 
the holders declare absurdly cheap, while the 
questioner think them absurd enough, but not 
on that side. These magazines of trumpery 
are so much alike everywhere, that it would 
be impossible to tell, if taken into one blind- 
fold, whether it was at Interlaken, Baden- 
Baden, Yentnor, or twenty other cash-traps. 
The first one we see generally proves very se- 
ducing, the last anything else. 



We drove through the centre of the island in 
returning, but did not see the regular lion, 
Carisbrooke Castle, which has been so lon^ 
in the menagerie that it has lost all its spirit. 
The whole Isle of Wight is far better worth 
seeing than any part of it, even though Utttt 
part be the Queen's favourite home of Osborne 
House, which, however, is not exhibited to th« 
world, her Msjesty having a decided and he- 
reditary dislike to being chased into a oomeor 
by the public. The house, which is a pictu- 
resque castellated modem villa, of moderate 
size, is seen to the best advantage from the 
Solent, near the shore of which it is situated, 
a little to the east of Seymour Castle, a much 
finer edifice, outwardly, which the Queen would 
have purchased in preference, but that the 
domain was too small. It has lately been 
bought as a speculation by somebody, a trans- 
action which may end in spoiling Osborne 
House as a retreat for royalty. 

From Portsmouth to Brighton, along the 
coast, is pretty well for railway. But Brighton ! 
how can people bear to stay there, if an inch 
of unspoiled coast be attainable, within a hun- 
dred miles, for bathing. A stone town pushed 
into the water, without one attribute of nature, 
even so much as a tree, left about it ; the pub- 
lic promenade a straight pier where unhapp/ 
shoes crunch gravel, while still more unhapp/ 
eyes wander among bathing-machines, bathing 
women, bathing-patients, and invalids wheeling 
along at most melancholy pace in bath chairs ; 
while th^wind is blowing off everybody's curls, 
except those fastened by the hand of nature, 
or — a very expert coiffeur. 

That architectural triumph, the pavilion, 
seems to have been placed as far from the 
ocean as might be, and built of very low stature, 
so that the sea could not possibly be seen from 
any of its windows. Somebody has well com- 
pared it to a salver set out with old-fashioned 
tea-pots and sugar-bowls ; and the authorities 
of Brighton having purchased it, there are 
rumours of its grounds being turned into a ten 
garden, perhaps to carry out the resemblance. 
The grounds are really pretty, and as they are 
thrown open to the public, may do something 
towards preventing the hearts of the Brighton- 
hunters from ossifying under the influence of 
the stony hardness of the place. Au rette^ 
this a clean-enough town, and has plenty of 
civil policemen, who direct you to any parti- 
cular point of its ugliness with great alacrity. 
The greatest merit of Brighton, however, is 
that it is less than an hour and a half from 
London ; and as we had a fair and gentle after- 
noon for the trip, we accomplished it with 
great satisfaction. 
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XmBB,— the otphmn Jewish maid. 

Of iplrit 80 Mxene, 
Beauty so rare, and soal so staidi 

That she was chosen qneen,— 
Game finrth, with will made resolute 

By Untj and hy prayer, 
To diow the king her people's sni^ 

And her own safety dare. 

Arrayed in her apparel white. 

And robes of qneenly graoe. 
With doTo-like eyes of monmftil light. 

And innocent fiidr face, 
Within the inner oonrt she stood ; 

Timid, abaalied, yet stroog 
To plead a caose so Just and good, 

Ajb her own nation's wrong. 

And when the king, who sat in state 

Upon his royal throne, 
Saw Ssther standing near the gate, 

He said, in gradous tone, 
(Tor she Ibnnd ft^TOur in his eye, 

And homage in his hreast,) 
" What wilt thon, Esther, queen, draw nigh, 

Say, what is thy request 7" 

The golden soeptre in his hand 

He stretehed ibr her defence, 
And she drew near at that oommand 

With htimble reTerenoe. 
Then gently urged he once again, 

<* What wilt thou, qneen, of me ? 
Ven to the half of my domain 

It shall he granted thee." 

"If Fye Ibond ftiToar in thy sight, 
And If it please the king, 

Let my life and my people's right- 
To the Ibnd prayer I bring — 



Be giTen me ; for we are sold. 

All Jews, of eTery grain. 
Children and women, young and old, 

To be destroyed and slain. 

** And let the letters he rerersed. 

Which were derised "bf one 
Who fain would see Ood's Israel cursed, 

God's worshippers undone; 
Tbr how can I endure to see 

The CTil that shall come 
On the land of our captlTity, 

My Hkther's other's home !» 

And Esther poured ibrth all her imn, 

And fbll down at his ftet. 
And besought the king with many tean^ 

The wicked plot to meet, 
The mis^ierous deyloe to launch 

Upon the heads who planned 
To plu^ and ruin, root and brameii, 

A people from the land. 

Then greatly morM was the king; 

And to Mordecai the Jew 
He gaye his precious signet>ring^ 

And commanded him to do 
The queen's good pleasure for the Jews ; 

** Write ye unto them all, 
In every provinoe, the good news. 

Their enemies shall iUl." 

Then met the Jews their ibes in light, 

Armed by the king's decree; 
Strengthened by truth and Ood's own might, 

They gained the Tietory. 
Thus light and honour, Joy and rest, 

Instead of grief and care. 
Were poured into a nation's breast^ 

By Esther's earnest prayer. 
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TO MR. CARLYLE. 



BT BBA8TU8 W. SLL8W0ETH. 



Saox QOiie Oarlyle, *<eut and come agidn." 

Be bold, we dwell in flesh, put on the lash; 
But pray excuse us, till we feel the pain. 

From roaring Oh ! to warn thee thou art rash. 
Tough Jonathan no woman is, nor swoons, 
Till Hurt bites through his boots and pantaloons. 
Thou great self-twisted, crabbed, gnarled and bent, 
What dost thou mean by telling us our shores 
Are populous with "eighteen million bores?" 
Or do we spell amiss thy true intent, 
Which ihight hare been an awkward oomplimentf 
For, since Time was, our earth did never ken 
Such bores^ — such borers, as our Yankee men. 
Sir, we are " nothing else," and proud to say 
That we are penetratlTe every way. 
Through deserts, forests, mountains, we have st&t 
Ploughs, rifles, picks, across a continent. 
Of distant ports, unpleroed, are few or none ; 
Even El Dorado we hare dug upon. 
We bore, for lore or gain, the antipodes— 



Even now, for thy lost Star, the Arctic seas. 
All tools we use, that time and diance allot. 
From patent schemes, to patent guns and shot; 
But always boring, never angering ill, 
Unless the bore run out against our will— 
Thou hast us there— But thou dost ask us, too, 
What **Fact" we have developed, great and new. 
Ohl hard propounderl — admirable Sphinxl— 
Stone-headed Image, that so deeply thinks I— 
Eyes, that no wave the mirrored heavens could show, 
Profoundly set upon the sands below I 
Our eyes can only answer with a stare^ 
That adie to see an oU thing any where. 
One /act, indeed, we have not yet educed: 
A wit approved that England has abused. 
England we love, whose venerable stones 
Are kept and cherished o'er our fothers booss ; 
And shot at, though we be, from that gray Isle, 
At "paper bullets of the brain" we smile— 
At least, we scarce^ seah>» ihall do^ Carlyle. 
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Ip this is the gloomiest month of the year 
throilghont the British Islands, it is eminently 
so in our distriot ; at least the latter half of it, 
when St Martin's Summer is over, and the 
wintry gales and floods come upon us. It is 
our fever month ; and the fever is very threat- 
ening this year. Of all the men in the place, 
of those who could least be spared, John New- 
ton was first down in it. He was to have come 
to me about some Building Society business, 
but sent one of the children to say that he was 
unwell, and must keep his bed for that day, 
but hoped to come on the next. He did not, 
however. In my walk before daylight, I did 
not now, as usual, meet him going forth, appa- 
ratus in hand, to sweep a neighbour's chimney ; 
or, playing with his rule, evidently meditating 
some building scheme. I used to think him 
the most active man in the place, by the way 
in which he went forth in the morning — cheer- 
Ail, wide-awake— while some other men moved 
slowly, as if they oared for the cold ; and one, 
now and then, was so tipsy, that it was mourn- 
ful to see his attempts to touch his hat to me, 
and to walk straight while in my sight. At 
first we were told that Newton had caught 
cold ; but it came out in time that he had been 
out hunting, and that implies conviviality after 
the sport. It was soon evident that it would 
be weeks before he could leave his bed. At 
the same time, Edward H., a young carpenter, 
lay down in the fever ; and for thirteen weeks 
his mother and sister were watching him night 
and day, getting little rest but in an easy-chair, 
during all that -time. It was very affecting to 
hear the poor fellow in his delirium, incessantly 
talking of the sanitary matters on which he 
and his neighbours had been receiving new 
knowledge. May that new knowledge do some- 
thing fbr us before another year ; for our state 
this year is terrible. In D.'s, the fishmonger's, 
low, damp cottage, the children are down in 
scarlet fever ; and there are four cases of fever 
in houses next the churchyard — cases with 
which the surgeon declares he can do nothing. 
In two of the houses, the lower rooms have to 
be shut up on account of the putrid dribble 
from the burial-ground which trickles down 
the walls. If we, who live in airy, dry houses. 



built on the rook, our weUs always swimmiag 
with the sweetest water, feel some depressioa 
from the gloom and heaviness of the season, 
what must it be to those who are sp«nding the 
passing weeks in the sick room I 

It is good to cheer ourselves with out-door 
spectacles as long as the Martinmas Summer 
allows. The grand spectacle of the season is 
the Martinmas hiring — the half-yearly engage- 
ment of farm-servants, both lads and lasses. 
Those who wish to be hired, stand about the 
market-cross, with a sprig of green, or a straw 
in their mouths. The days are short now ; but 
before it is dusk, the young women move off to 
see the shops, — a grand sight, however few they 
be, to the dwellers in the dales. The young 
men follow them; and now begins the great 
match-making of the year. Each youth invites 
his sweetheart to the dancing-room, and plies 
her with cake, and punch or wine, little re- 
garding the expenditure of his half-year's 
wages in such a cause. Jealous quarrels, and 
sometimes desperate fights take place in the 
intervals of the dancing; and it is said that 
the women fight sometimes almost as well as 
the men, when on behalf of a lover. Strange 
and fearful as this appears, we must remember 
how rare are these occasions of exoitemott, 
and that the monotony of a year, or at least of 
a half-year, has to be worked off this night 
There is little doubt that some weddings will 
follow ; but for many months, only unbroken 
dulness has preceded. 

On occanon of such meetings as these, of- 
fenders against domestic morals are liable to 
be punished by a sentence of public opinion. 
Unfaithful husbands and wives, and men who 
beat their wives, are made to ride the stang. 
The stang is the pole on which loads are hung, 
when carried on men's shoulders. It is the 
ancient '* cowl-staff." "Where is the cowl- 
staff?" cries Mrs. Ford, one of the Merry 
Wives of Windsor, when about to despatdi Sir 
John Falstaff to his ducking among the dirty 
clothes, in the ditch on Datchet Mead. Delin- 
quent husbands here have as much cause to 
dread the stang as the fat knight. They are 
liable to be hoisted on it among the savage 
jeers of the crowd, and to be carried through 
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and through the town, till thej are half dead 
with shame and fear. It is a terrible sight, 
this pnnishment by lynoh-law in our old-fa- 
shioned district. If the ooward who beats his 
wife, succeeds in hiding himself, a subsUtnte 
is placed on the stang, who incessantly pro- 
claims, in a ribald rhyme, that it is not himself 
who is the delinquent, and who it is that he 
represents. This is, perhaps, our greatest bar- 
barism. There is another which revolts one's 
feelings too ; but it is common throughout the 
kingdom, and may be said to be borrowed from 
London: — the Gay Fawkes celebration, on the 
fifth of this month. Those who are busiest in 
the preparation for it, probably know least 
what it means ; and it is to be hoped that those 
who have most reason to know — the Catholic 
residents — care less for it than some of their 
Protestant neighbours do on their account. To 
boys, and other hoUday-lovers, Pope-day (as 
they sometimes call it), is a funny holiday, 
with a bonfire at the end of it For some time 
before, we have to look to our fences, our old 
trees, our outside shutters, our palings, our 
wood-piles; for keen eyes are on the look- 
out for drooping branches, hedge-stakes, loose 
pales, unhinged shutters, unprotected casks, 
and everything that will bum. Such booty is 
secreted, and watched as hidden treasure. On 
the morning of the 5th of November, we meet 
a Guy here and there, in all frequented places 
— ^a boy dressed up in paper ruffles, and paper 
mitre, old clothes, and a horrible mask, with a 
dark-lantern in one hand, and a spread bundle 
of matches in the other — all ready for blowing 
up the King and the Parliament, little as he 
knows about either. Some people give half- 
pence, and somebody always bestows a tar- 
barrel. As soon as it is dark, the gentle little 
Catholic lady who lives just outside my gate, 
and the kind-hearted Catholic gentleman on 
the other side of the valley, who does some 
helpful act for somebody every day of the year, 
may hear the far-oi^ shouts of the crowds who 
are met to light the bonfire. K they look out, 
they may see the bright flame on three or four 
conspicuous points of the high-grounds, look- 
ing yellow under the silver stars, or turning 
the November fog into a ruddy, rolling cloud. 
If I were a clergyman or schoolmaster, I would 
take this matter in hand, explain to the people 
how terrible the story of the Gunpowder Plot 
really was, how much too serious to have ever 
beoome a jest and a festival, and how fit now 
to be practically forgotten in our intercourse 
with our Catholic neighbours, and out of respect 
tor their feelings. It would be an excellent 
thing if we could transfer the merrymaking to 
the date of Catholic emancipation ; but I fear 
that even yet our society is not able generally 
to enter into the fall eiyoyment of that great 



event Leaving such scenes, there are still 
tranquil pleasures to be had as winter is about 
to lower on our mountain tops. One of the 
most interesting spectacles in the high uplands, 
is a Sunday harvesting, here and there. I never 
saw this anywhere else ; and in this region it 
appears a remarkable exception to the general 
strictness of observance. This month of No- 
vember, was called by our Saxon ancestors, 
wind month ; and there are special winds which 
the husbandman has reason to dread, if the 
weather has compelled him to leave his oats or 
barley out on the uplands till now; and it 
seems to be granted among us that a genial 
day is not to be lost because it happens to be 
Sunday. 

I have said that this is the wind month of 
the Saxons. In some parts of this district we 
have a wind of our own ; on the signs of which, 
the husbandmen in certain valleys keep a 
careful watch. This is the celebrated local 
gale called the Helm wind, which comes to us 
over Cross Fell. The mildest breath of east 
wind ascending the fell which bounds us on the 
east, becomes cooled when it enters the cap or 
helm of the mountains, and rushes down to 
displace the warmer air of the valleys to the 
west. It roars fearfully in the fissures and 
ravines of the range; but the great conflict 
has to come. When it becomes rarefied by the 
warmth it finds at a certain distance down the 
slopes, it begins to rush aloft again, encounters 
the current from the west, discharges the 
moisture it carries on again reaching the cold 
region, and thus presents the appearance of a 
singular sky. The sudden cloud it emits (called 
the Helm Bar), seems pulled into wisps — ^in- 
deed, the whole heaven seems pulled into 
wisps-^y the contending currents. In the 
calmest weather, if it be growing colder, the 
husbandman casts a glance at the eastern 
heights, and is easy if all be clear. If, while 
not a breath of wind seems to be stirring, a 
little cloud forms on the ridge, and spreads 
north and south, he says ** the Helm is on," 
and dreads the event if he has produce out in 
the fields, or fruit left on his trees. Down 
comes the blast in a few minutes — ^here un- 
roofing a house, there whirling away a stack 
into the air, and scattering its contents far 
and wide, tearing up trees by the roots, blow- 
ing the astonished horseman from his saddle, 
and upsetting a laden cart into beck or ditch. 
The Bar sometimes opens, and discloses a 
stratum of higher clouds, perfeotiy motionless ; 
while fragments of itself are torn <^y and 
whirled this way and that in the opposing 
currents. It is said that this wind blows 
sometimes for nine successive days without 
a moment's lull ; by the end of whioh time, I 
should think those who live near its range 
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most be wellnigh distraoied, for its sound is 
that of a roaring sea. There is a high ave- 
rage of health in the valleys subject to the 
Helm wind ; but the ii\jury done to vegetation 
is great. People find their spirits rise, they 
say, under its invigorating influence, even while 
they see such grain as is out, and the last 
foliage of the year, turned black and beaten 
down by this cataract of air. 

Stranger tricks than these are played by the 
elements in a region like ours. Nature sends 
us spectres to scare the ignorant, and pussle 
the wise. Two persons, whose word no one 
would dispute, once saw on Souterfell, a man 
with a dog pursuing horses at so prodigious 
a rate, as to be altogether astounding; and 
not appearing for a moment only, but tra- 
versing the whole length of the mountain, dis- 
appearing at the further end. The witnesses 
agreed that the horses must have cast their 
shoes in such a gallop, and the man must have 
broken his wind, and died of the exertion ; so 
they went early the next morning to pick up 
the horseshoes and the man's body, if they 
oould find it They found nothing but a range 
80 steep, that neither man nor horse could 
traverse it at any pace. For a year this in- 
cident burdened their minds ; when twenty-six 
more persons were placed in their predicament 
of witnessing a wholly incredible thing. For 
upwards of two hours, and till darkness 
shrouded the fell, troops of horsemen were 
seen riding along the mountain side, in close 
ranks, and pretty rapidly ; and frequently the 
last but one in a troop galloped on to the Aront, 
and there put himself into line. Everybody 
knew that the thing could not be real. The 
snpposition which first presented itself was, 
that this was a refracted and multiplied image 
of some troop of horsemen, soldiers, or others, 
who might be riding somewhere within the 
range of the light. But it never could be 
ascertained that they were such ; and the 
length of time which elapsed, the two hours 
occupied by the passage of this equestrian 
host, would still have remained unaccounted 
for. The facts were formally attested by a 
sofficienoy of witnesses; and they remain to 
be explained. Similar appearances among 
our mountain districts, towards the close of 
the last century, were confidently pronounced 
by some pious persons, to be the rebuke of 
Heaven for our war with America. Others, 
however, thought we were rebuked enough by 
a more substantial instrumentality than these 
aerial armies. 

But to revert to commoner incidents of the 
ngion and the month, — ^now is the time to 
eigoy t&e last sweetness of sunny rambles be- 
fore looking for the sublimity of winter. The 
stillness of the woods is gone. Already the 



regular, alternate strokes of the woodmeB's 
axes are heard, succeeded by the crash and 
shock of the falling tree. In the ooppicea, tbe 
young men are cutting down the nnderwoocl 
which has stood its sixteen years — the oalc, 
ash, alder, birch, and hasel, which must noir 
be brought down for use. Little or no char- 
coal will be made ; for this wood is wanted for 
the bobbin-mill at Ambleride, where some of 
the Yorkshire and Lancashire mills are sup- 
plied ; and for hoops, which will find thdr way 
to Liverpool ; and for hurdles, and corals, and 
the peculiar kind of baskets, called twiUs. 
When we pass a dwelling which b blessed 
with an orchard, we may see the inhabitants 
busy collecting the last of their walnuts, and 
of Uieir apples, and of the damsons that purple 
the trees on which they grow. The voices 
sound cheerful from among the trees, whose 
yellow leaves come dancing down at eveiry 
shaking of the air. At regular intervals sounds 
the flail flrom within the bam. The fowls are 
exceedingly busy about the barn-door, while 
so much grain is scattered about; and the 
sparrows are on the watch for what they can 
get. A few more birds are lingering with as, 
flitting among the hips and haws in the hedges. 
If we wander on to the spring-heads, or stand 
to watch the flow of the beck among the stones 
in its channel, we may see the jerking wag- 
tails, now perching on a stone, and now ac- 
tually wading into the coldest water, in search 
of the maggots which they will never allow to 
become insects. If we wander further, and 
enter or coast any of the deer-parks of the 
district, we shall see the robin perched on 
some point of the paling, lettiug the pasang 
air ruffle the scarlet feathers of his breast; 
and if we look up into the belt of trees, our 
eyes are met by that somewhat pathetic si^t, 
the deserted nests among the leafless boughs. 
To the boy, this may be a gay sight, promising 
the sport of speckled eggs hereafter, and ftar- 
Uve cUmbing, and all the delights of birdnest- 
ing; but to older persons, it is a moumftil 
sight, reminding us of the hushed songs of the 
vanishing year. The wood-pigeons may, how- 
ever, be heard on calm days at this season; 
and also a much more remarkable sound, — 
the cry of the stag wooing the hind, amidst the 
thick-fallen leaves in the depths of the wood. 
If one mount higher, even to the ridges, 
while the calm Martinmas weather permits, 
we may come upon something as interesting aa 
anything the district can disclose, — an asag- 
nation of Science with Nature. In the wildest 
scenes of Nature, Science here finds a quiet 
field. A rain-guage is seen on the most deso- 
late spot of the least known ridge, carefully 
secured against the force of the gales. I know 
of five such ; and I have seen the aged shepherd 
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who has them in oharge, proceeding on his 
monthly round of Yifiitation. As I watched the 
tall old man with his staff, passing out of sight 
on the vast mountain slope, I thought that 
knowledge and wisdom were as appropriate 
and beautifiil here in the wilderness as any- 
where else on earth. These solitudes are no 
scene for the busy handiwork of man, in their 
toil for bread and convenience ; but neither are 
they a tomb *' where no knowledge or device is 
found." Alas I these words, sounding in one's 
mind at the very farthest point of a mountain 
ramble, carry one's imagination back to the 
dreary graveyard below, and the sick who are 
lying all round about it. There was little com- 
fort to be had by hovering about there, and 
asking how all went on. The mere sight of 
John Newton's house almost decided his fate, 
to my expectation, so foul was the stable-yard 
at the corner of his dwelling, and so did the 
oauses of unhealthiness abound in all its sur- 
roundings. Tet it startled me when the sur- 
geon told me that he thought he could not get 
through : ** I will not say that he cannot live," 
he declared, '*but I own I have no expectation 
of it" It was even so. Clear as his mind 
was throughout, quiet and tractable as he was 
in illness, so as to beguile his wife and fViends 
with hopes to the very last, he was cut off in 
his vigour, arrested In the midst of many 
schemes, removed from his tribe of nine chil- 
dren, whom he left destitute, and taken from 



us just when he had become the most important 
man in the place, to the general health and 
improvement. It was a heavy blow to many ; 
and the harder to bear, because there was no 
natural call to him to die thus early. But for 
such gross violations of the laws of nature as 
we are guilty of here, and in most places where 
men congregate, he would have been living 
now, and a great misfortune would have been 
saved to us all. The day of his funeral was 
most dreary. I went, though the rain was 
coming down like a waterfall. The procession 
was long ; for the club of Odd Fellows, to which 
he belonged, all attended, according to custom. 
I did not like the spirit-drinking on assembling, 
nor the levity of manner of some of the mem- 
bers, — encouraged, perhaps, by the obligation 
to attend firequent Minerals, as the brethren 
die off; but it was some comfort to know that 
by the rules of the Society, the widow and 
children would not be allowed to come to 
actual want. I saw the coffin lowered into the 
putrid hole dug for it, and watched the last of 
the train away, before I left the sodden church- 
yard, where he and I had agreed that it was 
murder to survivors, and a disrespect to the 
dead, to deposit more corpses. There I left 
him, with the wintry downpour splashing upon 
his grave. Since that, my other agent and 
comrade in sanitary matters, T. C, has sunk; 
and I hardly know where to turn next But 
such bereavements must quicken our seal. 
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Ban for a while I Fm tempest-toued to-day. 
Bar ont the sunshine. Let importunate life, 
Beating for ever with impatient band 
My sonl's closed portals, only rouse within 
Dim, dreary echoes. In a forest oalm 
Builds Sleep, the white dove. Ab a bird she rldee 
The lulled waves of the soul. To>day my thoughts 
Hunt me like hounds; the very prayer for peace 
Scares peace away; my senses, wide awake, 
Watch for the touch that thrills them; every sound 
Vails through the listening air unscabbarded; 
And if sleep eomes, *tis but a transient dream 
That flits betwixt me and the light of life, 
Alighting never. 

Oh, sweet chrism of Qod I 
Baptismal font firom whence our bodies rise 
Begenerate, cool wayside shadow flung 
Over the paths of toil, I am athirst ; 
Stnogthen me with thy strength! 



Lol where she stands, 
Sleep, the beloved, and mocks me with her beauty t 
Her hands lie olaqied around a lamp alight 
Burning fidnt incense; firom her lone unbound 
Dark robes trail silently; the poppies wreathed 
Above her temples, bursting, over^ripe, 
Drop with her motion. She is fair and calm, 
But dreams, like cherubs, with bright resUess wings, 
OUng to her sweeping robes. Let her draw near, 
Laying her dewy lips upon my brow, 
Twining me with soft movement In her arms. 
And then shall pass a fluttering through my sense, 
Lea^like vibration, and my soul, as one 
Who drifts out seaward, seeing the dim shore 
Receding slow, hearing the voice of waves 
Call to him fkinter, shall float guideless on 
Rooked into slumber; dream effacing dream, 
Thought widening around thought, till all grows vagne. 
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I.AAT or THB miT. dahul bakb, d. d^ ov autmwaut, raxAB. 



Mm LuoT HuLL» of Holly Springs, MissiMippi, a young lady of uncommon loreliness, when angnfed to be 
and with her splendid bridal dress all prepared, was, to the OTerwhelming grief of many, ont down, as a 
flower, frMh and sparkling with the dew-drops of the morning I 



8hs slumbeareth long I the young betrothed, 

All in her snowy Testure clothed : 

So soft, so tranquil is her sleep 

That all around dead silence keep; 

Say, do they fear to break her rest? 

Dare they not wake her to be blest? 

To ope her sparkling eyes and meet 

The glance of Iotc, so dear, so sweet? 

The bridegroom all impatience stands, 

Eager to wear the silken bands, 

Which bind him eyer to her side, 

His chosen, cherished, beauteous bride! 

The bridal robes lie ready there. 

To deck her loTely Ibrm and ftJr ; 

Why wakes she not to be arrayed ? 

Why should the bridal be delayed ? 

Alas 1 she ne'er will wake again. 

A dirge, and not a bridal strain. 

Swells through the hall, from whence a bride 

Should soon have issued in her pride ; 

A hearse stands ready at the gate, 

To bvar her off in solemn state. 

Away to her ancestral tomb, 

"With kindred dui^t to lay her bloom." 

Oh I scene of grief beyond compare I 

Nor skill, nor love, nor anguished prayer 

Oould stay the fell destroyer's power, 

Or put aside the fatal hour 1 

Most grievous is it to behold 

The shroud that beauteous form enfold I 

Those flashing eyes for ever sealed. 

Which so much life and love reyealed I 

The darling sister-petted child. 

On whom all ftuses ever smiled ; 

Bat ah I the stricken one of all, 



Vor whom unbidden tears must fkll. 
Is he, low bending o'er the dead, 
With whom his fondest hopes have fled! 
Behold his manly form, bent low, 
Omshed by the weight of speechless wool 
His bitter tears he may not hide, 
They &11 like rain-drops on his bride I 
Within those marble fingers pressed 
Upon her oold upheaving breast, 
Mark! the last gift his love bestows, — 
His trembling hand there placed the roaaf 
Ite broken stem, and drooping head. 
Meet emblem of the lovely dead : 
The last pale rose-bud of the year. 
The last sad gift to one so dear. 
How oft with smiles has she repaid 
The floral offering love hath made ; 
With blushing cheek, and laughter gaj. 
The language read of each bouquet; 
Now, wet with tears, in silence laid. 
This last, last offering love hath made I 
01 'tis a fearful sight to see 
Stem man like weeping infancy I 
Keen is the barb, and deeply driven. 
By which his fount of tears is riven ! 
Thou smitten one, all hearte must feel 
For grie( which God alone can heal I 
Lift up thy tear-dimmed eye, and see 
Him who on Calvary bled for thee ; 
Who wept with those who mourned while 
Nor now forbids fond nature's tear ; 
Not fh>m the dust afflictions spring. 
Oft sent our wandering feet to bring 
Back to the fold where peace and joy 
Alone are found without alloy. 
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(See Engraving.j 



Nov the chilly and moaning winter, 

Nor the flowery huntress spring, 
Nor the light of the long blue summer 

Such peace to my bosom bring, 
As the quiet and hasy autumn. 

When the woods grow dull and brown. 
And into the lap of the sonth-land 

The blossoms are blowing down. 
When all night long in the moonlight 

The boughs of the roof-tree chafe. 
While the wind, like a wandering poet. 

Is singing a moumftal waif; 
And all day through the eloud-armiefl 

The sunbeams ooquettishly rove, 
For then first my bosom enfolded 

This miniature of my Love. 

With eyes like the sorrowftil beauty 
Of vloleta buried in dew. 



And locks like the nat4)T0wn shadows 

With sunshine streaming through; 
Game to me a wonderful vision, 

Bnohanting my soul from pain, 
And gladdening my heart, as it never 

On earth shall be gladdened again. 
For away from life's pain and passkm 

And our Eden of love he went, 
Like a pale star softly fading 

From the morning's golden tent 

But oft when the front of the autunm 

Is bright with the summer beams, 
We meet in the solemn shadows 

That border the land of dreams. 
For seeing my woe through ttie btantj 

That hovers about him above. 
He pute frt>m his forehead the glasj. 

And listens again to my lova. 



eluded, from iCi sealed up eipreauoB, she 
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never meant to speak again on any occasion. 
But he did not see it, albeit that face waa 
wont to greet him with a smile when he came 
in, at nine o'clock, from his day's cheerful 
labour. So he unrolled his shirt sleeves, '* tip- 
ped back" in his chair, and drummed with his 
homy fingers'-ends on his wife's japanned 
work-box. 

" How can you make that noise, Mr. Skates, 
when I have had such a Aiss to get the baby 
to sleep?" broke out Mrs. Skates, giving to 
the cradle a more petulant jog than ever. The 
jog, more than the strumming, did wake the 
baby, and he set to screaming at the top of 
his lungs. Mrs. Skates frowned, and rocked 
and jerked him up higher on his pillows, and 
then turned him over, which several operations 
so surprised and incensed the baby, that he 
held his breath till his face grew red as a lob- 
ster, and then, after a few preliminary coughs 
and chuckles, there rattled out from his throat 
a tall volley of his indignation. 

*< There, Mr. Skates!" said his lady, re- 
proachfblly, as she mounted the baby on her 
lap, with a very unusual disregard of his ten- 
derness and juvenility. She could not make 
him sit, however, — he was too mad and stiff in 
the joints for that, and she could not keep him 
covered with his thin cradle-robe, for his saucy 
little pink feet flew about in as lively a mea- 
sure as if he had been capering to the merry 
music of a hornpipe. '* I've a good mind to 
spank him and done with it ! I would if you 
had not been so careless as to wake him up, 
when he has been ugly as he could live all the 
evening, and I have but just got him out of my 
arms, Mr. Skates ! Shut up your mouth, and 
go to sleep in one minute, James, or I'll come 
and trounce you till you don't know yourself!" 
continued the excited mother, in reply to a 
little voice that called <<Mother-r-r!" out of 
the bed-room. The threat silenced all but a 
stifled whining, which lasted only a little while, 
and then the baby had the whole field to him- 
self again. 

Mr. Skates was sorry enough to be the inno- 
cent instrument of so much trouble and con- 
fusion, 80 he made what amiable restitution he 
could, by whistling, singing, and performing 
sundry imitations of cats, dogs, cows, cockerels, 
&c., for the diversion and propitiation of the 
baby, till he finally relaxed his angry tearful- 
ness into a smile ; ftrom a smile he consented 
to the gratification of his fleshly appetite, and 
under such soothing influences, he was gradu- 
ally cheated into a deep slumber again. When 
the calm was sufficiently established to allow 
safely the inbreaking of a human voice, Mr. 
Skates ventured, in a low tone, to commence 
conversation again with his wife ; for his was 
the most social and chatty of dispositions. 



<* Did you hear me say I had made five dol- 
lars to-day, Katy ?" 

** Tea, I did," replied Mrs. Skates, without 
looking up. 

** Tou didn't say anything, and I reckoned 
you didn't hear," returned Mr. Skates, a good 
deal disappointed ; he hardly knew what tack 
would incline his wife to conversation. At 
length he said, 

''What is the matter, Katet I am afraid 
you don't feel well, — do you !" 

** Tes ; I feel well enough, but I don't feci 
happy," replied Mrs. Skates, and she had more 
than half a mind to cry outright ; — ^I think she 
would, but for the dread of another " toflsle" 
with the baby. 

<* What's happened ? Hare I done anything?" 
inquired the alarmed and simple-hearted hus- 
band ; and when Katy only answered with a 
sort of lingering, undecided "No," and her 
tears really began to start, his own were ready 
to start, too ; for he loved Katy with the whole 
wealth of his simple, unsentimental nature, and 
he never had seen her so evidently unhappy 
before. He drew nearer to her, and asked, 
softly and anxiously, — 

(* Katy, what is the matter ?" 

« I don't feel contented ! I want to be some- 
body, James !" sobbed Mrs. Skates, as she laid 
the baby back in his cradle, and covered her 
face with her apron. 

Ah, there is the mischief— the silence-the 
rough handling of the little one— the sooldisg 
of James to his slumber — all traceable to this. 
And the fire had been burning sometime in the 
heart of Mrs. Skates, the shoemaker's wife, 
before this outbursting of the flame— the spirit 
of discontent had been conquering and annex- 
ing territory inch by inch, till it possessed well- 
nigh the whole before it dared to plta^ ^^ 
standard on the outworks, and make its mark 
upon her face, and distemper her conduct and 
demeanour as a wife and mother. Mrs. Skates 
never treated her husband so coldly before— 
never disregarded so perseveringly the 8ud- 
stantial tokens of his worldly prosperity i» 
his laborious and indispensable camng--ne'«* 
threatened little James with such ignomiaio"* 
punishment before, and never, till thaterening, 
felt her hands so tingle to administer physical 
" suasion" to a babe of six months, if ^« ^ 
wayward and troublesome. Not at all u 
Mrs. Skates was this impatience and reproach- 
ftilneBs, for she was one of the most thrift »o 
loveable Uttle wives in aU the village. Tiue, 
in her girlhood, which was scarcely pM^t ^ 
had been an ambitious maiden ; and u ^ 
could have the choosing of her destinyt I ^^^ 
know as she would have married JamW .- 
the shoemaker ; for in personal app«»'*°^*' 
mental endowments, if they had been properJy 
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balanced, and in ambitious purposes, he was 
any distance behind her. If Mrs. Skates was 
accountable for ten talents, at a random esti- 
mate, her husband's reckoning ncTcr would 
haye stretched bejond fiye, in any state of the 
market, — and firom the dawn of her woman- 
hood, when she first began to take the lead 
among the Tillage girls, the notion inyincibly 
quartered itself in her head, that she was 
«bom to be somebody I" 

Mr. Skates had but a very little beforehand 
when they were married, and Katy's father 
could give her only the scantiest outfit, — but 
James was industrious and careful, and his 
wants were few and yery easily satisfied. His 
boots and shoes neyer ripped, and '* wore like 
iron,*' so of course they gaye entire satisfaction 
to eyerybody, and he had all the making and 
** capping" and <* specking" for miles and miles 
around. Indeed, so popular was he, that his 
patrons gaye him no time at all to idle away, 
eyen if he had been disposed to indolence. 
How could such commendable industry fail to 
insure success? And then he was entirely 
happy, — his dear Katy was merry as a lark 
aU the day long ; the light of her face, when 
she had done the housework, and came into 
his little shop with her baby or her sewing, 
was always l^e the entering in of a rainbow, 
so bright and joyful was it to look upon ; — the 
sound of her yoice, too, singing some liyely 
ur oyer her domestic labours or the cradle, 
oh, it was so sweet, it made him whistle more 
piercingly than eyer, and gaye him yigour and 
agility as he wielded his awl, or droye in the 
pegs, as if his good right arm had been a trip- 
hammer. And then he was so kind, and re- 
gardftil, and loying to Katy. Not a wish did 
he allow to go ungratified if it was within the 
compass of his ability ; not a moment did he 
eyer withhold his wallet when her hand waited 
for it, and not an attention he knew how to 
bestow did he eyer neglect. And Katy loyed 
him dearly when once she had Aiarried him, 
and become accustomed to his simple and un- 
presuming ways. Yes, she did loye him dearly, 
and she entered heart and hand into his plans 
for prosperity, and suggested many more from 
the stores of her superior calculation. She 
was yery happy, indeed, when the last cent 
was actually paid for their house and garden, 
and they could call it indisputably their own ; 
and her next ambition was to haye it repaired 
and painted straw-colour, with the ornamental 
addition to its neatness of pretty light green 
blinds. Gradually she became Uie mistress of 
a carpet for her parlour and best bedroom, 
and one article after another accumulated till 
her house was tasteftdly and suitably proyided 
'with ftimiture, — ^not tiie richest mahogany, 
and rosewood, and damask, to be sure, but 



such as comported with her means and her 
station. Long before all this came to pass, 
the matrons of the yillage, who had shaken 
their heads doubtfully oyer the promise of her 
giddy girlhood, declared themselyes *^ happily 
disappointed!" Katy had really *< settled down 
into a steady woman, and made a first rate 
housekeeper." Only they thought *< she was 
none the better for some of her high notions ; 
she dressed 'most too well and laid out 'most too 
much of Skates's earnings to fix up their house, 
when it would do just as well without, — theim 
did ; — and the money ought to be put at interest 
'ginst a rainy day ; — they might be sick or be 
burnt out — who could tell ?" 

Now it is not to be supposed that all this 
tendency to '*fix up," was wholly untraceable 
to the idea she had nursed from her chUdhood, 
that one was *'bom to be somebody," or that 
the deyelopment and growth of matronly yir- 
tues had eradicated the foibles which were in- 
terwoyen with the constitution of her mind. 
The luxuriance of the yirtues might haye oyer- 
topped the follies, if she had hated the follies ; 
but the truth was, their roots were deeply 
struck, and strong, and she was only waiting 
for the opportunity in the progress of her his- 
tory, to proye that nothing but the painful 
lessons of a seyere experience can destroy the 
interlacings of a false ambition — that kind of 
ambition which sees no loyeliness in its own 
pathway, no honour in the quiet and faithfU 
discharge of its own priyate, and, it may be, 
humble duties, nothing really desirable or satis- 
fying, unless it is stretched often into another 
and a higher sphere. 

Birs. Skates had a yery dear cousin and 
friend, to whose influence she readily submitted 
herself; although the unequiyocal tendency of 
that influence was to kindle up her discontent, 
and lead her mind to the reyolying of projects 
which alone she neyer would haye thought of. 
Oousin Sophronia Thompson, though a number 
of years Katy's senior, had always taken her 
greatly into fayour, and they had long sustained 
the most confidential and intimate relations. 
Sophronia was brought up a near neighbour to 
Katy, had learned the ** tailor's trade" in all 
its mysteries, and was maryellously endowed 
with a faculty at the " shears," the ** goose," 
and the << cabbage." Indeed, she prospered 
finely with the business, and made more at 
« custom work," or **jobB," than any of the 
girls; for she had such a talent at making 
garments look yery smooth and trim, in half 
the time others spent upon them ; and if they 
ripped when they came to be worn, why, she 
had the prescriptiye right of '*the profession," 
to harangue about <* unnecessary strains," and 
"miserable materials." 

By and by, Sophronia had a good chance to 
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go into a large, *'readj-made clothing esta- 
blishment" in the city, and with her upward 
tendencies — ^it seemed they almost ran in the 
family — ^here was an opportunity by no means 
to be neglected. She threw up her country 
business at once, and went ; and by her corre- 
spondence, she kept Mrs. Skates intelligent on 
erery branch of her success. What "sights" 
of money she made, and what "sights" she 
spent — how richly she dressed, how she wore 
a " goold" watch and chain, and had rings and 
pins and bracelets a plenty, to wear on all oc- 
casions, proper or improper — at any rate, to 
wear — what sights of grand people she tailored 
for, and, in fine, what a prime idea it was to 
be a tailoresB in the city, where " a body could 
be somebody !" 0, how these communications 
from time to time, albeit they were in defiance 
of ** orthography, etymology, syntax, and pro- 
sody," made Katy's heart flutter. She wished 
— ^how many things she did wish! But she 
seldom said anything to her husband about 
these aspirations; indeed, he neyer could be 
made to realize that the letters were of any 
interest at all ; so, by and by, he did not take 
the trouble to read them. But Katy read them, 
and feasted upon the fine things they described, 
and the genteel practices they explained. And 
when Sophronia at length wrote a letter on a 
"mourning" sheet, all bordered and sealed 
with black, to communicate to Mrs. Skates 
that Solomon Thompson, her only brother, was 
dead, and had left her five thousand dollars 
(the avails of his industrious peddling of mop- 
handles, washboards, and other " wooden- 
ware," together with the product of a fortu- 
nate speculation in eastern lands), and that 
she had quit tailoring for ever, and taken 
genteel boarding in one of the "genteelest 
boarden housen" in the city, and was going to be 
a lady, and nothing but a lady, for evermore, 
Katy Skates thought she would faint away with 
surprise and envy. 0, what a delightful thing, 
to have somebody die and leave so much money 
to one, and then be able to board out, in a 
genteel, city boarding-house, and do nothing 
in the world but wear rich clothes and finery, 
and be a lady! Katy bit her lips, and her 
heart throbbed impatiently ; and she had, in 
feminine parlance, "a good cry!" To think 
that Sophronia Thompson had stepped right 
up on such a pinnacle — the very pinnacle where 
she, all her life, had been longing to stand; 
and yet she was only a shoemaker's wife, and 
obscure at that! 0, it was humiliating — it 
was vexatious. What had she done to deserve 
it ? And then she cried again. 

But the letter did cast just a glimmer of 
light and hope upon Katy's future, dark and 
forbidding as it seemed. Cousin Sophronia 
promised — yes, there it was, in black and 



white, penned in scrawls unknown in the hia- 
tory of all chirog^aphy — she did promise to 
come and spend some weeks in the sunmier, 
with Mrs. Skates — it was all the fashion to go 
into the country in the hot season, and she had 
fallen, or rather riaen into such fashionable 
circles, it would pot do for her to neglect any- 
thing that other folks did ; so she was coaing 
in June or July, and how many things she 
should have to tell Katy ! Mrs. Skates felt that 
it would come next to being a city lady herself^ 
to have one for her visiter, and she began to 
weary of waiting for the expected honour. 

The occasion of the scene which opens my 
story, was the arrival that morning of a letter 
from Sophronia, full to the verj brim of gen- 
tility. Sophronia had actually gone to Sara- 
toga, in company with the << Hon. CaptaiD 
Powers, lady, and daughters," and she had cut 
out of the Saratoga newspaper, a notioe of 

their arrival at the great Hotel I Tea! 

there were their names, printed in the nevs- 
paper ! dear ! dear I what a blessed thing it 
was to have money, and "be somebody," so 
one could go to Saratoga in company with the 
" Hon. Captain Powers, lady, and daughters," 
and be of so much consequence as to be men- 
tioned in the papers ! Mrs. Skates thought it 
was a signal distinction ; and then Sophronia 
wrote, that the " Hon. Captain Powers^ lady, 
and daughters," had never done anything in 
their lives, and they were really the finest and 
fashionablest people in all the world — as rich 
as — nobody knows who ! and '' they made it a 
pint never to do anything." She wrote, "they 
made all sorts of game of folks that did any- 
thing ; for her part, she had done doing anj- 
thing, and had a'most forgot bow t" 

Poor Katy! how could she bind the shoes 
any more ! How could she do the 'housework, 
and the family sewing any more, lest she should 
some time, through Cousin Sophronia or some- 
body, come into the august presence of the 
"Hon. Captain Powers, lady, and daughters!" 
and then the stain and roughness of her fingers 
would disclose the disgraceful fact that she 
did tomething ! The more she meditated npoo 
Sophronia's letter, the more discontented and 
dissatisfied she became, and the more imps- 
tient and disgusted with everything about her. 
James was unhappy, and confined himself to 
his shop almost entirely, because Katy was 
never smiling and pleasant now ; the children 
behaved more troublesomely, and were more 
turbulent and vexatious, because mamma had 
done trying to amuse them, and was eten 
hardly gentle. The house must undergo so 
extra overturning, in expectation of Consin 
Sophronia, and everything in the parlour sod 
best bedroom was arranged and rearranged 
an incredible number of times, before tbcj 
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were jnat to Eftt;'8 mind; and thej ireTe not 
Alter all — for witli the ver; beet aspect she 
could give them, she feared they would not 
look genteel — and if the; did not look genteel 
in CouBiD Sophronift'e ejee, she irae undone 1 

At length MiflB Thompson, "late from Sara- 
toga," did arrive ; and saoh a qnantit; of bag- 
gage as the coach unloaded before Mre. Skates'a 
door, was a delight and pride to Eat;, and an 
tstoniabment to all the neighbonra who were 



oouaiH sopbbohia'b akkital. 

within the sphere of obeeTTBtion. The ladjr 
herself alighted, too— a rerj short, fat, florid- 
faced woman, gandil; dressed, with an article 
of jewelry hong on in every plao* where it 
could be made to bang — her dobc only ex- 
cepted ; and the reason of ili escape might 
poBubly be, that it was h remonelcMly after 



the ordcT of architectare denominated pug, that 
the discipline necessary to bring it into a jew- 
elable state, was too laborious for such sultry 
weather. All ooveredwithdast, and very stage- 
sick indeed was Hiss Thompson ; bat a few 
oups of Mrs. Skates's beat Toung Hyson tea, 
and seme salt fish, toasted btowo, with the 
accompaniment of ealad and vinegar, proved a 
panacea for that difficnlty, so that before bed- 
time she wae as voluble and commanicative a« 
even Eaty could desire. The next morning 
she unpacked her trunks and boxes, and dis- 
played to Enty's admiring eyes, the endless 
rariety of her finery. 01 there wore black 
dresses, and blue dresses, and red, and green, 
and purple, and pink, and white, and striped, 
and flgored, and pluded, and spotted dresses; 
and silk, and lace, and cashmere, and I know 
not how many sorta of shawls ; and ribands, 
and ficwers, and all varieties of showy and ex- 
pensive paraphernalia, which a woman like Miss 
Sophronia Thompson, a great, old-fashioned, 
gandj, full-grown butterfly, juBt burst out of 
ite husk; chrysalis, and lately an unnoticed 
worm — distinguished, moreover, by the honour 
of travelling in company with Che " Hon. Captain 
Powers, lady, and daughters," wonid be likely 
to transport about the country with her, es- 
pecially to a fashionable watering-place, or 
where the exhibition of it would eicite asto- 
nishment and envy. Poor Kat; '. How mean 
ber simple wardrobe began to appear, nice and 
tasteful and anitable as she had made it ! She 
felt very much morCifled that she really bad 
nothing St to put on, and she resolved to have 
some new dreseei. jnet like Sophronin's, imme- 
diately, BO she could ■' appear like somebody !" 
And how homespun hqiI euunlrified aeemed all 
her neighbours and acquaintances — good, ho- 
nest, common-sense people, even if they had 
not been to Saratoga in illustrious company— 
when Sopbronia dcHcribed tbe "splendid fokei" 
she had become familiar with in her travels 
and tarryings. And ofa, how small, and almost 
contemptible, appeared her cottage and its be- 
longings, a little while ago her pride, when 
her ambitious Imagination contrasted them 
with the samptaouB palaces Cooein Sophronia 
'Cpresented bereelf as having occupied I To 
aggravate her discontent, all the "splendid 
fokes" that Sophronia had seen, were Ho- 
nourable, or Doctor, or Squire, or Qeneral, or 
wore some such delicions and daitling title; 
in the estimate of vulgar minds, a sure and 
nnmistakeable evidence of greatness, and an 
almost certain passport to the deference of th* 
admiring circles which revolve abont sneb very 
equivocal, and. oftentimes, pnffball centres. 
They bewildered Mrs. Skates's unpractised 
mind, till she could no longer see the dis- 
tinction between folly and wisdom. 0! how 
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mean it would Bound, if she and her family 
should ever be so exalted as to go to Saratoga, 
to be announced in the papers as plain "James 
Skates, lady, and children!" If it was only 
Captain, or Squire, or Reverend, or even Cor- 
poral, anything but plain " James Skates, shoe- 
maker," she could possibly bear it. Besides, 
Sophronia declared she had not once seen a 
shoemaker in all her traTels :— one might have 
judged BO from the quantity of little jobs in his 
line she had been saying for Cousin Skates to 
be favoured with. "These kind of occupa- 
tions," she said, "had become very unfa- 
shionable, and had gone greatly into disrepute 
in genteel society." Such disclosures from So- 
phronia's oracular lips, were like piercing a 
sore and abraded wound with red-hot irons, 
when they fell on Mrs. Skates's sensitive ears ; 
every fibre of her foolish ambition and vulgar 
pride was galled and chafed to a painful ten- 
derness before, but this piece of unquestionable 
truth, from a source of such high authority, 
spurred her disquietude up to the point of 
action. 

Something must be done to escape from the 
inevitable disgrace and odium of labouring at 
such a disgraceful and odious business as shoe- 
making. James Skates should not be a shoe- 
maker any longer, nor Katy a shoemaker's 
wife ! "0 yes, to be sure, something must be 
done," said Miss Thompson; "it was a shame 
they were not getting above their neighbours, 
and looking up in the world, when Katy had 
natural abilities to make so much of an appear- 
ance, and cut such a dash in the city. Mr. 
Skates must be persuaded; and she guessed 
between them, they could manage it, as he 
was not the readiest with arguments or de- 
cision, in matters where the odds of logic were 
80 decidedly on the other side. Tes, Skates 
must be brushed up, and persuaded to go to 
the city with his family, board them at a hotel 
or boarding-house, and then engage himself in 
some employment which would furnish spending 
money — ^money was to be made so easy in the 
city. And then it would be so much more re- 
speetcMe than to burrow in the country, where 
one never was heard of, and shoemake for a 
living ! She herself would introduce them into 
the ' first society,* and bestow favours of that 
important kind upon them in such profusion, 
a lifetime would not be long enough to cancel 
the debt of gratitude they would owe her !" 

Katy and Sophronia " cut and dried" the 
whole affair, while Sophronia sat in the rock- 
ing-chair with her mits on, and fanned herself; 
and Katy ran about as if she had been put 
upon an extra pair of springs in every limb, to 
wait upon her. When it was all ready, and 
propped up on all sides with invincible argu- 
ments, Mr. Skates was cautiously and warily 



" towed in," to become the lion in the scheme ; 
while Miss Thompson and her cousin worked 
vigorously at the long arm, till all obstaclee 
were finally thrust out of the way. Indeed, 
such had been the silent effect of SophroniA's 
" continual dropping" about gentility and re* 
spectability, even upon a mind so slowly per- 
ceptive, and so absolutely commonplace as 
Mr. Skates's, that the difficulty of gaining him 
over to their side, was far less formidable than 
the ambitious cousins had anticipated. To the ' 
unconcealed surprise and consternation of aD 
his neighbours and friends, and in the Ttarj 
face of remonstrance, and forebodings of min, 
Mr. Skates did let his house and shop, and 
consent to emigrate upon uncertainties, to the 
great city — the great city, which stood out in 
alto relievo before the vision of his wife, like 
the veritable Paradise. To his praise, how- 
ever, be it spoken, it was not without many 
inward misgivings, and hours of almost tearfU 
reluctance, that he started upon such a wild- 
goose chase ; and*if his wife, who was the pole- 
star of his being, though now dangerously out 
of her true position, had not been on the wing, 
fluttering up almost out of his sight in the 
track of her foolish ambiti<m, the peacefdl 
scenes that had always encircled him, and 
bounded his desires, and the almost irresistible 
attractions of his pleasant labour, would hare 
won him back from his illusion, and left him » 
quiet, usefhl, and valuable citiien. 

These arrangements were very suddenly got 
up, and of course must be executed while at a 
fever heat, or they would be likely to fail, as 
Mr. Skates, though his neighbours had never 
called him " shifty-minded" before, might pos- 
sibly sicken pt the prospective change, and 
overturn the whole just on the very eve of ac- 
complishment. When Katy was so near the 
enchanted circle it would be death to be obliged 
to withdraw. Sophronia considerately pro- 
tracted her stay a week longer than she had 
at first meditated, to mind the children, and 
do some " light chores," to facilitate the prepa- 
rations which Mr. and Mrs. Skates were so 
busy and so animated in making. And when 
the "things" were nearly all removed from 
their places, and packed away into the cham- 
bers, and all the rooms began to look stripped 
and melancholy, and there began to be gloomy 
and ill-omened echoes shooting through the 
unAirnished apartments — echoes that would 
croak of desolation, and would sometimes 
strike like a knell on James's simple heart in 
spite of himself — ^in spite of the bustling and 
gleefulness of his triumphant little wife — ^in 
spite of the glare of Cousin Sophronia's fancy 
paintings, which she took care to hold up 
before him to the very last moment of her 
tarrying, — when matters were in such a train, 
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mad she had given the unsophiBticated aspi- 
rants all necessary directions, — quite a oata^ 
logne, by the way, — Miss Thompson took her 
departure, and in a few days Mr. and Mrs. 
Skates were ready to follow. 

Mrs. Skates was happy as a queen when 
they were all seated in the cars going to the city 
— the city at last ! — and when the coach drew 
Qp before the splendid entrance of a great 
oastle-like hotel, and the servants came out 
and overwhelmed them with attentions and 
services, and conducted them in as if they 
were indeed the Hon. Captain Somebody, and 
lady, she was quite bewildered with excitement 
and triumph. ** Let my neighbours sneer now 
if they will," thought Katy, as she tossed her 
vain little head, and sat down with a mixture 
of confusion, diffidence, and complacency, in 
the long, brilliantly illuminated, and magnifi- 
oent drawing-room. Oh, such a gorgeous car- 
pet, her feet fairly sunk in its plushy softness, 
as if she had been treading on a bed of fresh 
moss! Such luxurious fnmi^^e! — such dax- 
sling lamps and mirrors ! Whinner bewildered 
vision was struggling to take in all this gran- 
deur at one grasp, another sense carried in a 
throb of bitter mortification to her heart. 

''Name, sir?" said a servant to her hus- 
band, who was standing still with mouth and 
eyes wide open, looking about him in amaze- 
ment, trying to collect himself, and to decide 
whether he was in the body or out of the body, 
so like an unreal panorama seemed all that 
was around him to his simplicity. ** Name, 
sir?" politely repeated the servant, his face 
looking the personation of a subdued chuckle. 

<'0h, Squire James and Miss Skates I" re- 
plied Mr. Skates very audibly; and then, on 
second thought, as if something of the most 
absolute importance had been forgotten, he 
added, ** and the children, too, — ^put them in." 

The servant retreated instantly, and saved 
himself a hemorrhage, perhaps, by indulging 
his overcharged mirthfulness, and recorded on 
the book of arrivals for the morning paper, 
" James, Esq., and Miss Skates." 

Now Mr. Skates had been instructed — speci- 
fically instructed — ^to say, when his name was 
called for at the hotel, ''James Skates, Esq., 
lady and children," but his mind and memory 
were topsy-turvy with this dashing so suddenly 
into gentility, and no wonder he could not 
concentrate his ideas to a proper focus. Mrs. 
Skates felt badly about it, for she feared the 
whole city would be misled when they came to 
read it, and she thought best to have the mis- 
take corrected ; but she would consult Cousin 
Sophronia. By the time she had an opportu- 
nity to consult her oracle, however, the unfor- 
tunate edition of the paper had gone by, and 
everybody in the world but themselves had 



forgotten the announcement, if, indeed, they 
ever noticed it. 

It was already evening when Mr. and Mrs. 
Skates arrived ; Katy was very much excited, 
and cruelly exhausted — her cheeks burned like 
a fever, and her arms trembled with fatigue, 
as she tossed the baby hither htd thither 
to quiet him, and alternately soothed and 
scolded poor little terrified James. Mr. Skates 
indicated, as soon as he could collect his re- 
creant faculties, that they would like to engage 
board " for a spell, and see if they liked ;" and 
the landlord, whose keen eye was so familiarly 
educated to the mensuration of pretensions, 
and who could detect at a glance the spurious 
from the genuine coin, after some demurring, 
and some adroitly directed regrets that his 
house was so crcTirded he should not be able 
to accommodate the gentleman for a few days 
as well as he could desire, to all of which Mr. 
Skates obligingly replied " it was just as wal," 
he ordered a servant to conduct Mr. and Mrs. 
Skates to No. 150 1 

Oh what a journey it was, superadded to the 
day's weariness, to reach No. 160, and through 
what a labyrinth of endless halls, walled up 
on both sides by rows of green window-blind- 
looking doors ! and up, up, up what flights and 
flights of stairs, and round what numbers of 
corners I Katy felt as if . she should drop 
down, and Mr. Skates, whose good temper out- 
lasted everything, jocosely remarked to his 
baggage-laden conductor, "Wal, sir, if it's 
much further we'll stop in somewhere and 
rest. I hope when you get us up here you'll 
be sure to come and show us the way out 
again !" 

Poor Katy was sick enough by the time she 
reached her room ; and as she entered it, her 
thoughts would revert to her own bedchamber 
at the cottage home — vastly larger than this 
little hot " six by eight" enclosure — so plea- 
santly and commodiously furnished, and com- 
manding a view of such a green and flowing 
landscape from its windows ; here she could 
see from the one window, she knew not what it 
was, some great dark object, which gradually 
developed into the brick wall of a neighbouring 
building, and that bounded the prospect But 
she was too ill to care much that night, — ^her 
head ached violently, and spun round with 
dixziness, and all she could do was just to go 
to bed, sweltering and fainting, and leave the 
charge of unrobing and quieting the children to 
her husband. Mr. Skates thought the undertak- 
ing too hopeless to get down stairs and up again 
alone, so he went without his supper, and bathed 
Katy's burning forehead, and whistled and 
hummed the old home lullabys to the children, 
till all were uneasily slumbering, and then, as 
the noise in the streets died away, all but the 
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occasional rattle of a yehicle on the pavement, 
or the echoing tramp of a solitary footfall 
breaking in on the midnight hush of the city, 
and the lamps one by one flickered and expired, 
Mr. Skates too, his mind in a whirl, and his 
purposes and expectations all misty and intan- 
gible, com|)osed himself into a restless and 
half-watchful repose. Even that was broken 
ever and anon, by a sudden scream from one 
or both of the children, whose sleep itself was 
fritted away by the stifling heat of the small, 
close room, and the excitement and fatigue 
their own little frames were suffering. 

But they all rose quite as yigorous as could 
reasonably be anticipated, and novelty supplied 
abundantly the stimulus that otherwise would 
have been lacking. Mrs. Skates was some- 
what faint, and felt some disagreeable visitings 
of nausea now and then, but she managed with 
her husband's good offices, in matters pertain- 
ing to the toilet, to get herself and the children 
all ready in full dress for breakfast, some 
minutes before it was announced. When the ter- 
rific notes of the gong — it had a giant voice — 
were heard pealing and groaning and moaning 
and growling and howling through the long 
empty halls, affrighting the very echoes, such 
a chorus of unaffected terror as issued from 
the throats of the two young Skateses was ap- 
palling! Mr. and Mrs. Skates, too, were 
startled and alarmed, and thought at first that 
«all the wild beasts in the world were in despe- 
rate battle just outside of their own door, and 
the children shrieked as if every sense were 
but an inlet to the most excruciating torture. 
In vain did papa and mamma hush and hug 
and soothe and threaten after the cause of the 
alarm was ascertained ; every measure weighed 
tight as a feather in the balance with the fright 
and horror they experienced at the sudden ac- 
quaintanceship of this unearthly noise. The 
poor children refused to be comforted till it 
was too late for the regular breakfast, so Mr. 
Skates, lady and children, breakfasted alone. 

Cousin Sophronia was good enough to 
oome quite early, and spend all the morning 
with Mrs. Skates, congratulating her on having 
emerged from a living burial in the country, 
welcoming her to the unutterable delights of a 
dty life, and giving her lessons in gentility, 
while Mr. Skates went out into the street to 
look up some kind of '* genteel business ;" for 
he was made distinctly to understand, that 
none other would answer his purpose, though 
his simple ideas were at the lowest possible 
ends concerning the boundary lines between a 
genteel and an ungenteel occupation. But 
Sophronia assured him that such as he was in 
pursuit of was ** plenty as quails,'* and he 
supposed it must be of course, if he had only 
been sufficiently acquainted in the city to know 



where to look for it. Everywhere he inquired 
he was informed by the industrious and lAbo- 
rious business men, that **they did not keep 
the article," and he came to his hotel from his 
unsuccessful tour quite ^scouraged and dis- 
heartened. But he was soon called to forget 
his ill success in obtaining employment, by the 
necessity of preparation for dinner. Ck»iuiii 
Sophronia had apprised Mrs. Skates th&t 
** folks did not dress much for breakfast, bat 
dinner at hotels and fashionable boerdin' 
houses" was a great affair, and conducted 
with a marvellous display of state and cere- 
mony — that they must be dressed in their Tery 
best and gayest clothes, and be on the alert to 
« see just how other folks did," or coming from 
the country so fresh, they would be liable to 
some gross violations of dinner-table etiquette, 
and the *' folks would think so strange of it." 

Katy felt less apprehension for her own 
ability to manage than she did for her huab&nd 
and children. Mr. Skates was mortally awk- 
ward there wasno disputing, and the children 
would be most mRly to do as children always 
will — ^behave worst when they are put upon 
their bett behaviour — cry when it is indispen- 
sable they should be quiet, — seize upon tlungs 
they should let alone, and sometimes, by the 
simplest prattle, uncover family secrets it 
takes the practised ingenuity of parents to 
conceal — the plain-spoken little wretches ! 

Mr. Skates was sent to the barber to get 
himself shaved after the most approved fashion, 
and then he was trimmed out in his new suit 
of blue broadcloth, with his fancy silk vest and 
his new blue and white plaid neckerchief, and 
his white linen handkerchief shaken out of its 
neat folds, and stuffed with fashionable care- 
lessness into his coat pocket, by Sophronia's 
own competent hands. Indeed, he looked very 
much dressed up, and you would hardly have 
suspected his occupation but for the peculiar 
stoop in the shoulders craftsmen of his calling 
are apt to acquire, and for certain dark- 
coloured and very incorrigible labour-lines and 
calluses on his hands, which perseveringly re- 
sisted all the influence of soap and sand which 
could be brought to bear upon them. Honour- 
able labour-lines and calluses they were, too ; ' 
he was in no danger of losing the good opinion 
and respect of any whose respect and good 
opinion were worth preserving, for these ; he 
might be, for suffering himself to be persuaded 
to blush for them, to be coaxed, and not very 
reluctantly, into his present apish and incon- 
gruous transition ! 

Katy Skates robed herself in her new change- 
able silk, flounced and resetted in the skirt, 
and decorated about the low neck and short 
sleeves in the very latest style. Her hur 
shone and waved and curled delioioosly, her 
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Bjea spukled, and her aheeka glowed lilt* 
rotes ; and if she had been going to Sgnre &t 
K magnificeDt entertainment on some great and 
fecial oocuion, by invitation f^oni on afflnent 
boat, aha would hare looked not onlj suitably 
bat beautifull; habited ; for Mrs. Skates was 
really handsomer in peraon tliau many re- 
nowned beaatiea who make conaiderBble sen- 
sation in the world. Moreover, to set off her 
oharnis etill more effectiially, Couain Sophro- 
nia — obliging soul '. — had been ao good as to 
loan Mrs. Skates a very gay bracelet and 
bcoooh, with great glaring, hot-looking purple 
ftonea in them, and a chain fVom whieh dan- 
gled a gold pencil. And when theae were alt 
Sied on in thnr places, and Katy looked in 
tlie mirror to see herself, she was seoaibte of 



a glow of real admiration, and her little Tain 
heart swelled with pride and satisfaction. 1 
am Sony her pride and aatisfaetion had no 
nobler groundwork to base themaelTes upon! 

Mr. Skatea, I need not say, admired her too, 
and could hardly forbear Idsaing her, as if he 
were a loTer, or she a bride. 

The horrible notes of the gong were at 
length heard gmiabliDg along through the balls. 
This time the children only tamed pale, and 
clung oloaer to their parents, with their eyes 
stretched open, staring wonderingly. Mr. Skates 
carried the baby, and Mrs. Skates led James and 
hung on her husband's arm, till, with a crowd 
that kept swelling all the way from " No. 160" 
down, they found themseWes Boating into the 
apacioos dining-hall , of the hotel ; and some- 



how, tbey hardly realized how, they were 
seated at the table. ETerything was new and 
strange. Mr, Skates innocently stared at tiie 
services and ceremonies he could not under- 
atand, and Mrs. Skates increased and made 
manifest her oonrosion, by trying to appear at 
ease, and accustomed to it all. The " great 
towel" laid by his plate Mr. Skates had no use 
for, with a good white handkerchief in his 
pocket, ao he " doubled it up," and put it be- 
hind him, to keep it oat of Uttle James's 

That hopefnl young "soion" opened the 



table scene by being vastly troublesome. He 
refliaed to be seated on his father's knee, and 
clamoured bravely for his " high chair." Mr. 
Skates's argumente for some time ware of do 
avail, bat at length he sooceeded in persuading 
his amalt bat resolute antagonist that "they did 
□at have high chaira here in the city," and he 
most eithe^e good, or be sent to No. IGO to 
gtay alone. James surrendered ; but as soon aa 
he was fairly settled in his place, and had looted 
a long inquieitiTe stare into the faces of th» 
company on tbe opposite ride of the table, h* 
seised a silver fork tliat lay by his fatlier'* 
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plate, and began raking it over his oheeka and 
Mb protruded tongue. 

•<What*B this, pa? what's this thing?'* he 
inquired, holding it still more fast, while his 
father attempted to take it out of his deter- 
mined grasp. 

** You mustn't meddle with it — ^let it alone, 
James. It looks some like a spoon!" replied 
Bfr. Skates, forcing it away from the little 
hand, and laying it down on the cloth. But 
James, with the children's universal license to 
nusbehave on the most important occasions, 
instantly took it up again, and began ringing 
the elegant champagne glass which a senrant 
that moment presented to a gentleman who sat 
next 

<' We han't got no such 'poons to home, have 
we, pa ?" interrogated the youngster. 

"Ah, James 1" interrupted Mrs. Skates, who 
had had more than she could do thus far to 
keep her borrowed finery out of the hands and 
mouth of the ustonished baby, '*Ah, James; 
what did I tell you ?" 

<< You said you should trounce me if I wasn't 
still," confessed the child, rapping his head 
with the fork, and making it do the service of 
a comb in frizzling up his nicely-smoothed hair. 
But the memory of the threat silenced him for 
a few minutes, while a fiery-red blush of three- 
fold mortification, suffused the before glowing 
cheeks of his exasperated mamma — ^mortifica- 
tion that her son had exposed his ignorance of 
the purposes for which silver forks are used — 
that he should disclose so publicly, and without 
remorse, the unfortunate and disgraceful fact 
that he was a stranger to such luxuries at 
home, and lastly, that he should be so explicit 
in his delineation of her peculiar mode of 
family discipline ! 

But Mrs. Skates's cheeks tingled worse and 
worse, and her forehead burned hotter and 
hotter, when she heard her unsophisticated 
spouse remark to a waiter who handed him a 
well-filled plate. 

** Thank'ee, thank' ee, sir, but you've loaded 
'most too heavy of that ; I can't eat all this 
and taste of all them other sorts, too. I see 
you've got lots back there yet !" Mrs. Skates 
set her satin slipper hard down on Mr. Skates's 
boot, under the table, telegraphing that he 
was guilty of something, he hardly knew what ; 
but^ it made him silent, and left her to blush 
and flutter at the impertinent smile she saw 
running from lip to lip on the other side of the 
table, — a cruel but very common way of ex- 
posing the real vulgarity and grossness of 
mind which would pass itself for high breeding, 
and a contempt for what, by a kind of false 
comparison, appears unrefined or uncultivated 
in the manners of others, 
lattle James by this time had reoovered from 



the shock he had experienced from the recol- 
lection of what was in store for him, if he 
'* wasn't still," and he found his curiosity waa 
by no means satisfied concerning the new 
things that were about him. He proceeded 
with his investigation by seizing a *<bni of 
fare," which the nearest neighbour had just 
laid down. 

<< What's this, pa?" he inquired, bringing 
the smooth, clean paper into contact with hie 
greasy mouth. It was a fixed habit of Master 
James's this, of introducing everything to the 
acquaintanceship of his facial orifice, whether 
said orifice was in receiving order or not. 

''I do' know, child ; let it alone, and hand 
it right straight back to the gentleman — It's 
his'n," replied Mr. Skates, getting not a little 
impatient with his son's inquisitiveness. 

<<But what is it,^pa?" persisted James, 
pouting and scowling that the dawning of his 
curiosity should be so cruelly repressed. 

** I do' know, I tell yon ; it looks like a little 
newspaper abotfl vittles. Now hold your 
tonjgue!" retorted Mr. Skates, as he took tlie 
soiled paper out of James's hand, and admi- 
nistered a box on his ear sufficiently expressi-re 
to set him snivelling. 

This scene of course added to the amusement 
of the gay young people across the table. They 
discoursed very audibly about ** Jonathans,*^ 
and ** bumpkins," and ''country animals," and 
one young woman, more bold and vulgar- 
souled and ill-bred than her companions, 
though her face was royally beautiful, and her 
voice as soft and sweet as the song of a siren, 
and her diction, even in rude sarcasm, as 
polished and musical as the diction of an 
orator, called quite aloud, ''Waiter, do give 
me that little newspaper about vittles !" Her 
party joined in the joke with boisterous merri- 
ment, and poor Katy, instead of feeling honest 
contempt, rejoiced that her baby screamed just 
then, for even an uncomfortable and annoying 
circumstance relieved the bitter confusion of a 
consciousness that she and her well-meaning 
husband were the unfortunate objects of such 
unprincipled ridicule. 

" That's what we call a bill of fare, munik, 
not a newspaper," replied the waiter, obsequi- 
ously, placing the paper in her fair hand. He 
had a kind heart, and he saw the game she 
was playing on those whose manners were a 
thousand times better than her own, though 
perhaps they had not been trained like herself^ 
to all the usages of conventional etiquette ; but 
they did the best they knew, the very best, and 
she thought to turn their very honesty and 
simplicity into ridicule. 

"Oh, I understand, sir I" retorted the dis- 
concerted beauty, a flush of indignation mount- 
ing to her very temples, that a servaiit should 
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dare to presume her ignorant; ''your expla- 
nation is unnecessary, quite," but litefore she 
coul^ deliver the rebuke she meditated, the 
offending waiter was out of hearing on the 
other side of the hall. 

Mrs. Skates now began to hope that her 
sufferings for this once were at an end, but 
scarcely was the baby quieted, when James 
caught hold of the chain that depended from 
his mother's neck, and inquired with the most 
proYoking innocence, "Whose is this, ma? 
Tain't yours, is it ? Cousin Throny lent it to 
you ; didn't she, ma ?" 

<*Sh-h-h, James!" fretted Mrs. Skates. I 
think at that moment she would have eigoyed 
the "trouncing business" right heartily I It 
was too vexatious that he should expose what 
one felt the keenest anxiety to conceal — the 
fact that she was really glittering in "bor- 
rowed plumage I" 

" ShaU you wiiip me, ma ?" pursued the little 
wretch, taking alarm from his mother's severe 
expression, and cowering down in the chair 
behind his father, where he had .been stand- 
ing ; while that uncomfortable and embarrassed 
worthy was trying to clear his pll^te of its con- 
tents, and at the same time working indus- 
triously to kftep the perspiration from streaming 
in rivulets over his face. James managed to 
entertain himself in iiis new silnation with his 
own perpetual chatler, vid with scrq^hing the 
chair with his fork, till the meal was finished. 
0, how glad were Mr. and Mrs. Skates when 
that event happened I Poor Katy felt that her 
little No. 150 would be an asylum, indeed, she 
was so thoroughly disconcerted; and Mr. Skates 
felt that he should never desire to dine again 
as long as he lived ! Visions of his own quiet 
and social table at the forsaken home danced 
through his mind with a kind of tantaliiing 
mockery; and then the precious absence of 
ceremony there! Sick, indeed he was, of so 
much ceremony, that " he didn't know nothing 
what they meant by !" He would have relished 
a thousand times better Katy's very poorest 
" washing-day hash," done up in "pot-skim- 
mings," than those elaborately served viands, 
and their multitude of French gastronomic ac- 
companiments, and "fieel so all shook-up in 
his mind," as he declared he had done at this 
first city dinner. 

Mrs. Skates comforted herself and her hus- 
band with the hope that they should get used 
to it pretty soon — they should observe how 
others did, and Cousin Thompson, accomplished 
as Bhe was, would give them rules to help them 
OQ in the acquisition of city manners. The 
little lady, tormented as she was with the 
dinner-experience, really argued herself into 
the conclusion that in a little time these an- 
noyances, which had seemed so intolerable to- 



day, would become, by habit, very agreeable ; 
at any rate, it was " genteel," and that would 
offset everything. 

Mr. and Mrs. Skates remained at the hotel 
nearly a week, and every day they eigoyed 
less and less, though they tried to persuade 
themselves it was more and more. At that 
time. Cousin Sophronia advised them to make 
a fuss " about their room ;" it was so far off, 
and so hot, and so small, and so inconvenient, 
every way, except for a single lodger to spend 
the night in — true, every word of it; and if 
they could not be afforded a handsome parlour, 
with bedroom adjoining, and the use of a ser- 
vant to mind the children at dinner, and all 
for the same price, she counselled them to 
"threaten the landlord.roundly that they would 
leave, and trumpet the accommodations he gave 
togentlefokes!" 

Sophronia was an oracle. So Mr. Skates 
complained and threatened accordingly, with- 
out at all alarming the imperturbable landlord, 
^grumbled bitterly at the bill for board and 
extras he very coolly presented, and took board 
in a private house, "genteel," to be sure, but 
more economical, and with fewer b^ar^ers than 
thronged that splendid and renowned hotel. 
Moreover, Mrs. Skates infomfed some of the 
ladies at the hotel, on whom she had intruded 
a speaking acquaintance at table, in the draw- 
ing-room, and elsewhere, that a removal would 
greatly commode her husband's business, 
which she represented as requiring the strictest 
promptness, and the closest attention. She 
wondered that none of the ladies were curious 
enough to inquire where or what was her hus- 
band's business. If they should ask her, So- 
phronia had instructed her to say " he had an 
office in — what's the name of the street, now — 
really it had slipped her memory!" To be 
sure, he had ah ^* office !" He had, after much 
trouble and delay-, succeeded in obtaining the 
" office" of factotum in certain very popular 
Paguerrean rooms, with wages ruinously un- 
equal to his expenses — such wages as would 
have seemed contemptible in his prosperous 
and palmy shoemaking days ! those days 
when he was a sane and reasonable man, and 
his wife a sane and reasonable woman. But 
he was beyond that now — ^yes, indeed! any 
distance beyond it! And Mrs. Skates — ^why, 
she was forgetting marvellously fast that she 
had ever been a mechanic's lady, and if she 
kept on improving under her new tutelage, as 
rapidly as she had this first week of city life, 
very soon would she forget she had ever been 
so unpardonably vulgar as to live in the country 
and work! 

At the new boarding-house, the ladies seemed 
very ladylike, and the gentlemen very gentle- 
manly, and entirely devoted to business. Mrs. 
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Skates was glad of that, for she would not have 
her husband appear busy, and drudging early 
and late, when all the rest of the family were 
taking their ease. It would be a shame to be 
industrious if others were idle, according to 
her false logic. Hers was a mind that could 
hardly have grasped Miss Bremer's beautiftil 
sentiment, that <' prayer and labour ennoble 
the human mind." But if the gentlemen were 
employed, the ladies were, or seemed to be, 
yery much at leisure; they walked out, and 
rode out, and went calling, promenading, shop- 
ping, or sight-seeing, just as inclination, and 
that unsatisfied restlessness which certainly 
attaches itself to a dronish idleness, dictated. 
Those that had babies, could leave them with 
the nurse, and those that hadn't, were of course 
the quietest, happiest, and most contented la- 
dies alive I 

Now Mrs. Skates, with all her weakness, 
was a true mother — she loved her children 
dearly ; and if the finger of sickness had but 
touched them, she would have been a very 
pattern for anxiety and devotedness; and if 
she had been called to array them for the 
coffin, and bury them out of her sight, I think 
she would have been inconsolably broken- 
hearted with her deep and overwhelming sor- 
row. But situated as she was now, she did 
find them a most intolerable yoke upon the 
neck of her gay dispositions. There she must 
stay with them, night and day, shut up in her 
own room, or in the drawing-room, where they 
were wretchedly noisy and mischievous, and 
kept her coaxing and beseeching all the time. 
She had learned that it was very ungenteel 
and undignified to scold children ; and she had 
discovered, likewise, that family discipline in 
the polite circles to which she aspired, was 
very much at a discount; so Master James 
was very rapidly falling in with his mamma's 
new principles, and gettiug the "upper hand," 
despite of the private *'trouncings," and simi- 
lar admonitions, Solomonic, he experienced 
every now and then. 

This confinement with her little ones, was 
Mrs. Skates's greatest grief; everything else 
went on swimmingly, and quite to her mind. 
The only alternative was to fancy herself so 
well acquainted with the ladies of the family 
in a little while, that she could venture to ask 
the loan of a servant or nurse, to watch her 
children, by Miss Thompson's suggestion ; and 
since she scarcely knew whether the compliance 
was stately or ill-natured, and Cou»n Sophro- 
nia said it was no matter, if she only secured 
the accommodation, as the weeks passed on, 
and the attractions became more and more 
inviting without, Mrs. Skates and her children 
became positively so much an annoyance, that 
two or three funiliefl took board elsewhere, t 



particularly on that account, greatly to Mrs. 
Skates's inconvenience ; for their servants h&d 
been such a relief to her, when she could sii&- 
ceed in begging their services. 

This circumstance was a serious drawback 
upon Mrs. Skates's shopping and promenading 
propensities ; for there was but one family left 
who had children, and there were so many of 
these— only y?oc, to one poor, little, jaded Irish 
nurse, and general family factotum — that Mrs. 
Skates at first felt some natural compunctions 
about imposing two more fractious, testj, tur- 
bulent boys upon her. And for some days she 
really did resist all Cousin Sophronia's solici- 
tations to go here and there, to see this, that, 
and the other, to attend this or that drygooda 
auction, or jeweller's sale, where they *' had 
broke, and things were going cheap as dirt, 
and cheaper — and as they were so cheap, she 
must go and buy, whether she needed them or 
not — she would some time, if one didn't then, 
and there never would be such a chance again !" 
This kind of sophistry had persuaded Mrs. 
Skates, tall her husband's ** wallet" had begun 
to grow mighty thin, and like a famine, com- 
pared with its plump and generous condition, 
when he was an honest, industrious shoemaker, 
making, not seldom, '^*Qve"4ollar8 a day, good, 
clean cask!" His wages now, did not begin 
to meet what hii wife found she mtat spend for 
dresses and shawls and jewels, since she- had 
come out such a fashionable lady. Her wardrobe 
and her milliner's and mantua-maker's bills 
made ujp a round sum for her husband to pay, 
which made Mm very uneasy and unhappy, 
though he said nothing to Katy but what he 
could support such expenses, she seemed to be 
ei^oying it so ^Mf: How could she, when 
he was drudgihg at- a * menial business, and 
growing pale with" his' anxiety every day ? 

And thus three months elapsed, and the 
time approached for the presentation of the 
quarter's bills. The weather began to grow 
cool, and the "autumn colours" to be put on ; 
and of course Mrs. Skates and her children 
must be put into " autumn colours" too. Here 
were new expenses to be met; and then the 
evening amusements began to thicken; Mrs. 
Skates was infatuated to go, and she must go 
in full dress, too, as other folks did. And one 
evening she began to talk to Mr. Skates quite 
seriously about the necessity of a servant to 
take care of the children ; she was obliged to 
be gone so much, and to receive so much com- 
pany ; and she reproached Mr. Skates that he 
never went with her anywhere, as other hue- 
bands did ; to which he replied for the first 
time, that " he could not afifbrd it!" 

<' Can't afford it I well, that sounds pretty, 
Mr. Skates ; making money as you are ! GomCt 
you shall go to-night with Cousin Soph and me 
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to the Opery. She told me there is to be some- 
thing splendid to-night from the Broominbaohs 
and Oharlotties, I belioTe she called 'em. It 
won't do to miss hearing such splendid singing 
really, Mr. Skates!" 

Now Mr. Skates had no artistic genius 
whatoTcr in the matter of a judgment of the 
musical performances of Blumenbach and the 
Signora Carlotti, — ^he would hare been much 
better entertained with a grinding organ, or 
the ''nigger songs" of the Ethiopian Sere- 
naders, and might hare taken some sense of 
those, compared with any distinct enjoyment 
he might expect from the most divinely exe- 
cuted opera ever performed on the boards of 
a theatre. Alas 1 how many who would pass 
for the intelligent worshippers of such music, 
and who clap and "encore" without mercy, 
are exactly in this predicament ! 

Mr. Skates replied to his wife's invitation 
Tery decidedly indeed, and in a tone not a 
little surly, that '' he couldn't go, and wouldn't 
if he could ; and as to a nuss, she might nuss 
her own children, for he wouldn't get one, nor 
no sich a thing ; so she needn't say any more 
about it." 

With this unprecedented piece of ill-nature, 
and surprising decision for him^ Mr. Skates 
rose and left his astonished wife, slamming th6 
door powerfully togetiier . behind him. She 
hardly knew what to make of it, but she was 
resolved to go. Just at this crisis Cousin 
Sophronia appeared, to help her out of any 
dilemma she might chance to be in. 

'* What aUs Skates ?" ejaculated Miss Thomp- 
son ; *< I met him in the hall just now, and he 
looked as red in the face- as a blood beet I 
Guess you have been into a little bit of a /aw 
about something, Katy t" ' 

" Not a word, only I laughed because he 
said he couldn't afford to go to the Opery," 
replied Katy, looking a good deal disconcerted 
and troubled. « And I don't see as I can go, 
Sophronia,— -what can I do with my children ?" 

"Oh, hang the children 1" elegantly re- 
sponded Miss Thompson. "If Skates won't 
go, make him take care of them, or ask Mrs. 
Boyd for her Irish g^l." 

" I have asked her so much," hesitated Eaty, 
"and she grows so cross about it." 

" Never mind that, if you can get the girl," 
returned Miss Thompson. " Run and ask her 
now, and I'll see to the brats while you are 
gone." 

Mrs. Skates very reluctantly started on her 
unpleasant mission, and met Mrs. Boyd in the 
hall. Mrs. Boyd imagined her errand, and 
looked threateningly, but Mrs. Skates was so 
intent on the Opera she resolved to persevere. 

"Could you let Biddy watch my children 



just a little to-night, Mrs. Boyd, while I am 
gone to the Opery with a friend ?" 

"No, madam, I could not," returned Mrs. 
Boyd, in a very exasperated tone. " You have 
imposed on my good nature, Mrs. Skates, till 
I am wholly out of patience, and you need not 
come to me for any more such favours, unless 
you wish to be refused, madam. If you want 
your children taken care of you may hire 
somebody to do it ; — I should expect my family 
to go to rack and ruin if I went gadding about 
as much as you do, Mrs. Skates ; and if you 
understood what belonged to your station, or 
even to common propriety, you wouldn't be 
seen doing it, madam!" Mrs. Boyd's black 
eyes flashed like the eyes of an angry cat, as 
she discharged herself of such a petulant and 
unlady-like speech, and she turned on her heel 
and closed her door in Mrs. Skates's face. 

"I will take care of your. little ones, Mrs. 
Skates ; you may leave them with me," said 
Mrs. Morrow, an elegant and highbred woman, 
whose rooms were, in the neighbourhood, so 
that she had heard Mrs. Boyd's indignant re- 
fusal to oblige Mrs. Skates for the twentieth 
time, perhaps, with her " small servant ;" and 
though she could not commend the course Mrs. 
Skates chose to pursue, in imposing the trouble 
of her children so frequently on her neigh- 
bours, her heart was far too kind and generous 
not to relieve her of the present embarrassment, 
even at a personal sacrifice. 

"I am very much obliged to you, Mrs. Mor- 
row," replied Mrs. Skates, tears of vexation 
standing in her eyes. " I shall be very glad 
to leave them with you, and shall feel much 
safer about them than if they were in wtm 
people's care." 

Had Mrs. Skates understood true politeness, 
she would have thanked Mrs. Morrow, without 
afflicting her with two such restless children 
for a whole evening, especially as that lady 
was quite unused to the noise and mischief 
they made, and had no servant But Mrs. 
Skates wanted to go out, and she was selfishly 
willing to avail herself of anybody's good 
offices, more particularly since Mrs. Boyd had 
treated her so rudely, and rebuked her so 
sharply. So she sent the children very early 
into Mrs. Morrow's apartment, and, with So- 
phronia's assistance, prepared herself for the 
Opera, indulging, meantime, in a variety of in- 
vectives towards " that snarling woman, Mrs. 
Boyd ! Did you ever, Sophronia !" Of course 
Sophronia " never did," and strongly advised 
her less subtle cousin to " come up with her, 
any how !" 

>Irs. Skates did not eigoy the evening so 
much as she had expected, — ^there were some 
pangs in her heart which militated sadly 
against her ezgoyment — the manner in which 
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her husband had left her, Mrs. Boyd's rude- 
ness, and other nameless things, quite dlTerted 
her from the notice she meant to take of the 
new dresses and dashing people she should 
see. Sophronia was coarsely hilarious, and 
rallied Mrs. Skates on her ** mopiness ;" but 
Mrs. Skates was glad when she could go home. 
It was past elsTen, however, and, when she 
entered the hall leading to her room, she heard 
both her children screaming piteously, and a 
soft Toice trying to hush and soothe them. 
When she opened the door of her own chamber 
she was almost transfixed with surprise. There 
was Mrs. Morrow carrying the baby about in 
her weary and trembling arms, her face flushed 
with the fatigue she had suffered ; Mr. Mor- 
row trotting little James in his night-gown, 
and poor Mr. Skates pacing the room with his 
handkerchief to his eyes, convulsiTely sobbing. 
'* What on earth it the matter ? I'm scared 
to death I" shrieked Mrs. Skates, almost in 
hysterics. The two children both screamed 
louder than oyer at sight of their mother, and 
were only pacified when she had them both in 
her arms. 

** What it the matter t** again groaned Eaty, 
ready to faint with alarm. « Husband — dear 
Mrs. Morrow, do tell me ?" 

** Tour husband is in some trouble, madam," 
replied Mr. Morrow, kindly; «I presume he 
wUl like best to explain it to yon alone. Mrs. 
Morrow, shall we withdraw, if we can be of no 
farther sendee T" 

Mr. and Mrs. Morrow retired, and then Eaty 
tearAilly threw her arms around her husband's 
neck, and begged to know what had happened 
to occasion so much distress. Amidst tears 
and choking sobs, Mr. Skates informed his 
lady that scTeral yery heayy bills had that 
eyening been presented to him from their 
hostess, jewellers, merchants, &c., and that he 
had nothing to pay one of them with ; he had 
taken up his wages three months in advance, for 
her pocket-money, and his employers had called 
him an extravagant knave, and ref^ed to trust 
him, or to employ him any longer. He was a 
ruined man, and ** he wished to the mercy he 
had never been wheedled to the city by a couple 
of crasy critters I" 

Eaty was very much shocked, and her tears 
flowed profusely. But she said she knew So- 
phronia would lend them the money to meet 
this emergency, and then they would begin 
again, and go on nicely. Mr. Skates wiped 
his eyes, and declared he wouldn't begin again, 
not there ; if he could get out of thit scrape, he 
would go home to his business, and be a man 
again. Mrs. Skates pouted resolutely at that. 
She would not go back into obscurity — ^indeed 
she wouldn't, — after once getting foothold in 
genteel life; to which Bfr. Skates responded 



that '' she would go, or he'd quit her, and Am 
might take care of herself." 

Poor Eaty cried all night, and in the moni- 
ing she hastened to Miss Thompson's boarding 
place, to tell her of the unfortunate poeition 
her husband was in, and ask her for the cask 
to help them out of their unexpected difficulUes. 
Miss Thompson looked like a thunder^clond. 
« Don't come to me, Mrs. Skates !" she snarled 
out. " This is really a pretty coming out at 
the little end of the horn I Why didn't yo«i 
count the cost before you went into such extra- 
vagance, to see if you could weather it ? I 
haven't a cent to spare for nobody. I lent all 
I had to the Hon. Gapt. Powers, and he has 
run away, nobody knows where, and left me 
only my clothes, the old rascal ! Oh, if I could 
only .catch him I'd mince him up, indeed I 
would 1" 

It was very evident that Bliss Thompson 
either could not assist Utem, or was not in the 
mood to do it if she could. The story was true 
that the ** Hon. Gapt" had persuaded her that 
three thousand dollars would be as safe in his 
pocket as it would be in a bank, and a great 
deal safer, besides yielding her an enormous per- 
centage. He had squandered the whole sum 
in '* riotous living," and now that his creditors 
began to clamour and threaten, the ''Hon. 
Gapt." had made a precipitate and inglorious 
retreat Sophronia was bankrupt ; — ^her whole 
fortune that she was going to be a lady for 
ever upon, was entirely gone in the most pro- 
voking manner possible, and no wonder her 
manner was somewhat ruffled at the prospect 
of dropping out of the patrician ranks, to cfat 
only a private figure among the working^assee 
again. 

Mrs. Skates returned home very much de- 
jected and very miserable, and Mr. Skatee 
fretted unmercifully that Sophronia had got 
them into the tangle, and then couldn't help 
them out. 

Good Mr. Morrow, however, came to the 
rescue. He famished money to pay all the 
bills, and to take Mr. and Mrs. Skates back 
again to the country cottage, together with a 
short chapter of the very best advice concern- 
ing contentment, and the respectability of 
honest industry. 

As a kind Providence would have it, the 
tenant to whom Mr. Skates had rented his 
house had failed to come, and there it stood 
all ready for them to be happy in agdn. Every 
echo seemed to say " Welcome I" as they ran 
from room to room as gleefully as delighted 
children ; and, with the aid of their kind but 
somewhat inquisitive neighbours, they were 
soon reinstated in their dear little home. It 
seemed like a paradise, perfectly free ttom 
trouble of every nature. Mr. Skates oould 
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b»Te klsMd for joj Mid Iots every " awl" uid 
" iMt" ia Mi shop, uid tlie tbfj pieaes of 
UktherbehadfonftkenlutlieliDnr of his unbi- 
tion Bmelt and fait dsliDioualj. Hii first effort 
WM to rastorB to Hr. Horrow, Ma benefaotor, 
tbe »moimt vith wMoh he had aeoommodated 
him, aaaompanied bj the moat atjIiBb p^r of 
boota he ooold make, and a neat and tatteftil 
pair of wroaght alippen ft'om Eaty to Hra. 

Mrs. 8bateB was completelj enred of her 
turn for ait; life and falsa gentilitj. She had 
leBmed a leaaoii that made her a better and 
happier woman and wife as long aa ahe lired. 
Though somewhat aenaitiTC for a while on the 
result of her city experiment, ihe soon became 
witiiely rational, and talked of it, aa Indeed it 
was, a most oowiae and unpardonable itretoh 
at a foolish ambition, whloh attempted a aon- 
ward flight on the fruleat waxen wings; and 
■he hesitAted not at all to eriminate hereelf 



alone, and to bless the event, though punftil 
enongh in eipeiienoe, wMoh had opened their 
eyes, and driveD them back to the sphere — a 
aphere of real uaefnlness, — they were qnaliflad 
to ooonpy, and to the profitable bnstneaB they 
were qnalifled to proseeate. 

Cousin Sophronia bore her misfortnne with 
far leu meekness and wisdom. It galled and 
soured her sonr spirit into melaooholy and 
miaantliropy. She wrote not a single word to 
Mrs. 8kal«a for a whole year, and then it was 
to say that " ahe had never heard a word from 
the Hon. Capt Foweia, but she hoped the 
gallua had got him j — Ms wife had run away 
with somebody, and that the daughters were 
out to service, and she was glad of it. For 
herself, she had been obliged to fall baok upon 
her detestable old trade, ^d she oonstanlly 
went out to custom work, and she feared that 
both she and they most redgn theinMlvea to 
be what they were before— Jest nobody !" 



HAGAE AND HER SON. 



Vmr in tfaa wCdanui* ibs pnjtd, 
Dteeitfld, nBaing mod dlMOMjti, 
Qod baazd bar ftrtmt prftjn ; 
Tnoi tall lil(b ttarena In baiven ibon. 



lonta iprug ow) viten la th* light, 
lo blan tbe mother'i udmt dgbt, 

And UTe tar djlni boy; 
8b* nUiped blm to hgi' braaklng htut. 
Wltb biipt Qod onlj aonld Impart, 

mth gnUtnOt udjc7. 



Look Ihon to Bonn, ud obIt ttam, 
auf than thr hudi In limiit pnr«r. 
And bud tbH ta hb vlU. 

rDrt^ In thi Umtti nuT niU, 

Sball UTlBg vilan flow. In hut* 
Thj thlntliii tool to blw ; 
Tban loeh nfrubmml tbon ihilt flnd. 
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BT WILLIAM LANDOa. 



(See Portrait in front.) 



Ik nature, in personal character, and in 
erery department of art, there is a quality of 
excellence which, CTen in the degree of its 
perfection, disappoints the efforts of descrip- 
tion, and eludes the analysis of the critic, 
because it consists, not in the magnitude, 
energy, or splendour of the separate elements, 
but in the ezquisiteness of the proportion, the 
harmony of the combination, the fineness of the 
pervading tone, the gentle animation with 
which it flatters each sympathy into delighted 
calmness, and wakes no uncomfortable ear- 
nestness of reaction. It absorbs and holds all 
our sensibilities, yet seems to be below, rather 
than above the measure of power, with which 
our minds are familiar, and to fall within the 
range of our own ambition, desire, or concep- 
tion. More admiration would disturb the re- 
pose of our satisfaction ; a more vigorous ad- 
dress to our intellectual apprehension would 
change the nature of the ei^oyment. The 
ordinary degrees of tliis character we call the 
agreeable ; the more poignant exhibitions of it, 
we qualify as charming. 

To this class or order belong especially the 
writings of Mr. Irving. Their effect is uni- 
formly pleasant : — ^we read with perpetual in- 
terest, and with the certainty of delight. Tet 
are we scarcely inclined to commend anything 
else than the general and composite impres- 
sions resultant from the whole. We are im- 
pressed with no very vivid respect for the 
author's mental powers or accomplishments, 
and carry away no decided impressions of 
vigorous or dexterous or felicitous effort. We 
are a little annoyed at being called upon for 
the reasons of our exclamations of pleasure. 
If asked our opinion of him, in the absence of 
his works, our impulse would perhaps be to 
speak somewhat depreciatingly. Yet while we 
read we were fascinated ; and the enchantment 
shall assuredly renew itself so often as we come 
within the action of the strains that *^ lap us in 
Elysium." They are productions which com- 
municate pleasure, rather than excite enthu- 
siasm, and are more ex^oyed than eulogized. 
The mystery of the performer seems to consist, 
not in creating an extraordinary work, but in 
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predisposing us, by some magic touch, to be 
ravished with that which is not greatly remote 
from common and moderate. The perusal of 
Mr. Irving's writings is like walking in some 
familiar lawn, or ordinary scene of nature, on 
a fine, soft morning in the early spring. Usnml 
sights are around us, accustomed objects greet 
our senses ; but to our transported nature tbej 
seem to be invested with influences, spiritual 
in their fineness, and spiritual in their power. 
A baptism f^om on high seems to descend upon 
our being, and to regenerate it into the virid 
delicacy of childhood*s sensibilities ; and sense, 
as it transmits to the mind the impressions of 
outward things, refracts them into splendour. 
The grass is edged with a bright, glittering 
green that fairly bewilders the sight ; the bud- 
ding trees impregnate the air with a vital rich- 
ness, which is not an odour, yet is rarer and 
more intoxicating than all odours ; the cloud- 
less sky, like an expanse of airy waters, walk- 
ing our consciousness into paradise, spreads 
around us, rather than above us ; the woods- 
man's axe, the murmur of the full stream, the 
lowing of cattle, — ^for sounds seem to be en- 
chanted into wandering messengers of eternity 
— startle us with wierd impressions that carry 
us beyond the confines of the material, the 
limited and the mortal. A lustrous atmosphere 
brings out each object truly, yet under such 
strong, aerial perspective, as renders every- 
thing picture-like. The softness of a dream 
envelopes the scene ; but ** the glory and the 
freshness" of an existence as much more fer- 
vent than reality, as reality itself is more fer- 
vent than a dream. 

The acceptableness of Bfr. Irving*s works^ 
the peculiar attraction which they have for 
every class of readers — ^illustrates an important 
truth in criticism, too much overlooked by 
writers, that in literature, more depends on 
manner than on style; and manner is an affair 
of the character more than of the intelleot 
Power, however great, if it be turbulent and 
unchastised, stimulates the passions while it 
impresses the mind ; its moral influence exdtM 
more appetency than its mental action satisfies; 
and it leaves the reader disappointed and di»- 
contented in the very measure in which he has 
been moved. On the ether hand, there is a 
tone of decency, decorum, refined reserve, and 
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mientional restraint in composition, whioh in- 
duces in the reader an answering concentration 
and restriction in feeling, of which be is in a 
sitnation to enjoy quiet and moderate, interests 
with a delight at once earnest and calm. Some- 
thing akin to this is felt in the company of 
high-bred people. The temper of moderated 
animation, the controlled and self-guarding 
attention, the avoidance of strong efforts, and 
the care with which each one seems to play 
below his full power, the subdued key to which 
everything is pitched, tends to create in each 
person a certain strenuous repose of the feel- 
ings which causes commonplace things in such 
a sphere to inspire pleasure and respect. That 
state in which sensibility is excited, and then 
voluntarily checked and drawn back upon 
itself, is the one of greatest Impressibility to 
what is beautiful and intellectual. How re- 
markable and how delightful is the moral 
charm diffused by the mere personal deport- 
ment of a refined and thorough-bred gentle- 
man. Very much like that is the spell of 
retiring dignity and elegant reserve which 
fascinates in Mr. Irving*s writings. And when 
this sort of manner is found in conjunction 
with essential genius and genuine finished art, 
as in his case it undoubtedly is, the delight 
becomes as irresistible as it is undefinable. 

Mr. Irving possesses but little invention. 
The attractiveness of his tales does not depend 
upon their material, upon their construction, 
upon the novelty, variety, or impressiveness of 
their incidents, upon an anxious crisis or a 
brilliant denouement, but upon the illustrative 
talent of the narrator, upon the innumerable 
occasional decorations that delight us into a 
forgetfulness of the purpose or want of purpose 
of the whole, and the pleasant sketches of cos- 
tume, scenery, and manners which are hung 
along the conduct of the piece in such profu- 
sion, that it resembles at length a brilliant 
gallery of pictures, built for the display of its 
own treasures, and not to lead to some definite 
end. His conception of beauty is not rich or 
exquisite. In sentiment he is commonplace, 
dilute, and superficial. Of earnest, deep feel- 
ing, he can scarcely be said to have anything 
at all. Intellectual force or moral sensibility 
contribute little to his works. But let us not, 
therefore, suppose that those works are com- 
monplace productions, or the author of them 
an ordinary person. Let us not imagine that 
because we cannot detect the seat of a power, 
or define its nature, components, or origin, — 
nay, because we can touch this point, and say 
it is not here, or knock upon that surface, and 
find for a response, that it issues not thence, — 
that any doubt is thrown upon the greatness, 
genuineness, or elevation of that power. In 
literature, and especially in that fine regiion in 
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whioh the genius of Mr. Irving moves, the 
more subtle and elusive the interest is, the 
more exalted and consummate is the art ; the 
more evanescent the charm, the more potent 
is it, the more certain, and the more enduring. 
In such a department of pure art, to accom- 
plish the greatest result with the least visible 
display of exertion is the highest triumph. To 
impress and conceal the source of the Impres- 
sion is mastery in its utmost. When once we 
are assured that a work is certainly impres- 
sive, the difficulty of detecting the range of 
that impressiveness enhances the glory of the 
production. We may talk of the slightness of 
Mr. Irving's composition ; it is easy to make 
compositions as slight, but not easy to make 
slightness so effective. 

Beauty is a thing of form and place ; it may 
be detected, and analyzed, and reproduced. 
But infinitely higher and grander in its range, 
degree, and order, than beauty is grace ; and 
that is an unsubstantial and unlocal essence. 
Beauty resides, definitely, in the work in which 
it is recognised; grace is an electric light 
evolved by the action of successive parts of 
the subject upon the mind. It is experimental, 
and not demonstrative. Certain and absolute- 
in its action upon refined sensibilities, when 
searched out by the critical eye it is a nervous, 
flitting, evasive thing. It is the true Galatea 
of taste, which strikes us in spite of our will, 
and when we turn to seize it, has fled from our 
sight, and becomes visible only as it vanishes. 
It is on this account that ordinary critics, 
whose minds are always more active than their 
sentiments are delicate, generally fail to appre^ 
hend and appreciate this exalted quality. It 
is the source of that fresh, delightful fragrance 
which always exhales from Irving's writings. 

In noting, therefore, the absence of great 
and commanding intellectual force, it will not 
be thought that we esteem Mr. Irving lightly ; 
on the contrary, we regard him as an extra- 
ordinary and admirable artist, standing quite 
alone among his countrymen ; not likely ever 
to be neglected, or ever to be rivalled. Of the 
genius of his pencil we shall speak hereafter, 
but looking at present only at the style and 
manner of his works, we find a grace as inhe- 
rent as that of childhood ; a gentle gaiety as 
variable yet as unfailing and as unfatiguing as 
the breezes of June ; an indestructible presence 
of good taste, simplicity, and ease ; qualities 
which, in their separate conception, seem to be 
slight, yet, in their coigoint effect, are the 
splendour of fame and the power of immorta- 
lity. What renders the merit more singular in 
Irving is, that suooessful and inimitable as the 
charm is, it is obvionsly not spontaneous or 
unoonsoious. In strenuoos simplicity he al- 
most equals the poet whose stream of verse 
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reflects for eyer the dewy InBtre of the morning 
of English ciyiUtj ; bat what in the Pilgrim of 
Canterbury's scenes is the natural daiile of 
the hour, is, in Irring, dearly the noonday ela- 
boration of profound and much-taught science. 
Such composition is, in a great degree, a pro- 
cess of rejection; a labour of excision and 
exclusion, in which, however, excess is fatal ; 
and the full genius and true art of Irving can 
never be popularly understood, until we can 
see the weedings of the exquisite violet banks 
on which he gives us to repose and be intoxi- 
cated with purity of sensual bliss, or can 
analyze the lees of his cup of enchantment, 
which alone would disclose how composite is 
the formation of that liquor which, in its final 
distillation, is as clear and natural as the 
crystal gu^ings of the rock. The '* mille de- 
center," which can be seen only in the general 
effect, are of infinitely greater value than the 
'* mille omatus," which the eye recognises and 
registers. 

The prominent faculties in Mr. Irving's 
genius are Obssrvatiom and Fancy. When 
they act in conjunction, — when quick and lam- 
bent Fancy touches with its quaint, kindling 
ray the fine particular truths which Observa- 
tion has noted, — we have the brightest and 
most characteristic exhibitions of his powers. 

The minute delicacy of his observation of 
outward life is remarkable. The eye has been 
to him a potent instrument of literary fame ; 
it has played the part of a tireless gleaner in 
the fields of life, bringing in snatches of beauty 
and grace, trivial in themselves, but invaluable 
in their disposed and aggregated effect. Mr. 
Irving has obviously been through life a quiet 
yet busy watcher of the shapes, the colours, 
the changes of the landscape, the figures of 
trees, the forms, motions, and habits of birds, 
the looks and ways of animals, the appearances 
and physical peculiarities of men. So exact 
and special, in many instances, are the lines of 
description, that we cannot but suppose that it 
has been his custom, in viewing objects, to make 
notes upon the spot, or immediately after, so as 
to preserve the precise peculiarities of things 
which were afterwards to be worked up in 
sketches. As the subj ects of the exercise of this 
faculty in him, however, are usually familiar or 
domestic, and therefore not especially dignified, 
the traits of observation are mostly hued by hu- 
mour, or heightened by sentiment, or grouped in 
some invenUve combination ; and we meet few 
examples of incidents or scenes in nature, ren- 
dered with simple accuracy, as by historical 
portraiture of a real occurrence. Tet some 
such may be found, which challenge comparison 
with anything in literature, and which place 
the author in the highest class of faithful 
eopyists of nature in her noblest simplicities, 



and of art in its most gorgeous complexity. 
The picture, in Braoebridge Hall, of the ea^le 
expelled from his resting-place, in the earlj 
morning, by the pinnace of Heer Antony Van- 
der Heyden, among the Highlands of the Hud- 
son, is unrivalled in correctness and in power. 
'* As they coasted along the basis of the moim- 
tains, the Heer Antony pointed out to Dolph a 
bald eagle, the sovereign of these regione, who 
sat perched on a dry tree that projected over 
the river, and, with eye turned upwards, 
seemed to be drinking in the splendour of the 
morning sun. Their approach disturbed the 
monarch's meditations. He first spread one 
wing, and then the other; balanced hisuself 
for a moment, and then, quitting his peroh 
with dignified composure, wheeled slowly over 
their heads. Dolph snatched up a gun, and 
sent a whistling ball after him, that ent some 
of the feathers from his wing. The report of 
the gan. leaped sharply firom rock to rock, and 
awakened a thousand echoes ; but the monarch 
of the air sailed calmly on, ascending higher 
and higher, and wheeling widely as he ascend- 
ed, soaring up the green bosom of the woody 
mountain, until he disappeared over the brow 
of a beetling precipice." We have beheld that 
striking and impressive sight amidst the moun- 
tains of the West, and this account of it is as 
accurate as it is effective. The description of 
Henry the Seventh's chapel, in the Sketch 
Book, is equally remarkable in a very different 
style. It is a true Pusseldorff picture, minute 
in detail, daiiling in colouring, with a deli|^ht- 
ful bewilderment thrown over its actuality by 
cross-lights managed with consummate skUL 

Fancy, as we have said, is the principal and 
most active of the creative powers of Mr. 
Irving, and to its predominance are due alike 
his most surpassing excellences and his only 
defects. To that it is owing that as a pictu- 
resque painter of material life in all its fami- 
liar phases, he shines without an equal. To 
that is owing the perpetual charm of unweary- 
ing liveliness, which commends him to us as a 
companion in the longest solitudes, and the 
best entertainer of brief moments of vacuity 
or gloom. But to this, also, in the exclusive 
way in which it exists in him, is owing that 
his works do little else than amuse ; and that, 
too, only the lower and less intellectual por- 
tions of our nature. We wish not to diminish 
the regard that is due to a writer who has 
delighted us too often to dispose us to criti- 
cism ; but in pleasing always he has foregone 
the possibility of pleasing ever in the highest 
degree ; and in making himself perpetually 
liked, he has consented never to be enthusias- 
tically admired, nor perhaps deeply respected. 
For the excess and over-cultivation of Fancy 
has been fatal to the exercise of the far greater 
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tuea\ty of Imftgination. Withovt staying to 
unfold the distinction between these two 
qualitieB in their entire nature, as seen in 
fietion, thought, feeling, and the whole action 
of intelligent man, we may note their diffe- 
rence, as far as the present purpose requires, 
in reference to the field where, in this instance, 
the diversity is chiefly illustrated, namely, in 
description. In an imaginatiTC view of a scene, 
the mental consciousness of the person, or the 
moral character of the occasion, reacts upon 
the outward scene with such OYerpowering 
and transftising energy, that all things around 
become but types and symbols, — ^nay, the very 
complements and visible parts, — of that which 
is within. You behold the scene, not as it is, 
but as it is felt or as it appears, — ^not in its 
actual condition, but as it is cast and repro- 
duced in a speculum of thought or passion 
already warped or coloured by the master 
emotion. Everything is subordinated to one 
prevailing sentiment. Objects are not viewed 
in their details, but each part is considered in 
reference to the whole, and coloured by the 
notion of the whole. The spirit of totality and 
unity, derived from the singleness and inten- 
sity of the intellectual medium of conception, 
predominates. The action of fancy, however, 
is the opposite of all this. 

The absence of imagination is obvious 
throughout the whole of Irving's writings. 
But to illustrate, in a single scene, how en- 
tirely humour in him is dependent on fancy, 
and not imagination, we may take the account 
of the Waoht-meester of Beam Island, when 
the herald who had been sent by Governor 
Kieft arrived at the rebellious fort of Van 
Rensellaerstein, in the Knickerbocker annals. 
<< In the fulness of time, the yacht arrived be- 
fore Beam Island, and Anthony the Trumpeter, 
mounting the poop, sounded a parley to the 
fortress. In a little while, the steeple-crowned 
hat of Nicholas Koorn, the wacht-meester, 
rose above the battlements, followed by his 
iron visage, and ultimately his whole person, 
armed, as before, to the very teeth ; while one 
by one a whole row of Helderbergers reared 
their round burly heads above the wall, and 
beside each pumpkin-head peered the end of a 
rusty musket '' This separation of the wacht- 
meester's person into a three-storied automa- 
ton, and this display of his mimic garrison, 
as in a mirror which leaves their vital con- 
sciousness unreflected, is extremely diverting, 
but it never could be Ute suggestion of any but 
an unimaginative mind. 

As a double example of the perfection of a de- 
Boription of natural scenery in itself and wholly 
apart from imagination, and the failure of an 
attempt to represent the same scene imagina- 
tively, may be dted the view around Tappan 



Zee as Ichabod Crane rode towards it in the 
afternoon, and from it at midnight The for- 
mer of the two pictures is as follows: <* As he 
journeyed along the side of a range of hills 
which look out upon some of the goodliest 
scenes of the mighty Hudson, the sun gradually 
wheeled his broad disk down into the west 
The wide bosom of the Tappan Zee lay motion- 
less and glassy, excepting that here and there 
a gentle undulation waved and prolonged the 
blue shadow of the distant mountain. A few 
amber clouds floated in the sky, without a 
breath of air to move them. The horiion was 
of a fine golden tint, changing gradually into 
a pure apple-green, and from that into the 
deep blue of the mid-heaven. A slanting ray 
lingered on the woody crests of the precipices 
that overhung some parts of the river, giving 
greater depth to the dark-gray and purple of 
their rocky sides. A sloop was loitering in 
the distance, dropping slowly down with the 
tide, her sails hanging uselessly against the 
mast ; and as the reflection of the sky gleamed 
along the still water, it seemed as if the vessel 
was suspended in the air.** An exquisite, a 
faultless piece of cabinet painting ! undoubtedly 
drawn and coloured upon the spot It is a 
portraiture of the scene as it is — abstractly — 
without reference to any state of feeling in the 
observer, or any prevailing sentiment in the 
narrative. In the pendant to this, the endea- 
vour has been to exhibit the same locality in 
immediate relation with a peculiar condition 
of mind in the hero of the tale. ** It was the 
very witching time of night when Ichabod, 
heavy-hearted and crestfallen, pursued his 
travel homewards, along the sides of the lofty 
hills which rise above Tarry Town, and which 
he had traversed so cheerily in the afternoon. 
The hour was as dismal as himself. Far be- 
low him the Tappan Zee spread its dusky and 
indistinct waste of waters, with here and 
there the tall mast of a sloop, riding quietly 
at anchor under the land. In the dead hush 
of midnight he could even hear the barking of 
the watch-dog from the opposite shore of the 
Hudson ; but it was so vague and faint as only 
to give an idea of his distance from this faith- 
ful companion of man. Now and then, too, 
the long-drawn crowing of a cook, accidentally 
awakened, would sound far, far off, from some 
farm-house away among the hiUs— but it was 
like a dreaming sound in his ear. No signa of 
life occurred near him, but oecasionally the 
melancholy chirp of a cricket, or perhaps the 
guttural twang of a bull-frog, from a neigh- 
bouring marsh, as if sleeping uncomfortably, 
and turning suddenly in his bed." Not thus 
would these objects have appeared to one who 
was in such a sensitive and excited condition 
of mind as presently to mistake an aoquain- 
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tanoe with % oloak orer his head and a pump- 
kin on his saddle-bow, for the Headless Horse- 
man of the Hollow carrying his oraninm before 
him. The design of describing the nocturnal 
scene by sounds rather than by sights is a 
good one ; but each particular noise instead of 
being represented in a manner to react with 
augmenting terror upon the fear-stricken sense 
of the trayeller, is described in such a way as 
wholly to explain it away as a source of alarm, 
and to depriye it of the power of aflfrighting. 
The things are described not according to the 
law of terror within the mind of him on whom 
they were to operate, but according to the law 
of their actual state, as coldly riewed by an 
unexcited obserrer. The mast, which should 
have appeared as a strange, gleaming thing, 
weird and spectral, raising indefinite appre- 
hensions, becomes a familiar and calming 
sight by being referred to a sloop, << riding 
quietly at anchor under the land.'' The dis- 
tant bay of the watch-dog is well managed ; but 
the drowsy crowing of the cock, which might 
with great eifect haye been made to have mys- 
terious relation to the return of wandering 
ghosts to their sepulchral tenements, is brought 
back to quotidian unmeaningness by being 
made to proceed f^om a bird *< accidentally 
awakened." The chirp which, heard at mid- 
night, should have been an unknown signal, is 
elaborately portrayed as the soothing roice of 
the domestic and companionable cricket ; and 
the awful bass from the marshes which, in 
lonely darkness, would have been an unlocal, 
bodiless horror, thrilling the nerres like a 
galyanio shock, is diyested of all terror and of 
all dignity, by being the snort of a frog 
"sleeping uncomfortably, and turning sud- 
denly in his bed." Compare all this with 
one of Shakespeare's nights! Mr. Irying's 
failure in this case is to be ascribed to 
defect of imagination, and consequent excess 
of inappropriate and discordant detail. 

More^yer, this constant following of the 
minutise of a scene to turn them into pictu- 
resque effect — this constant subordination of 
reflectiye action to outward appearance — 
damps and enfeebles the intellectual power. 
The fine, strong, manly thought — the yigorous 
moral reflection — the commanding tone of ra- 
tional sense — which form so potent and grand 
an element in the magic of Scott's creations, 
is not found in Irying. Howeyer, it is a false 
system to criticise a literary work according 
to what it has not. So yiewed it is seen erro- 
neously as the complement of some imagined 
whole, and has all its signs reyersed. It is 
wiser as well as kindlier to consider a produc- 
tion of art under the yiew of what it is and 
has, and not of what it lacks. 

In ideftl pioturw of inanimate nature, and 



of animals, trees, and landseapes, Mr. Irri]ig*8 
microscopic fidelity in limning accompUabeB 
some remarkable effects. He does mot bring 
a scene before yon by giying the general ex- 
pression of it, or the leading charactonstioa, 
under the form of a mental ooneeption, here 
and there rendered definite and particular by 
certain touches of detail. He paints eyerj 
object separately and exquisitely, fixing jomr 
attention upon each in snoeession, and saaking 
the whole a series of special studies. He is in 
description what Backhuysen is in painting. 
So prominent is the perspeetiye, so absolnie 
the yerisimility, that you seem to hftve ik» 
thing itself, rather than a representation nf it. 
As a specimen of consummate skill in thin wmy, 
we may take the picture oi the inn-yard on n 
wet Sunday, in the story of the Stont Qwittn- 
man. 

" I know of nothing more calculated to Mnlse 
a man sick of this world, than a stab t e^ yn id 
on a rainy day. The place was littered wilh 
wet straw, that had been kicked abooA by 
trayellers and stable-boys. In one oorner wma 
a stagnant pool of water, surrounding an ialnnd 
of muck ; there were seyeral half-drowned favls 
crowded together under a oart, among 
was a miserable, crestfallen cook, 
out of all life and spirit; hia drooping tnil, 
matted as it were, into a single feather, along 
which the water trickled Arom liis baek ; nnnr 
the cart was a half-dozing cow, ohewing tbe 
cud, and standing patientiy to be rained on, 
with wreaths of yapour rising from her rank- 
ing hide ; a wall-eyed horse, tired of the lone- 
liness of the stable, was poking his speetml 
head out of a window, with the rain dripping 
on it from the eayes ; an unhappy cur, chained to 
a dog-house hard by, uttered something every 
now and then, between a bark and a j%tp ; n 
drab of a kitchen-wench tramped backwards 
and forwards through the yard in pattene, 
looking as sulky as the weather itself; ey«ry- 
thing, in short, was comfortless and forlorn, 
excepting a crew of hardened ducks, aseem- 
bled like boon companions round a puddle, end 
making a riotous noise oyer their liquor.' 
Certainly this is nature itself,— only 
so, as Hudson would say. That 
just the difficulty. 

The description in another part of Braeebridge 
Hall, of Lady Lillicraft'e dogs, is hardly ini^ 
rior. ** One is a fat spaniel, called Zephyr — 
though Heayen defend me from such a Eephyr ! 
He is fed out of all shape and comfort; bis 
eyes are nearly strained out of his head ; be 
wheeies with corpulency, and cannot walk 
without great difficulty. The other is a littte, 
old, gray-mussled cnrmudgijbn, with an unhap- 
py eye, that kindles like a ooal if yon only look 
at him; his nose tnma up ; bis moatb is drawn 
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into wrinkles,* 8o m to show his teeth ; in short, 
he hfts altogether the look of s dog far gone in 
misanthropy, and totally siok of the world. 
When he walks, he has his tul onrled up so 
tight, that it seems to liftv his feet from the 
ground; and he seldom makes use of more 
than three legs at a time, keeping the other 
drawn up in reserre. This last wretch is called 
Beauty." 

In ^e same line of excellence may be placed 
the piotore of the landscape, in the chapter of 
the An^er in the Sketch Book. ** I haye them 
at this moment before my eyes, stealing along 
the border of the brook, where it lay open to 
the day, or was merely ftinged by shrubs and 
boshes. I see the bittern rising with hollow 
scream, as they break in upon his rarely inva- 
ded haunt ; the kingfisher, watching them sus- 
piciously from his dry tree, that overhangs the 
deep, black mill-pond, in the gorge of the hills ; 
the tortoise, lotting himself ^ip sideways from 
off the stone or log, on which he is sunning 
himself; and the panie-struck frog, plunging 
in headlong, as they approach, and spreading 
an alarm throughout the watery world around." 

These are remarkable illustrations of the 
completeness and riridness with which an ob- 
ject or a scene can, by mere imitatiYC descrip- 
tion, be realised under your eye. This faculty 
we take to be Mr. Irying's forte ; and its suc- 
eeeafnl exercise by him has given rise to a 
school of writers, who, with less taste, but in 
some cases more power, have carried the style 
to an unlimited height of popularity, but 
quite beyond the domain of genuine art. We 
regard Mr. Irring's works as having furnished 
the original and model of Dickens's descriptive 
manner ; and, if the former has more delicacy, 
Softness, and grace, the other excels in force, 
range, and viridness. Has not the general 
portraiture of the species, "English Stage- 
coachman," in the Sketch Book, served as a 
preliminary study for the elder Weller in Pick- 
wick? **He has commonly," says Irving, <'a 
broad, full face, curiously mottled with red, 
as if the blood had been forced by hard feeding 
into every vessel of the skin; he is swelled 
into jolly dimensions by frequent potations of 
malt liquors, and his bulk is still farther in- 
creased by a multiplicity of coats, in which he 
IS buried like a cauliflower, the upper one 
naohing to his heels. He wears a broad- 
brimmed, low-crowned hat; a huge roll of 
eoloured handkerchief about his neck, know- 
Ini^y knotted, and tucked in at the bosom ; and 
hafl, in summer-time, a large bouquet of flow- 
ers in his buttonhole," Ac, &c. 

There can be no doubt of Mr. Irring's su- 
premacy in this dass or school. The only ques- 
tion is as to the comparative dignity and ele- 
vation of the sohool itself. For ourselves, we 



may as well say at once, that we do not re- 
gard it as belonging to a high order of art. 
It implies an extremely nice observation, con- 
stantly and painfully engaged upon its task ; 
but it involves no act of true creation, no exer- 
cise of veritable poetic power. The pictures 
have no atmosphere; Uie objects glare di- 
rectly upon you without passing through any 
mental medium. Amused, astonished, and 
perhaps delighted with the work, you feel little 
respect or interest for the author. His cha- 
racter is not in his production. This is the 
style of all recent art. It is the school of 
Backhuysen, Achenbach, and Birkel. We 
make our protest against the whole cabal. We 
design, at a convenient opportunity, to deliver 
a full confession of our critical fluth upon these 
topics. We deem an exposure of the pervad- 
ing feebleness and falsity of the principle of 
this style, indispensable to rescue the youth- 
ful g^enius of our country from a fatal seduc- 
tion. The vice of the art of this day, literary 
and pictorial, poetical and prose, and infecting 
authors and readers alike, consists in the ex- 
cess of fancy, and the deficiency of imagina- 
tion. 

In respect to personal portraiture, Mr. Ir- 
ving is an exquisite delineator of external 
manners, but has no power of representing 
character. He paints, not to the mind, by 
those intellectual touches which flash a com- 
plete subject into existence; nor to the oon- 
ceptive faculty, by seizing those leading traito 
which draw all the accessories and dependento 
after them ; but to the eye, by the transcrip- 
tion of every individual peculiarity in succes- 
sion, each of which adds a modifying influence 
to those that went before, so that the effect is 
not complete until each stroke has been noted. 
He never gives you the interior, living, con- 
scious man. Tou never get hold of the moral 
being of the creature. You have the mere larva 
of the person ; the filmy shell of dress, carriage, 
and deportment, according to their pictorial 
impression. There is a complete absence of 
materiality from his people. They make no 
noise in walking. When they cross the mead, 
the grass is not pressed down under their feet. 
They seem, like Chinese figures in a landscape, 
to hang a foot or two up in the air. They are 
shadows ; visionary toys in human shape ; 
moving their limbs according as the author of 
their being draws the strings upon which they 
are hung ; airy forms, flitting in an airy seene. 

How different is the nature of Scott's crea- 
tions ! He seizes the moral and mentel being 
of the subject of his pencil, and sets him be- 
fore you as a real, breathing, earnest man. 
He brings out the exterior impression as strik- 
ingly and particularly as Irving ; but he ap- 
proaches it from within, and compasses it by 
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aasoeifttiiig outward indioatioiiB with inward 
and oharaoteristio qualities. Compare the 
picture of Tonehwood with that of General 
Harbottlel How clear and marked are the 
face, figure, and bodily peouliaritiee of the 
former ; yet how living he is I How you feel 
his breath as he passes by ; how uncomfor- 
tably his eye lies upon you. The elaboration 
of General Harbottle's exterior is infinitely 
greater ; and, as a piece of outward picturing, 
nothing can be more complete : — ** A soldier of 
the old school, with powdered head, sidelocks, 
and pig-tul: — ^his face shaped like the stern 
of a Dutch man-of-war, narrow at top, and 
wide at bottom, with full rosy cheeks, and a 
double chin;" — then, the meeting between 
himself and Lady Lillicraft: *< The gracious- 
ness of her profound courtesy, and the air of 
the old school with which the General took off 
his hat, swayed it gently in his hand, and 
bowed his powdered head :" — and again, where 
he and Master Simon were playing the mis- 
chief with a buxom milk-maid in a meadow, 
their elbowing each other now and then, and 
the General's shaking his shoulders, blowing 
up his cheeks, and breaking out into short fits 
of irrepressible laughter, — how perfect the 
portraiture ! Tet, with all, the General is not 
a liying creature ; he is a mere airy puppet, a 
shadowy coinage of the yision, existing for 
the reader's mind only, in those scenes and 
acts in which he is specially described, and no- 
where else. 

Humour, as an adopted tone of style, or a 
permanent habit of mind, is a striking charac- 
teristic of Mr. Irving's writings: it seems, 
howeyer, to be not an original, inherent, spiri- 
tual capacity, but an effect resulting from the 
odd, grotesque action of the fancy and taste. 
It will be found, almost invariably, that the 
humorous character of his productions, is 
external and Tisible, arising from queemess of 
outward form, or combination, or allusion ; it 
is humour to the sight, and not to the soul. 
Qmdnt, droll, comic, — ^what you will, in the 
line of diverting, laughter-moving conceit, — 
we can scarcely admit his possession of that 
grand, deep, pathetic, meditative inspiration. 
Humour, — a faculty which seems to be the 
combination and the key of all our nature's 
sympathies; which measures the highest flights 
of thought, searches the deepest recesses of 
feeling, and sits upon the firmest seat of sense : 
the wisest instinct of our minds, the kindliest 
impulse of our hearts; a prompting always 
right, a guidance ever graceful; dignifying 
and endearing what it touches, and having 
relation to love rather than contempt. It 
would be neither fair nor practicable to com- 
pare the mirthfiilness of Irving, with that of 
the great Cerrantio mind, or with that which 



was the fullest, strongest, most complex action 
of the mighty genius of Scott ; any more than 
to liken the simple carollings of a shepherd's 
reed to the multitudinous, interlinked, and in- 
finitely complicated harmonies of one of Han- 
del's oratorios. But taking lower and smaller 
parallels, the humour of Addison is intellee- 
tual, that of Goldsmith moral, and that of Ir- 
ving purely fanciful. In the author of the 
Spectator, the humorous seems to be the 
highest action of the rational; the last, and 
finest, and surest test of sense and argument 
of right. In Goldsmith, it grows out of a 
practical and feeling acquaintance with life, 
and a keen and shrewd, yet affectionate in- 
sight into the peculiarities and weaknesses of 
individual character, and the foibles, vanitlea, 
and innocent absurdities of domestic and so- 
cial relations. In Irving, it is the humour of 
the picturesque and quaint. It is a ridiculing 
humour, founded on distortion and misrepre- 
sentation ; not a genial, ei^oying spirit ariring 
from seeing into the depths of things. In 
plain truth, Irving is nothing more nor leoa 
than the most delicate, graceful, and exquisite 
of caricaturists. 

As an illustration, that humour with Bfr. 
Irving, lies in the exercise of fancy, that it 
exists in the outward and pictorial, and not 
mentally, and in ideas, we may refer to the 
opening chapters of Knickerbocker's History. 
We are told, in a late prologue, that they were 
intended to burlesque the pedantic lore die- 
played in certain American works; and the 
task is long and laboriously followed out. Yet 
how dull, vapid, and ineffective is the toll. 
The whole thing is a failure. It is not untfl 
we come to the seoond book, and the portraits 
of Hendrick Hudson and his mate Jewit, and 
the Good Vrouw, that we feel one genuine 
emotion of merriment, and recognise the cun- 
ning of a master. 

A sense of the humorous, morally or in- 
tellectually, is a sure preservative against ex- 
travagance or bad taste; and the extent to 
which Mr. Irving's drollery is merely a work of 
the fancy, and of kin to caricature, may be 
seen in the numerous instances, especially in 
his earlier writings, in which biiarre concep- 
tions degenerate into mere wittess farce, ex- 
citing no amusement whatever. Such, we 
suppose, to be the account of the escape of 
Gommunipaw from the Virginia fleet, by the 
burghers falling to work and smoking their 
pipes at such a rate, as wholly to conceal 
the country; and the account of the origin 
of the name of Anthony's Nose in the High- 
lands. The latter story is, that as Anthony, 
the Governor's trumpeter, whose nose was of 
a very burly site, was sailing up the Hudson, 
he leaned over the quarter-railing of the gal- 
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ley eurlj one morning, to contemplate it in 
the glassy wave below. '*Jast at this mo- 
ment, the illustrious sun, breaking in all his 
splendour from behind a high bluff of the 
Highlands, did dart one of his most potent 
beams full upon the refulgent nose of the 
sounder of brass, the reflection of which shot 
straightway down, hissing hot, into the water, 
and killed a mighty sturgeon that was sporting 
beside the vessel, '' &c., &o. If that is humour, 
we must confess our incapacity to perceive it. 
According to our impression, the greater part 
of Knickerbocker's History consists of the 
farcical rather than the humorous ; we pro- 
nounce it infinitely droll, but we do not laugh. 

In dealing with the pathetic, it is equally 
obvious, that Mr. Irving's power is not that of 
reflection, but of operating by visible images. 
In the Sketch Book, under the title of Rural 
Funerals, there are some meditations upon the 
influence of death upon the affections, which 
have become rather famous in Elegant Extracts. 
They are commonplace, overstrained, affect- 
ed. But turn to the story of the Widow and 
her Son, and yon will find that the selec- 
tion of incidents, to bring out all the tender 
pathos of the tale, manifests a surpassing and 
resistless art. The first view which we have 
of the mother, in church: — ** A poor, decrepit 
old woman, bending under the weight of years 
and infirmities : the lingerings of decent pride 
were visible in her appearance. Her dress, 
though humble in the extreme, was scrupu- 
lously clean. Some trivial respect, too, had 
been awarded her, for she did not take her seat 
among the village poor, but sat alone on the 
steps of the altar." Then the burial, when 
the mother had been assisted to kneel down at 
the head of the coffin at the grave: — "Her 
withered hands were clasped, as if in prayer, 
but I could perceive, by a feeble rocking of the 
body, and a convulsive motion of the lips, that 
she was gazing on the last relics of her son 
with the yearnings of a mother's heart." Then, 
her first appearance in the village on the fol- 
lowing Sunday: — "She had made an effort to 
put on something like mourning for her son ; 
and nothing could be more touching than 
this struggle between pious affection and utter 
poverty ; a black ribbon or so, a faded black 
handkerchief, and one or two more such hum- 
ble attempts to express by outward signs that 
grief -which passes show." These are the 
matchless strokes of genius, and show us that, 
however Mr. Irving may disappoint, when he 
deals with abstract reflections and thoughts, 
he never wanders when he follows the guidance 
of a visionary eye, inerrant in its truth, and 
unrivalable in its simple power. 

The qualities which we recognise in Mr. 
Irving, of a mild yet lively fancy, and a refined 



taste, render him peculiarly well adapted to 
excel in narrative; and there he certainly 
assumes a position of especial and distinctive 
superiority. Walpole has remarked that sim- 
ple narrative, in English, is one of the rarest 
and most difficult enterprises of literary art ; 
and if the reason which he gives for it be not 
sound, at least the fact is verified by all expe- 
rience. Gibbon was master of every form of 
style except this ; Robertson, when he shone 
the most, was farthest f^om it; Hume alone 
approached tolerably near to the standard, yet 
even in his pages we find ourselves following 
the progress of a philosopher's* views, rather 
than a history of national events. Bancroft 
cannot narrate at all, and Prescott only with 
labour and fatigue. But Irving is always sim- 
ple, direct, onward, informing, yet elegant, 
lively, and agreeable. The pleasantness which 
he diffuses over subjects the most barren or 
the most uncomfortable, arises chiefly from the 
instinctive quietness with which he seizes every- 
thing that is capable of being turned to pictu- 
resque effect, and employs it to shed light and 
grace upon the scene. The art of this system 
consists in the gentieness and fineness of the 
frequent rays which are thus shed abroad, and 
in the absence of strong, startling, and extra- 
ordinary lights. Instead of an occasional blaze 
diffused from prominent points, each incident, 
object, and interest is made mildly luminous 
by the lustre of a fancy almost imperceptible 
in its separate operation. It is by such a pro- 
cess that we are made to follow a troupe of 
adventurers across the disgusting sterilities of 
the northwestern territories with the same de- 
lighted spirit with which we should tread the 
flowery vales of Cashmere, radiant with odours 
and ringing with the voices of birds. The 
unexhausted vigour, the delicate moderation, 
the consummate judgment with which in Asto- 
ria the resources of fiction are exerted to 
beautify the truth without distorting it, and 
to improve its tone without disturbing its form, 
are entitled to all admiration and all imitation. 
In some instances, in which he has allowed his 
pencil to leave its more brilliant touches upon 
the canvass, he has reached, in that work, the 
finest pictures that ever came from his genius. 
Such may be considered the narrative of the 
visit of Mackenzie and his companions to the 
village of Wish-ram, to demand the rifle of 
which an earlier traveller had been despoiled, 
and which was known to be retained as a 
trophy. There are no flourishes of fiction in 
the detail : the truth of the story is severely 
maintained, but the glow and splendour of 
poetry are given by merely supplying from 
general conceptions some touches of pictorial 
power which undoubtedly existed in the origi- 
nal occurrence. 
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<* Maekeniie offered to cross the river and 
demand the rifle, if any one would accompany 
him. It was a hair-brained project, for these 
Tillages were noted for the ruffian character of 
their inhabitants ; jet two volunteers promptly 
stepped forward, Alfred Setdn, the clerk, and 
Joe de la Pierre, the cook. The trio soon 
reached the opposite side of the river. On 
landing, they freshly primed their rifles and 
pistols. A path winding for about a hundred 
yards among rooks and crags, led to the vil- 
lage. No notice seemed to be taken of their 
approach. Not a solitary being, man, woman, 
or child, greeted them. The very dogs, those 
noisy pests of an Indian town, kept silence. 
On entering the village a boy made his appear- 
ance, and pointed to a house of larger dimen- 
sions than the rest. They had to stoop to 
enter it; as soon as they had passed the 
threshold, the narrow passage behind them 
was filled by a sudden rush of Indians, who 
had before kept out of sight. 

" Mackenzie and his companions found them- 
selves in a rude chamber of about twenty-five 
feet long, and twenty wide. A bright fire was 
blazing at one end, near which sat the chief, 
about sixty years old. A large number of 
Indians, wrapped in buffalo robes, were squat- 
ted in rows, three deep, forming a semicircle 
round three sides of the room. A single glance 
sufficed to show them the grim and dangerous 
assembly into which they had intruded, and 
that all retreat was cut off by the mass which 
blocked up the entrance. 

*' The chief pointed to the vacant side of the 
room opposite to the door, and motioned for 
them to take their seats. They complied. A 
dead pause ensued. The grim warriors around 
$at like statues ; each muffled in his robe, with his 
fierce eyes bent on the intruders. The latter felt 
they were in a perilous predicament. 

** 'Keep your eyes on the chief while I am 
addressing him,' said Mackenzie to his com- 
panions. < Should he give any sign to his 
band, shoot him, and make for the door.' 

<* Mackenzie advanced, and offered the pipe 
of peace to the chief, but it was refused. He 
then made a regular speech, explaining the 
object of their visit, and proposing to give in 
exchange for the rifle two blankets, an axe, 
some beads, and tobacco. 

'< When he had done, the chief rose, began 
to address him in a low voice, but soon became 
loud and violent, and ended by working him- 
self up into a furious passion. He upbraided 
the white men for their sordid conduct in pass- 
ing and repassing through their neighbourhood 
without giving them a blanket or any other 
article of goods, merely because they had no 
furs to barter in exchange ; and he alluded, 
with menaces of vengeance, to the death of the 



Indians killed by the whites at the skirmiflh st 
the Falls. 

*< Matters were verging to a crisis. It wms 
evident the surrounding savages were only 
waiting a signal from the chief to spring 
upon their prey. Mackenzie and his compa- 
nions had {gradually risen on their feet during 
the speech, and had brought their rifles to » 
horizontal position, the barrels resting in their 
left hands; the muzzle of Mackenzie's piece 
was within three feet of the speaker's he«rt. 
They cocked their rifles ; the click of the lodbt 
for a moment suffused the dark cheek of the 
savage, and there was a pause. They eooDy 
but promptly advanced to the door; the In- 
dians fell back in awe, and suffered them to 
pass. The sun was just setting as they emerged 
from this dangerous den. They took the pre- 
caution to keep along the tops of the rocks as 
much as possible on their way back to the 
canoe, and reached their camp in safety, con- 
gratulating themselves on their escape, mud 
feeling no desire to make a second visit to tke 
grim warriors of the Wish-ram." 

The Life and Voyages of Columbus, however, 
constitute the most felicitous of the more dig- 
nified efforts of Mr. Irving's pen. It is impos- 
sible that the story of the sublime old tar ceA 
ever be told in a manner more thoroughly 
delightftil. It is a ** tale to hold children firon 
play, and old men from the children's comer." 
You move upon enchanted ground, and every 
eight and every sound is framed for charming. 
But this praise implies some grave defects. 
The determination to make everything pictu- 
resque and entertaining is fatal to the truth of 
the subject. Delays, disgusts, hardships, op- 
pressions, treacheries, and all the harsh, stem 
elements of the reality, instead of being exhi- 
bited in those rough, strong colours which 
would have kindled a manly sympathy in llie 
reader's heart to make their rudeness welcome, 
are enamelled in a style of sketchy delicacy of 
outline and hue, that wholly betrays the genu- 
ine qualities of the subject. The rage for 
catching the picturesque in external effect 
frequently causes an utterly false notion of 
the moral aspect of the occasion to be ren- 
dered: the eye is fascinated and misled by 
the visible, material conception of what, intel- 
lectually, may be of a directly opposite nature. 
Thus the picture of Columbus's long and weary 
suit at the court of Spain, instead of being 
fully brought out in its uncomfortable and 
degrading reality, which might annoy the sen- 
sibiliUes of the reader, is touched up with 
images of romantic scenery which convert the 
dulness of the period into brilliant and poetic 
interest These years were passed, it would 
seem, amid scenes of peril and adventure, fol- 
lowing up the court in etriking situations of 
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ivlld, nigged, and moimtftfaioiid war ; attendiiig 
the BOTereigns at sieges of Moorish oities, and 
flighting himself in the dashing forays that 
gare a test to the war ; until at length " Co- 
Imnlras beheld Muley Boabdil, the elder of the 
tiro riral kings of Qranada, surrender in per- 
8<m all his remaining possessions and his right 
to the crown to the Spanish soTereigns/' It 
i0 indeed a very onrious study to a literary 
artist, to observe with what diligent dexterity 
the historian has mixed up the figure of Co- 
Imiibns with the persons, scenes, oocorrences 
of the day, with whom we associate sentiments 
of romantic interest ; how the gloom of ansue- 
oesSAil conferences is relioTed by the gorgeous 
costumes of cardinals, and bishops, and noble 
dallies ; how the splendid trappings of royalty 
flit before the dazsled sight ; until, at last, the 
period of this long attendance fills our thoughts 
MB the most entertaining portion of Columbus's 
life. To the imagination and feelings of the 
r^Ader the whole thing is an enchanting false- 
hood. It is really the feebleness and not the 
foree of art which, unable to manage the strong 
ooAtrasts that should hare brought out the 
noble harmony of the sublime story, lerels all 
in one insipid melody. Moreorer the dreamy, 
Areadian style of the narratire causes a com- 
plete want of those definite, sharp particulari- 
ties which, In a history, are indispensable ; 
and which, after all, giye an interest and an 
effect which all the flakes of sentiment and 
fancy, however accumulated, cannot supply. 
For example, in attempting to impress us with 
a notion of the frailty and slightness of the 
▼essels in which Columbus embarked upon his 
awful mission of exploration, he describes two 
of them as * Might barks not superior to river 
and coasting craft of more modern days ;" open 
and without decks, ko, ; but he nowhere 
mentions their tonnage. If he had told us 
that one of the ressels was of only fifteen tons, 
which is the fact, we should have had a far 
more vivid conception of the daring of this 
enterprise. But Mr. Irving is too nice a gen- 
tleman to deal in vulgar statistics. The con- 
sequence of this style of dainty selection and 
exquisite indistinctness is that we cannot de- 
termine whether we are reading a professed 
fiction or an intended history. The pictures 
lack that individuality and force which tell us 
that we are looking at a portrait and not at a 
fancy-piece. While we read we are held as by 
s wondering spell, but when we close the vo- 
lume, the **tfMre€fcito«oefa'''auooeeds, and we long 
for a real history of the times,^ so that we may 
know how much of the fairy tale we have read 
is true. In the history of the siege of Granada 
this puiile between truth and fiction becomes 
absolutely off'ending. We feel as if the chro- 
nicler was trifling with us. The essence of 



romance is poured out in such profusion air to 
become sickening. In attempting to throw a 
perfume on the flowers of natural truth he 
seems to have spilt the bottie of attar, and the 
nosegay is fairly fetid with artificial and exces- 
sive odour. 

The work upon which Mr. Irring's fame as 
a literary creator and artist will rest in future 
times is, no doubt, the Sketch Book. The 
variety of its materials, the refinement min- 
gled always with natural and familiar ease, 
the adaptation of its topics and tone to the 
general sympathy, the union of Italian bril- 
liance with Flemish fidelity in the sketches, 
render it justly a favourite with all. Walpole 
used to say, that an author's genius usually 
comes into flower at some period of his life. 
And probably there will be little difference of 
opinion upon the point that the Sketch Book 
is the perfect flower of all of Irring's faculties. 
Bracebridge Hall falls entirely below it. The 
design of that work cannot be regarded mB 
a happy one ; and objectionable as at best it 
is, the execution of the scheme is such as to 
develope new faults. In the flrst place, the 
plan or groundwork of the thing is miscon- 
ceived ; and the misconception springy from 
that want of imagination which we have 
spoken of. The purpose of the work is to 
sketch the ancient poetic manners of the 
English people, especially in their country 
life ; and with a riew to add the interest of 
a present scene to the beauty of old romance, 
the author supposes a character devotedly 
attached to all bygone customs, and passing 
his life In an endeavour to realise the life of 
the past in all the usages upon his own estate. 
Now, in order that such moral anachronism as 
Mr. Irving conceives, should be at all probable 
or possible, the first requisite is that the per- 
son from whom it originates should be repre- 
sented as a man of ardent poetic genius, 
identifying himself by force of creative energy 
with the spirit of long-departed institutions, 
and able, by the enthusiasm and force of 
his character, to infect all around him with 
the same illusion. Such is not Mr. Irving's 
Squire ; and it is against all consistency, that 
the commonplace, feeble, vacant creature 
whom he introduces to us as the proprietor 
of the Hall, should develope from his own 
temper, against all surrounding influences, 
the beautiful elaboration of ideal existence 
which is exhibited to our view, and that his 
dependants, stewards, woodmen, and farmers, 
should breathe the atmosphere of his mind 
instead of their own actual and real conscioua- 
ness. The primary and indispensable condi- 
tions of the soene are riolated. We feel, 
therefore, in reading this work, a sense of 
falsity and difilculty. A rigorous imagination 
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would have kept the saihor from thia failore. 
But the literarj defeots of Bracebridge Hall 
are also striking. To refine the critical per- 
ceptions and sentiments by diligent familiarity 
with older models, and to reproduce the spirit 
of Addisonian grace, might be a worthy am- 
bition ; but to subordinate the mind and cha- 
racter to the local and temporary form of a 
particular passage, — ^to labour to obserre, 
think, and speak precisely upon the example 
of the Spectators — to make not a rational 
imitaUon, but a mechanical mimicry — ^is not a 
Ycry lofty or a very wise employment of genius. 
As far even as this design is intentionally 
carried out, it is not successftQly done. While 
the endearour to imitate Addison is palpable 
and displeasing, the constant interyention of 
phrases and even particular words, which are 
wholly modem and American, exposes the 
falsity of the counterfeit, and eren gives an 
air of Tulgarity to that which, properly used, 
might have had the dignity of genuineness. It 
will be obserred that the attempt to impart an 
Addisonian air to the style, consists chiefly in 
the frequent use of certain expressions which 
are the accidental peculiarities of the model ; 
— ** I could not help obserring" — ** I am apt to 
find or to think" — ** A yery tolerably scholar," 
&c. But in the midst of these the constant 
recurrence of such words as '* I noticed," and 
half a dosen others, which are neither Addi- 
sonian nor English, not only breaks the illu- 
sion, but converts it into an imposture. A 
greater difficulty, however, is that the imita- 
tion is not kept up, and in the nature of the 
case, could not be kept np. For, the moment 



that the author beoomee warmed, and his mmd 
gets into vigorous play, such is the sympatky 
between thought and style, that as the fomcr 
grows earnest the latter becomes ch*racteristM 
and genuine. This transition from the falsetto «f 
an affected Addisonianism to the natural tODcs 
of individual truth, causes the tales, fine mad 
musical as they are, to displease by inappre- 
priateness. Take, for instance, in the early 
chapters of Braoebridge Hall, the paragrsfks 
about family servants, and about the duties of 
women after they are married, where the mi- 
thor gives vent to his own serious and soImt 
feelings and opinions upon interesting sobjeelL 
They are beautifully written, but have not a 
touch of the false antiquity of the rest ; maA 
this partial change of the key throws every- 
thing into discord. It is like m maa whA, 
acting a part under a false-face, thrusts out 
his own features from the mask whenever he 
has anything particularly clever to say. 

Of Mr. Irving's works, generally, it nmy be 
observed, that in a grammatical point of view, 
the style is delicate rather than pure, sad 
more exquisite than correct. His use of words 
is not exact ; indeed, we constantly meet with 
expressions whioh it surprises us that m 
of good education should, even in the 
carelessness, let fall. Such phrases as the 
following: **the creaking of the cords nriiHsnit 
to offonixe her," in <* The Widow and her Son;** 
<* he emerged hie head out of his shell," in Braee- 
bridge Hall ; '* whom he thoughtfully entitled 
of being classed," Ac, in the same place ; are 
among several that struck us upon our reeeat 
perusal of a eonple of volumes. 
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No mora I 
Ob) never more those lips will part 
To thrill agatn my aching heart, 
And oool the fever of my hraiB 
With their melodious, sweet rafraln; 
Oh Toice of sweetest musie! — Toioe 
That warbled thoughts so pnra and oholoel* 
The bosh of death is on thee— death I— 
And I shall ftel thy sommer breath 

No mora I 

No mora! 
Thfaie eyes so tender and so bine, 
And diMr as sommer momfaig dew — 
That ever gasM into mine 
With loTe, as mine did Into thine, 
Ara closed for erer, and their light 
Is Hided into darkest night; 
And I their depths into shaU 
As in the former happy days. 

No moral 



No moral 
Upon that forahead white and (kb. 
Upon that cheek so rich and rara; 
Thy wavy hair— thy golden hair, 
Floating dreamily on the air; 
Upon the smiles which wreatiied thy Ihsa 
With snch a glorloas, touching grace, 
My eye s with weeping red and sore— 
BhaU gaae, oh never, never mora I 

No moral 



No moral 
I heard thy last "good-by," and kissed 
From off thy brow the cold death-mist, 
I saw thy lips grow white as snow 
From pain, when thou didst suffer so; 
I saw thee in thy colBn — ^wept— 
Qod knows I— and thon nnheedlng slept; 
Bat whera tbon art, In thy dear hom^ 
ShaU toan and partings to thee ooma 

No moral 
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I HAYB heMrd an old saying, <<one might as 

well be oat of the world as ont of the fashion," 

ftnd I am a lining, I might say dying, example 

of its tnith — dying ; yes, a lingering, torturing 

death, both to body and mind — to my body, 

for I am cast off outside of the ooach-house, 

where I once resided in dignity and importance, 

my wheels taken off, my windows broken, one 

door off, and the other, without a fastening, 

swings to and fro, the sport of eyery idle breese. 

No one, to see my exterior, would erer imagine 

I was the gay red and gilt coach that once rode 

proudly through the streets. What with neglect 

and time I have become so rheumatic and 

riokety, that life is fast becoming a burden. 

Last winter I suffered more than eyer. If you 

will belieye it, ye pitying public, I was filled 

with snow and ice all winter, and had not the 

sun been more merciful to me than man, I 

should haye been so still. I say a torturing 

death to my mind ; for directly in sight and 

sound of my poor eyes and ears the railroad 

passes, and those gloomy, long, Ainereal-look- 

ing cars whirling and whizzing before me a 

dosen times a day, with their triumphant air, 

add fuel to my misery. Here they come now, 

snorting, and puffing, and blowing, with that 

ugly monster before them — ^I would not move at 

all, if I could not moTO in a more Christian 

way. How vulgar it is always to be in such a 

hurry. I would not condescend to race myself 

to death for all the business or pleasure in the 

world; no one can ever accuse me of such want 

of dignity and suitable gravity — ^three miles an 

hour, or four at the outside, was always enough 

for my health or safety, and that of the world, 

too, in old times — ^but the world has changed, 

and myself, once the pride of man, am become 

an object of contempt, nay, even of ridicule. 

The school children still lore me, and often 
sfter school, the happy little things come and 
jump into me, until I am quite filled agun with 
merry little faces, and then they shout and 
whistle, and ery, <*Get up, old coach!" I wish 
I could. 

Often in my loneliness I muse upon the 
scenes and events of bygone days ; and many 
a touching tale of joy and sorrow I might tell. 
I would write my autobiography were my 



strength equal to it; but, as that is impossible, 
a few desultory recollections of my youth, I 
trust, will suffice to rescue my name from obli- 
vion. 

I was always of an observing, sympathising 
nature, and I carefully scrutinized and studied 
the various characters of those who passed the 
day in my company, and treasured up, from 
conversation, many useful facts and lessons. 
How I loved to draw up before the boarding- 
school at vacation, and be filled to overflowing 
(for there was always a scramble for the out- 
side seat) with gay, free-hearted, frolicsome 
schoolboys, so Ml of ftm and mischief. There 
they stood, in a crowd at the gate, looking 
down the road for me ; and, as I came in sight, 
the joyful cry of "The coach, the coach!" 
echoed far and wide. How glad I felt for them, 
and never enjoyed a ride more, than when in 
their company. But there were two brothers 
I especially loved; handsome, noble-looking 
little fellows — ^so gentle and loving to each 
other too — ^they lived on a beautifal estate that 
we passed on our road to town; and how 
charming was the scene when we arrived 
there. Three lovely little girls, beautifal and 
graceful as fairies, with two large hounds, and 
a gray-headed porter, always stood at the gate 
to welcome them home ; again was heard the 
joyful cry of ** The coach, the coach I there is 
Maurice and Charley coming." How happy 
they all looked as the brothers alighted, and 
caressed them all, hounds and all, old porter 
and all. Often as the coachman was taking 
off their trunks, I caught the sight, in the dis- 
tance, of a tall, gentle, sweet-looking lady in 
a white dress, running towards them, and the 
cry of *< Dear mother !" rent the air. But then 
again I felt so sorry for them when vacation 
was over ; how sadly they all looked, even the 
hounds, and tears filled the eyes of the sweet 
lady, as she uttered a fervent ** God bless and 
keep you, my dear boys !" Oh ! it was a dull 
ride for them, always, back to school; but, 
alas ! they did not always go together. I, one 
day, conveyed their tearAil, anxious mother to 
the school ; Maurice lay ill of a fever. I then 
conveyed there wise and grave physicians, 
then Uieir father, then the clergyman — aU was 
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wiftYailing. Maurice, the firat-bom, the pride, 
the beloved, died. Chariej retarned home 
with his agonized parents, and six months after 
I took him back to school, but oh how changed ; 
he looked pale, sad, and lonely ; ** all mirth 
was gone.^' The poor hounds howled piteously 
at the gate, as if they thought he would never 
return ; and the old porter and the children 
seemed heart-broken. I wept for them. Char- 
ley never seemed like himself again ; he seemed 
suddenly to have grown into an old man. 

But all the scholars were not like Maurice 
and Charley, nor all homes like theirs. One 
sad, lonely little orphan I used to take home 
to a cold, stem-looking guardian, who lived in 
a tall, gloomy house; Uie little fellow had a 
shy, unhappy face ; and one might read in it a 
history of a motherless childhood. I always 
thought he seemed happier returning to school. 

Men of business often annoyed me by their 
foolish haste; and often so far forgot them- 
selves, as to make such ungentlemanly remarks 
as these: '<It does seem to me the old coach 
goes slower than ever;" or, <'I could walk 
faster, I think;" or, "Driver, do whip up a 
little." I had often a great mind to stop 
entirely, and leave them on the roadside. My 
motto always was, *< There is time enough for 
everything, and haste makes waste.'' 

How often has my anger been kindled to see 
a half-intoxicated, red-ftused, impudent fellow, 
with a cigar in his mouth, seat himself oppo- 
site the modest little milliner I took up to town 
twice a year, for the fathionsy she said (I al- 
ways hated the word, it has ruined me), and 
annoy her with his impertinent stare and ques- 
tions. The pretty schoolmistress I took home 
in the country at vacations, was once so alarmed 
at one of these low, bold fellows, that had it 
not been for a sunburnt, honest Jack Tar, rough 
enough outside, with a face as bold as a lion, 
but a heart like a girl, who defended her from 
his drunken politeness, I would have tipped 
the jackanapes out of the window. 

I well remember the glad groups I brought 
together at Thanksgiving and Christmas ; the 
joyous meetings, and then again the sad part- 
ings of some who were to meet no more on 
earth. I could tell many a tale of them. One 
must suffice. It was just before Christmas ; 
the ground was rough and hard frozen. I took 
in a young and handsome couple of the higher 
circles in life, loving and happy, and dne sweet 
lovely child of two years, with long, golden 
curls, large, beaming dark eyes. He seemed 
the idol of both parents, and the admiration of 
all the passengers ; attracting them all by his 
peculiar beauty, by the taste and neatness of 
his dress, and by his winning ways. The 
parents held him by turns, and seemed fearful 
to trust him from their hold; when he was 



weary, they amused him with stories of his 
grandmother he was going to visits of Saji.tft 
Claus' Christmas gifts, &c., &o. 

We had just turned a comer of the road, 
when a carriage and four horses oame dmthiwg 
towards us in a furious headlong niAiuier. 
without a driver. I turned as n^iidly as poa- 
sible to escape collision, but our horses took 
fright; I was upset and dragged some distance 
on the ground. I know not how the horsee 
were stopped, or how I was righted ; it was, 
however, done ; but what sounds of moamiDg 
and agony I heard ; for many of the paaaeng^rs 
were much bruised and otherwise UE^jmred, and 
oh, horrible to relate I the lovely boy, at tiie 
time of the overthrow, was leaoiBtg firom tbe 
window, and his head being forcibly struck oa 
the stones, he was killed, yes, he was qoite 
dead. The shrieks and groans of the pareati 
rent the air ; never can I forget their agony 
and despair. I was not materially injured ; 
there was no house witiiin several miles, and, 
amid groans and tears, we pursaed oar way. 
The first house we reached was the place of 
destination of the young couple. As we drew 
up to the door of the respectable, antiqiae 
abode, it was opened by a pleasant, kind-look- 
ing old lady in a gray silk dress, and a eap 
and kerchief in ancient style, as white as nev- 
fallen snow. The shrieking mother sprang 
from the coach almost in a state of insanity, 
and the father followed nearly in the saae 
condition, bearing the corpse of his idolised 
and only child, as fresh and beautifol as he 
had looked a few hours before when in life and 
glee, before death, in such an awftil and tra^ 
cal manner, had set his seal on his young &ee. 
The old lady swooned ; I saw no more, bat bore 
with me an aching heart for many a day after. 

How I loved to carry old ladies round to see 
their married sons and daughters. I loved te 
see the meeting of the young sulor-boy with 
his widowed mother, and the sweet sisters of 
his childhood. I loved to take the lover to fab 
mistress, and catch a sight of the sweet, young 
face peeping through the green blind to see 
him alight, too timid to rush to the door, 
though I knew well how her heart was beating. 

I loved to stop with a heavy bundle to the 
poor lame woman, in the white cottage, tnm 
her kind son in town, who often sent her, trim 
his scanty earnings, tokens of his gratitude 
and love. 

And brides — how many young and lovely 
creatures have I taken from their childhood's 
homes, fuU of hope, and eager for life's plea- 
sures! and many disappointed and windowed 
spirits have I returned heart-broken to the 
parental arms. One more recollection, sadder 
I think, to me than all the rest, must close my 
reminiscences for the present Oh, what i 
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loTely, glorioas being, I thought to myself, as 
one morning we stopped for passengers before 
a rather dilapidated, but once elegant mansion, 
as at the door appeared a young girl, who, 
from her dress and appearance, I knew to be 
the bride of a dark, stem-looking man at her 
side, as old as her father. They oame a few 
steps down the gravel walk, when she suddenly 
quitted his arm, and ran back to the house 
with a step and movement as light and grace- 
ful as a fairy's. Her husband followed her, 
and they soon reappeared at the door, but the 
lovely bride was clinging to the neck of her 
mother, and both in an agony of tears. "You 
promised to be calm,'* dear Mabel, said her 
mother, " and your husband says he will cer- 
tainly bring you home next summer, and one 
year will pass rapidly away. The gaieties of 
the city will quite compensate you for leaving 
your mother and your quiet country home." 
Her husband then spoke to her in a low voice, 
and probably hastened her departure ; as she 
suddenly, with an effort, left her mother, and 
foUowed her husband to the coach. She drew 
her veil closely over her face, and sobbed con- 
vulsively for a few minutes, and then sunk into 
a state of silent despondency. 

We left them, in the city, at a grand, noble- 
looking house in one of its most fashionable 
streets. 

A year passed away. I had almost forgotten 
the occurrence, when I observed, one morning, 
we drew up again before the elegant mansion. 
The same dark, stern man, looking darker and 
sterner than ever, appeared at the door, lead- 
ing forth, but oh! how changed, the same 
lovely lady. Her dress, which before was 
scrupulously plain, rich, and genteel, was now 
of a most gaudy, fantastic style ; feathers, 
flowers, and ribands, in inglorious confusion, 
seemed dispersed over her whole person. She 
was laughing and talking very loudly and 
gaily, and ran forward to the coach in great 
glee. She commenced talking with great volu- 
bility to all the passengers, paying no heed to 
her husband, who frequently chided and tried 
to silence her. As we descended a hill rapidly 
she cried out, ** How fast we dance, how fast 
we dance, and here's quick music ;" so saying, 
she struck up in a powerful, rich voice some 
giy air, and continued singing for a long time, 
without heeding the commands of her husband 
for silence. 

What was my horror when I discovered that 
this cherished, lovely young creature was a 
maniac. We left them at her father's, and 
from the conversation in the coach afterwards 
I learned her sad story. She had given her 
heart's best and fondest love to a young cousin 
who had been educated with her, and without 
the knowledge of her parents had betrothed 



herself to him. He loved her passionately, 
but having only a small patrimony, was depen- 
dent upon his talents and industry for wealth 
and advancement in life. Her mother would 
gladly have made her child happy in her own 
way ; but her father, on hearing it, swore she 
should never marry a beggar, accused his 
nephew of ingratitude, drove him from his 
house, and told his daughter he had already 
betrothed her to a friend of his own, a gentle- 
man of wealth and influence, and that in three 
months she must be his bride. 

Mabel wept, and pined, and pleaded in vain ; 
her father had been wasteful and extravagant, 
had dissipated his fortune, and was under 
pecuniary obligations to his friend, which were 
to be cancelled, and a handsome annuity al- 
lowed him, on the event of his marrying his 
daughter. 

Of all the ftiends who visited her father, 
none ever appeared so formidable, so morose and 
distasteful to Mabel as the one selected for her 
husband ; but in vain she told her father of her 
repugnance, nay, even hatred towards him, 
and of her deep love for another ; he was reso- 
lute, stem, and unflinching; his nature was 
cold, selfish, and unfeeling, and his heart void 
of principle and affection. She was almost 
dragged to the altar, the grief and sympathy 
of her adored mother alone supporting her. 
She found she had married a man who was a 
fit companion and friend for her father, who, 
satisfied with having a beauUful and elegant 
woman to preside at his house, thought nothing 
more of her, or of her happiness, than he did 
of a piece of statuary. Her young, warm 
feelings were orushed. She mourned, day 
after day, in solitude for her lover, for her 
mother, for the gentle sympathies of life. She 
was chilled, heart-broken — death or madness 
must have ensued, and she became a maniao. 
Oh,- sweet, sweet Mabel t how my heart bleeds 
at thy wrongs, thy sufferings, thy sad, sad 
fate. And did thy father feel at last, living 
upon thy ruin f Could his cancelled debts, his 
easy independence, compensate him for his 
maniac child? I never heard his fate ; the re- 
coUeotions overpower me. 

I am too feeble to write more. I trust the 
kind public will pardon the in elegancies of my 
style, as my busy and active life precluded me 
from the advantages of an early education. I 
am dying — my race will soon be extinct: a 
poor, old-fashioned stage-coach, I descend ig- 
nominiously to an unmonumental grave. I 
bear ill-will to no one, and freely forgive that 
noisy, disagreeable, whirling rail-car that is 
now passing me, snorting in triumph over my 
ashes. Well, every dog has his day, and mine 
has passed. 
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(8m IngraTiiig.) 



Thb old Maestro is in his element. For him 
tlie storms of life are over, and, though it be 
in gray hairs and in poverty, the old fire bums 
yet in his soul ; and, in^e still religion of his 
art, composing and rehearsing with a quar- 
tette of congenial friends or pupils, he is more 
filled, absorbed, elated, than ever in his public 
days, when he waged fruitless competition 
against giant Handel, in the production of 
operas, to please one of the musical factions 
of the fashionable would-be dileUante in Eng- 
land. 

Poor old man I Has he not been a hero in 
his way ? a conscientious martyr to those prin- 
ciples of art, to those august and severe laws 
of beauty, in which he read and reverenced 
the divine order of the universe, and (so to 
speak) the <* Thorough-Bass" of all things? 
Music to him has been more than a pleasure 
of the sense, more than a glorious excitement, 
or a solace of conflicting or unsatisfied emo- 
tions, more than a trade, a vehicle of profit or 
ambition ; it has been much the same thing to 
him with conscience. And so, alike in the 
eonstruction of his own melodies and harmo- 
nies, in the rendering of the musical ideas of 
other genuine composers, especially the older 
masters, and in the formation of the voices and 
the styles of pupils, he had rigidly, yet feelingly, 
enforced what he conceived to be the vital mo- 
rality of art, — the eschewing of all vain orna- 
ments and poor tricks of eflfeot, and the con- 
forming in every fibre of the work to the eter- 
nal conditions of fitness and of order. For 
only so, he was accustomed to say, can a piece 
of music mean anything, or transmit clear 
vibrations from its author's soul to other souls 
remote in time or place. Oall you this a Com- 
positionf he would ask, this idle stringing to- 
gether of drivelling conceits out of an aimless, 
self-amusing, irresponsible, disordered fancy 1 
this clever facility at vulgar clap-trap, not Uie 
less vulgar because much in fashion? this 
laboured attempt to hide by profuse ornament 
the lack of any unity of purpose? Call you 
this a Composition, which betrays only the love 
of display, and not the love of law ? which has 
nothing of the enduring quality in it, nothing 
of the wisdom of art to constitute it an orga- 
nic fact, as real and eompoud as is the order of 



the seasons, or the revolatioB of the pU&eto, 
or the return of every bird, and plant, ud 
insect in its hour ? 

Old Nicola Porpora is not much knovE in 
these days by his music. Such of his corapo- 
sitions as survive, sleep quietly in libruie 
Yet none the less has he bequeathed some ai 
those aforesaid '* vibrations" of a right earnest 
musical mind and temper, to act ihran^ 
others on the musical culture, and help to 
quicken the musical genius of these and eoa- 
ing times. A century ago, in the great di/s 
of Handel, and in the dawning of the fttA 
morning light of Haydn, who was for sone 
time his own pupil, he was the most oelebrated 
living master of singing and vocal compo^- 
tion. Bom at Naples, formed under the ufli- 
ence of the great Alessandro Scarlatti, he eon- 
posed and conducted masses and vespers a 
well as operas, as the head of a ConBemtorj 
at Venice, where he made several world-femois 
singers, such as Farinelli, Cafarelli, llingotti 
Hubert (sumamed the Porporino), &c. TheQ«« 
he was called to Germany, to the eoart o^ 
Charles VI., where he enjoyed great patronHe 
and influence, and where is told an instiDC^ 
of his practical wit. It seems that Porpora, 
in spite of his severity, was rather famous for 
the free use of trilU in his own compositions 
to a degree that made the Emperor quite shy 
of employing him. Dr. Burney says of one of 
his songs, that he seems to have composed it 
in a " shivering fit." He got permiflaion, how- 
ever, to compose one piece of sacred music for 
the Emperor's hearing, which proceeded in the 
plainest, chastest manner, without a ^W^ 
trill or ornament. The Emperor was most 
agreeably disappointed, when, at the dose, w 
suddenly introduced as the subject of » ^^ 
a half doien trilled notes in sucoesdon; »^ 
the ludicrous effect of these, chasing ««* 
other through all four parts, may be easily 
imagined. Invited to London, he was fl»°* 
ders rival for nine or ten years in the produiJ- 
tion of operas, of which he had composed not 
less than fifty himself, in the course of ou 
Ufe. He was too firank and true an artist » 
deny the transcendent superiority of Han • 
Both are to be commiserated as heroic spin 
drudging there, like Pegasus in hamssa, m » 
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Sphere too low for them. Handel himself 
broke down under it, when he had toiled at 
operas for thirty years, but still had strength 
left to soar like an eagle towards the snn, and 
find his highest mission and his apotheosis in 
the creation of those sublime oratorios. 

Broken down at last by failures, and the 
ingratitude of singers, who owed all to him, 
Porpora retired to spend his old days in po- 
Terty again at Naples. Critical historians say 
of him, that he was a musician of rare expe- 
rience and judgment, rather than of creatire 
genius. He was distinguished for the elegance 
and purity of his reeiteUive passages. This, at 
all events, implied more than a mechanical 
faculty, and reyealed the true spirit of an 
artist. He delighted in the composition of 
Cantatas, a species of dramatic monologue, 
which he sometimes accompanied with three 
or four instruments ; and, he is said to have 
been peculiarly successful in this form of 
*' Chamber Music." It may be supposed that, 
in his last days, he was not unconsoled by a 
few sympathizing amateurs and pupils, who 
entered into the spirit of these compositions 
with him, and in the trial of each new work 
with the gray-haired enthusiast would realise 
the select communion of a sort of musical 
'*Noctes." Reasoning thus, the artist very 
naturally was led to put the interpretation 
which he has done to the beautiful and unex- 
plained prints copied for the present number 
of this magazine. 

But what a queer, fantastic, as well as — 
charming group! What sort of a Woman's 
Rights Conyention, or couYenticle, is this? 
Fair ladies handling riolonoellos, and one 
even with an obod, or a flageolet, with a stout 
gentieman in the background holding a trom- 
bone, all evidentiy eon amore, and waiting 
while the black-gowned old professor in the 
centre explains the ten^ and the style of the 
fresh composition, whose score lies on the tall 
music-stand before him ! Is it in earnest, or 
have some of his merry, blooming pupils bro- 
ken in upon the dear old man, and seized the 
instruments to try their hands at it? No 
doubt he loved such company, and welcomed 
it with as spontaneous a glow about his heart 
as he did the arrival of new musical ideas 
and inspirations. The musical temperament 
is at once masculine and feminine; and like 
the marriage of the two principles is that 
happy, genial, creative mood of mind in which 
all truly inspired products have their birth. 
Indeed such a blending of the fiery will of 
the heroic man, with the most delicate and 
feminine sensibility ; such a consciousness of 
strength and weakness in one moment, is the 
condition of that highest order of activity 
which men oall Art, eapeoially in music. 



Now Porpora loved music for its own sake ; 
and that means music pure, impersonal, ab- 
stracted from the voice and character of sing- 
ers. The master of Haydn may well be pre- 
sumed to have had some knowledge of the 
delights of instrumental music. And among 
his chosen circle, even females whom he had 
taught the love of music for its own sake, of 
music proper, may have been drawn to make 
acquaintance with instruments of truly femi- 
nine genius, like violins and oboes, and bear 
their parts in those little familiar private 
amateur sessions of chamber music. At least 
so much we may conjecture in support of the 
engraver's titie to the picture, which he has 
fallen in love with and copied for our edification. 

Such things are not unheard of, or at least 
not unimagined, as whole orchestras of fe- 
males. That luxurious travelling genius, Wil- 
liam Beckford, pretends to have seen and 
heard as follows in Venice, in 1780: "The 
sight of the orchestra," he says, ** still makes 
me smile. Ton know, I suppose, it is entirely 
of the feminine gender, and that nothing is 
more common than to see a delicate white 
hand journeying across an enormous double 
bass, or a pair of roseate cheeks puffing, with 
all their efforts, at a French horn. Some that 
are grown old and Amazonian, who have aban- 
doned their fiddles and their lovers, take vigo- 
rously to the kettle-drum ; and one poor limp- 
ing lady, who had been crossed in love, now 
makes an admirable figure on the bassoon." 

We have already rambled through idle para- 
graphs enough, or we might use the picture 
as a text for some discourse upon the deep, 
sincere, and intimate delight which little knots 
of true musicians, of one mind, experience in 
what is technically called Chamber Music. 
There have been many pictorial attempts to 
illustrate the charms of music ; from our own 
Mount's fresh, natural, naive paintings of the 
contagious power of a rustic fiddle in a bam ; 
up to sublime embodiments of the divine soul 
of the art in ideal St. Cecilias, rivalling the 
best inspired Madonnas ,'' or to historical pic- 
tures of some great Handelian commemoration 
in Westminster Abbey, where row above row 
of choristers were likened to a segment of one 
of Dante's circles in the PamdUo^ the orchestra 
seeming to *< ascend into the clouds, and unite 
with the saints and martyrs represented on 
the painted glass in the west window, which 
had all the appearance of a continuation of 
the orchestra : 

* So MUBg they t UMl the empyreui rang 
With AUeliUahi."' 

We have seen too a quaint old Qerman picture, 
stiffly etched, but full of life and of expression, 
representing a group of listeners transported 
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by the organ-playing of old Master Wolframb. 
The rery air is fall of mosic, and eyeiy face 
ia charged with it as with electricity, while 
T«gae, commingling, shadowy figores in the 
background seem to hint at the suggestions of 
the magic music to their qoickened brains. If 
oar friend Sartain wants another musical sub- 
ject to engraye for the people, we would sug- 
gest this. But we have yet to see a picture of 
the most genuine, most truly musical of musi- 
cal groups, and that is of a quartette or quin- 
tette of real artists, engaged in the perfor- 
mance of some classic instrumental chamber 
music, such as Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
have put their best love and best skill into, for 
their own pure social and artistic satisfaction. 
The Cantata with instruments, the Sonata for 
pianoforte, &c., and many other choice minor 
forms of composition, come under this head. 
Bat its perfection is found in the quartette of 



string instruments, so fondly eultlTated bj ftlie 
above-named masters. What could be more 
picturesque, for instance, than a lifelike pie- 
ture of that famous " Rasumowsky Quartette," 
consisting of the same four artists in VieiuBai. 
who for years had the first trial of all Beetho- 
ven's compositions in that kind ? The Quar- 
tette, like an outline engraving, demands in- 
trinsic excellence and meaning in erery nete 
and fibre of the composition. There ia no 
room there for individual display in the per- 
formers. The instruments are blended in a 
lively, earnest, devout conversation on a com- 
mon theme, which each in its own way, as the 
fit complement to all the others, is striving te 
illustrate. It is music in its wisdom and its 
parity, such as artists love ; and in the aoeia], 
mutual interpretation thereof they realize their 
best communion, and the inmost pecoliar jofj 
of a musical life. 
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Pausdio upon th« waters, we lay moored, 

For a brief moment, at the crumbling Aon ; 

With hollow mnrmun pa«t the quiet keel 

The MiBulBsippi'B turbid wave colled oa. 

Now, gathering in fierce eddlei bj the land, 

And gulping in their swirl the yirgin soil, 

Like some huge monster gorging on its prey. 

And then, its glutton appetite appeased, 

Sweeping in grandeur on its seaward way. 

'Twas one of those sweet, balmy eves, unknown 

Saye in the tropics, and in autumn time ; 

Boft breescs all day long had &nned our cheeks. 

And laden with rich flragranoe from the shores, 

That seemed like angels showering blessings on ua. 

On either hand, as we had passed along, 

From morn until that hour, our way bad been 

As in an Ewitem land of song and story : 

Here, rose a stately palace fh>m the plidna, 

Shooting flrom out a grove of lordly oaka; 

There, nestled quietly some humble oot, 

£mbowered in myrtle, lime, and orange grores^ 

Whose flagrant blossoms scented all the air : 

While ever and anon, the song of birds 

Floated melodiously along the wave. 

Whose dulcet tones alone would moye to lore. 

Then, flitting by these peaceful scones, we saw 

Forests of waving cypres^, with their green 

And pendant boughs overhung with wreaths of hmms, 

Trailing its gloomy tresses to the groiind. 

Awaking thoughts of mourning and of death. 

And now *twas sunset Far into the aky, 

Before us rose a stately Qotbie pile :* 

Surely, we thought, we are in Kastem lands. 

Turret and tower loomed loftily in air, 

And ancient battlements frowned grimly on ua 

Wo looked to see ttom out the portals pranee, 

Bending their stately heads beneath the aroh, 

A troop of mail-clad knights, on gallant steeds, 

With nodding plumes and glittering oasque and crest. 

And fipear in rest, to march against the Ibe. 

Tet though no banner floated (Vom the keep, 

And though no bugle shrilly called to arms, 

And though no train of warriors appeared, 

• The State OspttoL 



Bull was the scene a seene of bright 
For there was lady fkir as ever song. 
Of knight or troabadoor, has handed down. 
Immortal made by beauty blent with Iot% 
Shedding celestial light even to our times; 
As worthy to be fought for in the lists. 
As any in those bright, chlvalrie days. 
When ladies' hearts were seldom won by aigba^ 
But gallant deeds, or else melodious tongues, 
Stout feats with steel, or softer ones with song : 
Nor was there wanting one to own her power. 
Upon whose heart her beauty's influence MI 
Like light apom the eye, or dew on floweiB. 

They stood alone upon the Tessel's deck, 

Walehing the dying glorias of the day. 

In dreamy sUenoe; not a single cloud 

Was in the sky, save where the setting son 

M^estieally stooped to his repose. 

There, all was be«aty ;— dreling round his orb 

The gathoNd macses shone like molten goUL 

Fancy would trace, upon the misty isles, 

A thousand shapes, a thousand varied soenes : 

Here, shot up spires and pyramids and towera, 

With bases dark as granite, tops like fire; 

There, squadions moved in grim but bright mxxwji 

A thousand navies sailed the blue serene ; 

Forests rose sudden, and as sudden fell; 

Lakes, mountains, rivers, torrents, all were theiw ; 

Glaciers, with tumbling avalanches ; roeka. 

Shivered and riven by contending seas, 

B<eoelved and shattered cataracts of fire. 



AmU snoh aoenes slow §§ak the ann to i 

And the soft hour of twilight was at hand ; 

Rising, like Venus from the sea, the moon. 

The new-bom moon, broke Arom a bank of doadi^ 

And seemed to pause a moment on their crests 

Kre lannching Ibtih upon its eourae atone^ 

As though 'twould gladly linger 'mid sudi asoMf. 

Again the waters part before the prow, — 

The sun goes down, the clouds have passed away,— 

Night darkens all the splendour of the boar: 

But ah 1 no nighti except the night of <Uath,— 
• »•««• 

Brief were those raptorons momentf, passing like 

it» to Ntara no inoia 
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(Oondnded from p. 188.) 



It did not take long to oonTinoe her that she 
had made a deep impression on the grave 
knight of the forget-me-nots. Roland Wen- 
dall, a man of singularly delicate feelings, had 
early been disgusted with the assuming man- 
ners of the female society into which he had 
been thrown ; he did not even attempt to deny 
that he had tasted the bitterness of an early 
disappointment, and that he had withdrawn 
himself much, in consequence, from gay so- 
ciety, and sought to fill his heart with the less 
transitory eigoyment for which his intellectual, 
even spiritual nature fitted him. Accustomed 
to Judge women with unmerited severity, Julia 
had presented herself with refreshing variety ; 
her childlike dress and manners, her very 
glance, the most studied part of her artillery, 
had filled him with a tumult of emotion indefi- 
nable to himself. Something whispered, here 
was purity, freshness, unsullied soul; and with 
an impulse which he scarcely attempted to 
resist, he requested an introduction, and one 
half hour's conversation proved sufficient to 
dissolve the caution of years, and replace it 
with visions as ephemeral and bright as those 
of his boyhood. 

Poor mistaken man ! who deemed himself so 
wise, so penetrating, who laid a thousand 
Quixotic plans for training this f^esh, unso- 
phisticated child, so that she should preserve 
her youth of soul, her purity of heart. He 
little knew that both had fled for ever, if she 
had ever possessed them. 

Though not wealthy, his income was ample, 
and his family of aristocratic pretensions, suf- 
ficiently so to have looked with indignation 
upon Uie idea of his contracting a match with 
the daughter of a dress-maker, had they known 
it; but that was destined to remain in obli- 
vion, and Julia Flash received an earnest de- 
claration within three weeks of her successful 
debut. During this time, she had gone con- 
stantly into society, and never failed amid Bo- 
land's exclusive attentions, and her timid, but 
decided encouragement of them, to command 
s sufficient degree of admiration to keep in 
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play enough jealousy to make Roland long 
earnestly for the time when she should be ex- 
clusively his own, and withdrawn from the soil- 
ing contact of the world. And when she pro- 
mised to be his, and he placed upon her finger 
the seal of their engagement, could she have 
read the pure and ennobling feelings which his 
love had awakened, the reverence with which 
he looked upon her, as he believed, unsullied 
purity, perchance she might have paused in 
the play of her remorseless ambition, and 
lingered before determining to immolate love 
upon its altar. For to marry Roland Wendall 
never entered into her calculations ; they were 
much more complex. 

Among the coterie of gentlemen that Julia 
had drawn about her, was one who, something 
like the moth, fluttered around the charmed 
drele, scarcely daring to venture nearer, lest 
his wings should be singed, and prevent the 
possibility of escape ; but like that insect, too, 
he was continually coming nearer than at first 
he intended, and the end of all was, that the 
fair Julia held him pinioned, and quickly 
tamed down her struggling captive. 

Stacy Richmond, Esq., possessed a dear 
income of six thousand. Though Julia'^s eyes 
were as soft as houris', they were rapacious 
too ; her ambition never stopped half way ; to 
gain a title to the enjoyments and position 
which such a ibrtune would entail upon her, 
was irresistible. She had known him as long 
as her more serious lover. He had actually left 
the punch-bowl to take a turn in the waits with 
her; and ere she slept she had decided that, 
though he was shallow and vain and jealous, 
he would, independently of his golden attrac- 
tions, make a more convenient husband than 
the sternly moral Weudall. He would be much 
less likely to interfere with her pursuits tufter 
marriage, which were, ideally, on an extended 
scale. But Richmond must not be fright- 
ened. He had an idea (a true one, unfortu- 
nately) that all the girls were after his money. 
He was not close, or mean, or selfish, more 
than his habits of self-gratification induced, 
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but he prononnoed such proceedings "a 
deuoed bore," and forthwith confined himself 
to the sapper-room at a party, the door or 
lobby of a concert-room, the north side of the 
pubUo promenade, the Testibole of a church. 
How Miss Jnlia Flash came to tonch his sensi- 
bilities, was hard to tell. He detested danc- 
ing; he never followed in the wake of the 
crowd ; and he was not peoiiliarlj affected by 
beauty; — but he was heard to declare while 
sipping a glass of wine in the doorway, that 
that girl had a glance from her eye, bright as 
the flash of champagne, — the only poetical 
idea he was CTor known to utter ; and it may 
be inferred, that it was chiefly because of the 
connection she assumed in his thoughts with 
his faTonrite bererage, that he was led to 
make the acquaintance of the wily Julia. 

Then she was so tremendoosly indifferent to 
the men! He had been nearer the mark to 
have said the nuui. Julia knew what she 
was about — ^that, talk as he might, as men may 
and dOf about the way their favour is sought, 
none like a complete withdrawal of this grati- 
fying flattery; and Richmond soon learned to 
long most ardently, that JuUa Flash would be- 
stow more frequently upon him, the light of 
one of those champagne glances, and not give 
80 many to that priggish Roland Wendall. 
« Who was he, he would like to know ?" And 
when some fHend intimated that Wendall, of 
all the world, had the best right to her favour, 
the popping of a cork in Richmond's eye could 
not have startled him more than this news. 

It is needless to recount the arts by which 
the fair Julia enslaved her brainless admirer ; 
how all the manoeuvres which could captivate 
his particular organisation of mind, were put 
in requisilion against him. She sought not so 
much to dasile, for that would have alarmed 
him ; but she took a child's place, deferring to 
his opinion, and teaching him a new and flatter- 
ing lesson — ^that of self-appreciation. Then, 
while she admitted her position with regard to 
Wendall, there was an adroit display to Rich- 
mond of a secret preference for him. She 
affected to conceal this carefully, and it was 
only at moments that her seeming impetuous 
feelings carried her, as it were, out of herself, 
and murmured words and sudden movements 
made Richmond whisper to himself that h« 
was beloved, wherever else her hand was pro- 
mised. 

And so, time went on. Wendall wondered 
why he found it so hard to withdraw Julia 
ftrom society. That she loved him, he was 
convinced ; but her relish for gaiety seemed by 
no means diminished. He wouldn't for the 
world have admitted that she left his side will- 
ingly, yet it was strange how often she was 
danoing or talking to some puppy on the 



other side of the room, and what oould she aec 
in that shallow-pated Richmond to admire? 
He wished she wouldn't look at others with 
that charming glance of hers — ^he liked to 
think it sacred to himself. 

Mrs. Flash gave exquisite little sappers, 
impromptu ones, when half a dozen gentlenMn 
were gathered together in her parlour of an 
evening. It was so easy to send oat to a re- 
staurant's and provide the needful. Esther 
Flash had been wont to preside at these, and she 
did so now, for Julia's time was far too much 
occupied with her admirers. Wendall alwajv 
wished to withdraw her from scenes of this 
description ; he could not bear to see her amid 
a crowd of men eating and drinking their Id- 
tellectual natures into bondage. The dravring- 
room was cool and pleasant, and purer it seem- 
ed in atmosphere, and he wanted to hear a 
new song, or have a quiet talk. But Julia 
always seemed to shrink from admitting pub- 
licly his claims, and he was too deUeate to 
press the point ; he only pleaded more earnestly 
for an early marriage, that he might trans- 
plant her ft^m such ungenial soiL In the 
mean time the winter, already far advanced at 
the time of Julia's debut, sped rapidly avray. 

Spring came with her buds and flowers, and 
Wendall seemed farther than ever from gain- 
ing his point. Very childlike in some things, he 
never seemed to think of blaming JuHa for the 
distance which grew up between them, bvt 
became nervous and irritable at his undefined 
fears. Julia was so admired, so much sou^t 
after, it could not be expected that she shoold 
be quite satisfied to give up everything for him ; 
he must wait till the novels had worn off, and 
in September she had promised, at last, to 
settle down in a good, quiet little wife. 

He was obliged to leave the city for a few 
days. He bade her as affectionate a farewell 
as though it had been a last one, and bent his 
steps towards the boat with a feeling of unae- 
oountable depression. On the promenade deek 
were two or three gay exquisites who frequented 
the Flash mansion; their backs were turned 
towards him, and with cigars in their mouths 
and their feet up on the balustrade, seemed in 
high glee over the jokes which were passing 
round. The next moment he caught Julia*a 
name, uttered in tones which expressed aajf- 
thing but the high respect he entertained for 
her. The blood rushed hotly to his brow as he 
listened. They discussed her merits as they 
might those of an opera dancer or publie 
singer; they spoke of her lerity, her adroit- 
ness ; she was the most charming little actress 
in the world! she had <* hooked" Richmond 
most neatly, and <* Wendall was as blind as a 
bat." Here they broke out into a laugh which 
seemed fiendish to Roland: He pulled his 
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broad straw hat otot his face, and slunk down 
stairs. There he paced the deck almost in a 
state of madness ; he reached ont his arm as 
though to clntch the receding shore, and then 
smiled bitterly, and swore it was a lie — all a 
lie, and tried to compose his features to a 
hypocritical expression of calmness. Every- 
body was pointing at him — he knew it I but he 
woiUd not afford them the gratification of 
seeing the deep wound he had sustained. No I 
other men learned to deceiTe; all mankind 
were deceivers more or less; there lived no 
human being who, tasting of the bitter waters 
of life as well as of the sweet, did not learn to 
dissemble— to wear a smiling face, although 
the fruit of the tree of Knowledge and Evil 
was in their mouth at the time, and piercing 
like a thorn I 

After all it was but a report. These wretched 
men ! what were they, that they should with a 
breath sully the spotiess purity of his childlike 
Julia f as he loved to call her. He reasoned 
with his fears and grew calm again ; was ready 
to think it all a dream when he arrived at his 
destination, and gave his mind for the time to 
the business which brought him. 

Somewhat sooner than he had expected, he 
found himself at home again, and before the 
steps of Julia's residence. He paused on the 
threshold to hear that she had gone with her 
sister and Mr. Richmond to explore the beau- 
ties of a new country-seat of the latter, which 
was situated about six miles out of town. The 
strong man trembled for a moment, but con- 
trolling himself with an effort, received from 
the servant a few directions as to where he 
should find them, and, obtaining a carriage, 
followed them. 

What he was going to do, he scarcely knew. 
To see Julia he believed, but whether as his, or 
another's, he knew not. One thing was clear 
to him, — a few hours would prove all things. 

It was an afternoon in May, soft and balmy, 
redolent with the fragrance of flowers, and 
dreamy with the accustomed indolence of the 
season. As Roland bowled rapidly over the 
broad, level road, the shadows of his coming 
fate seemed to settle thickly upon him, with 
many voices whispering hoarsely through the 
deep agony of unshed tears ; his very lips grew 
pale and rigid in the struggle against such 
weakness as he deemed it, and before thinking 
of it, he had reached the lane which crossed 
the road, and led to the tasty cottage of Stacy 
Richmond. F.astening his horse to a tree at 
the foot of a beautiful avenue, he trod the 
smooth, serpentine walk with a hurried step, 
strangely at variance with his usual composed 
demeanour. As he drew near the house, the 
sound of voices and light laughter came through 
the latticed casements. The lower shutters were 



closed, but perched upon a step-ladder, which 
seemed to have been used for flowers, he was 
surprised to observe two or three domestics 
taking stolen glimpses into the room below, 
and snapping their Angers and rolling their 
eyes at each other with vulgar significance. 

"Where are the ladies? What are you 
looking atT" he demanded, in tones by no 
means gentle. Starting at being detected, the 
servants turned their heads, but stood regard- 
ing Wendall with a mixture of fright and stu- 
pidity. 

** Who is in there T" he repeated. 

**OhI it's the Miss Flashes, and master — 
Mister Richmond, you see, sir, out ei^oying 
themselves this fine afternoon," replied an 
awkward-looking boy, who might belong to the 
stables, casting a disgusting leer, as he spoke, 
at the girl beside him on the steps ; ** and we 
climbed up here to have a bit of the Ain, if 
you please, sir," bowing and scraping in a 
manner more insolent than respectful. 

"Never mind, sir, what you got up there 
for 1 m trouble you to comc down, and show 
me the way into the house." 

Wendall's whole manner was stem anA 4«- 
dded, but the boy hesitated. " Why you see 
it's as much as my wages is worth to disturb 
master when he gives his orders ; and they'a 
very full of fun indeed, now; just look for 
yourself!" 

From an impulse for which Roland WenditU 
in a cooler moment would have despised him- 
self, he stepped upon the ladder. "Too see 
they's very happy indeed," repeated the boy 
in his ear with a chuckle, as Roland pot his 
hand to his forehead for a moment, and then 
with an effort bent his eyes upon the scene 
within. 

Better be blind than see what he did that 
moment 1 

A table covered with an elegant cold colla- 
tion was spread in the centre of the apartment, 
and there was evidence enough in the disor- 
dered disposition of affairs that the wine-glass 
had circulated freely. Esther Flash seemed 
intent on the demolition of the viands, but Rich- 
mond, who sat opposite her, talking in maudlin 
sentences, had the fair hand of his spotless 
betrothed clasped closely between his own, 
while she alternately bent those bewildering 
eyes on him with a mixture of softness and 
contempt, and partook of the good cheer upon 
the table. 

There was a grossnees in the whole scene 
which shocked Wendall after the first thrill of 
agony. That beautiM girl — ^that fair girl — 
that innocent girl — in such a place, exposed 
to the coarse, wanton jests of those vulgar 
servants, and listening to a string of sickening 
compliments from a half-drunken man, with 
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perfect compoBore — eyen in the presence of 
her sister; — ^penetrating enongh to feel con- 
tempt, jet so unprincipled, so immoral (Wen- 
dall could think of no other word), as to suffer 
his loTc — as to encourage it, while on her fin- 
ger glistened the ring ks had placed there, 
with feelings so pure, so elevated ! 

With a shudder he could not control, Wen- 
dall turned to descend. 

'* How long haye they been here T" he asked 
in a hoarse whisper of the serrant girl. 

(< Better than two hours," was the reply; 
" and yesterday they was here too, and once 
before 1" and the girl smiled slyly, as one 
might do who could tell much more for the 
asking. But Wendall had heard enough, and 
waving his hand, turned and trod the way to 
his carriage with a firm, stem step. 

While the revel went on within the cottage, 
more and more scattered grew the wits of the 
weak-minded Richmond. 

** Only one more glass !" pleaded the smiling 
Julia, as he declined to taste again, ** to pledge 
me, you knowl" she added, resting her hand 
upon his arm appealingly, and once again that 
tly scornful smUe flitted to her lips as he 
drank, ^and then threw himself upon the floor 
beside/lier, and raved incoherently. 

'* 1/ don't know whether, after all, I love 
you /enough to marry you,'* she said, after 
listening to him for awhile, and she spoke 
with the most enchanting sauciness in the 
world,— "Poor Wendall 1" But before they 
had gathered on their riding equipments she 
had promised to forsake **poor Wendall," and 
become Richmond's wife, "whom only she 
could love as she was capable of doing." 
More, she had consented to a speedy clandes- 
tine marriage (mamma being in the secret, of 
course, and Esther), for she had so adroitly 
to work on Richmond's fears, lest he should 
lose her, that he rested not till she promised 
this, and then Julia Flash sank back among 
the cushions, to congratulate herself upon the ; 
success of her manoeuvres in bringing to her < 
feet so speedily, the shy, shallow, imbecile, 
but wealthy man, for whom mothers and 
daughters had alike exerted their arts in 
vun, through many successive seasons. 

The ring which Wendall had given her was 
displaced, ere she slept, by another, but she 
was saved the trouble, or it might be triumph, 
of turpritmg him with her falsehood, for, on 
her arrival at home, a note awaited her, which 
contained merely these lines : — 



" Julia : — ^I was out at Richmond Cottage tiiis 
afternoon, and through the window beheld 
what occurred. — Adieu." 

Julia Flash shrugged her ahonlden, ud 
sought her mother and sister, to laagh oter 
the success of her intrigues. Esther's sjmpa- 
thy was sullen enough ; for principle sht cared 
too little to regret the heartless game just 
played on that account, but there was sone. 
thing galling to her Jealous temperaaent, io 
the thought of being distanced by her own aad 
younger sister. But the mother was warn ii 
commendation of her clever daughter's ne- 
; cess, albeit Julia warned her not to expeet toa 
, much from her fortunate marriage. 

So Julia Flash entered the costly home d 

' Stacy Richmond, Esq., with her foot firmly 

planted on the ladder to fortune, and connneed 

beyond doubt, that her confidence in her own 

abilities was correct, since her first step ktd 

■ been so true a one. But look not too (u for- 

I ward, wily girl I there must be thorns hiddes 

somewhere among the roses, for yoa jovntlf 

have sown good seed, which will not fail to 

bring forth fruit ! 

It was to be regretted even, that Riciunoai 
weak and dissipated as he was, should htft 
been so completely duped, for he had gireo luJ 
heart, such as it was, entirely to his cold, self' 
centred Julia, exulting in the belief that he 
was master at last of one disinterested attach- 
ment, since he had witnessed her straggles to 
love Wendall, and subdue her attachmeot to 
him. 

How long his ignorance remained bliss to 
him, it is needless to speculate upon. To have 
married a loveless wife, worse, — an unprinci- 
pled one, and an exacting family, were e^ 
which would not fail to impress themselTes od 
the mind with more speed than agreeable- 
ness. 

Perhaps the saddest spectacle of all, was the 
crushed heart which Roland Wendall locked sp 
in his bosom. To have loved an onworih; 
object may make the sentiment more ea^ ^ 
subdue, but it is very dark to see the bright 
angel. Faith, blotted out from lifel Can «ijf 
risitant depart and leave so hopeleeaaToid. 
Often, as years sped on, Roland dreamed 
he saw her meek eyes smiling npoo hiffl 
again, but they smiled fh)m the far heaTea, 
and he felt that he must wait to go to ber--8h« 
could never come to him. 
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To aketoh Darley'a hiBtorjis » matter some- 
what nmojing to me, Binoe I hiTs obtkiDSd no 
material from himself, and it will be neoesHarj 
in speaking of him, to nse the flrat persoD, sin- 
gnlar, more freqaently than majbe aoceptable. 
But the trath is that I, though no artist, was 
conneeted sligbtlj bj circomstanees with Mr. 
Darley'i earl; caresr in art ; and as Mr. Bar- 
tain desires from ma aU that I know of the 
personal histor; of the artist, I shall baTe to 
place nijseir ocoaaionallj as bobtail to ths 
tatter's kite. 

My first aoqnaintanee with Felix Parley was 
made in this way ; 

During the year 1812, I forget now what 
day and month, and have do data at hand, I 
had occaaion to haTe some illnttrations drawn 
for a paem which I purposed to pnbliah, and 
fiiaDd mnch diffionlty in obtaining a proper 
artist. While looking round for the required 
person, I happened to eall on Q. Parker Cum- 
mings, the arohitect, to whom I complained of 
uy troubles. "Foohl jesi" s^d he, in his 
peculiar way, "I know the man to enit yoa 
eiactly. There's a young fellow in town, a 
clerk, who has the real staff in him. He left 
here about ten minntes rinee. That will gl*e 
yen seme idea of his power." So saying, Cum- 



mings pointed to a pen-sketoh, hastily done on 
the outer sheet of a quire of wrapping-paper 
which lay on the table. The moment I looked 
at it I laughed. It was not a likeness in fea- 
ture, but in character, of a drunken fellow whom 
I had seen a few minates prcTious, in aelf- 
satisfied reeombeucy, disposed gainst a tree- 
box in the street. There was no mistaklDg it 
The expression of the figure was admirable; 
the artist had sneceeded in transferring " the 
entire drunk," as they lay in the West, of Ids 
subjeot, with a few pen-strokes. I obtained 
the address of Darlsy, sought and found the 
young artist forthwith, and introduoed myself 
and my business. At my reqaest, he showed 
me a number of his sketches. Among these 
were illustrations of "Manfred," "The Mdd 
and Magpie," "The Drunkard's Prograss," 
" Cromwell," " Soenes in the Life of an Indian 
Chief," " Philadelphia Character," and many 
others, mostly in oatline. 

At the same time, he seemed to be diatmat- 
tnl of his own power, and to donbt if he oonld 
execute the work 1 wanted in a satisfactory 
manner. Of this distrust I did not at all par- 
take. The foree, rigour, and beauty of what 
I saw, though full of errors of drawing, satis- 
fied me that a great artist slood before me in 
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embryo, waiting the genial warmth of oppor- 
tunity to pass into Titality. I urged him to 
turn his energies to the pursuit of art as a 
profession, to which he seemed inclined, though 
labouring under a fear lest he might thereby 
undertake a hazardous experiment It ap- 
pears that his father,-*who, by the by, is one 
of the most perfect gentlemen of the old 
school, in mind and manner, that I erer saw, — 
had early discouraged his genius, possibly as- 
sociating ragged elbows and soiled linen with 
the artist's profession ; while a member of the 
firm under whose eye he was preparing him- 
self for mercantile pursuits, had assured his 
artist-clerk, that such scratchings on paper 
produced ** small cash in hand." He eyidently 
loTed art for its own sake, but feared to appear 
before the public as an artist ; being deterred 
by the apprehensions of failure which had been 
instilled into his mind by others. Indeed, his 
attachment to design must haye been inborn. 
A relative of his once assured me, that Felix 
was seised with the art-fever at a very early 
age — ^in truth, when so small that a chair served 
him for table, and a child's stool for a seat — 
the affection showing itself in the daily de- 
struction of numerous sheets of serviceable 
paper, and the ruin of a capital box of water- 
colours belonging to his sister. Efforts were 
made to eradicate this mischievous propensity ; 
and on being sent to school, the impulse of the 
head was attacked by means of an application 
of the master's rod to the other extremity, on 
the principle of counter-irritation — but in vain. 
The smartness only had a temporary transfer, 
as might have been expected; for though 
Pope's maxim — 

"Just as the twig Ib bent, the tree's inclined," 

may hold good, it could not be applied to a case 
where the twig stubbornly refuses to bend at all. 
Shortly after this, having borrowed a few of 
Darley's sketches, I showed them to various 
fHends whose good opinion I thought might be 
of service to the artist — ^among the rest, to 
Robert Morris, then, as now, the editor of the 
*< Pennsylvania Inquirer." He was delighted 
with them; and with his usual kind feeling 
towards unknown merit, requested me to write 
a commendatory paragraph for his journal, 
which I did. The notice was brief^ and anti- 
eipatory, rather than otherwise ; but I really 
believe that it annoyed Darley very much. 
The pleasant sensation of seeing his name in 
print, was neutralised by the fear lest some 
should suppose the oompUment came through 
his solicitation or desire ; and I really believe, 
had he known of my intention, he would have 
implored me to suppress the article. Of this 
feeling, I dare say, he has got rid long before 
this. It is an interestiiig disease, which, like 



the measles, may be expected but once in tbe 
lifetime of the patient ; but unlike the meulee. 
is never contagious. 

Not long after, I had occasion to visit New 
York, and took with me the s&me drawings, 
intending to exhibit them to some fHends there. 
I happened to meet N. P. Willis, who had in 
coig unction with General Morris, just stirted 
the '* New Mirror," and told him I had some- 
thing worth looking at in my room at Howard's. 
During the afternoon he called on me, saying 
that he only came for a brief risit, and could 
sit for a few minutes only, as he wished to 
attend to some business at the other end of 
town. After some general conyersation, and 
as he was about to go, I handed him the drav- 
ings for examination. He was both delighted 
and astonished, forgot his urgent business, and 
sat there for hours, changing from one sketch 
to the other, discussing their faults and merits, 
and talking as he can talk, wh^ excitement 
and an apt subject brings out the natural man. 
The conclusion that he came to, was that Dar> 
ley had great genius ; and he predicted for him 
a most successful career as a designer. The 
veteran editor, Mordecai M. Noah, to whom I 
showed the same designs, concurred in our 
estimate of the ability they betokened; and 
the next day, laudatory notices in two New 
York journals astonished Darley beyond mea- 
sure, and attracted a momentary attention to 
a debutant on the stage of art. 

Some time after these occurrences, the series 
of designs portraying the career of a drunkard, 
were shown to Mr. T. C. Clarke, the proprietor 
of a new paper, the "Saturday Museum," now 
merged in ^'Neal's Saturday Gazette." He 
was stcuck with their merit, and applied to me 
to write a novel for his paper, using the pic- 
tures as a groundwork. I agreed, but found 
it impracticable ; and instead of the first de- 
signed, wrote another work of the character 
desired, to which Darley furnished the iUn^ 
trations. Unfortunately for Darley, he had not 
been used to drawing on the block, and most 
of the pictures were badly done. Between his 
inexperience, and the bad workmanship of the 
engravers, but two of the engravings famished 
copies of the original designs. The prosperity 
of the paper was advanced, if the artist's re- 
putation was not, which I presume was all 
that was desired by the publisher. The sketofatf 
of Philadelphia Character next attracted Mr. 
Clarke's attention; an arrangement was en- 
tered into for their publication, and one nnni- 
ber, with letter-press UlnstrationB by Josep^ 
C. Neal, was actually issued, under theimpi^^ 
of Oodey and M'Miohael. But the enterprise 
failed. Subsequently, one or two of the de- 
signs appeared in the ** Democratic Beriew, 
of New York; and one in Godey'a '*l^^f^ 
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Book.** In the last, the sketch purported to 
be in illustration of an article on the Black 
Maria (the prison omnibus), but really the re- 
Terse was just the case, — ^the article was the 
description of the drawing, and the originality 
of conception lay with the artist. 

The next work of Parley issued to the public, 
was a series of outline etchings on stone, now 
out of print, giving the adventures of an Indian 
Chief from his bark cradle to his grave. To 
this I fumisljed the letter-press portion, under 
the name of '* The Death of War-Eagle." One 
number of this, containing three plates, and 
the only copy I possess of any of the series, 
now lies before me. Far inferior as it is, in 
point of mechanical execution and general 
finish, to his later productions, it still mores 
admiration at its boldness of design, effective 
grouping, and individual character. 

By this time the talents of Barley began to 
excite attention, and to make an impression on 
the minds of those much-abused, but rather 
necessary beings, the book-publishers. Carey 
and Hart were about to publish a series of 
humorous American works, and engaged the 
pencil of Barley to illustrate them. Among 
these books were '*The Life and Adventures of 
Captain Simon Suggs," Hooper's remarkably 
clever book ; ** The Big Bear of Arkansas," and 
*' Major Jones's Courtship." In these books 
was collected a set of stories peculiar to the 
South and West ; and the new character thus 
thrown open to him, while it afforded him a 
scope for the exercise of his abilities, provoked 
him to the production of designs, which, for 
exquisite adherence to nature, have never been 
equalled on this side of the Atlantic, or sur- 
passed elsewhere. No one who sees them can 
fail to be struck with the truth and fidelity of 
these designs. Their character is inimitable. 
Whether in the figure and face of Captain Suggs, 
the attitude and manner of Kit Kuncker, or the 
whole tone of Deacon Suggs's negro boy Bill, 
of whom Hooper makes his hero say — " Thar's 
more nigger in him than you'll meet now-a- 
days in a whole oomfield" — ^the genius of the 
artist reigns supreme^ The quaint humour, the 
individuality of character, preserved through 
every variety of incident, and the grasping of 
every accessory, render these drawings the 
most effective and admirable that ever delighted 
the lover of humorous delineation. 

Now began Barley's tide of gold-making to 
flow in, bearing reputation on its surface ; and 
he had no longer any fears in regard to his 
success, so far as pecuniary matters were con- 
cerned. But Philadelphia was not his proper 
place. I urged him to go to New York, where 
the field was left entirely open by the depar- 
ture of Chapman. The artist still doubted if 
he could make an impression out of Phila- 



delphia, and distrusted his powers. He re- 
fVised for a long while. At length the impor- 
tunity of friends in both cities had its effect; 
he finally consented to go to New York, tempo- 
rarily, to see if he liked the place ; and, as I 
expected, never returned to Philadelphia, ex- 
cept as a visiter. His genius was at onoa 
appreciated in the Empire City, and from that 
day to this he has been busily engaged. Among 
the most notable things whieh he has produced 
within the last two years, are illuatrations to 
Mrs. Sigoumey's *< Poems," Washington Ir- 
ving's "Sketch Book," "Rip Van Winkle," 
the latter published by the American Art 
Union, and "Margaret;" which last is to b« 
shortly issued. The illustrations to Margaret 
are superior to any of his former productions, 
and will produce a sensation ^hen they are 
laid before the publio. I saw them about 
eighteen months since, and have no words to 
convey my appreciation of their vigour and 
beauty. 

It may be as well also to mention in this 
connexion, that a series of his designs, four- 
teen in number, illustrating Wiley's novel of 
"Roanoke, or Where's Utopia?" executed for 
Sartain's Magazine last year, have attracted 
so much attention abroad, that they are to be 
republished in book-form in London. 

Thus far I have given what I know personally 
of Darley, and have been obliged to mix my- 
self up with the narrative more than is conso- 
nant with good taste. There was no other 
resource than to mention personal reminis- 
cences, as the artist has not probably lost all 
his elden diffidence, and would be horrified at 
being made an accessory before the fact to the 
" taking of his own life." What is said is true, 
however, and that may invest it with an addi- 
tional interest. 

Of Mr. Darley's birth and early life I know 
very little, beyond that he is the youngest son 
of John and Elenora Darley, and was bom in 
1821. His family is one possessing more than 
an ordinary share of talent. His mother was 
a lady of strong, clear, and vigorous mind; 
one of his brothers is a musical composer of 
some merit; another brother and an elder 
sister (Mrs. Sully), are exceedingly able art> 
ists ; and another sister is a forcible and fertile 
writer. His family is respected and respecta- 
ble, and his parents have been universally well- 
regarded for their fine manners, kind hearts, 
and estimable character. 

Darley's drawings are transcripts of cha- 
racter. That which they assume to portray 
they do portray. There is nothing lost which 
is necessary to make up the perfect whole; 
there is a thorough identification of the thought 
and the pencil ; each figure has the stamp of 
an unmistakeable individuality of character. 
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It gives an aotaal, not a warped represen- 
tation. In some parts of art, Darley is unap- 
proachable by any liying artist whom we can 
oall to mind. His transfusion of the character 
of a class into a single figure is complete. I 
haye had some difficulty in persuading some 
southern friends that the faces in ** Simon 
Suggs" are not portraits of their Immediate 
neighbours. As for Simon himself, I am con- 
fidently assured by one man, that he liyes on 
Moccasin Creek; while another remembers 
seeing him, during boyhood, at the forks of 
Big Sandy. According to others, they are fa- 
miliar with Kit Kuncker ; and of twenty, re- 
siding miles apart, each has seen a dog 
" Andy" in his own immediate yicinity. Du- 
ring last March, while trayelling from the 
Guyandotte River to the Tug Fork of Sandy, 
in the lower part of Western Virginia, I stopped 
at a log cabin near the Indian Ridge. After 
tying my horse to the fence, and placing some 
com before him in a log trough, I went in the 
house to dry myself, and get ready for dinner. 
An old woman, lady paramount of the single 
room, with its dependencies the stable and 
stye, was preparing the corn-bread and pork 
which was to form my meal ; and, while the 
former was being baked in the Dutch oven, 
and the latter undergoing a fiery preparation 
in the frying-pan, I commenoed to read, for the 
ninety-ninth time, concerning the life and ad- 
Tentures of the renowned Captain Suggs, late 
of the Tallapoosa Tolunteers. A noise outside 
attracted my attention. I dropped the book, 
and went out to see if my horse was taking his 
proTcnder with appetite. On my return I found 
the old woman with her ladle in one hand, and 
my book in the other, regarding one of the 
** picture" with admiring wonder. <* See here, 
stranger," said she, "did you make thatT" 
We told her that it was the production of a Mr. 
Darley, at the North. <<Darley!" said the 
matron, ** when was he down in this country f " 
We assured her that he had never been there, 
to the best of our knowledge and belief. * ' Don't 
you tell me that, mister," was the indignant re- 
sponse, as she pointed with the dripping ladle 
at the figure of Daddy *Lias Biggs ; " ef that 

aint ole C , down the Guyan, the rery moral 

of him, drawd tu the nineties, then I don't 
know nothin*. He's got his face turned 'tother 
way, wrong eend toards yer, but I nerer seed 
setch a likeness in all my bom days — ^nerer." 
I possessed myself of the book at once, for fear 
she might look farther back, and see the por- 
traiture of Mrs. Nason, to which she bore no 
small resemblance ; and the old lady, resuming 
her culinary occupation, muttered, <*WeII, I 
do wonder ef that Darley stopt yer nara time, 
when he was in this country, from the norrad." 
Tet, with all the humour in these drawings, 



there is no positive tan, Darley'B pencil is 
rather that of a wit than of a hamoorist^ 
Every minute diiferenoe of expression, ererj 
delicate shade of character, is seized intui- 
tively, and delineated by means of a few simple 
strokes of the pencil. The picture is invariably 
consistent ; it is conceived and carried out in 
the most perfect manner; it grows upon jou 
more and more as you look at it. But Dmrley 
never makes you laugh. He has no broad 
humour — no idea of the grotesque — ^no unex- 
pectedness. His is altogether a higher field. 

Darley has merely attained the first step in 
the ascent to the height of his reputation. If 
not arrested by some unexpected obstacle, he 
will achieve absolute eminence in the world of 
art; for he possesses those two qualities ne- 
cessary to perfect success, — extraordinary ge- 
nius and intense application, be is the only 
artist we have yet seen who, while capable of 
delineating American every-day character with 
truth and effect, can ascend to the realm of 
the purely ideal, and tread in the highest paths 
of his art with the confident and assured step 
of a master. The career of such a man can- 
not stop at its present point. 

In person, Mr. Darley is over the middle 
height, finely formed, of a graceful and erect 
carriage, and easy deportment. His features 
are rather regular. His expression is cold and 
peculiar, though it becomes agreeable when 
he is engaged in animated conversation. His 
manner is mostly reserved, but he can be an 
exceedingly agreeable companion. Our im- 
pressions concerning his moral character, good 
disposition, and strong integrity, were good at 
first, and we never had any reason to change 
them. His faults we never have had occasion 
or opportunity to study. At one time tolerably 
intimate with him, and in daily intercourse 
about business matters, our acquaintanceship 
was interrupted by his departure for New Tork, 
and by the press of our own affairs. Since 
then we have seen him but once or twice. We 
undertook, at the request of the editor of this 
work, to give what knowledge we had of his 
history, and have done A faithfully, fully con- 
scious that our laudation could not increase, 
nor our censure diminish, his reputation. We 
have given our candid opinion concerning the 
merits of his work, opinions held in common 
with many better judges than we, and heartily 
wish him all that distinguished success which 
his great genius undoubtedly deserves. We 
have been unable to speak, during the sl^etch, 
of privations endured by him in his pursuit of 
art, for he never met any ; we have no roman- 
tic stories to tell of his adventures, as he had 
none : — ^we have merely told what we know of 
his even history, and we hope our readers are 
satisfied. 
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I HX4B the aoaod of lowing herds. 

And bleating flocks, and mingled Toioee : 
Amid the swell of blending words, 
A mother o*er her babe r^oioes; 
And laughing children poor their song 
Of joy Euphrates' wares along. 
A wondrous wealth of cattle studs the plain ; 

A thousand colts around their dams are leaping ; 
And camels moring in majestie train; 

And sheep, like drifting snow the greensward sweeping, 
And dappled klne, of every merging hue, 
Their fetlocks dripping with the morning dew. 

AJkr — afkr they pass away; 

That morning cloud, the hills o'ershading, 
Marks where the weaker loiterers stray; 
Their Tanguard, in the distance ftding, 
Pause at the pebbly brook to drink, 
Or crop the herbage on its brink. 
And now a nobler group comes pressing on : 

What scene like this on &bled fields filysian J 
One charming sight of soulless beauty gone, 

Now bursts upon the eye a lUrer vision. 
No lore for Nature dwells firom this apart,— 
The human sympathy of heart with heart. 

First come the honest sons of toil. 
Slowly, with half-averted lisces ; 
They leave for aye their native s<m, 

And memory all the past retraces : 
What wonder at the downcast eye. 
Whose recent tear is scarce yet dry 1 
Ah I in the bosom of yon simple hind 

As true and tender memories are treasured 
As those that dwell within a princely mind. 

God's blessed gifts of love are never measured 
By outward seeming, and the soul's rich prise 
Oft beams beneath the beggar's sordid guise. 

And now there comes a nobler form, 

Half peasant and half prince its seeming; 
His face is marred by sun and storm. 

Yet, 'neath that brow the dark eye gleaming 
Almost betrays his lineage hig^, 
A link between the earth uid sky. 
A wondrous future was before him then. 

Its glories with the past and present blending:— 
Who but himself; of all the sons of men. 

Was ever found with heavenly foe contending! 
To whom but him had angels ever come, 
On that long ladder, down ftom heaven's h^h domef 

He passes: and upon the scene 

Behold a noisy group advancing. 
Skx stalwart boys, of noble mien. 

Beguile the way with shouts and dancing; 
Each in his turn, the happy band 
Lead their young sister by the hand. 



A matron rideth by their side along, 
Affection mingling in her face with sorrow ; 

A mother's eye, turned to that happy throngs 
Might well a transient smile of gladness borrow. 

While bitter memories her bosom move,— 

Neglect, aversion, unrequited love. 

But yonder comes a desert steed, 

White as the ibam on Jabbok's water, 
A camel of a costly breed, — 

Fit but to bear a prince's daughter. 
Gently he curves his swan-like neck. 
To mark his rider's slightest beck. 
If on the plain they meet some deadly foe, 

And force be vain and prayers be unavailing, 
Then, like an arrow from the Arab's bow, 

That steed shall fly, and from his speed unfailing 
The goaded war-horse turn him back again, 
And his foiled rider curse pursuit so vain. 

A precious burden does he bear, 

Of twice seven years the folthfbl earning. 
No marvel that 'tis borne with care ; 

No marvel that one heart is yearning 
O'er that fair prise, once won, onco lost, 
Then gained again at such a cost. 
Ah ! loveliest of thy lovely sex art thou, 

For whom the toil of fourteen years passed lightly I 
The labourer, cheered by thy betrothal vow. 

Saw every coming sunrise beam more brightly ; 
** The frost by night— the heat by day consuming'* 
He heeded not:— thy love was ever blooming. 

Thine is a form with beauty rifo, 

Bright as creation's natal morning; 
The impress of an inner life 

Thy every outward look adorning ; 
A beauty that can not be told, — 
A grace scarce given to mortal mould. 
The wavy ringlets of thy golden hair— 

The snow-like whiteness of thy heaving bosom — 
Thy cheek, the pale rose ever blooming there— 

Thy lips, half parted, like an opening bloiisom— 
While gentle words come sweetly through them sighing^ 
Like distant music on the soft air dying. 

More beautifril thy form appears. 

So soon in cureless pain to languish ; 
Alasl those sweet eyes, bathed in tears— 

The bitter tears of mortal anguish — 
Shall Ikde, as fldls thy passing breath, 
In that swift-ooming night of death. 
The venture thou hast staked for love is life— 
The pledge thy gentle sex hath ever given ; 
Thy hour is coming, yet to thee 'tis riib 

With a bright prMage of the Joys of heaven. 
A sound of woe above thy tomb may rise, 
But shouts of Joy shall greet thee In the skies. 
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Tn RsoniT Pbmbos of Ambohomt, bspbcuut n thb 
Uhivkd Statu. XUat Loomtt. Harper$. 268 pp^ 8«o. 
None of the sdeneef, not even ehemletry, aeems to be 
nmking grwater progren than thui whoee reeent hixtorj 
PnMfeeeor Loomis hma undertaken to reoord, and few among 
the American oontribnton to thli advanoement hare been 
more assUnons or more saooeasflil than the historian 
hinuelt Although, therefbre, the woric le entire] j popnlar 
in ite style, and free from technioal terme, its statements 
may be considered as authentic; and it is but fitting that 
the American people should know, more generally than 
they now do, and tmm some one authorised to say, what 
American astronomers have been doing. We extract with 
pleasure the following notice of the ObseriNitory qf the 
FhOaddphia Sigh Sehooi. 

■'The erection of this Obsenratory formed an epoch in 
ttie history of American astronomy, in consequence of the 
introduction of a superior class of instruments to any 
which had been hitherto imported. It introduced the in- 
struments of Munich &irly to the notice of the American 
public; and their superiority to the English telescopes 
was felt to be BO decided, that almost erery large instru- 
ment which has been since imported has been firom the 
same makers. In the hands of Uessrs. Walker and Ken- 
dall this Obserratory became celebrated, not only in Ame- 
rica» but also in Europe. It has ftimished numerous 
observations of comets, especially the great comet of X843, 
and also a long list of obserred occnltations and moon 
enlminating stars." 

GooPER^s Works. 17te DtertUiytr. PtOMM, 507 pp^ 
8vc. Criticism upon a work which has been before the 
public a quarter of a century is hardly expected, certidnly 
not in the crowded columns of a monthly magaxine. All 
that our readers will expect of us in such a ease is to give 
them some information as to the character of the edition. 
On this point, those who have not seen the series may rest 
assured that it is in all respects admirable. Each novel 
makes a separate volume of convenient sise for reading, 
and of suitable appearance and quality for the litnrary. 
The edition is under the superintendence of the author, 
with new introductions and notes. It will, no doubt, be 
in ftiture times the standard edition. Itr wale by A. HarL 

Ths iLursTBATXD DoMXSTio BiBU. Nvo York: Samtui 
Huuton. Parts V. and TI. of this serial have been re- 
ceived. 

ShakispsabS's Draxatio Works. PkiOipe d Sampwon, 
No. 24, received, oontains Part III. of Henry VL, with a 
portrait of Lady Orey. Ibr adUbyT.B. Aterson. 

liAROARXT Pxroival iv Akkrica. I^QUpt ($ <SBzmpsof». 
This purports to be a religions novel, written to counter- 
act some doctrinal errors supposed to be Inculcated by the 
novel of *< Margaret Perdvar* in England. We cannot 
answer for the whole book, not baring read it. But for 
one single chapter, describing Miss Percival's appointment 
as a school-teacher, to which we opened by accident, we 
oan say that it is very amusing, and true to the Ufe. If 
the whole book is equal to this chapter, the purchaser 
will not regpret the money, or the reader his time, spent 
upon ** Margaret Percival in America." 

MxRGXRSBCRO Revibw. The September number is occu- 
pied entirely with an article of great learning, by the Rev. 
Professor Nevin, on the Doctrine of the Reformed Church 
on the Lord's Supper. 

OHAirrBNXT's Trigoboxbtrt. Among the recent mathe- 
matical text-books we recollect none that combine more 
happily the simplicity necessary for an elementary text- 
hook with the evidence and the results of profound 
mathematical reading. 

HTAODrTBB; By Mn. Gray. T. B. BOerton. Price 26 
cents, in paper covers. 

Thb Lilt abb thb Totbm . By W. OUmore Simtnt, Baker 
fi Scnhner. This new work of Mr. Simms belongs leglti- 
Butely to that valuable class of writings known as " the 
Bomanoe of History." He has grouped together the 
toniaatle adventures of the Hoguenots in Florida and of 




the colonial enterprises generally of Oollgny is 
America, in the form of a very charming fiction, in 
however, he assures us, he has everywhere made ! 
truth the basis of his work, calling only upon his 
to fill up the blanks in the historical narraftiTe. The 
is one for which his social and literary poaitioii amon^ 
Huguenot families of South Carolina have given Um 
eoliar qualifications. There is no class of books wl 
we should more promptly welcome than thoa 
revive and perpetuate the events of our early 
history. 

Thb Light or thb Week. By John Tattmffer. Ife 
Edward K Fletcher. This is one of that 
series of essays called forth two years ^o in England \y 
the offer of a series of prises for the best ea^ys 
** temporal advantages of the Sabbath to the 
classes," to be written by labouring men. Mr. 
who obtained the second prise, is a common shoemaker, 
and oomposed his work over the lap-stone. The 
edition contains a biogr^hioal sketch of the aatiior. 

Thb Moitrber*b Yisxoir A Posx. By 1. L. 
Mr. Donnelly, already partially known to the read< 
this magasine by ooeasional short poems, has ventored at 
length upon the broad and troubled waters of aothor^ips 
having launohcd upon the great sea of literatnrr, if not 
a frdl-siaed man-of-war or a frigate, at least a very reeipecc- 
able craft, suflielent for coast navigation, and posriUy, fa 
these days of adventurous yaehting, capable of a trip 
across the Atlantic. We wish him a prosperous voyage 
and grant him ttom this quarter of the horisoa » &wa:c- 
Ing breese. 

Thb Wrstmuvbtbr Rxview. Leonard Seatt S Cb., JV^ 
York, The last number oontains some articles of nnasoal 
ability, even for the Westminster. The article on '*Claa- 
sical Education" shows that the public mind in £aglaid 
as well as America is not at rest on this great ffaloect. 
The wants of the age are not met by the existing inslitn- 
tions for higher education. This has been fHinkly ac- 
knowledged by Dr. Wayland in his report on the reor- 
ganisation of Browne University. Dr. Nott, Prestdent of 
Union College, when addressing the late National Oonvett- 
Uon of the Friends of Education as its President, msde 
substantially the same admiMion. The Westmin^t^ re- 
viewer does not formally discuss the snl:t|ect, or propose 
any definite plan of reform, but he deals the old system 
some very hard blows. 

HoxcxoPATHT IB Gbrxabt ABB Bnolabd. Dr. Neklhard. 
Professor of Clinical Medidne in the Homoeopathic Medv 
oal College of Pennsylvania, has published, in a pamphlet 
of forty-five pages, the results of his obaervaUons on Che 
new method of healing, during a visit to the two countries 
of Europe where it has chiefly obtained 

Blackwood's Maoabikb. Zteonard Scott d Cb^ Nem Fork, 
The contents of the last number are Free Trade, Court- 
ship in the time of James I., Ledm RoUin in England, 
A Family Feud, Burnet's Landscape-Painting in Oil, Poli> 
tical and Literary Biography, Baronial and Kcolesiasticttl 
Antiquities of Scotland, The Temple of Folly, AfA^^ 
Sporting, /br sale by Zieher. 

LosBiBo's Pictorial Fkbu> Book op thb Rbvouttkhi. 
Harpere. This work, so Ux from falling off in merit. Is 
constantly becoming better. No. 6, now received, is the 
best yet. The fineness and beauty of the wood-cats nee 
worthy of all praise. Far tale by ZiAer. 

Thb North British Rbvixw. Leonard SxtU d (%.*« JBs- 
print. The contents of the last namber of this sterlixis 
review are nnnsually ridi. The leading article is a gene* 
ral overhauling of the " Soattish Universities." How Is It 
that nearly every great organ of public opinion, both In 
this oountry and Great Britain, is diseussing the sulyeet 
of education in the higher seminariep of learning? Is the 
conviction becoming general, that these institutions^ as at 
present conduoted, are a foiluref Among other artklas 
of interest in the "North British" am the following >- 
"Pendennis," *<The English Language," "Wordsworth,'* 
«* In Memoriam," " The Trial of Professor Webster," 4c 
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RuBCBurBiMxa's Lbxioox or Natukal HinoftT. I^tda- 
dOphia: LippincoUt Orambo d Cb. Dr. Riuchenberger 
performed a Taluable wrrioe to sdenoe, as well as to 
popular education, when be prepared hU aeries of popular 
manuals on Natural History. He has now added to the 
Talue of bis previous works by the preparatioo of this 
lexioon of sclentifle terms, which puts into the hand of 
the stttdeut the key to them all. These works, whieh 
eaanot be too well known among teachers and sohool- 
dircetors, are, 1. Anatomy amd FhyakH/ogyy 2. JfamsMloyy, 
3. OmUKdUtgy, 4. Btrpekiogy and JeMthfohQff 6. QmeKo- 
logy^ 6. JMomobyy, 7. JBMany, 8. Qedoinf. Eaeh of these 
sulitiects is treated of, in an elementary way, in a small 
duodecimo volume, about the slse of an ordinary English 
Grammar, and suited for instruction in common schools 
and academies. The Lexicon, now Just issued, is a volume 
of about the same sise as the others, and contains a 
popular explanation of the technical terms used in the 
others. It is at once a key to the whole series, and also 
a valuable manual to the general reader, giving in small 
compass all the most important items In the nomenclature 
of Natural History. 

Ths Ibis, An lUuminakd Annual far 1861. EiiUd bg 
John & Hart, PkOada,: LippineaUt Qrambo d Ch. It 
we may not speak of the tdUarthip of this beautiftil book, 
we may, and we do, ask for it the kindly regards of our 
friends, in the profosslon and out of it»— xeviewen and 
purchasers. 

To all who may have Men iha work, we ftel that It will 
be unnecessary to say a word In its commendation. Bat 
as the edition is mall, and as copies of it may not yet 
have reached the towns and villages of the interior, we. 
would say to the many thousands of our friends, who are 
now reading this paragraph in their quiet fomlly circle, 
if you want to enliven that domestic scene with some- 
thing on which the eyes of all its members may luxu- 
riate,— ii; in your anticipations of Christmas, you want 
something peculiarly elegant and tasteful in its decora- 
tions, wherewith to gladden the heart of a relative, a 
friend, or a lover, you cannot be too early in securing a 
copy of this new Annual. It Is a royal octavo volume of 
three hundred pages, with twelve embellishments of the 
most expensive kind. Four of these are Illuminations, 
each printed in no less than ten or eleven different co- 
lours. These, for general richness of effect, are altogether 
admirable. There is in them a degree of artistic skill in 
the grouping of the figures, a minute finish in the execu- 
tion, a happy disposition and blending of the colours, and 
a pervading softness of tone, that give them at first view 
all the effect of fine oil paintings. The eight other em- 
bellishments are line engravings, executed in London in 
the highest style of the art, by Mote, Heath, Allen, and 
Brown. So beautiful a collection of really fine engrav- 
ings is rarely to be met with. In a dngle volume. The 
exterior of this sumptuous book is such as might be ex> 
pected from the well-known character of the publishers 
for producing every variety of elegance in the binding— 
ar^— we were abodt to say, business ; but. In these days, 
book-binding is fkst becoming, if it has not now booome, 
one of the fine arts. The copy of the Iris before us Is in 
a case of the finest papier maehe» inlaid with pearl in the 
most exquisite shapes and colours, and looking more like 
a costly pieee of jewelry than a book. This is one of many 
elegant styles of binding in which the work is' prepared. 
Of the literary character of this princely Annual we 
have forborne to speak, for a reason already assigned. 
We ought, however, in justice to the publishers, to say 
that its contents are entirely original. Among the con- 
tributors are names well known in the republic of letters, 
iuch as Mr. Boker, Mr. Stoddard, Prof Moffat, Edith May, 
Mrs. Sigoumey, Caroline May, Mrs. Kinney, Mrs. Butler, 
Mrs. Pease, Mrs. Swift, Mr. Van Bibber, Rev. Charles T. 
Brooks, Mrs. Dorr, Erastus W. Ellsworth, Miss S. W. 
Barnes, Mrs. Williams, Mary Young, Dr. Qardette, Alice 
Carey, Pbebe Carey, Augusta Bn>wne> Hamilton Browne, 
Caroline Eustis, Margaret Junkin, Maria J. B. Browne, 
Miis Starr, Mrs. Brotheraon, Kate Campbell, etc 



PKiTOBirina, No. 6, contains the best things by fiur that 
Mr. Thackeray has yet written. The work rises into a 
higher ref^on of thought and foeling than we had thought 
him capable ot Published by the Harpert^ for sale by 
ZiAer. 

BTEirB*s DionoHART or EiraiNUBiira. AppkUm»» No. 16 
has been received from the publishers. 

y. B. Palmsr's Busijfus-Mnr's Almanac, besides being 
a very good Almanae, explains the whole art and mystery 
of advertising. 

SBAKHPXAaK*8 DsAMAno Woau. Botton BHiUm, PhU- 
Upt, Sampgon d Cb. have Issued Number XXIII. of their 
splendid edition of Shakespeare, containing the Second 
Part of Henry TI., and an engraving of Queen Margaret. 
For sale by T.B. mermm. 

8onTBn*B Lnri Asn Conii8POin>Kircs. Part Y has been 
received from the Harpers. One more number will com- 
plete this valuable work. For iaJe by Ziebtr, 

Blaotwood, for September, has been received with un- 
usual promptness from the publishers, Leonard Scott k 
Co., through Zkber d Cb., Philadelphia,— full of good 
things^ as usual. 

DousTio HinoRT or thx AmuoAir RxvoLvnov. Mn. 
E. F. EOd. Baker d Seribner. 1 vol. 12mo. The plan 
of Mrs. EUet's book is shown, as that of every book should 
be, by its title. While the outline of the history of publie 
events is kept up in her narrative, the filling up is with 
the events of private lift, those events after all which give 
romance to history. These private incidents, thus dex- 
teroudy Interwoven with the immortal story, are not the 
coinage of foncy, the author assures us, but facts care- 
ftilly ascertained. Fbr sale by Lindsay d Blakiston. 

ha*, HxRB AHi» Thxri. N. P. wnUs. Baker dScrOmer. 
1 vol. 12ma This very a g r eea ble volume consists of 
sketches of lifo and adventure, all of thorn, the author 
assures us, having a foundation strictly historical, and to 
a great extent autobiographical. Such of those sketches 
as we have read are in Mr. Willis's happiest vein— a vein, 
by the way, in which he is unsurpassed. We know no 
writer equal to him in giving light, playful sketches of 
life and character. 

HxALTB, D18BA8B, AKD RuooT. By George Moore, M,D. 
The doctors are certainly coming down from the clouds 
rather more than formerly. Scarcely a month passes, but 
some physician of high professtonal standing condescends 
to discourse with the million on the healing art. In the 
language of common Hfb. Dr. Moore, the author of the 
present duodecimo, a member of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, has here discussed. In terms entirely within the 
reach of the unprofessional reader, and yet without any 
compromise either of truth or of the dignity of science, 
some of the most vital conditions of health and disease in 
the human organisation. Harpers. 



Fashioits. — See the introductory paragraph. 

Jbitztt LiiTD. — This wonderfrd woman seems to have 
quite erased the heads of our eastern neighbours. How 
the contagion will operate when it reaches Philadelphia, 
we know not. We dare say, however, we shall come In 
for our share of the enchantment. At all events, we hold 
ourselves open to conviction. When the " Nightingale" 
comes to Philadelphia, we intend, Mr. Barnnm willing, to 
hear her, and to give our readers the result of experience. 



SOMETHINQ NEW. 

We are authorised by the celebrated Swedish novelist, 
FREDRIKA BREMER, who has been spending the last 
twelve months in this country, to announce that she will 
commence the publication, in our January number, of an 
entirely new series of Tales from real life, written e^gmssl^ 
for this Magaxine, and entitled 

LOYES AND LEGENDS OF THE NORTH, 

BT rBBDRIKA BRBMBR. 

These tales will probably fonn the most brilliant and 
graceful Beries of articles that have ever come from her 
pen. 
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Among the Bngravings now completed, or in proceas o{ completion for this Magazine, we may 
enumerate the following. It is the only way in which we can convey to the reader an ide« of the 
extent and completeness of our arrangements. 



1. Lady Jane Grey refusing the Crown. 

2. Preparing Moses for the Fair. 

3. 'ihe Wedding Breakfast. 

4. Death uf Lord Chatham. 

5. Betrothed Lovers proceeding to Church. 

6. Flowers of Life. 

7. Faust perceiving Margaret. 

8. Henry V. trying on the Crown. 

9. '1 he Emigrant. 
10. 'i'he Deserter. 

U. Rembrandt painting his mother's portrait. 

12. Delares, the French discoverer of Steam, 
in the prison of the Bic^ire. 

13. First Love. 

14. Gutienburg showing his first impression of 
the Bible from movable types to his daughter. 

15. St. Cecelia. 

16. Time clipping the wings of Love. 

17. The last mierview between Napoleon Bo- 
naparte and his Nephew, the present President of 
the French Republic. 

18. The Favourites. 

19. Mayday. 

20. The Tiff. 

21. The Lesson. 

22. The Death of Dentatus. 

23. Flowers of Lile. 

24. Going to the Chase. 

25. Crossing the Brook. 

26. Village merry-making. 

27. The Skirt of the Forest. 

28. The Wise Men offering gifts to the Infant 
Jesus. 

29. John the Baptist preaching in the Wilder- 
ness. 

30. Christ calling James and John. 

31. The Sermon on the Mount. 

32. Giving Alms in Secret. 

33. Conclusion of the Sermon on the Mount. 

34. The House built upon a Rock. 

35. Christ cleansing the Leper. 

36. Christ curing one sick of the Palsy. 

37. Christ sending out the Apostles. 

38. The Disciples of John coming to inquire 
concerning Christ. 

39. Christ praising his Father^s wisdom in re- 
vealing the Gospel to the Simple. 

40 Christ healing the man possessed with a 
Blind and Dumb Spirit. 

41. Christ showing who is his Brother, Sister, 
and Mother. 

42. Christ explaining the Parable of the Tares 
to his Disciples. 

43. Christ healing the Daughter of the Woman 
of Canaan. 

44. Christ feeding the four thousand. 

45. Christ giviiij; the Keys of Heaven to Peter. 

46. The IVansnguration. 

47. Christ exhorting his Disciples to be humble 
and harmless. 

48. The Unmerciful Servant. 

49. Christ Blessing Little Children. 

50. Christ refusing the Request of the Mother 
of Zebedee's Children. 

51. Christ putting to silence the Priests and 
Elders. 

52. Christ answering the Pharisees in regard to 
the Tribute-Money. 

53. Christ foretelling the destruction of the 
Temple. 



54. The Eagles gathered to the Can 

55. The 'I en Virgins. 

56. The Final Judgment. 

57. Jesus taken in the Garden. 

58. Peter denying his Master. 

59. Christ mock^. and crowned with Thorns. 

60. The Crucifixion. 

61. Chnst laid in the Tomb. 

62. The Angel proclaiming the Resurrect ion at 
Christ. 

63. Christ cleansing the Leper. 

64. The Resurrection. 

65. Christ teachins by the Sea-side. 

66. Christ restoreth the Daughter of Jaims to 
Life. 

67. The People astonished at the teaching oi 
Jesus. 

68. Christ teaching the People — reproving the 
Pharisees. 

69. Christ curing a Blind Man. 

70. Christ casting forth a Dumb and Deaf 
Spirit. 

71. Christ disputing with the Phariseea. 

72. Christ answering the Question of the 
Scribe. 

73. The Widow casting her Mite into the Trea- 
sury. 

74. Precious Ointment poured on Christ^s 
. Head. 

75. Christ betrayed with a Kiss. 

76. The body of Christ prepared for Burial. 

77. The Annunciation. 

78. The Shepherds worshipping the Babe in the 
Manger. 

79. Christ baptized by John. 

80. Christ curing one possessed of the Devil. 

81. The Disciples plucking the Ears of Com. 

82. The Blind Leading the Blind. 

83. Christ raising the Son of the Widow of 
Nain. 

84. Mary Maedalene anointing Christ's feet. 

85. Christ feeding the five thousand. 

86. Christ healing the Lunatic. 

87. Christ thanking his Father for his Grace. 

88. Christ Dining with the Pharisee. 

89. The Lesson of the Lilies of the Field. 

90. The Shut Door. 

91. The Return of the Prodigal Son. 

92. Christ teaching his Disciples while at Meat. 

93. The Servants giving an account of the use 
of the Talents. 

94. The Husbandmen maltreating their Mas- 
ter's Servants. 

95. The Last Supper. 

%. Peter denying his knowledge of Christ. 
97*. Christ reveahng himself to the Disciples at 
Emmaus. 

98. The Visit of Nicodemus to Christ. 

99. Christ talking with the Woman of Samaria. 

100. Christ preaching on the Mount. 

101. Jesus walking by the Sea of Galilee. 

102. The Pool of Siloam. 

103. The man who was born blind and restored 
to sight, questioned by the Pharisees. 

104. Jesus in Solomon's Porch of the Temple. 

105. Christ forerelling his death 

106. Jesus washing the Disciples' feet. 

107. Christ comforting his Disciples with the 
hope of heaven. 

108. Christ comparing himself to a vine. 



The above comprises only a part of our list of plates, especially those of a miscellaQeous character. 
The Scriptural subjects have all been named, and we wish it impressed upon the mind of the reader 
that the whole will be gioem during 1851, wUhout at all interfering with our ueual variety. 
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8om«tim«a 'tts rad, somettmeff *tlg glad. 

As tean or smilM may proro ; 
BometimM it tella of last fkrawells, 

Bat always still of lore I 
To obango its theme from passion's dream, 

I would, bat 'twill not rore» 
Hot oease to sigh the melody 

Of lore, dear lore! 



TBUO 

Of knights and ehivalry I tried 

To sing in lolly strain ; 
But glory in ftint eohoes died. 

And lore's song waked again I 
My heroes were ttie young, the ftdr; 

My field a bower or grore, 
My battle's noise, the low fweet Toioa 

Of lore, dear lore! 
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Th£ drama is the meet objeotive form of 
literature. The author's personality is more 
completely set aside and his creative power 
more directly manifested in this than in any 
other species of writing. In barbarian cere- 
monies we see the germ of the art — the aim 
being to represent, in action, some dominant 
idea or feeling ; the transition from this crude 
hint to religious rites is obvious, and from the 
instinct of devotion it branches out into a 
reflex and echo of the passions, tastes, his- 
tory, and life of man, and becomes the most 
expressive and refined of intellectual arts. 
Perhaps the rarity of great excellence in 
dramatic literature is chiefly owing to the 
necessity of uniting accurate observation, wide 
and deep sympathy, and artistic skill, in order 
to achieve success, — a combination but seldom 
realized. A philosophical history of the art 
would touch the circle of human experience 
at every point of individual consciousness, 
domestic life and public events; for in no 
literary shape, at once so true and perma- 
nent, has "a local habitation and a name" 
been given to the workings of the private soul 
and the order of the world's development. 

To Macohiavelli is ascribed the reproduc- 
tion from ancient examples of a vital drama. 
In Spain and England it attained the greatest 
triumphs in Lope de Vega and Shakespeare ; 
irhile in France, elegant imitation and ad- 
herence to the unities and classic models long 
kept it from any absolute relation to life and 
the people. A learned critic defines tragedy 
and comedy as having the same mutual interest 
as earnestness and mirth — the former being 
the moral and the latter the more sensual 
phase of our nature; and their alternation 



the great condition of human existence. They 
also correspond with the temporary and the 
infinite, the profound and the conventional, 
the inward and outward elements in life, from 
whose conflict, predominance, and union, spring 
the interest which, embodied by genius, con- 
stitutes the drama. tTnity and completeness, 
not so much in the mere narrative as in the 
moral significance of the drama, are therefore 
essential ; and like a perfect statue, the entire 
effect on the mind, whether pathetic, sublime, 
or exquisitely comic, should be harmonious as 
well as exciting. 

In reading tiie most characteristic passages 
of the old English dramatists, we seem to be 
walking alone beside the ocean of life, when 
its tide has ebbed, and the treasures of the 
heart lie bare and revealed to our compsn- 
sionate view. Gems of fancy, deep caves where 
the most secret and profound emotions of the 
soul nestle — ^fantastic shapes bom of lonely 
reverie, like branches of coral and amber — 
iris-hued dreams that float in colours as vivid 
as the gayest weeds of the sea — ^all cfowd 
upon the inward sense as if the very elements 
of humanity were before us. The men who 
wrote thus possessed a moral courage in regard 
to expression, that we look for in vain in other 
departments of literature. It would appear 
that the more robust tone of society, in that 
age, not only permitted but encouraged a bold 
utterance. There is often an intensity of feel- 
ing conveyed in the dialogue that must have 
had its origin in reality. Only the situations 
appear invented ; the love, hatred, and re- 
morse are too true to the laws and instincts 
of the soul not to have been suggested by 
oonsoiousness. We can only compare the pro- 
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eess by which these plays were written, to the 
affecting cftyatinas of an opera, in which the 
aotoal sentiment of the composer is embodied, 
although the scenes and characters are purely 
historical or imaginary, as is the case in the 
masterpieces of Mosart and Bellini. Another 
charm of these dramas is a certain directness 
and sincerity, as if, far from being ashamed of, 
the authors gloried in the strength of a passion. 
Subsequent taste has refined upon this kind of 
heartiness; language seems to haye lost its 
intimate relation to feeling, and expression 
has grown tame as life has become complex 
and diffusiTe. Yet records of guilt and sorrow 
as are many of these plays, it is an inyigo- 
rating experiment to reyert to them. The 
oonyentionalties of existence drop away, and 
the primitiye instincts of our nature awaken 
and re-assert themselyes ; they are to the loyer 
of humanity what a rich but unciyilized country 
is to the loyer of nature — ^filling the mind with 
infinite possibilities, and the heart with a test 
for keen and adyenturous emotion. There is 
the same difference between the tone of their 
rough music and the modulated harmony of 
later dramas, as between the flayour of game 
and domestic birds. What constantly deyelopes 
itself is not so much intelligence and fancy, ae 
soul — ^that combination of will and passion, 
that oyerflowing of the heart, which only the 
most feryid language can adequately repre- 
sent. Hence the high rank assigned the drama 
in literature. Its office is to symbolise action, 
to portray character, not in its rigid laws, but 
in its most earnest deyelopment. Other wri- 
tings chiefly depict a state, the drama indicates 
a process. It is the most liying emanation of 
genius, and requires a yital as well as an 
intellectual force, a sympathetic as well as an 
obseryant genius, and a relation to nature as 
well as a knowledge of art 

In the drama, life and thought^ feeling and 
action, are mutually deyeloped ; and this is the 
great characteristic of a form of writing that 
demands a passional as well as intelligent sym- 
pathy with humanity. In Shakespeare this 
rar^ and indispensable gift reached its acme ; 
but we scarcely think of him as a dramatist in 
the technical sense of the word, so much does 
he transcend the sphere of mere literary art 
in profound insight. It is his genius rather 
than his dramas — the soul of the man, not the 
skill of the playwright— that we habitually 
associate with his name; the spirit of his 
writings oyershadows the form ; their absolute 
meaning and interest far exceed the relatiye ; 
and it is therefore not as characters in a play 
that we think of Othello, Juliet, and Lear, but 
as actual beings and tjpw of the race. On 
this account, men of less comprehensiye en- 
dowments, who have writ4«n snooeasftilly for 



the stage, afford better materials for analysH 
as regards the drama considered as a species 
of literature. The contemporaries of Shake- 
speare partook of his earnest courage, his 
Anglo-Saxon hardihood, in the tree and diatinct 
enunciation of passion and sentiment so cha- 
racteristic of the exuberant life and rich men- 
tal actirity of the reign of Elizabeth. We 
haye but to open any of their plays, at random, 
to encounter phrases, descriptiye episodes, and 
turns of expression that seem, as it were, to 
gush directly from the heart and brain of 
creatures with all the attributes of humanity 
fresh and strong within them. It is this yital 
beauty which redeems the ezlraTaganee and 
moral incongruities of the plots, exalts eTen 
mean situations, and causes the most des{n- 
cable rices to wear a forlorn glory; aTaziee has 
a sensual glow, superstition imbibes a holy 
meaning, and arrogance becomes sublime. The 
luxuriant imagination of the author atones for 
the poyerty of the trait unfolded ; and we are 
made often to forget the wilfulness of error 
and the sting of death in the intensilj of the 
sentiment that hallows them. Ford thus de- 
scribes the inadequacy of Fame when. Lore is 
insecure: 

'•XytrioBphi 
Are «eh<Md under ererj roof; the air 
!■ etrelghtened with the foand; there ie not hm^ 
Saoagh to brace them In; but not a thought 
Doth pierce Into the grief that caUna here. 
Here, through a ereek, a little Inlet, ermwla 
A flake, no bigger than a •ister'e thread, 
Whieh seta the r^ion of mj heart on flra. 
I had a kingdom onoe, but am depoeed 
From all that royalty of blest content, 
By a coniiBderaey 'twixt loye and firaiU^.** 

And in another play, the simplicity of 
passion is erident in Bianca's confession :- 



<* With shame and passion now I must < 
Since first my eyes beheld you, in my heart 
Tou haye been only king. If there can be 
A ylolenoe in lore, then I haye felt 
That tyranny : be reoord to my soul 
The Justlee which I for this fblly 



Perkin Warbeok, by the same author, a^J^ 
his followers, when led to execution, in this 
noble style : — 

** Heayen be obeyed. 
Imporerteh time of bis amaaement, Menda: 
And we will prove as truly In our payments. 
As prodigal to nature in our debts. 
DeathI pishi 'tis but a sound ; a name of air; 
A minute's storm, or not so much ; to tumble 
Trom bed to bed, be mavaorcd allye 
By some physician Ibr a month or two^ 
In hope of freedom firom a tiyer*8 tormienA^ 
Might stagger manhood : hers the pain is past 
Bre sensibly 'tis felt" 

When the characters thus portrayed haya 

**I>one all that smooth-cheeked yirtot eould adyliSb 
And ftMind aU booUass^" 
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we may pity and blanije, yet oannot despise 
them for yielding to temptation, when their 
language betraye each godlike eamestnese. 
Illicit love is not without (Ugnity when it holds 
such language .as this: — 

^Qto. WliAfe, changed fo toon I 
Does the fit oome <tt you to prore treacbenMM 
To yonr pant tows and oatba f 

Annab, Why shoold joa jeat 
At my calamity, withoat all mum 
Of the approaehing dangers yon are inf 

Gio. What danger's half so great aa thy revolt f * 
Thou art a Cuthleas aiater, elM thou knowett 
MalkM} or any treachery beaide. 
Would atoop to my bent brows : why, I bold fiate 
Clasped in my fist, and ooold command the oourse 
Of Xune's eternal motion, hadst thou been 
One thought more steady than an ebbing sea." 

How true a portrait of the ideal scholar is 
the description of Virgil by Horace, in Ben 
Jonson's Poetaster : — 

** I Judge him of a reotlfled spirit; 
By many rerolutions of disoourM 
(In his brif^t reason's infiuenoe) refined 
Jhrom all the tartarons moods of common men; 
Bearing the nature and similitude 
Of a right huarenly body; most MTere 
In tashiou and collection of himMlf: 
And then as dear and oonfldent as Lots." 

Caesar's idea of his poem, in the same drama, 
is equally significant : — 

"Let us now behold 
A human soul made visible in liib ; 
And more refulgent in a Mnseless paper, 
Than in the Mnaual complement of kings.'* 

In quite a different^ yet not less effeotiTe, 
manner is this dramatist's description of love, 
in one of his comedies : — 

** There is no life on earth bat bdng tn lorel 
There are no studies, no delights, no business 
No intercourse, or trade of sense or soul. 
But what is lore 1 I was the laiiest ereatoxe^ 
The most unprofitable sign of nothing, 
The veriest drone, and slept away my llfc 
Beyond the dormouse, till I was in love I 
And now I can outwifke the nightingale, 
Outwatoh an usar«r and outwalk him too, 
Stalk likA a ghost that haunted 'bout a treason; 
And all that &ncied treasure^ it Is lovel" 

Sir Epicure Mammon's anticipation of luxu- 
rious eigoyment) upon the discovery of the 
philosopher's stone, is an instance of the wild 
sportiveness of imagination in another vein, 
and is so magnificent, that its selfish audacity 
is, in a measure, lost sight of. What pathos 
in Amintor's complaint when he finds himself 
deceived, in Beaumont and Fletcher's <* Maid's 
Tragedy :" — 

*«a>T«dnel 
Would there were any safbty In thy sex. 
That I might put a thousand sorrows oll^ 
And eredit thy repentance 1 but I must not: 
Thou hast bron^t me to ttc duR oolom^, 
lb (Aa< Jtrtm^ M^ibeH^^oa Ms world, 



And all things that are in it, that I fear 
I shall ikll like a tree, and find my grave, 
Only remembering that I grieve.*' 

And in Philaster, by the same poets, Bel- 
lario's description of his motive for assuming 
a boy's disguise is an exquisite picture, too 
familiar to be quoted. Chapman seems to 
have caught the very fire of Grecian literature ; 
Marston has seldom been equalled in moral 
satire ; Decker is an extraordinary instance of 
both the industry and the division of labour 
characteristic of these elder dramatists; and 
to Middleton's use of the witch — the English 
sorceress — has been attributed the wonderful 
supernatural beings that lend so weird an 
interest to Macbeth. Indeed, as a psychologi- 
cal and literary study, the individual traits of 
these remarkable writers, who, like the old 
painters of Italy, stand alone in their triumphs, 
will throw more light on the mysteries of the 
soul and the philosophy of expression than any 
other department of English poetry. 

Perhaps the most striking inferiority in these 
dramas to those of Shakespeare is evident in 
their want of sustained power and consecutive 
interest They differ from his masterpieces as 
his genius differed from that of other men; 
they are incomplete. There is often a mosaic 
rather than a fused and pervading beauty in 
them; but in single scenes, occasional dia- 
logues, and especially in the best fragments, 
they are unexcelled in poetic grace and moral 
sentiment. The comparisons are sometimes 
remarkably true and vivid. In " Cupid's Re- 
venge," by Beaumont and Fletcher, occurs this 
simple yet striking figure : — 

" As ftr my wl( 
What I can say, you know, alas I too w«ll. 
Is tied within me; here it will sit like lead, 
But shall offend no other; U wiXLphuk me 
Baekfnm my enlitmce Aito any mMk^ 
Am ifo, urvatd oanu and whUptnd with ms 
0/ aome friemPt death." 

In Fletcher's "Boadioea," Carataoh ex- 
claims: — 

^*By heavens! 
I have seen thcM Britons that you magnify 
Bun, as they would hare outrun Time, and roaring— 
Barely for vaatcj roaring; Me {^Al sAodoiet 
UuU in a thought $eud iftr thejiddi qf com, 
HoUtd <m eruiehes to them.'* 

LoveU asks Overreach, in Massinger's <*New 
Way to Pay Old Debts," 

** Are you not frighted with the Impreeations 
And ouraes of whole femilles 
By your sinister praetieesr" 

To which he repli 



"Tes, as rocks are. 
When fbuiy billows split thenuelves against 
Their flinty ribs ; or as the moon is moved, 
Wbon wolves, with hanger pined, howl at h 
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In the "Fatal Dowry," written partly by 
this poet (who, without the stirring vehemenoe 
of his predecessors, has a lofty equanimity of 
tone often not less affecting), Charolois, in 
allusion to his father's death, says : — 

'* My root is earthed, and I, a desolate branch. 
Left flcattered in the highway of the world. 
Trod under foot, that might have been a oolamn 
M^nly supporting our demolished house." 

But the poetry of these dramatic writers has 
not alone preserved their names. The nobility 
of soul, and, aboTe all, the recognition of self- 
sacrifice as a thing of course, gives a sublime 
and pathetic charm to many of the scenes and 
characters seldom equalled in any other species 
of literature; <* all yaliant uses" are regarded 
as " the food and nourishment of noble minds." 
Thierry demands of Ordella what the woman 
merits who gives her life to secure a much-de- 
sired blessing to the king and kingdom : 

<* Ordd, Only her duty, sir. 
Thier. 'Tistorriblel 
Ordd. *I1s so much the mun^ noble. 
TMrr. 'Tia full of shadows. 
Ordd. So is sleep, sir, 
Or anything that's merely ours and mortal; 
We were begotten gods, else; but those fears, 
Fcxiling but onoe the flros of nobler thoughts, 
Fly, like the shapes of olouds we form, to nothing.'* 

What a fine study of affection is this : — 

<*For know, loved fair, 
I hare read you through, 
And with a wondering pity looked on yoo. 
I have obseryod the method of your blood, 
And waited on it even with sympathy 
Of a like red and paleness in mine own. 
I knew which blush was anger's, which was love'Si 
Which was the eye of sorrow, which of trutii. 
And could distinguish honour from disdain 
In every change." 

Here is a descriptions of a sterner kind, yet 
not less effective : 

** Ten struck battles 
I sucked these honoured sears from, and all Roman ; 
Ten years of bitter nights and heary marches, 
When many a frosen storm sang through my cuirass. 
And made it doubtful whether that or I 
Wore the most stubborn metal, have I wrought through, 
And all to try these Romans. Ten times a night 
I hare swam the riyers, when the stars of Rome 
Shot at me as I floated, and the billows 
Tumbled their watery ruins on my shoulders, 
Charging my battered sides with troops of agues; 
And still to try these Romans." 

' Thus tenderness and heroism alternate in 
these remarkable plays, embodied in the rich 
sentiment of Fletcher, the sublime pathos of 
Ford, the tragic horror of Webster, the grand 
repose of Massinger, or the scholarly robust- 
ness of Jonson. 

From this prolific era of genuine dramatic 
literature in England almost to the time of 
Sheridan Knowles, there was a dearth of stan- 



dard tragedies, although the theatre was per- 
manently enriched by several admirable come- 
dies. The spirit of the old dramatista appears 
to have undergone a long eclipse, and its 
lingering fire to have been extingoiahed with 
Otway. Venice Preserved and Douglas were 
almost the only serious plays of modem origin 
that justly kept possession of the stage. The 
exciting elements and literary activity of the 
present age has left its stamp upon the drama, 
bift two oauses have greatly tended to check 
its development: — the great popularity of the 
Italian opera, and the taste for works of fiction. 
These two representatives of life and paamon 
have been carried to such artistic perfectioiL, 
and have so fully explored both history and ihe 
records of the passing hour for material, that 
the necessity of theatrical composition exista in 
a mnoh less degree than formerly; and the 
theatre itself no longer constitutes the prin<u- 
pal arena for literary genius and ambition. 
The examples, however, that late English wri- 
ters have afforded in this department of letters 
are worthy of the social refinement, the high 
culture, and the extraordinary talent of the 
age. The causes to which I have alluded, 
together with the revolutionary spirit and sci- 
entific discoveries that distinguish our times, 
not to speak of the greater interest felt in 
history, the fine arts, and contemplative poetry, 
have in a great measure withdrawn attention 
from the exquisite specimens of dramatic wri- 
ting of recent date. At no period were so 
many dramas produced for the closet. Indeed 
the high finish, profound moral, and rich poetic 
graces of the best of these writings have never 
been surpassed. They usually want interest 
of action, and are deficient in stage effect. 
Many of them are only poems cast in the fonn 
of dialogue, often too refined in conception 
and delicate in beauty for representation, and 
yet have attained a deserved and lasting re- 
nown as compositions to ba read and pondered. 
Such are the Philip Van Artevelde and other 
dramas of Taylor, the Dream of Exile of Miss 
Barrett, the Paracelsus of Browning, and the 
dramas of Byron, Procter, Landor, Joanna 
Baillie, Croly, Home, Mrs. Hemans, and others. 
Compare the most ineffective of these produc- 
tions with the artificial grandeur of the dramas 
of Addison or Rowe, and others of the inter- 
mediate writers, and the superiority of the 
former, both in nature and poetry, is at once 
evident. The two most successful living Eng- 
lish dramatists, as the phrase is usually under- 
stood, are, doubtless, Knowles and Bulwer. 
The first learned the art of a playwright as an 
actor, and grafted on this practical skill that 
pure domestic sentiment so genial to an English 
audience ; while the latter became an adept in 
exciting imagination, if not sympathy, by his 
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oareer as a novelist. Byron's tragedies have 
his intensity without the variety of effect 
essential to the acting drama. They are only 
Childe Harolds in an imaginary character. 
The sweetness and fancy of the old English 
dramatists have been most happily reproduced 
by Barry Cornwall in his *' Dramatic Scenes" 
and ** Mirandola." Croly has best represented 
the Roman of the old English stage in his 
** Catiline." Shelley's ** Cenci" is perhaps the 
most genuine English tragedy of modem times ; 
the revolting nature of the subject unfits it for 
the theatre, but if to ** excite terror and pity," 
to lose personality in characterization, and to 
observe the rules of art without forfeiting the 
inspiration of genius, are the main qualifica* 
tions of a tragic poet, the *'Cenci" realizes 
the claim. For sustained dramatic interest 
unfolded with the ancient simplicity, Brown- 
ing's " Blot on the 'Scutcheon " is a remarkable 
work. Landor has been eminently loyal to his 
classic taste in his dramatic poems ; and many 
single dramas, written by men engaged in 
political or professional life, on both sides of 
the water, in some instances as acting and in 
others as reading plays, attest the rich poetic 
vein and earnest moral impulse of the modem 
drama in contrast with the dreary interval 
chiefly known by one high-sounding passage of 
Congreve's Mourning Bride, quoted by Johnson, 
and one ridiculous one from Thompson's Sopho- 
nisba, parodied by the wits. 

The despotic governments of Europe have 
cramped dramatic as well as other forms of 
literary development; but the drama on the 
continent has not been without its signal 
triumphs in the nineteenth century. Ooethe's 
Faust, and Schiller's Wallenstein, have exerted 
a decided influence on cotemporary litera- 
ture and modes of thought. Even in Italy, 
Alfieri, with his terse and vigorous diction, has 
nerved the resolution of the lonely and baffled 
enthusiasts for liberty. His tragedies repre- 
sent will, and those of Metastasio, sentiment. 
Devoted as the Italians are to the lyrical 
drama, it needs but the atmosphere of freedom 
to revive their inherent taste for tragedy. I 
have seen a Tuscan audience earnestly respond 
to the beautiful soliloquy of Schiller's Mary 
Stuart, when temporarily enjoying the breath 
of heaven to solace her captivity, and echo ar- 
dently the noble appeal of Paolo, in Silvio 
Pellico's Francesca de Rimini : — 

" E non ho patrfa fono 
Oai laoro sia de* dttadioi il BanguoV* 

Niccolini has added some admirable trage- 
dies to those of Manzoni and Monti — illustra- 
tive of his country's history, and propheUc of 
her hopes. The involved plots of the Spanish 
drama, so significant in its intrigue and gloomy 



passion of the national character, are becoming 
familiar through the operatic librettos ; and it 
is one of the eclectic signs of the times to find 
Calderon's invention embodied in a French ro- 
mance, and grafted on the Germanic-Italian 
music of Verdi. 

There is a certain diction and tone charac- 
teristic of genuine dramatic composition which 
at once reveals to both ear and soul the test of 
its merits. The imitation of these is equally 
obvious; and a genius for this peculiar kind 
of writing is accordingly best shown by a fa- 
cility and aptitude in efficient dramatic expres- 
sion, beyond the reach of art. We have re- 
cently met with such unmist^keable proof of the 
advent of a native dramatist, in the productions 
of Mr. George H. Boker. In the facetious epi- 
logue of his Anne Boleyn, he anticipates the ob- 
jections of critics to his temerity in following 
in the track of Shakespeare ; but his play turns 
exclusively upon the queen, who, in Henry 
VIII., is a subordinate character. He has not 
only dramatised the fate, but depicted the very 
nature and individuality of Anne in a masterly 
and original view. The struggle between love 
and pride, the high intelligence, noble and 
warm heart, pure womanhood, and magnani- 
mous soul of the royal martyr, are drawn and 
coloured to the very life. He forms a new and 
most effective creation, in some phases, re- 
minding us of Schiller's Mary Stuart. The 
action of the piece is vitally sustained ; and the 
language rises often to the highest point of 
energy, pathos, and beauty. 

In lys Calaynos, also, we have a felicitous 
combination of the requisites of dramatic suc- 
cess. Its general scope is to illustrate the force 
of an intense national prejudice— the inveterate 
hostility between Moorish and Castilian blood. 
The local atmosphere incident to such a design, 
is preserved with remarkable consistency. A 
reader fresh from the pages of Prescott and 
Ticknor, at once recognises the literary, his- 
torical, and social traits of Spain, as depicted 
by these outhentic chroniclers, in the imagery, 
and traditional and personal allusions of this fine 
drama. We see the old castle of the Spanish 
grandee, the ancestral portraits, the cathedrals 
of Seville, the mountain-ran^^ns of the penin- 
sula, and all that is peculiar to that romantic 
country. But this truth to what may be called 
the national facts, is subserrient to, and illus- 
trative of, a still higher dramatic element — that 
of characterization. In this most difficult phase 
of the art, Mr. Boker has achieved a decided 
triumph. His characters are, to an uncommon 
degree, separate, individual, and consistent. 
Calaynos is an excellent representation of the 
higher qualities of the Spanish race. His 
earnestness of soul is in beautiful contrast 
with his wife's more vivacious temper. The 
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loyal, dignified, and wise Olivia; the pert, 
town-bred Martina; the flippant knavery of 
Soto, and the reoklese villainy of Don Lnia, 
are so distinotly and effeotively drawn, as to 
oonatantly yield the needfU light and shade 
essential to moral impression. Mr. Boker has 
followed the masters of dramatio writing with 
rare judgment in revealing his characters in- 
directly. Thus Donna Alda and Soto snggest 
the character of Oalaynos, not less significantly 
than his own expressed sentiments. The former 
says: — 

"Now, hy MMae vords hli aeontary dioppad, 
And by ^e oatwftid bearing of the man, 
I deem him one for'noble actions lit— 
A generoiu mind, abo^e tnapidon qnlte; 
Tet with an eje that looks through oatward thiagi 
Into the aonl, if onoe arooied to donbt." 

And the latter, in surmising the oharacter of 
his respected firiend, says : — 

" I aoppoae 
A man much like my lend, of earnest mien, 
Of graTe and reyerend looks — inoarnatu wisdom 
Made manifest, and pore in earthly form— 
A man without a sin or &alt or stain ; 
fladh most he be, whom Lord Oalaynoe lores." 

And elsewhere she thus describes him : 

'**He is a scholar of the strictest caste ; 
And firom the portal of yon study dim. 
Seldom comes forth, and then bat for a moment. 
He is a man of graTo and earnest mind, 
Wrapped up in things beyond my range of thought; 
^ a warm heart, yet with a sense of duty— 
Ai how he must employ his powerful mind— 
That drives all empty trifles flrom his brain, • 
And bends him sternly o'er his solemn tasks ; 
Things nigh impossible are plain to him ; 
His trenchant will, like a flne-tempered blade, 
With unturned edge, deaTes through the baser iron ; 
Such is my lord, a man aboTe mankind." 

How finely is the natural effect of such com- 
panionship upon a viYaeioua, impulsive, but 
undisciplined woman, hinted by Donna Alda 
herselfi 

* Sometimes In the dead and hush of night, 
When ctU thoughts dare scarcely walk abroad. 
When loneliness and li»ar half play the part 
Of humble holiness, and force th» heart, 
Despite its wicked bent, to Tirtuous plans, 
Some random word, which he. In passing, drqnMd 
On the light fallow of my warering mind, 
Springs up and blossoms, with a promise fUr ; 
But with the morning dew dries up the Aruit, 
And I laugh down, as weak and childish Mg^tt 
What, 'chance, an angel whispered in my ear.'* 

The author of Cslaynos has a poetical ima- 
gination, but he does not allow its phantasies 
to weaken the spirit or mystify the intent of 
his dialogue. On the contrary, the glow of his 
images is chastened by a noble simplicity, 
keeping them within the line of human nym- 
pathy and natural expression. In dissuading 



his wife from visiting the court, Calaynoa adds, 
after describing its hypocrisy : 

<* Nor shall thy rustle mind. 
Pure as the OuadalquiTer, ere it flows 
Past the foul sluices that ScTlIle outpoura, 
Know aught of it" 

After his betrayal, the deserted hnaband 
thus soliloquises: 

"The sUlfo is Tain; I cannot think nor read ; 
My mind wUl wander, and my eyes grow dim; 
She dings to me like sin 1 I catch myself 
Inroluntary, dreaming o'er the page. 
And all my dream of her. Day follows day, 
Tet deeper sinks the barb. Bach hour n^ htaa% 
Z4ke a calmed ve$sd neaat a kidtotu rudk, 
Mtmpu near th%$ ons idea." 

The tragic writer is always in danger of 
sacrificing the bold, clear metaphorical tones of 
real feeling, to a stately or exaggerated con- 
ceit ; in his avoidance of this error, Mr. Boker 
emulates the older masters of his art He 
also excels many gifted dramatic poets of t^ 
day, in a quality essential to the impressive- 
ness, at least, of an acted play, — spirit. We 
quote an instance from the musings of Galay- 
nos over his wrongs. 



**rd staked my soul upon her truth. 
Ah, 'tis a trick, a trick— a trick to damn ! 
What shall I do? who shall direct me now? 

(IWnMto 
I dare not question you, ye men of blood ; 
I know your answer— Draw the sword and ^111 1 
riing out the banner, fire the culrerins. 
Gall in the war-bred flram their ancient hiU% 
And let the tremUing valley hear aghaat, 
(Majnos wars with man I empty threat! 
Blood cannot heal the scan which seam mj 

(Opens au 
The sky is red. Is red as— blood I 
Down, tempting devil, down— I will not murder; 
Tis the last print of evening's fiery foot 
That burns in yonder clouds. Sre long^ the nlglit 
Shall fkll as black as memory on my soul — 
O heaTcnl without a hope to light my path, 
One stony hope to lend its guiding beam. 
What dusky clouds o^erdlimb yon eastern pealc% 
A storm f Come on, I like thy looks, my mate, 
Shake thy red lightning o'er this wicked work^ 
Strike all the guilty with thy burning hand- 
Pour thy cruel hall upon their naked heads ; 
O'ertum their habitations, root them out— 
Drive tiiem, like sheep, before thy angry foeel 
May, let them go : slay all the innocent— 
Slay all the suflbrers, all that ache 'neath wxo^i^ 
lor guilt can live in peace and smile at them! 

e • e «r • 

Thou hast a tale, shut up 
Within the hollow chamber of thy breast, 
3b eiaJbe avenging faiekione briMe etHh. 

• • • • • 

(Sneddtet a ewardfnm tts meC) 
Dome forth, thou minister of bloody deeds, 
That biased a comet In the Tan of war, 
Presaging death to man, and tears to earth. 
Pale, gleaming tempter, when I clutch thee thu^ 
Thou, of thyself; dost plead that murder's righi^ 
And mak'st me half belicTe it Inzuiy. 
Thy horrid edge is thirsting for man's gorsk 
And thoo Shalt drink it from tho pdnt to hat 
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To hone^ to hone I th« WMttor blood if up; 

The tiger spirit of mj warlike r«oe 

Bams in my heart, and floods my kindling veins. 

Mount, OllTer, ere pity's hand can hide 

The bloody mist that floats befiire mine eye; 

Tohorsel to horsei the Koor rides Ibrth to siay." 

Serenely alternates with these bursts of pas- 
sion, the scholar's tranquil mood, and the phi- 
losopher's reyerie. It was an exquisitely dra- 
matic instinct that led the author to make 
Calaynos moralize so eloquently at the sight of 
the vast, bright firmament, at the very moment 
that the footsteps of the rayisher's steed echoed 
on his unconscious ear. To the tragic ability, 
we have thus briefly indicated, Mr. Boker 
unites aptitude for easy, colloquial, and jocose 
dialogue, such as must intervene in the genuine 
Shakespearian drama, to give relief and addi- 
tional effect to high emotion. It is on account 
of his union of these various requisites, that 
we are disposed to hope for his eminent success 
as a writer for the stage in its nobler depart- 
ment; and this expectation has been adequately 
realized by the favourable reception, both by 
audience and critics, of Calaynos, in London.* 
The eloquent Satanic colloquies of " Festus," 
the discrepancy of opinion that dramatic poem 
excited, and the fame it achieved, is one of 
the most remarkable indications of that ten- 
dency of thought and feeling which, for want 
of a more definite name, we call transcendental. 
To the philosopher it is as characteristic a fact 
as the popularity of the comedies of Goldsmith 
and Sheridan in their day. It has usually 
been thought that the drama, beyond any other 
form of literature, reflected the manners, tone 
of feeling, and character of an age. Except 
in comedy, however, it is only indirectly sug- 
gestive to this extent. Moliire and Goldoni 
represented the foibles and social errors of 
their day, and thus led to their reform ; but it 
was done under the light, penetrating, good- 
humoured style of the comic muse. The se- 
rious drama usually draws its materials from 
distent sources, aims to reproduce the past, 
and adopts a costume and spirit often far 
removed from the existent sympathies of the 
hour; but the sentiment it illustrates, the 
moral it enforces, and the artistic style it 
follows, reveal the taste of the period. If we 
analyze an approved drama, we cannot but 
obtein a glimpse of the spirit of the times 
that sustained it It seems as if our own era 
required that a work of this kind should not 
only succeed in actual representetion, but bear 



the test of refined literary criticism. Such 
has been the case, to a remarkable degree, 
with Sergeant Talfourd's Ion. Formerly the 
theatre was chiefly frequented by the illiterate, 
and only the few pretended to criticise the 
art there exhibited; but popular education 
has wrought such a revolution in society that 
the successful dramatist must not only win 
the multitude by his palpable effects, but 
gratify the highly educated with the exquisite 
beauty and refined significance of his language 
and imagery. In a word, he must combine 
scholarship with knowledge of the world, and 
genuine human sympathies with disciplined 
intellectuality, to please both audience and 
readers. But Talfourd's tragedy is not less 
characteristic of the times for another reason. 
It is the offspring of professional leisure;— 
one of those poetical waifs that sometimes 
mysteriously appear beside the loom of plod- 
ding industey, and which the authors, as in 
the present instance, are scrupulous to dis- 
claim as anything but incidental products, 
"not permitted to interfere with any profes- 
sional or private duty." To be a dramatic 
writer by vocation would be almost impracti- 
cable now, so unreliable is the demand, and so 
inadequate the genius, if we except the French 
th^tre. 

At a casual view, we may detect no analogy 
between the English life of this age and the 
classic era in which the scene of this play is 
laid. We may ask what sympathy can be 
expected between an obsolete system of faith 
and a Christian audience, between John Bull 
and an ancient Greek, and what ideas of reve- 
rence we are expected to attach to objects of 
veneration which we know to be poetical fic- 
tions — exclaiming, with the poet, 

** Jheir godsl trhat were their gods? 
There's Xan aU bloody.haix«d; and Herenlee, 
Whose son! was in his slneirs; Pinto, blacker 
Than his own hell ; Ynlcan, who shook his horns 
At every limp he took I Great Baoohos rode 
Upon a barrel; and in a eoekle-shell 
Neptune kept state. Then Mereaiy was a thief; 
Juno a shrew; Pallas a prnde at best; 
And Yenns walked the clouds in search of lovers! 
Only great Jove, the lord and thnnderer, 
Sat in the circle of his starry power. 
And frowned *1 v/iU' to aU."« 



[• While this sheet is passing through the piess, Mr. 
Boker*s new plaj, The Betrothal, written expressly ibr 
the stage, is acoomplishiug, hy ito signal success at the 
Walnut Street Theatre, tie most entire fulfilment of the 
sritic's anUeipattons. It is admitted on all hands to be 
the greatest purely dramatic triumph ever won by an 
American author.—BD.j 



Tet even in this regard Ion is charaoteristio, 
not indeed of the external life, but of the 
Anglo-Saxon culture. It was the dreams of 
the author's youth coloured by the association 
of classical studies that kept alive the inten- 
tion of writing a tragedy. He very appro- 
priately dedicates it to Dr. Valpy, as one of 
the incidental results of his education. The 
scholar^the man of letters, whose taste has 
been rendered severe and chaste by familiarity 
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with antique models — speaks clearly in this 
drama, and thus echoes a feeling common to 
all liberailj edacated Englishmen; but the 
more remarkable and characteristic trait is the 
onion of humanity with classicism in this play, 
— ^the blending, in the same work of art, of 
Grecian form and oatline with the romantic 
atmosphere, of pagan mythology and Christian 
sentiment. This typifies the eclecticism of the 
age. The names, places, ceremonies, forms of 
expression, belong to Greece ; the spirit, tone, 
and imagery, are tinged with the philosophic 
homanity of Wordsworth, the psychological 
insight of Lamb and Hazlitt, and the self- 
sacrifice illustrated in the New Testament. 
Thus, foreign to the life of the passing hour 
as it may appear to the superficial, Ion exqui- 
sitely reflects the mental and moral experience 
of the times, in their more latent and refined 
aspect ; and the genuine critic may read these 
*' footsteps on the sands of time " by analysing 
the play, as well as see the traces of the age 
of maritime disoovery in the '* Tempest," or 
catch glimpses of the age of Louis in Moli^re. 
The only difference is that in the one case the 
evidence is indirect, and in the other obvious. 
We perceive, in this tragedy, how, in accor- 
dance with the more introspective and less 
adventurous life of the present day, the inte- 
rest and the energy is made inward, meditative, 
and of the individual soul rather than in the 
outward enterprise of the hero. So much is 
this the case, that its author deemed it too un- 
dramatic for representation ; and yet we know 
that it excited both recognition and sympathy. 
A mere state of mind is thus rendered the 
centre of attraction; the motive power not 
the external manifestation of character. Tal- 
fourd calls it the phantasm of a tragedy, and 
in this very definition appeals to the oontem- 
plaUve and metaphysical nature of modern 
existence as compared to the more robust ac- 
tivity of an earlier day. The old dramatists 
wrote plays to give utterance to fervid emo- 
tions ; and, " in the lusty stealth of nature,'' 
the offspring was vigorous, though seldom re- 
fined ; the author of Ion acknowledges that a 
dramatic end with him was a secondary motive ; 
he chiefly desired to make it ** subserve to the 
expression of some cherished thoughts!" This 
deliberate choice of this form of writing, as a 
vehicle for private opinion and sentiment, ex- 
emplifies both the high individual cultivation 
and the absence of great dramatic genius. It 
would make one of the hearty, earnest play- 
writers of Bhakespeare's day — who wrought 
out their creations to supply the exigencies of 
the theatre, and give scope to their burning 
thoughts — ^smile, to read, in the preface to Ion, 
the various motives that led to its conception, 
execution, and publication. The calm purpose, 



the tasteftd care, and the elaborate finiah of 
the task would contrast strongly with their more 
necessitous, rough, and impulsive careers. 

Another point in which Ion represents the 
spirit of the modem culture, is its abstract 
moral beauty. The great object of the olaaaic 
drama was to infuse a human element into 
idealism ; while the romantic aimed to render 
the human poetic; but in both, the effectiye 
display of fate, passion, and will, seems the 
great object. In the present age, howeyer, 
deformed by actual error, no deliberate intel- 
lectual creation would be tolerated, unless the 
principle of moral beauty was recognised. In 
Ion, the absence of great passional interest, 
and a succession of thrilling events, is compen- 
sated by a heavenly grace of character. The 
romance of the play is that of instinctive virtae, 
for it is worthy of remark, that no overwhelm- 
ing sentiment, or enthusiasm of vcJour, leads 
to the voluntary self-sacrifice of the hero ; the 
purpose was not bom of tumultuous feeling, 
as is so often the case in the early tragedies ; 
nor of harrowing remorse or baffled love. It 
was a calm, religious, consecration; a con- 
scious, reflective, and gradually matnred re- 
solve, ushered in by presentiments, and con- 
ceived, as it were, by the natural operation of 
a moral law. The pathos of the tragedy arises 
from the contrast between the sternness of 
such a fate spontaneously adopted, and the 
gentle, loving, refined being who is its victim. 
An interest like this would scarcely have 
touched an audience such as luxuriated in the 
horrors of Webster, and were infected by the 
Broken Heart of Ford ; and that such moral 
grace and quiet grandeur of soul should be 
made subservient to dramatic effect is an im- 
pressive proof of the advancement of civiliza- 
tion, and the increased development of both 
mind and sensibility. Ion is, indeed, a drama 
in which, through the medium of a classic oat- 
line and an atmosphere of humanity, the pri- 
mal and higher sympathies are appealed to in 
languiCge of poetic beauty and exquisite signi- 
ficance; and it is precisely because of these 
traits that it is a characteristic play, both in 
relation to the culture, the philosophy, and 
the moral sentiment of the age. 

Accordingly it is in the interviews and solilo- 
quies, rather than in the moments of intense 
action, that profound elements of character 
are discernible in Ion. The purity and ear- 
nestness of his love is revealed in the beautiful 
colloquies with Clemanthe, where, by the ge- 
nuine law of feeling, so much more is suggested 
than is spoken. His solemn energy of will, 
combined with the gentlest spirit and the low- 
liest self-estimation, are'' not less eloquently 
apparent in his appeal to the sages to under- 
take the perilous mission to the king ; and his 
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appeal to Adrastus to be true to himself and 
his people. So the magnanimity of fHendship 
finds expression in the last dialognes with 
Phoeion, and the holy beauty of filial love in 
the closing scene between the dying monarch 
and his recovered child. In the drama, an 
effect is aimed at which essentially depends on 
the whole piece as a work of art. Quotations 
only indicate the rhetoric, the poetical diction 
and general style; it is impossible through 
them to convey any idea of the absolute dra- 
matic significance of a play. The following 
disconnected passages from the mouth of the 
hero, will, therefore, only serve to illustrate 
the refined graces of sentiment and language 
to which we have alluded as characteristic of 
the modem drama. 

** Icn. Thou Bxt not maxble, 
And thoa shalt hear me I— Think npon the time 
¥rhen the clear depths of thy yet ludd aonl 
Were ruffled with the troublings of strange Joy, 
As if some unseen visitant from heaTen 
Touched the calm lake and wreathed its images 
In sparkling waves; — recall thy dallying hope 
That on the margin of assurance trembled. 
As loth to lose in certainty too blessed 
Its happy being;— taste iu thought again 
Of the stolon sweetness of those erening^walks. 
When pansied turf was air to winged feet, 
And circling forests, by ethereal touch 
Enchanted, wore the livery of the sky. 
As if about to melt in golden light 
Shapes of one heavenly vision ; and thy heart 
Enlarged by its new sympathies with one. 
Ore w bountifhl to all 1 

• #•••• 

Sages, do not think my prayer 
Bespeaks unseemly forwardness— send me I 
The coarsest reed that trembles in the marsh. 
It Ueaven select It for its Instrument, 
May shed celestial music on the breeie 
As clearly as the pipe whose virgin gold 
Befits the lip of Phoobus ;— ye are wise; 
And needed by your country; ye are fitthers; 
I am a lone stray thing, whose little life 
By strangers' bounty cherished, like a wave 
That from the summer sea a wanton breeie 
Lifts for a moment's sparkle, will subside 
Light as it rose, nor leave a sigh in breaking. 

• •••*• 
Now all is stillness in my breast— how soon 

To be displaced by.more profound repose, 
In which no tiiread of consciousness shall live 
To feel how calm it is !— lamp serene, 
Do I lift up to thee undassled eyes 
For the last timef Shall I enjoy no more 
Thy golden hulness which seemed akin 
To my young fortune's dim felicity f 
And when it coldly shall embrace the urn 
That shall contain my ashes, will no thought 
Of all the sweet ones cherished by thy beams 
Awake to tremble with them? Tain regret I 
The pathway of my duty lies tn sunlight. 
And I would tread it with as firm a step, 
Though it should terminate in cold oblivion. 
As if BIysian pleasures at its close 
Flashed palpable to sight as things of earth. 
Who passes there ? 

It is little: 
But in these sharp extremities of fortune. 
The blessings which the weak and poor can scatter 



Have their own season. TIs a little thing 

To give a cup of water; yet its draught 

Of cool refreshment, drained by fevered lips^ 

May give a shock of pleasure to the flrame 

Mora exquisite than when Neetarean Juice 

Renews the life of Joy in happiest hours. 

It is a little thing to speak a phrase 

Of common comfort which by daily use 

Has almost lost its sense ; yet on the ear 

Of him who thought to die unmourn'd, 'twill Mi 

Like choicest music ; fill the glasing eye 

With gentle tears ; relax the knotted hand 

To know the bonds of fellowship again ; 

And shed on the departing soul a sense. 

More precious than the benison of friends 

About the honoured death-bed of the rich, 

To him who else were lonely, that another 

Of the great family is near and feels." 

Contrast the tenderness of the youth's soul, 
with the ferocious pride of the king, sublimated, 
as it is, by a kindred nobleness and poetry ; in 
both the Imagery and diction are of the highest 
order : 

**Jdrat. I have yet power to punish insult— look 
I use it not, Agenor I— Fate may dash 
My sceptre from me, but shall not command 
My will to hold it with a feebler grasp ; 
Nay, if few hours of empire yet are mine, 
They shall be coloured with a sterner pride. 
And peopled with more lustrous Joys, than flushed 
In the serene procession of its greatness, 
Which looked perpetual, as the flowing course 
Of human things. Have ye beheld a pine 
That clasped the mountain-summit with a root 
As firm as its rough marble, and, apart 
From the huge shade of undistinguished trees. 
Lifted its head as in delight to share 
The evening glories of the sky, and taste 
The wanton dalUanoe of the heavenly breese 
That no ignoble vapour from the vale 
Oould mingle with— smit by the flaming marl. 
And lighted for destruction ? How it stood 
One glorious moment, fringed and wreathed with lire 
Which showed the inward graces of its shape, 
Uncumbered now, and midst its topmost boughs. 
That young ambition's airy fendes made 
Their giddy nest, leaped sportive; never clad 
By liberal summer in a pomp so rich 
As waited on its downihll, while it took ^ 

The storm-cloud rolled behind it for a curtain ^^ 
To gird its splendours round, and made the blast 
Its minister to whirl its flashing shreds 
Aloft towards heaven, or to the startied depths 
Of forests that a&r might share its doom I 
So shall the royalty of Argos pass 
In festal blase to darkness I Have ye spokeA?" 

The great service rendered by the higher 
drama, is the scope and incitement it yields 
to sentiment. Human life is so much absorbed 
by details, so overlaid with the material and 
temporary, so hemmed in by the prescriptive 
and conventional, that what we call the soul — 
that part of our nature in which reason and 
feeling coalesce, would be dwarfed or paralysed 
did not nature and art afiford occasional means 
of genial expansion. In the best tragedies we 
realize anew the dignity of man, the holiness 
of sorrow, the grandeur of will, the intensity 
of passion, and all the subtle and earnest 
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agenoies that oompoM humanitj. Our sjm- 
pathies enlarge from being thus, for a time, 
enlisted in a world beyond the narrow limits 
of self; courage is engendered by the heroic 
phase of life thus brought into Tiew ; the frater- 
nal recognition of a common destiny, of impas- 
sioned conflicts waged in the heart, of weak- 
ness sublimated by fancy or patience, is another . 
propitious and natural fruit. We are saddened i 
and melted only to be exalted. It has been 
often asked why the artistic representation of 
suifering thus elevates the mind, while its ac- 
tual view is unendurable. Allston thus solves 
the mystery: "It is the high privilege of the 
artist to sound the depths of the heart ; yet he 
may not even approach it, except through the 
transforming atmosphere of the imagination, 
^here alone the saddest notes of woe, even the 
appalling shriek of despair are softened, as it 
were, by the tempering dews of this visionary 
region, ere they fall upon the heart." Hence 
the charm of that solemn interest which genuine 
tragedy excites. Reverence and tenderness are 
both appealed to through the ideal exhibition 
of truth. The blood is stirred, the nerves are 
thrilled, and ** tears are in their bed" at the 
momentary realixation in the mind of heroism, 
nobleness, and what Mary Wolstencroft finely 
calls the epicurism of virtue — self-denial. The 
superiority of dramatic over the other forms of 
literature, resides chiefly in this intimate re- 
lation to our deep human experience. Its great 
oharaoteristic is earnestness. *< Inward liberty 
and external necessity," says Schlegel, "are 
the two poles of the tragic world." Shake- 
speare is confessedly the greatest name in this 
sphere ; and one more and more appreciated as 
culture reveals the essential, and, therefore, 
lasting principles of nature from which his 



conceptions emanate. By flrst 

blending the elements of the tragic and oomic, 

he brought the drama nearer to life, or 

he brought life into the drama; the Itali 

novels, lives of Plutarch, and old ballads and 

plays, whence his plots were drawn, only ftir- 

nished a convenient trellis for the prolific Tine 

of his genius to sustain itself. It has 

justly declared of him, that his eonseid 

was his only requisite critic. In his day, tbe 

stage was everything, and the literature of tlie 

drama, as such, comparatively neglected. Nov 

one of his most ardent lovers exelaias: — 



"Qodil who would gnee yon danentad 
When he emn turn his Shakeipeare o*er at hooMr" 

while the most exquisite of Bnglish erities hmm 
eloquently proved the impossibility of doings 
justice to the bard in the theatre. He has 
been studied as a psychologist, and is cherished 
sacredly as the poet of nature, to an extent 
that wholly sinks the playwright in the more 
exalted office of the greatest expositor of truth 
and beauty in all literature. Perhaps the mu- 
sical and expressive resources of our language 
are nowhere so richly unfolded, as in dramatie 
literature. Blank-verse is the most effectsre 
form of the English tongue ; the prolonged and 
sublime notes of the organ, and the duleet 
melody of the flute and horn, combine in its 
euphonious development; and, cast in the glow- 
ing utterance of the best dramatists, and ea- 
peoially of Shakespeare, it often seems in it- 
self an inspiration — a style of diction whose 
tone and periods reftise to breathe what is 
merely ingenious, or of casual interest, aad 
give expression only to what is true, noble, 
earnest, and bom in the depths of the heart, 
or the spontaneous play of the imagination. 



A WINTER NIGHT'S THOUGHT. 



BT SDITH MAT. 



Habx to the wind I The anew fklls fiMt to-night. 
Bj mom, all down the roadaldca 'twill lie blown 
In beantiftil shapes and curres. Ag^nst Uie pamea 
It has lodged heaTlly. 

How many suns, 
CHnoe last, at dawn, I heard the gay southwest 
Oome piping up the vales, one little cloud 
Borne on its bosom as a shepherd bears 
The youngling of the flock. 

From out this mad 
Oontendlng of blent voloes, Vanoy ealla 
Sh^MS of a ruder mould. To*night, believe. 
Some wild-eyed maniac with uncertain steps 
Paoes these barren hillsides. Now, her cry 
Oomes stifled flrom the hollows. Kow, she shrieks 
On the bare rising ground, while high-pitched tones 
Make answer, fiur and shrill, as if the fiends 
Mocking her sense grew audible to us; 
And now — Hearen guard us I — ^her approaching steps 
Bound close beneath the walls, while, each in torn. 
The barred doors shake as if some skeleton hand 
Battled against the 16oks; the windows thrill; 



So human grows the moaning voice without 

That, glandng sideways where the* curtains pari* 

One looks to see some blood-forsaken fiMe 

Pressed to the pane. Anon blank silence fUls, 

And you belicTe this wandering thing stands stiilt 

Held by a thread of reason; till, fi^r off. 

Along the dells there runs an undertone 

Of low, melodious laughter, like soft keys 

Linked by a flying hand; and fl>rest pines. 

Grossed by the harsh chords of the bare, brown boughs. 

Prelude their stormy music with a thrill 

Like that deep trembling when the organ first 

Stirs in a Test cathedral. Oh then, roused, 

Struck by smne ambushed thought, she shrieks i 

Sudden and sharp, this tenant of the night I 

And hurries through the storm with broken eries^ 

Or crouching to the walls finds shelter there, 

Or, in a sore dismay, upon the earth 

Dashed headlong, sobs, complaining, or, in vatai* 

Seeks refbge for her madness and her woe 

In the white crnmbUng sepulohras she tteadst 



WINTER. 



BT WILLIAM P. mrLOHIHOOK. 



(8m XngiftTing In front) 



Tn tail flowen an Ikded, 

The brightoMS and glory 
Of Samm«r te shaded 

Bj Winter the hoary : 
The white mow ia fkllinft 

The nlghtwindf are righing, 
The rlTere are brawlingi 

The dead leaTea are fljing, 
The wares of the oeean, 

Bj harrieane riven, 
With wildest oommotion 

Are lifted towards heaven ; 
The r^ndrops are plashing^ 

The irfne trees are hending^ 
The blae lightnings flashing 

The dan donds are rending ; 
The sea-birds are screaming, 

The loTed and the lover 
▲re thinking, half dreamin^- 

Are snnuner days OTerf* 

The traveller weary 

His lone wi^f Is wending^ 
O^er moorland so dreary, 

His tbooghts homeward — w^«g. 
No star brightly shining 

To cheer or to gnide him. 
When daylight, declining. 

Brings darkness beside him ; 
Nor moonlight or starlight 

To cheer his heart, mourning. 



He ptaes tat the fkr light 

Within his home bnming; 
He quickens his paces. 

Through snowdrifts bowilderini^ 
He seeks the embraeea 

Of loved wife and diildren. 
A mimntain's tall snmmHI 

His energies rally, 
Vond love will o'eroome it,— 

His home 's in the valley. 

He breasts the hffl lightly. 

His loved home is near him, 
That tapw, how brightly 

It biases to cheer him. 
Hew kindly they'U greet him. 

With love4ighted fiuiee, 
Vor kisses entreat him, 

His New England Oraoest 
His hopes Ibr hereafter. 

Made sorer and brighter 
By 8ilver4oned laughter. 

Than tKj music lighter. 
His heart is high swelling. 

His sorrows are over, 
He enters his dwelling, 

J^oy, Joy to the rover. 
For him, the late oomer, 

Bough weather or vernal. 
True love makes a summer 

A« true as etemaL 



TO MY DAUGHTER. 



BT 0. O. F0 8TBB. 



TRomw Ikowns the storm of dazkwme takb. 

And donds choke up the air, 
I turn me to tby mild blue eyes. 

And lol the heavens are there. 

Though weary throbs this heart of mine* 

Worn with its galling chain, 
Thy smile, like wine, refkvsheth me, 

Making me strong agiJn. 

My daughter I In that gentle name 

What spells of magic lie, 
To strew my rugged path with flowen^ 

And light the darkling sky! 

Thou knowest not yet, thou merry sprlti^ 

The love I lavish here. 
Nor beedest, In thy busy glee. 

The meaning of a tear. 

But years will come, whose sounding wings 
Will starUe thee to grid; 



And burning tears like rain shall lUI 
Upon this flragile leaf— 

Thia leaf a Ikther's love hath made 

A talisman to thee, 
Whose every word to thy wrong heart 

A drop of balm shall be. 

Gheer upt and nerve thy heart to bear 

The conntlees ills of Itfe*- 
And, like thy &ther, struggle on, 

Ifiipe on, amid the strilbl 

There 1 1 have kissed thy angel month. 

And kissed thy sunny hair. 
And o'er those wondrous deep blue eyes 

Have breathed my midnight prayer. 

Sleep on, sleep onl sweet be thy dreams, 

And bright thy waking day I 
Oh keep thy heart but pure and strong— 

Thoo Shalt be well alwayl 



THE MERMAN. 



■ T THK »KV. OHAKLBI T. BIOOE). 

BDun tha TDDug lU; mixja'a tender glun 
Tiia dimsrli of Tubln^i] h«ld their dum: 
n»T duifitd And U»j dmced hf (ba moonbmiu pAk 
Round tht Jlnden tree in tho gUmineriiif TiJfr 
A joutlirul Atnngvr, Hpfalj ftTTsred, 
Addnued b[ni Hou hi the fidrast nwid : 
HIa tuad ftr * dum 1m ottsn bar tlisn, 
Uv plKea ■ HA-green wrvMh Id ber hair- 
"VounsDUD, fouDC man, wby aa «ld Itij am T 
■' In tha ttfOiM dT the Heakmr It oeTtr 1) nnl' 
" lOBOE muL joDDg man, why ao oold th; taudr 

Be danscd Bitli her for trnm the linden tne,— 
"Stop. Toung man, mj motliBT l» rstlJng me!' 

■* Vonof man, I tremble ! do nu>rc» m more I" 
Around the allm traJAt be claape bat ; now, 
reirmaM, lbs Mennao'ii bride ait tboul 
He valtuti wltb her into the brine : 
"Obbtberl and oh, thou mothsr afinlMr 
He kada hm- down to a ajtUI tUl: 
" raieirell, kn the enen nle, je alglen aU r~ 



SONNET. 

BT MM. JDLU C. B. CaBB- 

R»* waniorl net thee, fcr tb; tuk If dmtl 
Paat the flenv mnairt, and tho blller iDJft 
Paal the duk houia with d«lh •Diiav*'* 
The dread alfra^r Le o^er, tbe Hctorr vonT 
Uft the plumed helmet from [by «irr !•"' 
Glle thj Toung pam tbjr tnmtj ■"Hid aod**' 
Baale tnm tbe Inrmoil or the bettK^H 
Tb; Id* and b>bs> »aJI tb; oomUil »■' 
AhT notlllte tbhie, Aufale,irboburaaFU< 
In tbe br atsmet itrife ot mind irilh olad; 
Orbla <rho tmtk, with raaam'e cbabi » >M 



th olaipa thain to her ibelW"! "• 



MODERN LEXICOGRAPHY. 



BT JOHN 8. HABT. 



The science of Lexicography haa at length 
assumed a well-defined shape, which must have 
the happiest efifect upon all future labours in 
this department. The labours of the earlier 
lexicographers, and the materials collected by 
them, were immense. Stephens's Thesaurus, 
for instance, under the old system of indiacri- 
minate accumulation, reached the size of ten 
volumes folio. Yet this great wealth of learn- 
ing was comparatively useless, for want of a 
proper comprehension of the thing to be done, 
and a proper classification of the materials in 
accordance with this generic idea. For the 
study of the Greek language, the work of the 
least real practical value that one could pro- 
bably have in his library, would be this same 
Thesaurus. Home Tooke was the first to make 
known the great leading idea which must lie 
at the root of all true and rational lexicogi*aphy. 
The principle for which he contended in the 
*' Diversions of Purley," and which he success- 
fully established, is this : that every word has 
one primary radical meaning, and one only ; 
and that from it all other meanings must be 
derived in logical and historical order. 

A necessary inference from this principle is, 
that the only sure way to ascertain the mean- 
ing of a word is to study it historically, that is, 
to collect passages in which the word occurs, 
from writers of different ages, and to arrange 
these passages in chronological order, begin- 
ning with the very earliest The historical 
usage when thus ascertained shows, in almost 
every case, a literal and primary meaning, 
connected with some material and external act 
or object, with which all the other meanings 
are clearly connected by metaphor, metonymy, 
or other figure of speech. Thus, for instance, 
we find the word ** sad" in Wickliffe, and the 
early writers, used in a way which shows at 
once its derivation, and the logical connexion 
and dependence of its various meanings. Wick- 
liffe translates the Latin petrOf '^ a tad stone ;" 
he also TQuders firmiteUf Jirmamentumf immobili' 
tas, " sadness," as the " tadneas of your belief," 
where the common translation has ** the stead- 
fastness of your belief." These facts point 
clearly to the historical origin of the word. It 
is the past participle (sattf saed, or sad) of the 
Anglo-Saxon verb seitan or saetan (sedere, se- 
dare), and it means set or settled. A ** sad 
stone," (Wickliffe) is a set^ fixed, firm stone. 
Sadness (Wickliffe, for firmitas, firmamentum,) 

TOL. YII. 22 



is settlednesSf firmness, fixedness, stability. 
Robert of Brunne also, a little earlier than 
Wickliffe, uses seiness (another form for sad- 
ness) in the sense of settlement, settled agree- 
ment. A few quotations from Wickliffe's trans- 
lation of the New Testament, will show that 
the idea here suggested is no conceit. 

<<The stream beat vehemently upon that 
house, and could not shake K, for it was 
founded upon a rock." Luke vi. 48. 

** For it was founded upon a sad stone." 
Wieklife, 

** The foundation of God standeth sure." 
2 Tim. u. 19. 

<'The sad foundation of God standeth." 
Wickliffe. 

*' We then that wee strong (Vulgate, firmiores) 
ought to bear the infirmities of the weak." 
Rom, XV. 1. 

**We»arfflfer men." Wickliffe. 

" If we hold the beginning of our con^dence 
steadfast unto the end." Heb. iii. 14. 

*< If we hold the beginning of his substance, 
sad in the end." Wickliffe. 

*^ Joying and beholding your order, and the 
steadfastness of your faith in Christ." Cohssians 
ii. 6. 

** Seeing your order, and the sadness of your 
belief in Christ" Wickli/jre. 

** Beware, lest ye also, being led away with 
the error of the wicked, fall from yonr own 
steadfastness.*^ 2 Peter iii. 17. 

" Fall away from your own sadness.** Wick- 
liffe. 

Now, taking this historical basis as the true 
one, we find the primary, literal meaning of 
*< sad" to he fixed, steadfast, as applied to exter- 
nal or material objects. When by metaphor 
the same word was applied to express a certain 
state of the mind, it acquired the present com* 
men idea of sedate, grave, gloomy, &c., derived 
in logical order from the primary, literal notion. 

Let us take another instance. The word 
"dull" may be traced to a literal primary 
meaning, that of blnntness or thickness in the 
edge of any sharp instrument, such as a knife. 
An instrument thus *^duU" is inactive and 
slow in accomplishing its appropriate work. 
A state similar to this (and this similarity is the 
essence of a metaphor) may be supposed to 
exist in the mental or moral powers. The 
blade is dull literally, the man metaphorically. 
I Again, by the common figure of speech, known 
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aa metonymy, patting cause for effect, &c., we 
call anything '* dull" which makes us feel dull, 
as the weather. And so, by Tarious figures of 
speech, the word seems to have acquired a 
great rariety of meanings ; but through them 
all the one, leading, pervading idea may be, 
and in all proper lexicography must be, clearly 
traced. 

This then is the true business of the lexico- 
grapher. His office is to ascertain and set 
forth, in an intelligible manner, the meaning of 
words. To do this, he must first of all investi- 
gate their history, and give the usage of each 
at successive periods, as shown by extracts 
from the writers of the langnage, arranged in 
chronological order. Such a method produces 
clearness and certainty. It enables him to bring 
together, into a small compass, all that can be 
usefully said on each topic. What is of still 
more importance, it enables the student to take 
in the full meaning and usage of a word at a 
single glance. By the old method of stringing 
together a confused and irregular mass of epi- 
thets, without any logical dependence, or any 
apparent connexion, except that which arises 
from numbering the so-called different mean- 
ings, the mind becomes perfectly bewildered. 
To use a not very elegant, but certainly very 
apt illustration, it is like ** looking for a needle 
in a haystack." 

I repeat, then, the only rational basis for a 
dictionary, is to trace each word to one pri- 
mary, literal meaning, and to do this not by 
fanciful conjectures, but by rigid historical 
research. Johnson's definitions have acquired 
great celebrity. But it is in spite of his method, 
not by virtue of it. It is in consequence of 
the masculine grasp of his intellect, and his 
own extraordinary facility in the use of lan- 
guage. He had a rare gift for seeing the exact 
meaning of a word as now used, and of stating 
that meaning with clearness and point. But 
he had no adequate conception of the truth, 
since so clearly developed, that a word has 
really but one primitive meaning, to which all 
its secondary and distinctive meanings may be 
traced, and under which they should be ar- 
ranged. He gives, for instance, ten different 
meanings of the word ** dull,'' thrown together 
pell-mell, without any recognised order, logical 
or historical, but on the principle apparently 
of '* take your choice,'' as a boy woiild empty 
a bag of marbles on the floor for the use of his 
playmates. Thus ; — 

1. Stupid, doltish, blockish, unapprehensive, 
indocile, slow of understanding. 

2. Blunt, obtuse. 

8. Unready, awkward. 

4. Hebetated, not quick. 

5. Sad, melancholy. 

6. Sluggish, heavy, alow of motion* 



7. Gross, cloggy, vile. 

8. Not exhilarating, not deligbtful. 

9. Not bright 

10. Drowsy, sleepy. 

Why the great lexicographer stopped at the 
tenth, unless he himself became *^drov9y" it 
would be difficult to say. It would hare beca 
just as easy to string together a hundred loos^e 
epithets and vague circumlocutions for dnlness, 
as to pause where he did. In some cases, he 
has gone, and others have followed his foot- 
steps, to the enormous absurditj of pving 
twenty, thirty, or forty unconnected definitions 
of a single word. This is sheer nonsense. 
Each word has, and can have, but one inde- 
pendent meaning. If it appear to hare two, 
historical research will probably show that 
there are in reality two independent words 
under one form. We have a beantifnl instance 
of this in the word " rack,*^ 

The common word "rack," meaning "tor- 
ture," is from the Anglo-Saxon ** vrritca^ to 
wreak (Latin, exercere, agitare, affligere, in- 
fligere, punire). The literal meaning, and xXa 
various metaphorical applications are so ob- 
vious, that no illustrations are required. Bvt 
there is another word, spelled in its moden 
form with the same letters, and pronounced 
in the same way, which the older commenta- 
tors racked their brains greatly to torture into 
some meaning akin to the former. This other 
"rack" is the Anglo-Saxon "re4c," or "r^t^^ 
smoke, steam, from the verb "recan" or " re6. 
can," to smoke, ruky cast forth vapours. Hence 
the verb to reek, or to rack (two modes of 
spelling), means to send forth vapour or smoke, 
to move like vapour or smoke. The nonn 
"rack" is that which is "racked" or "reek- 
ed," vapour, steam, exhalation, fume. 

"The winds in the upper regions, which 
move the clouds above (which we call the rack), 
and are not perceived below, pass without 
noise." Bacon, Hat, Iliet. 



** Fall mrnay % glorioiu morning have I 

Flatter the mountain tops with soTereign ej«, 

Kissing with golden tux the meadows green, 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alehymy , 

Anon, permit the basest dmid$ to ride 
With ugly rack on his celestial faoe." 

SOAXISPEAU'S S0KHB8. 

" These onr actors 
(As I foretold yon), are all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air; 
And, like the baseless fabric of this vitioo. 
The elond-capped towers, the gorgeoos paleoe^ 
The solemn temples, the great globe Itself 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve^ 
And, like this Insubstantial pageant ftded. 
Leave not a rod; behind." 

SHAKUPUJt^S TncPST. 

^ Chat whioh Is now a horse, even with a thoaght 
The racXk dlstimes, and makes it indistinct 
Ai water is in water.** 

8B1K8. AXfOST m OmPAItA. 
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" A thoosand leagues I hare cut throngli empty air. 
Far swifter than the sailing rack that gallops 
Upon the wings of angry winds." 

BSAUMOST Ain> Flbtohib. 

"Shall I stray 
In the middle air, and stay 
The sailing rack." 

• BeAUMOITT Ain> FURCBXR. 

'* As when loud Boreas, with his blustering train, 
Stoops from abore, Incumbent on the main ;• 
Where'er he flies, he drives the rack before^ 
And rolls the billows on the Egean shore." 

Drtdsk. 

"The hooded Erne 
Climbs on strong winds the storm, and screaming high, 
Kides the dim rack that sweeps the darkened sky." 

Lbtdzx. 

**Then sadly the housewife points her hand 
Where the red harrest moon uprose. 
Begirt with a dim and watery band, 

While in her path dark storm-clouds close^ 
That chase her on to her zenith's height, 

Doggpng her steps in dusky pack, 
Then hide firom the earth her Botwr light, 
And blot her noon with misty rack." 

Bokzr's Soxa op trs Wisd. 

I suppose, then, it will be conceded that 
"rack," vapour, and "rack," torture, instead 
of being two independent meanings of the same 
word, are two independent words, derived from 
diflferent roots, and having no connexion except 
that in their later forms they have been acci- 
dentally reduced to the same spelling. In like 
manner, all cases of two or more independent 
meanings to one word may be solved, without 
infringing the great principle already named, 
that each word has but one, leading, primary, 
independent meaning. 

The first, perhaps, to announce this great 
principle, was Scaliger. His language is : 
*' tJnius nam que vocis una tantum sit signifi- 
eatio propria ao princeps; csterse aut com- 
munes, aut accessories, aut etiam spurise.'' 
Although, however, Scaliger here clearly re- 
cognized the principle, he did not insist upon 
it, nor so enforce it either upon his own mind, 
or the minds of others, as to produce any 
visible results upon the labours of scholars. 
They still went on, heaping up definitions, till 
it became next to impossible to find out from a 
dictionary what a word meant. Home Tooke, 
on the other hand, not only announced the prin- 
ciple, but discussed it, and argued it, and en- 
forced it with so much learning and acumen, 
that it arrested the attention of the learned, 
and has finally become among critics a part of 
the settled faith. 

Perhaps the most complete example which 
we have in any language, of the new mode of 
lexicography, is in the Qreek. The first writer 
who ventured to construct a dictionary of the 
Greek language avowedly on this principle, 
wftB Francis Passow, a Professor in one of the 



German Universities. The first part of his 
work appeared in 1819. His plan, as announced 
by himself, was, in defining each word, to give 
first the meaning as found in Homer and 
Hesiod, after that the usage of the old Lyric 
and Elegiac poets, and of the prose of Hero- 
dotus and Hippocrates, after that the usage of 
the Attic writers, both poetical and prose, &c. ; 
in short, to make each article a hUtory of the tuaye 
of the word referred to. This was Passow's plan. 
He did not live to carry it out fully. But in 
the four editions of the work which occurred 
before his death in 1833, he succeeded in in- 
corporating into his lexicon the Homeric, and 
the earliest post-Homeric usage, and also par- 
tially that of Herodotus, the meanings and 
examples being in all cases arranged in chro- 
nological order. 

The work thus left unfinished by Passow, 
was taken up in England, and carried out to 
its legitimate results. Messrs. Liddell and 
Scott, of the University of Oxford, have not so 
much translated Passow's work from the Ger- 
man into English, as they have made a new 
one on the basis of his. They have taken the 
work as he left it, and carried it out on his 
plan; that is to say, beg^inning with each word 
at the point to which it is carried in Passow, 
they have traced its history, and given examples 
illustrative of its gradual changes of meaning, 
through all the earlier writers not explored by 
Passow, and finally with great thoroughness 
through the whole body of the Attic writers, 
and eren to some extent through the writers of 
the post-Attic and the Alexandrine periods. 
They have also given with distinctness the 
New Testament and Septuagint usage. The 
work is not without imperfections. But it is 
the best model extant of the new principle of 
lexicography. 

Freund's Lexicon of the Latin Language, 
(in German,) the publication of which com- 
menced in 1834, and was completed in 1845, 
is constructed on similar principles. As this 
is about to appear in an English dress on this 
side of the Atlantic, a suitable occasion for 
noticing it will then occur. 

The only English dictionary in which this 
principle is distinctly recognised and carried 
out is Richardson's — a work in two volumes 
quarto, very closely printed. For the fulness 
of its chronological quotations, and the exact- 
ness of its definitions, and I may add, for the 
absence of mere rubbish under the name of 
definitions, Richardson's Dictionary is unpa- 
ralleled. It appeared originally as a part of 
the Encyclopsedia Metropolitana, but has since 
been frequently reprinted both in England and 
America. 



CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 



BT RX2V&T T. TUCKimilAir. 



(With a poxtnlt in fkvift.) 



In the brilliant galaxy of names memorably 
associated with magazine literature, perhaps 
no single one represents more completely the 
peculiar combination of talent requisite for its 
felicitous exercise than Christopher North. In 
its palmy days, Blackwood* s Magasine realized 
an ideal in its kind rarely quite equalled, and 
neyer surpassed by subsequent or cotemporary 
rivals ; and this it accomplished in spite of the 
opposing influence of party views, and the vio- 
lation of many chivalric principles and social 
amenities. This triumph was owing chiefly to 
the fertile resources and varied aptitude of 
Wilson, whose mind, temperament, and dispo- 
sition singularly fitted him to exemplify the 
capabilities of a periodical writer. It is usual 
to consider the aim and the qualities of such 
a vocation superficial, though brilliant. Such 
an estimate may apply to certain special phases 
of magazine literature, but not to the art con- 
sidered as a whole, and embracing all the fea- 
tures involved in the term. For this there is 
needed, in the first place, a good basis of solid 
acquirements — a latent mine of good sense — a 
well-balanced philosophical mind — a large fund 
of literary knowledge, accurate and profound 
yet available ; a just insight, and a compre- 
hensive view — not less than wit, fancy, and 
all the light artillery of popular writing. 
There must be also genuine enthusiasm to 
give vitality to lucubrations that are des- 
tined to find their way into general circula- 
tion ; a sense of the beautiful to lend a charm 
to style ; and, above all, an excellent address, 
which alone imparts the ease and attractive- 
ness which make literature social in its tone — 
a quality essential to the species we are con- 
sidering. These requisites belong, in large 
measure and in an extraordinary degree, to 
Christopher North. His nom de plume is far 
more of a reality to his familiar readers than 
the actual person of many less vigorous and 
genial companions. In this very ability to 
actualize himself in writing, not only as a man 
entertaining certain opinions, but as a boon- 
oompanion, tasteftil caterer, and jovial host at 
the feast of letters, we have the best evidence 
of his natural fitness for the office he assumed. 
The professorship of Moral Philosophy which 
he has satisfactorily filled to successive classes 
for so long a period, in Edinburgh, is sufficient 



testimony, independent of that his writings 
afford, of that extent and solidity of attain- 
ment we have designated as a requisite bftsis 
for a permanently successful magazinist ; wliile 
the more facile graces that render the weapons 
in the armoury of learning and reflection easy 
to wield, and yet efficient in scope and aim, 
we not only trace in the fruits, but recognise 
in the very nature of Christopher North. The 
central principle of his genius, the secret charm 
whereby he filled the throne of magazine litera- 
ture, is zest. This quality he imparted to the 
effusions of his pen by virtue of his own in- 
tense relish of nature and letters. He is a 
born sportsman, with the instinct for game in 
his very blood ; accordingly he loved the free- 
dom and excitement derivable from earnest 
pursuit, from contact with the influences of 
nature, and from the exhilaration of suoce^. 
The characteristics of the sportsman he ex- 
hibits not less in writing than in hunting. He 
is often as boisterous, jovial, and spirited over 
a new poem or an old reminiscence, as in a 
shooting-jacket on a moor in the bracing winds 
of autumn ; in the former case, too, he foUowa 
a scent with a keen pertinacity, and a reckless 
step, his eye steadily fixed on the game, some- 
times to glorify, and at others to contemn it. 
Instead of the contemplative air of the student, 
he exhibits the ^t vive, bustling ways of a man 
of the world, halloos after a poet not leas than 
after a stag, and, what is most noticeable, gives 
his readers a distinct notion of his flavour, as 
well as of his anatomy. Hence the criticisms 
of Christopher North have been justly, and 
were once almost uniquely termed eloquent. 
Their rhetoric is not sustained as in those of 
Macaulay, they have not the refined acuteneas 
of Hazlitt, nor are they so profusely sprinkled 
with wit as those of Sidney Smith ; but thej 
have the more widely appreciated quality of 
zest, and infect the reader, if he has a spark 
of enthusiasm, or the shadow of an intellectual 
appetite, with the enjoyment of the critic So 
far is this sense of personal relish carried, that 
his critique in point of fact, is more like the 
animated discussion of an author viva voce, 
than a calm analysis of him with the pen. 
Christopher North plunges into his works as 
he would into a forest, makes the air ring with 
the echoes of his laudation or oensore, seems 
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to roll on the flowery turf of poesy, like an en- 
franchised steed in a meadow, audibly inhales, 
as it were, the mountain bi^ath of song, and 
moves with the elastic tread of a lover on his 
way to a tryst, along the romantic paths which 
imagination has hung over the barren scenes 
of the world. His sentient, as well as mental 
being, enters into the experience he describes, 
although it is but the reading of a poem. A fa- 
vourite author warms his blood and quickens 
his brain like old wine ; he grasps a work of 
genius with the cordial hand of an ardent 
friend, and, instead of being content to roam 
the shore, and gaze quietly on the tides of in- 
tellectual life, casts himself into them, and 
loves to feel the swell, and wrestle with the 
sportive billows. This tendency to identify 
consciousness with the literary enjoyment of 
the hour, — this heart as well as hand, and sen- 
sitive as well as reflective alliance with genius, 
is the cause of all that is reliable and peculiar 
in Christopher North's expositions; it is also 
the cause of his erroneous and extravagant 
views. In the lecture-room, and even in the 
professed review, these would be inexcusable ; 
but, as we allow a certain latitude of expres- 
sion, and a somewhat hyperbolical sympathy 
on festive occasions; so the social character 
of magazine literature — the experimental and 
unconventional ground it is thought to occupy, 
not only permit, but encourage a freedom which 
has given birth to most desirable fruits. The 
formalist and the pedant have no place there. 
There is no ceremonious dignity ; and the quips 
and whims, the hilarity and jokes, the wildest 
fancies and most sentimental vagaries, may 
there find legitimate expression. Accord- 
ingly, Christopher North set the example of a 
naturalness, independence, and vivacity which 
seized upon the common sympathies, and en- 
listed them in literature. 

But he is not only a natural sportsman in the 
genial, but also in the destructive sense of the 
term. He has a cruel as well as a benign mood. 
In the excitement of a hot pursuit he sometimes 
forgets what is due to calm reason, to generous 
feeling, and to truth, — witness his sneer at 
our own country. Indeed, to judge him aright, 
even as a man, we must regp.rd the author in 
two entirely distinct aspects, that of a partisan, 
and that of an artist. In the former character 
he is open to as much reproof as any writer of 
the age ; the rancour of political animosity and 
the blindness of literary prejudice have never 
been exhibited in stronger or more ungrateful 
contrast than in his writings; the devil and 
the angel seem to wrestle visibly in his pages. 
We stand with him beside the Elder's death- 
bed to listen, with the sorrowful family, for 
the more equal breathing of the child yet 
lingering between life and death, and in our 



hearts is a ''whole lake of tears;" we read 
his invectives against a political foe, and recoil 
at the possibility of having any other than 
antagonistic emotions roused at his call. We 
accompany him through the awful scenes of 
the "City of the Plague," with a feeling of 
sublime brotherhood, which is, at once and 
most rudely, dispelled by the gross injustice 
with which he treats the person or subject 
unallied to his creed and sympathies. Listen 
to him in the ''Isle of Palms," and when 
chaunting the obsolete and inhuman praises 
of Toryism ; and how difficult to realize the 
identity of the author ; nor can we easily be- 
lieve that the noble heart that poured forth 
such an eloquent tribute to the Wild Deer and 
expanded with such thorough fellowship in 
communion with the Ettrick Shepherd, can, 
all at once, contract itself into such concen- 
trated and bitter energy at the invocation of 
the demon of party. Again we find the phe- 
nomenon in a measure explained by organiza- 
tion. Wilson has doubtless a large organ of 
destructiveness. He relishes, like all hunters, 
the seizure of his game. He carries into warfare 
the intensity of feeling exercised so benignly 
when turned in the channel of generous appre- 
ciation. In a word, he hates as well as loves, 
scorns as well as admires, torments as well as 
fondles, in a precipitate and exaggerated way. 
He is at extremes both in the humour of abuse 
and in the enjoyment of beauty. 

It is needless to point out the versatility and 
readiness of Christopher North. The mere 
fact of his eminent success in magazine wri- 
ting is the best proof of their exercise. The 
periodical demand and the requisite variety of 
matter and style in this branch of literature 
has caused it to be pursued according to a 
division of labour; but, in each of its forms, 
Wilson has been an adept, writing with the 
same facility poetry, criticism, fiction, and 
partisan articles, and in each manifesting equal 
knowledge, vivacity, and ardour, though un- 
fortunately not always the same good temper. 
His style is more affluent than delicate, though 
in the refinements of tone he has few superiors. 
One of his chief talents is that of description ; 
and his power in this consists in giving us the 
spirit rather than the details of a scene. One 
might readily infer from his style that the rod 
and gun were as familiar to his grasp as the 
pen ; that he has been accustomed to breathe 
the mountain air and brush the dew from the 
grass. It is not the communion of the philo- 
sophic Wordsworth or the ideal Shelley with 
nature, that we perceive in Wilson, but that 
more common intercourse based upon the na- 
tural affinity between the elements and the 
human constitution. The prominent charm of 
his genius is not a classic or quaint vein, like 
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those of Landor and Lamb, but a certain fresh- 
ness and spirit such as is exhaled from a 
pleasant morning or an enjoyable comrade. 
These are the very qualities essential to 
the kind of literature in irhich he excelled, 
and with the pathos for which he is equally 
remarkable, afford the *< consummation most 
devoutly to be wished" by the caterer for 
immediate literary taste. We ascribe their 
coincidence in him to an unusu&l endowment 
of two sources of effect seldom united in the 
same characters — animal spirits and morals en- 
sibility ; the one giving yitality and the other 
tenderness. His broad shoulders and mus- 
cular frame, his once profuse and golden hair, 
his tall figure, and eye that sparkles with joy 
and melts with unshed tears, and his solemnly 
earnest or playfully accented Toice, make the 
man Wilson fitly represent the healthful side 
of authorship, so often lost in '<a pale cast of 
thought,'' or that derangement of the animal 
economy that induces morbid sensitiyeness or 
acrid misanthropy. With Christopher North, 
literature seems a natural and most pleasing 
exercise of the faculties, as instinctively pur- 
sued as talking or singing, a ramble or a 
reverie. It differs with him from its more 
artificial development, as do the waters of a 
canal and those of a natural spring — the one 
serviceably bounded and the other gushing at 
their own sweet will. A dash of the impe- 
tuous, indeed, is characteristic of his tempera- 
ment. He seems to write all l^s good things 
in a glow ; he makes one lucky spring and has 
not the patience nor the fastidiousness to polish 
and modify. His pen, like his feet, moves 
with alacrity ; his chirography being rough 
and careless. There is a manly directness 
and a buoyant self-confidence in his style as 
well as his gait and air, which, though repul- 
sive when against, is delightful when with us. 
This gives a peculiar sting to his sarcasm and 
a unity to his sentiment ; it is rather the ego- 
tism of feeling than judgment, and makes his 
expression vigorous and touching. Accordingly 
we often, even when indignant at the fervidity 
of the author, feel that the heart of the man 
is noble ; and the candid intensity of his ap- 
preciation of beauty and truth softens our 
resentment at the bigotry of his anathemas. 

The opinions of such an author, however, 
are always to be reconsidered, and to be taken 
with allowance. It is, therefore, in the more 
peaceful and happy fields of literary art — it is 



among the Lights and Shadows of Scottisli Lila 
— as the sjrmpathetio recorder of Margmret 
Lyndsay*s trials,* or the '* Foresters** — ^in his 
earlier poetic effusions, and in the most kindly 
vein of his criticism — that we meet Christopher 
North with unalloyed pleasure. Here, away 
from the din of sectarian warfare, amid the 
tranquil scenes of domestic life, or the pictu- 
resque beauty of nature, his better feelings 
awaken, and utter themselves in rare melody. 
Seldom has the "low sad music of homanity" 
found a more sweet interpreter. By a kind of 
psychological sympathy he seems to enter into 
the very tone of feeling — the spirit of a land- 
scape or the atmosphere of a household — ^and 
reproduce them not only to our perceptions 
but almost to our sensations. In his near, 
gentle, and serious dealing with grief and 
love, with piety and sentiment, he touches the 
same chord which our own Dana and Haw- 
thorne have caused to vibrate. A national 
tint, lasting as the heather of her mountains, 
characterizes his pictures of humble life in 
Scotland; and the glow of a healthy enthu- 
siasm keeps fresh his loving comments en 
the passing literature and contemporaiy 
poets. 

Few writers are more indebted to convivial 
tastes for their success ; not even Moore or 
Dickens, both of whom, in quite different ways, 
know how to impart the flavour of a banquet 
so as to tickle the very palate of the reader. 
Wilson undertook to introduce into print the 
spirit of table-talk ; viands are mixed up with 
metaphors, poetical quotations with the odour 
of mountain dew ; Bacchus and Minerva con- 
fabulate amicably, and the waters of Helicon 
blend with the juices of nectar. This double 
zest, physical and intellectual, this combined 
feast of material and etherial good things, 
gave to the Noctes Ambrosianio their exceed- 
ing popularity. Their alternate thoughtful- 
ness and joviality, the vivid scintillationB of 
wit and fancy, the curious simplicitj, good- 
fellowship, and wisdom they unfold, and the 
contrasted attraction of poetic shepherd and 
genial scholar, tended, in a great degree, to 
infuse into periodical literature a frank, per- 
sonal, and therefore social tone. These con- 
versations, however, are quite unequal, as 
their consecutive perusal in a book form will 
convince the most skeptical ; but in passages 
these may be confidently quoted as among the 
most pleasing realities of literature. 
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OP PROVIDENCE AND THE EMPEROR. 



BT THE BBY. BOBX&T DATIDSOH, D. D. 



Tai Emperor Bat on hi« ehalr of state. 

And bi« Qpurtlers stood around ; 
And with sinful pride iras his heart elate. 
As he thought of his power and his treasures great, 

And the world to his footstool bound. 

** This Rome/' said he, ** so rich and grand, 

I fbund it of dingy brick ; 
But now, beneath my fostering hand, 
Long lines of marble palaces stand. 

And statues that all but speak. 

" And where is the king that against my control 

A flufi^r dares to more? 
My empire stretches from pole to pole. 
Where the fkrthest wares of ocean roll, 

And the painted sayages roTe." 

Then flew a sprite, a lying sprite. 

Like that to King Ahab sent, 
To tempt him to rush to the fktal fight ; 
And of Ood permitted, this lying sprite 

To the Tfin old Emperor went. 

And the sprite, he perched on the irory chiJr, 

Unseen by mortal eye, 
And be whispered into the Emperor's ear, 
To number the people fkr and near 

That owned his soTerelgnty. 



The flattery worked in the monarch's breut, 

And unto his nobles he spake, 
" Go, ride ye east, and ride ye west, 
And of all that are suliject to my behest 
An exact enrolment make." 

But little dreamt, when he spake that word, 

Great Caesar upon his thjone, 
Little dreamt Cyrenius, as fkst he spurred, 
Or Jewry, that flocked to bo registered. 

That 'twas all for Mary's Son. 

Mary, she trayels four weary days, 

To be by Joseph's side; 
Joseph the QoTernor's call obeys ; 
The Ooremor's will the Monarch sways; 

And the Monarch is swayed by i^idc. 

Dear Ood I thy hand the whole did frame, 

And toudied the secret springs. 
To bring the Lord Christ to Bethlehem, 
Heir of great Darid's ancient name^ 

And the throne of the Hebrew kings. 

Oh I cease, ye scoffers, your unbelici^ 

Kor longer babble of Chance ; 
For the meanest peasant, the mightiest chie^ 
The wheeling sparrow, the fklling leaf, 
An the caie of ProTtdence. 



ESTELLA TO HER LOVER. 



BT MB8. BABAH T. BOLTON. 



FottOET me, 0, forget met 

By the bitterness of tear*— 
By the strength of lore that dies not, 

Through the lapse of dreary years'j 
By the pangs of disappointment; 

By the weariness of care; 
By the broken heart's lone watehings; 

By the darkness of despair; 
By the pains of separation; 

By the gna wings of regret; 
By the blessedness of heayen, 

I charge thee to forget 

By the silent stars that witnessed 

The fsrronr of our tows; 
By the breeae that sang so sweetly 

To the whimpering Ibrest boughs; 
By the music of that riTer, 

That lulled us with Its tone; 
By the hills we climbed together; 

By the forests dim and lone; 
By the pleasant paths we threaded, 

When the gorgeous sun had set; 
By all things bright and beantiftil, 

I chaige thee to forget. 

Forgot me, lore, forget me, 
And oeaae the idle quest— 



riy, fly the dream that haunts thee^ 

And will not let thee rest. 
Bf the promptings of thine honour; 

By the strength to me denied; 
By thy hatred of the evil ; 

By thy manhood, by thy pride; 
By the mastery of genius; 

By thy peace before we met; 
By thy truthfulness, thy purity, 

I charge thee to forget. 

Forget me, yes, forget me I 

This is all the boon I crare— > 
QiTe the fruitless tows we plighted 

To obliTion*s darkest ware — 
Rend the ties that lore has woren 

Round our kindred souls apart, 
Turn my shadow from thy pathway — 

Tear my imago from thy heart. 
By the ibar that makes me tremble ; 

By the fire that sears my br^n; 
By the yearnings of my spirit; 

By the prayers I breathed in Tain ; 
By the joys that came and faded ; 

By the hopes that rose and set; 
By the present, past, and future, 

I charge thee to forget 
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DECBMBEB. 



BT HAKKIBT MABTIXBAU. 



** Thb lakes in winter !" exclaim our southern 
relations and fHends, with a shrug or shudder 
which conveys compassion, and a sort of con- 
tempt. They do not understand us when we 
say that the winter is the season that we best 
love. We should not perhaps say that the 
month of December is our fayourite month; 
and we admit that the quietude of our valley 
in winter has as much to do with our pleasure 
as the beauty : but, take everything together, 
it is the dearest time of year to us. As for 
me, I stand up for the beauty of the season 
here, in comparison with the midland counties. 
My early walk is now charming. It is a bright 
thought to me when, waking in the morning, I 
know what o^clock it is before striking the 
lucifer match by my bedside. It is six, or a 
few minutes after. Sometimes, I will not let 
myself look what the weather is till I am 
dressed, and must decide how much to wrap 
up. If it is gusty and rainy, it tells its own 
story upon the window-panes. K all is still, I 
draw back the window^curtains in a sort of 
suspense, — ^generally, however, having some 
notion of the state of the weather from the 
feel of my cold bath. If the stars are bright, 
one's heart dances. Perhaps there is a frag- 
ment of moon hanging over Wansfell, — the last 
gibbous symbol of the month : and if so, I 
cross the meadow to have the golden spectacle 
before me from the other side of the valley. 
As I cross the little bridge, I cannot but stand 
a minute to see how the morning star looks in 
the water below, — whether still as a duplicate 
planet, or shivered into silvery fragments by 
ripple or gush, according as there has lately 
been rain or drought. Sometimes I almost 
think I like the stormy mornings as well. To 
struggle on against wind and splashing rain, 
in a thoroughly waterproof dress, is really 
pleasurable when it happens in the morning, 
when one has no fear of being benighted, when 
one is unfatigued, and is going home to break- 
fast by a bright fireside. How cheerful looks 
the breakfast-table by firelight, the daylight 
strengthening every minute, and one's whole 
frame in a glow from exercise, and one's mind 
all awake for the work of the day ! The third 
case in regard to weather— that in which there 



is neither star nor storm, but still cloadinesa — 
has its own interest. In such we*ther, all is 
clear below the cloud-canopy, which seems 
indeed shut down like a firmament. There is 
no mist upon the meadows, nor wet in the 
roads ; and if it were light enough to see the 
mountains, they would be seen with a dear 
outline. The smoke from the nearest chimney 
goes straight up. The dead leaf on the spray, 
suspended by a single dry fibre, hangs as still 
as if it were in a vacuum. But if there is no 
motion, there are more sounds than usual, — 
every one being reverberated as in a ranlt. 
The rooks, flying from their nests to feed in 
the meadows, make a prodigious noise. The 
robin in the path seems desperately in earnest, 
from the loudness of his twitter ; and so does 
the far-oflf cock, crowing to rouse his little 
world. Most wonderful then is the church 
clock, or the passing bell, the solemn tone, 
80 seldom heard thus far, coming clear and 
full through the still air. Such weather is the 
time for extending one's walk to the heaths, 
which may soon become ^o boggy for winter 
walking. The furze still scatters its golden 
blossoms over the most dreary spots; the 
plover whistles in the dry places, and in the 
marshy ones the snipe may be seen balancing 
itself upon a bulrush. Every village has its 
sportsman; and here one may be sure of meet- 
ing one's armed neighbours, as eager now for 
snipe as they were, and will be again, for trout 
in June. In passing the copse, on my way 
home, I may catch a note, here and there, 
somewhat sad, of the thrush. In more open 
countries, the larks may now be heard, not 
singing, but in confabulation : but we have no 
larks. Those who have the privilege of living 
in valleys with rock boundaries, fit to contain 
eyries, must be content to forego something 
that is enjoyed in less beautiful places; and 
what we have to forego is the presence and 
song of the lark, and of some other small 
singing birds. What we have instead is the 
spectacle, seen from a mountain-peak, of the 
dun hawk, sailing or wheeling a little way 
below, about to swoop, perhaps, upon the 
chickens in one's own fowl-yard. A few miles 
away, where the ridges subside into open plains, 
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the larks Uto in the furrows, as in the south ; 
but in proportion as we approach the great 
rocky centre of the district, with its deep 
ravines and small alluvial basins, the smaller 
birds give place to the hawk, the buzzard, and 
the raven ; and, within this century, the eagle. 
The romance of the ancient eyries has passed 
away. The shepherds are no longer driven 
desperate by the loss of their lambs, so as to 
risk life and limb in scaling the crags, as they 
used to do in Borrowdale and Eskdale. No 
heroic dalesman now stands out from among 
his fellows, in the yearly enterprise of robbing 
the eyrie, as long as the old birds cannot be 
reached. Such a hero was a great man in his 
day; and all the people of the dale would 
come to hear his story of what the eyry was 
like ; and what a strewing of bones (bones of 
lambs and fowls) he found there; and how 
fierce were the young, so that he had to kill 
them, instead of bringing them down alive for 
a show, as he had intended. If he made the 
attack somewhat earlier, so as to bring away 
the eggs, he had, from every neighbouring 
shepherd, five shillings for every egg : a price 
which, considering the value of money in those 
days, proves how mischievous a foe was the 
eagle. No more than two eggs, however, were 
found at one time. Nobody undertakes posi- 
tively to declare that no one pair of eagles is 
left in the district, but I imagine such is the 
fact. Mr. Wordsworth's last view of one was 
prior to 1813. There are rumours every year 
of one having been seen here or there ; but the 
romance of that kind of warfare is as com- 
pletely over as that of the Border wars. An- 
other romance is dissolving from year to year, 
and will soon be heard of only as matter of 
history, like the buried villages in Morecambe 
Bay: — the passage of that same bay by the 
sands. The two brisk rivers, the Ken and 
the Lune, carry down soil, with which they 
meet the seatide in the estuaries, so that the 
area between Lancaster and Famess is in 
course of being filled up ; and a wide space is 
left by the retiring tide, across which travel- 
lers take their way, to save space and time. 
They are finding, however, that the railway 
saves their time, without exposing them to the 
dangers belonging to the Oversands Road, as it 
is called. But the country-people cling to old 
ways ; and there are enough who still go by 
the sands to turn our attention that way when 
the strong southwest winds of December blow 
up the Channel, and drive the sea into the Bay. 
I believe there is still a coach which goes over 

seven miles of the sands at the safest hour : 

an hour, of course, varying daily. But the 
way to enjoy the transit most is by going with 
the guide, whose experience is greater than 
anybody's, and who can tell, by the way, all 



the traditions of the place. He can show the 
spot where the remains of a buried village 
were seen at the beginning of the last century ; 
and others where it is conjectured that several 
villages stood which are named in Domes- 
day Book, but of which no vestige remains. 
As the guide leads the way on a clear day, 
winding among shifting sands and changing 
channels, showing how safe all is made by the 
poles which are erected here, and the furxe 
bushes stuck in there, it is all very pleasant, 
amidst the freshness of the sea-breeze, and the 
spectacle of the lights and shadows on the 
screen of mountains round. The sense of in- 
security no doubt heightens the charm. But 
very dififerent is it when the wind changes 
suddenly to the southwest, hastening in the 
tide, — even heaping up the waters below ; or 
when a firm bank is discovered to have become 
a quicksand; or when the poles have disap- 
peared ; or, worst of all, when a fog comes on. 
Then it occurs to the traveller what dead are 
about him, and, perhaps, under his feet. He 
remembers the story told by Gray, the poet, in 
his letters from his lake tour: — how an old 
fisherman in his cart, with two grown-up 
daughters, and the old wife on a horse, set off 
to cross the sands, which they knew as well as 
any of us know our own neighbourhood : how 
a fog came on, and the water rose under their 
horses' feet : how the old man would go a little 
way to see, and did not come back : how the 
wife would not be persuaded to leave the spot, 
but wandered about bewildered : how, when at 
last they turned back, and trusted to their 
horses, it was too late, and the old woman was 
washed away, and the girls saved only by the 
horse actually swimming with the cart, in the 
strong instinct of self-preservation: and how 
the poor daughters were found, quite wild, 
clinging to the cart, unable to tell their story 
for days afterwards : and how the ebb-tide told 
the story by leaving on the sands the bodies of 
the old people. There are others to be re- 
membered, too; — the three men who sank at 
one moment, in a soft part of the sands, where 
they had always found good footing before; 
and the traveller who went down erect upon 
his horse, and who is buried somewhat like the 
Indian chief in his mound on the Missouri ; — 
only that the one is under the margin of the 
sea, and the other above the brink of the great 
river. It was only the other day that a coun- 
tryman had a narrow escape, sinking up to the 
neck in a quicksand just before dusk. As it 
happened, somebody saw his head, and saved 
him. Within an hour, the head would not 
have been remarked in the closing twilight. 
The guide used to be paid £10 a-year by the 
Prior of Cartmel: a large sum in ancient 
times, and much increased by presents from 
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pilgrims. The office was virtually hereditary, 
and, I believe, is so still. The payment has 
long been increased to £20 per annum, and it 
is now paid out of the Queen^s revenues, she 
being Duchess of Lancaster. In another gene- 
ration the office will probably be a sinecure. 
Meantime, when we have a strong southwest 
wind blowing up from the Fumess Fells, we 
think of the sands, and hope that no one may 
be crossing them. 

There is as much romance as ever hanging 
about our slate-quarries. Here and there on 
the mountain sides, in every direction, are the 
black holes where harbour some of the liveliest 
interests of the region. Below these holes, 
and on each side, are the heaps and dangerous 
slopes of tUbrUf which show the extent of the 
quarrying done within. The quantity required 
is immense. Not only are the floors of kitchens 
and cellars throughout the region laid with 
purple slate, but the whole ground-floor of all 
dwellings but those of the gentry; and the 
greenish slate which comes from Tilburthwaite 
is wanted universally for roofing; and large 
quantities are sent to a distance. The work 
goes on, summer and winter; and, fearftd as 
some of it is in all seasons, in winter it is per- 
haps as perilous as any but seafaring employ- 
ment It almost takes one's breath away to 
look up, on the calmest summer day, at the 
dark, stupendous, almost perpendicular Honis- 
ter Crag, where the clouds come to rest, and 
to see the quarrymen at work among the slate, 
looking like summer spiders, hanging quivering 
from the eaves of a house. In winter, what 
can they do among such blasts as come rushing 
among the peaks ? They are liable to be puffed 
away as the spiders would be if you took the 
bellows to them. This last winter a man was 
blown like a straw, from the heights down to 
the rocks of the stream in the vale below. In 
some places where the slate is closely com- 
pacted, and presents endways a perpendicular 
surface, the quarryman sets about his work 
as if he were going after eagle's eggs. His 
comrades let him down by a rope from the 
precipice, and he tries for a footing on some 
ledge, where he may drive in wedges. The 
difficulty of this, where much of his strength 
must be employed in keeping' his footing, may 
be conceived ; and a great length of time must 
be occupied in loosening masses large enough 
to bear the fall without being dashed into use- 
less pieces. In many places, however, the 
methods are improved; and the quarries are 
made accessible by roads admitting of the pas- 
sage of strong carts. Still, the detaching of 
the slate, and the loading and conducting the 
carts, are laborious work enough to require 
and train a very athletic order of men ; and 
there they are now, in hourly risk of Deoember 



storms, which almost blow the breath out of 
their bodies on the steeps, while sending down 
formidable slides of dSbris into the vales below. 
It is because the best slate is found near the 
top, that these dangers are incurred ; and the 
consequence is that we have among ua a set of 
men capable of feats of strength, and an en- 
durance of toil now rarely heard of elsewhere. 
The most stalwart knight who ever came hither 
of old, with his full armour and battle-axe, to 
fight against the Scot, never carried a heavier 
weight, or did more wonders in a day, than 
these fine fellows. When two or three of them 
emigrated a year or two since, among a crowd 
of passengers from the manufacturing districts, 
the difference between the two sorts of training 
showed itself on their coming in sight of the 
mountain peaks of New Zealand. Not only 
did the low-country women, but their husb&nds 
from the towns and the plain, shed tears at the 
sight of what looked so terrific to them ; they 
wept and wailed that they had ever been in- 
duced to come to places so wild. At the sane 
time, the Westmoreland men were all spirit and 
joy, — refreshed by the sight of mountain crags 
after months of flat ocean, and not fearing 
about getting a living, if once in a mineral 
region. In this region, some of them live in 
slate-built hovels, many hundred feet alofl; 
while others ascend and descend many times 
between morning and night. Formerly the 
slate was carried down on hurdles, on men's 
backs; and the practice is still continued in 
some remote quarries, where the expense of 
conveyance by carts would be too great, or the 
roads do not admit of it. Thirty-two years 
ago, a man named Joseph Clark, made seven- 
teen journeys, including seventeen miles of 
climbing and sharp descent, in one day, bring- 
ing down 10,880 pounds of slate. In ascending, 
he carried the hurdle weighing 80 pounds, and 
in descending, he brought each time 640 pounds 
of slate. At another time, he carried in three 
successive journeys, 1280 pounds each time. 
His greatest day's work was bringing 11,776 
pounds. He lived three miles from his plaee 
of work, too. His toils did not appear to in> 
jure him; and he declared that he suffered 
only from thirst. It was believed in his daj, 
that there was scarcely another man in the 
kingdom capable of sustaining such labour for 
a course of years. It appears, however, that 
the region has always been celebrated for cases 
of longevity and of bodily strength. When 
Eentmere Hall was built, Hugh Hird, a Trout- 
beck man, lifted a beam which ten of the work- 
men could not move ; and when sent by Lord 
Dacre on a message to the King (I forget which 
king), he ate up a whole sheep for his dinner, 
in the presence of the royal household. They 
had let him order his own refreshment, and 
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this was what he ordered, under the name of 
"the sunny side of a wether." He probably 
thought that if he did the work of ten men, he 
desenred the food of the same number. 

Early in last December the weather changed. 
A black frost set in which lasted till New 
Tear's Day. I remember one year when we 
could gather twenty-eight kinds of flowers in 
ooe garden on Christmas Day. I had rather 
haye this frost than such unseasonable weather ; 
but it was very severe. Our bulbs, — hyacinths, 
tulips, and crocuses, were all duly potted be- 
fore it came on ; and were standing their al- 
lotted six weeks at the bottom of a dark closet, 
receiying a sprinkle of water once a fortnight. 
All was done to secure our February show of 
flowers, and it was well ; for the frost left us 
none without. One grievous thing it did, — it 
cut short the life of our neighbour, Hartley 
Coleridge. I have mentioned where he lived, — 
in a lodging on Rydal Lake. He was frail, as 
all who saw him well knew ; frail in resolution, 
and subject to the mischiefs which befall those 
who cannot take care of themselves. One night 
during this frost he was fatally chilled, when 
he ought to have been warm at home; and 
when once in bed, he never rose again. Every- 
body was kind. All who knew him loved him. 
I knew him little; but there was something 
profoundly affecting in his fate. — I went one 
day to see the skating on Rydal Lake. Nothing 
could be gayer than the scene. The orange 
sunset sent a glow over the ice. Brightly- 
dressed ladies walked on the margin. Young 
ladies were taking rides in chairs, impelled 
from behind by their skating brothers. The 
mountain sides echoed back the shouts of fan 
and pleasure with a metallic sound, which told 
of the sharpness of the air, as much as the 
exhilaration of the shouters. I could not bear 
it. I was standing on the grassy slope before 
Hartley Coleridge's cottage. The blinds were 
down, and all looked blank there ; and I had 
been told that he could not live. There was 



something less painful in his funeral. I set 
out for Grasmere churchyard, four miles off, 
in driving sleet and bitter cold ; but before I 
descended upon the vale of Grasmere, all was 
clear and bright. I took my station by the 
churchyard wall, at the base of which the 
Rotha was rushing, full, clear, and green. 
The sun cast a gleam upon the lake — a gleam 
which penetrated the dark shadows from the 
impending heights. It might be said to Ikst 
gleams also among the graves, so green were 
the sides next the sun. All was solemnly qjosed 
in by old Helvellyn, ghostly in its new-fallen 
snow. The small, light coffin, like that of a 
child in appearance and obvious weight, was 
followed by some who seemed truly in their 
places there ; — Derwent Coleridge, with his 
benevolent countenance, so welcome, no doubt, 
beside the death-bed; and the sorely-grieved 
landlady, in her deepest mourning, weeping as 
if she had lost a son ; and Wordsworth, who 
had also done his duty to the departed — the 
duty of admonition while it could avail, and of 
tenderness when it was needed. How old he 
looked that day. It was impossible to look on 
him, and not dread the approach of the time 
when he, the crowning honour and grace of our 
mountain abode, must be given up by us, and 
probably laid under this very grass. 

This was a somewhat mournful close of the 
year at Ambleside. But, wherever men live, 
there is always variety of moods enough to se- 
cure every observance having its due. Christ- 
mas was kept as usual. Every window and 
every apartment shone with holly, and every 
table steamed with good cheer; and singing 
and dancing broke into the nights. And when 
the last day of the year came, the housewives 
were as superstitious as ever about letting 
nothing be thrown away. The very dishwater 
stood till the next day, lest the good luck of 
the new year should be thrown away with it. 
Truly, to live in Ambleside, is like going into 
retreat in a former century. 
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BuRRnro wayes of expectation 

In her bosom rose and fell, 
And alone the flowers were heaving. 

To and fro upon their swell. 
Half her dark hair was upgathered, 

Half in sad neglect It flowed ; 
While her eager eyes were resting 

On the winding xalley road. 

Oft her fancy, strangely cheated, 
Made her pulse with joy beat quick; 

Then again the yision yaniehed, 
And her soul grew &int and sick. 



(See Bngraving.) 

Thus she waited, and when teardropa 
Almost to her eyes would start. 

Crushed them with some sweet assurance, 
Whispered softly to the heart. 

Still adown that valley's pathway 

Came no light step through the trees, 
And no kisses touched her forehead 

But the kisses of the breeze : 
Tet she murmured, never doubting, 

*<He Is brave, and true, and good. 
Some dark &te has kept him from me : 

He would meet me if ho could I*' 
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Ik a remote comer of Pendleton Districti 
near the northwestern boundary of South Ca- 
rolina, lies a yalley which well deseryes to be 
ceAbrated for its romantic situation and pic- 
turesque scenery. Shut in on eyery side by 
towefing mountains, it is inaccessible except 
by two or three steep, winding paths ; the sur- 
rounding rocks are so high that their summits 
are often touched by trailing clouds, and huge 
masses of stone present the appearance of a 
lofty wall cut into ledges, each several hun- 
dred feet below the other, sometimes retreat- 
ing like stairs, and sometimes projecting. At 
the head of the valley are two waterfalls, each 
beautiful enough, though different in appear- 
ance, to make the locality a famous one. That 
of the main fork of the Jocassee River, which 
is a branch of the Toxaway, is close to the line 
of North Carolina. In height it exceeds Nia- 
gara; and though not worthy of being com- 
pared to that monarch of cataracts, it has 
enough of sublimity to impress the imagination 
of the spectator with awe as well as delight, 
and elevate his feelings to adoration of the 
great Architect of Nature's wonders. Bark, 
gray rocks, piled in rude grandeur one above 
another, and half covered with hoary moss, 
project at the utmost height so as to overhang 
the base. Over this beetling, frowning ledge, 
the water precipitates itself, broken by jutting 
fragments, and churned into snowy spray by 
the descent. A sparkling cloud of mist springs 
up from the abyss, arched with rainbows by 
the sun, and trembling in jewelled wreaths on 
the rocks and trees, the foliage of which is 
kept vividly green by the moisture. The 
stream called the Whitewater, which joins the 
Jocassee, falls over a sloping bed of rocks, the 
whole descent being apparently about nine 
hundred feet. Dashing from steep to steep, 
it tumbles and rushes and roars among broken 
masses of rock, covering them with foam, and 
flashing gorgeously as it leaps in the sunshine, 
till at one desperate bound it reaches a quiet 
basin, where the agitated waters subside, and 
thence roll onward in a transparent stream 
along the valley. It is not in the power of 
language to describe the beauty of this bril- 
liant succession of cascades and rapids. The 
eye is feasted with continual variety, and is 
never weary of watching the course of the 
rushing and gleaming waters, or the pic- 
turesque confusion of the boulders and the 
patches of wood that border the stream, re- 
lieving its dazzling tints with their f^esh, dark 



verdure. Another stream, called the Deril's 
Fork, enters the valley at its south end. It is 
so named from the deep glens, and the dark, 
tangled shades of the forest through which it 
flows, sending up a mysterious murmur which 
is sullenly echoed among the rocks of the ra- 
vine. Following its windings to the south end 
of the valley, we find this narrowed t« a defile, 
romantic enough to be the scene of traditions 
in European story. No legends of the super- 
natural, of gnomes or fairies or woodland 
sprites, give a romance to these wild retreats, 
yet are they haunted by interesting recollec- 
tions of the dark and lawless times that pre- 
ceded the birth of America as a nation. 

From the surrounding heights that oyerlook 
the valley of Jocassee, the view is one of sin- 
gular beauty. The two falls, so different in 
their character, combining so many elements 
of the picturesque and sublime, the smaller 
rapids appearing at intervals in the woods, the 
placid windings of the streams that here mingle 
their waters, the fertile plains extending here 
and there, the tufted elevations, the shadowy 
or cavernous dells, the green slopes and pre- 
cipitous declivities, form a picture unsurpassed, 
and to which no artist's pencil could do justice. 
From the precipitous wall above, there seems 
no way of access to this lovely spot, where 
Nature seems to have indulged her humour in 
its wildest freaks, and lavished her most ex- 
quisite touches. It appears an enchanted val- 
l^J) S^i't round by inaccessible cliffs, secluded 
from all possible approach, save from eaves 
beneath the mountain; a retreat that might 
have been built by some mighty giant of olden 
fable, for the jealous guardianship of some 
captive princess, or the abode of hermits who 
had chosen a solitude impenetrable to the in- 
habitants of the world beyond its rocky limits. 

In this valley once stood, according to re- 
liable tradition, a flourishing Indian village, 
where dwelt many chiefs of a tribe once power- 
ful in the neighbouring region. But the de- 
stroyer came ; the footsteps of civilization, aa 
it was called, encroached more and more on 
the domain of the savage, and the primitive 
inhabitants were soon swept from the soil. 
An incident relating to the destruction of the 
village, which occurred in the earliest settle- 
ment of the country, may be thought worth 
preservation. 

The sunset of a beautiful day in June had 
tinted with gold and purple the clouds that 
rested on the summit of the mountains, when 
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a yoxmg man might have been seen descending 
a steep footpath into the valley. He wore a 
hunter's dress, and carried a gun; his com- 
plexion, though bronzed by the sun, bespoke 
him of the Anglo-Saxon race ; his movemenis 
were free and bold, his figure athletic, and his 
features handsome. It took him not long to 
descend, although the path was rugged and 
perilous, and wound among the sharp rocks, 
where a single misstep, caused by the starting 
up of an unseen foe, might have been fatal. 
The yalley lay in utter silence, and was appa- 
rently deserted ; but signs of life were seen in 
the smoke that curled from the Indian huts, 
though only here and there was a human figure 
— a child at play, or a woman late at work in 
the field. It was erident the sayages were 
absent on some excursion, either for purposes 
of war or trade. The new-comer aToided the 
Tillage, but took his way through the woods to 
a gorge, through the bottom of which mur- 
mured a rapid stream. Descending to a strip 
of rock that oyerhung the water, from which 
stunted trees stretched themselves oyer the 
narrow chasm, as if striving to shelter with 
deeper gloom the sullen torrent roaring through 
its cavernous depths, he stopped for the first 
time and looked around him. Not long had 
he to wait, before a beautiful Indian girl 
emerged from the thicket, dressed in the most 
fantastic fashion of her tribe ; her black hair 
ornamented with shells and feathers, her bow 
and arrows flung across her shoulders, and her 
many-coloured dress flowing in graceful folds 
around her slender form. Her face was sur- 
passingly beautiful, and would have been ac- 
knowledged to be so by the most fastidious 
critic in female loveliness. The olive hue of 
the cheek was clear, and dyed with the rich 
crimson called up by exercise ; the eyes were 
large and soft, but glancing a latent fire that 
showed her race; her features were regular, 
and her form cast in the finest mould of sym- 
metry. There was a certain pride and shyness 
in her air, as she stepped forth from the shelter 
of the branches, that might have become a 
naiad condescending to be gazed on by mortal 
eyes ; but it gave way to joy as she advanced 
and bade the stranger welcome. His greeting 
was an ardent one, and then the two seated 
themselves upon the shelving rock, his arm 
around her — for Henry Arden was the favoured 
lover of Omyoux, the Indian maiden. 

They sate there, gazing each into the other's 
eyes, till the evening shadows had deepened 
into night, and the moon rose above the moun- 
tains, flooding the valley with her soft lustre. 
They talked earnestly together ; but it was not 
merely of love, repeating what they had said 
BO often before to each other. The strife of 
the white man and the Indian was then at its 



height ; and though trading was carried on be- 
tween the tribe of Omyoux and her lover's 
people, the hollow truce held for that purpose 
might soon be terminated in open and bloody 
hostilities. The semblance of amity had been 
set at nought by several severe encounters; 
and the advantage gained by the white men, 
served to embitter the savages. Their discon- 
tent was fomented by a young chief who had 
long loved Omyoux, and who failed not, with 
the instinct of the passion, to attribute her 
scorn of his suit to her friendship for the in- 
vaders. He knew not, however, who was his 
rival, nor the extent to which the mischief had 
gone. 

Hours had flown since their meeting, and 
still the enamoured soldier and the beautiful 
girl were seated on the ledge of rock, chequered 
with pale moonlight, as the silver rays streamed 
down through the overhanging foliage. There 
was a sudden interruption to the converse in 
which both were absorbed ; a startling sound, 
that told of peril close at hand, a shrill whoop 
heard at a few hundred yards' distance, fol- 
lowed presently by an outburst from many 
voices, told that the warriors were returning 
by the narrow pass in the defile. The Indian 
girl started to her feet, made a gesture im- 
posing silence on her companion, and stood in 
an attitude of attention, heedful to catch the 
slightest sound indicating that her country- 
men were turning from the accustomed path. 
Within the shelter of the clustering boughs she 
probably hoped to escape their observation. 
They passed very near, and the noise of their 
advance was beginning to recede, when a quick 
cry from the maiden directed Arden's attention 
to the figure of an Indian standing in bold 
relief in the moonlight upon the bank above 
them. The next instant an arrow whizzed 
close by him, and lodged in a tree behind ; a 
yell of disappointed fury burst from the savage, 
and was echoed by the others. 

"It is Kaled!" cried the girl, who with lips 
parted with intense eagerness had watched the 
movements of the Indian. 

**We are discovered, then!" exclaimed Ar- 
den ; but the words on his lips were drowned 
in the resounding wild cries with which the 
woods rang. There was a hurrying to and 
fro; footsteps came nearer, and words could 
be distinguished, the import of which was too 
well known to the maiden. The hated white 
man — the bold intruder — was to be seized as a 
prisoner — to be held as a hostage — to be pu- 
nished for the evil deeds of his tribe. The 
soldier comprehended the danger, and, levelling 
his weapon, prepared to sell his life as dearly 
as possible. He was prevented from firing by 
Omyoux, who hastily beckoned him to fol- 
low her, and descended, sliding through the 
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branches, to the rock that projected immedi- 
atelj over the bed of the stream. Crossing 
silently, she entered a thicket on the other 
side, and, holding her lover's hand, fled with 
the speed of a fawn up the Talley. 

The course seemed madness to Arden. His 
foes were pressing on every side around him ; 
the only outlet for escape seemed the narrow 
pass, further from which, and nearer to the 
village, his nimble guide was leading him. 
More than once he stopped to remonstrate, 
but she urged him on with gestures of eager 
impatience, and not for one instant did he 
question her faith or devotion to him. Escape 
seemed now utterly impossible, yet he continued 
resignedly to follow the girl, whose speed did 
not slacken, though she had to clamber over 
rocks and through the close underwood, and 
sometimes wade the stream whoso course they 
pursued. They had distanced the Indians, 
who were in chase but knew not w]iere to seek 
their prey, and passed the village, now alive 
with savages running in every direction. Still 
onward they pressed, till they stood at the foot 
of the Great Jocassee Fall. The thunder of 
the descending waters drowned the distant 
shouts of their pursuers ; the moonlight falling 
on the columns of spray gave them a spectral 
appearance, and the wild beauty of the soli- 
tary spot, even in that moment of peril, filled 
the fugitive with a sensation of strange awe. 
The maiden sprang upon a piece of rock bathed 
with the foam of the churned waters, and with 
a gesture of thankfulness stretched her arms 
towards heaven ; then, again seizing her lover's 
hand, drew him up. ^' What means she ?" he 
asked himself. But he was not long in doubt. 
The rock on one side of the fall was completely 
covered with the thick foliage of bushes rooted 
in its crevices. These were parted, and, cling- 
ing to the shrubs, Omyouz clambered up 
several feet. Dividing the tangled boughs, 
she entered a narrow cavern, so narrow and 
low that it was imposi^ible to stand upright ; but 
creeping cautiously on, the aperture widened, 
till sufficient space was alTurded for the two to 
stand. Arden now understood that he was 
safe, but in how fearful a place of safety! 
Behind him was the dark, solid, dripping rock ; 
in front, and on either &ide, the roaring cata- 
ract, by which he was shut out from the living 
world. Its everlasting thunders were in his 
ears ; he could reach out his hand, and almost 
touch the falling mass ; and the air was chilly 
with the suffocating spray. No enemy, indeed, 
oould follow him to this refuge, for his single 
arm could thrust down a host, should they 
venture, one by one, to climb the ascent ; nor 
was it likely that the hiding-place was known 
to them. Yet how should he himself escape 
from it? His courage returned as he looked 



on his fair deliverer, and once more encircled 
with his arm, she led the way further into the 
cavern. Here the chasm opened so far back, 
or the projection above was so great, that an 
almost dry passage was found, and in these 
deep recesses the two seated themselves, and 
watched the night through, while the baffled 
savages were searching every comer of the 
valley, and, finding no trace of the white man, 
concluded that he had escaped by one of the 
mountain-paths. 

With the morrow's light came hope, and 
Arden saw how much he owed to the presence 
of mind and bravery of the untutored daughter 
of the forest. In this shelter prepared by 
Nature's hand — where the mysteries of the 
deep were revealed, and where the solemn 
voice of waters seemed to speak to the soul of 
both — they remained till Omyoux, who ven- 
tured to the opening, had ascertained that the 
chiefs and warriors had once more taken their 
departure. Then she conducted her lover 
again to the outer air, but not till their vows 
of love had been sealed with a promise to 
return and claim her as his bride when the 
contest should be decided, as she hoped, by 
peace between his people and her own. 

Arden rejoined his companions, and gave 
them information of the best points for enter- 
ing the valley, on the conquest of which they 
were resolved. The Indians, on their part, 
renewed hostilities with vigour, and made 
several incursions in the neighbourhood that 
gave the enemy serious annoyance. The time 
had arrived for the struggle which was to con- 
firm the sway of the invaders, and drive from 
the land for ever those whose father*8 graves 
were there. 



Again the stillness of a summer night was 
upon the valley, and no moon this time looked 
forth from the mas9cs of clouds that drooped 
heavily from the mountain heights. Low mut- 
terings of thunder announced a storm ; bat 
wilder was the storm of battle about to burst 
on the devoted hamlet The Indians deemed 
themselves secure in having fortified the pass 
with a body of their best marksmen, the steep 
path# among the rocks being also guarded, 
though unlikely to be attempted by the foe, 
and the river watched by a sentinel. 

An hour after midnight, a large, well-armed 
party of British soldiers passed through what 
was called Horsepasture Valley, below that of 
Jocassee, a secluded spot, where the savages 
had been in the habit of hiding stolen horses. 
Canebrake Valley, a wild and desolate nook, 
to this day uninhabited* was next passed in 
silence ; and the party, descending to the river- 
Bide, entered their boats and proceeded, having 
taken the precaution to muffle their oars. As 
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they came within the narrow gorge which 
formed the entrance to the vale of Jocassee, 
the dark figure of the sentinel could be dimly 
seen upon the rocks. One of the party leaped 
from his boat on shore : — it was Arden. With 
stealthy steps he ascended the bank, and, 
gliding through the bushes noiselessly, came 
unawares upon the Indian. Those were not 
days when the lifted weapon was stayed by 
thoughts of mercy: the savage fell, and his 
expiring groan was welcomed by the young 
soldier as an omen of the success by which his 
bride should be won. In silence they pushed 
onward up the stream, and landing near the 
Tillage, were presently unsuspected in its midst. 
The roar of their guns, startling the Indians 
from their slumbers, was the first token of their 
presence. Terrible was the scene that fol- 
lowed: — ^the fierce conflict of the unarmed 
sayages with their prepared enemies, the in- 
discriminate slaughter, the shrieks of women 
and children driven from their blazing dwell- 
ings, the shouts of the yictorious soldiers, and 
the yelling of the red warriors, who fought 
with the ferocity of wild beasts, resolved on 
death rather than captivity. And where was 
Omyoux? She had seen her father and bro- 
thers fall beneath the white men's weapons, 
while she vainly strove to save them ; she had 
been reproached by Kaled as the cause of their 
death, of this defeat and slaughter; she had 
proudly repelled the accusation, but the fire of 
remorse had seized her soul. The dawn broke 
on a scene of desolation: the village was a 
smouldering heap of ruins, the dead of her 
kindred lay strewn among the ashes of their 
homes, the conquering soldiers, with their 
prisoners, had left the valley, yet still Omyoux 
lived, and her lover was seeking her. He found 
her at last. She was standing upon a project- 
ing rock at the side of the great fall ; her long 
black hair, wet by the rain and spray, streamed 
upon her bare shoulders ; her arms were waved 
slowly in the air, and she was chanting a death- 
song, according to the custom of her tribe. 
Arden called her name repeatedly, but she 
heeded him not; then he climbed upon the 
rock, and in a few moments stood beside her. 

" Omyoux," he exclaimed passionately, "you 
are mine now, Omyoux T* 



The Indian girl slowly turned towards him ; 
her large eyes were dilated with the fire of 
inspiration ; she spoke not, but pointed towards 
the ruined village, the spot where her kindred 
had perished; then folding her arms, lifted 
her face upward. The gesture could not be 
misunderstood. 

''Come with me, Omyoux," said the young 
soldier; **let us leave this place." 

He touched her arm ; but with a fearful 
shriek she sprang from him, darted to the ex- 
tremity of the rock, and before he could make 
a movement to save her, had flung herself into 
the abyss. The boiling waters closed over her ; 
the roar of waters drowned her death-cry ; the 
despairing lover could only rush madly to the 
base of the fall and watch, in the faint hope of 
recovering the body as it should be swept out 
by the current. But his search was vain ; the 
vortex of the cataract was the only grave 
for the Indian maiden, who had scorned to 
survive the destruction of her home and 
people. 

The spot where the above incident took 
place is still pointed out, and the passage be- 
hind the falls has excited the wonder of many 
travellers. Rich plantations now extend to the 
very foot of the mountains in this portion of 
the state, which is peopled by the descendants 
of patriots who, in defence of their country 
from British oppression, watered the soil with 
their blood. Many places hereabouts are as- 
sociated with recollections of remarkable ad- 
ventures. The site is still shown of a block- 
house, erected in old times, for the purpose of 
guarding the frontier. The women who had 
taken up their abode for security in the little 
fort, were in the habit of going to wash at a 
neighbouring spring. While thus occupied one 
day, they were surprised by several Indians 
who had been lurking in the woods. They 
sprang, with fierce yells, upon the defenceless 
females, who fled, shrieking for help. Their 
cries were heard by the men of the garrison, 
but, strange to say, they thought the screams 
were merely in sport, and delayed going to 
their assistance. Three of their number fell 
victims beneath the knives of the savages, who 
carried olF their scalps as trophies ; the others 
escaped. 



SONNET. 
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Wrzr by the wayside falieringly I droop, 
Fainting, o'erburthened, on life's toil-worn path, 

Feeling mj spirit's powerlessness to oope 
With untried dangers each step onward hath; 

When, looking back with disxy, aching brain, 
I see, like spectres grim, the long, long line 

Of mile-ttonei passed, a iolemn warning traioi 



Each one recording some lost joy once'mine, 
Borne dear heart firiendship clung to till the last;-^ 

When lifb's relentless past thus glooms in night^ 
When llfe*s dark Aitnre threatens me— I cast 

Abroad for some lostaining power, some light 
To guide me on. Then comes— my wild prayer hearing— 
Sneh thought of thee m lifts my soul above all fbarlng. 
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BT KLISA L. 8P&0AT. 



Wkit shall we do with Alice f 

Oar youngest and our pride, 
And yet she brings us more of care 

Than all the world beaide. 
She is the only drone of flye, 

A lovely, useless thing, 
With a heart as rich as summer, 

And a fi^ce as fresh as spring. 

What can we do with Alice f • 

She idles so at school ; 
She decks with buds the gocddame's cap, 

And fears nor rod nor rule. 
And while her sisters o'er their booki 

With puzzled, earnest Cares pore. 
She makes a baby-bower of leaves 

Beside the school-house door. 

She will not heed to-morrow ; 

She will not take to care : 
Her eyes, like suns, make every dood 

Their laughing colours wear. 
And if the earth be green or bare^ 

And if the sky be dark or clear, 
She carries with her everywhere 

Iler own bright atmosphere. 

My idle, aimless AHcel 

She'll waste the livelong day, 
Where quivering gold and shadows 

O'er the lazy lilies play. 
Where great trees guard the silver song 

That lapses over tinkling by, 
And round its bank the violets throng 

To see the mirrored sky. 



That tree the storm uprooted. 

And flang across the stream., 
She found to-day, and left her play* 

Amid Its boughs to dream. 
With bare feet in the water. 

And arms bathed deep in flowers, 
She carols, smiling to herself^ 

Through all the happy hours. 

My fearless, wilftil Alice I 

We cannot make her shrink, 
Nor hide her Ctce with baslif al grace. 

Nor fear what others think. 
She is too sure of kindly locks 

To learn another's eye to shun :— 
But Qod, who hid the violet, bade 

The rose stand in the sun. 

My useless, aimless Alioel 

Yet ftom those nlght-blue eyes 
Strange thoughts oft step forth laxilj, 

Like stars from darkening skies : 
And sudden tones have sanctified 

The little songs she sung ; 
And simple words, that seem inspired. 

Have foltered from her tongue. 

At early even, kneeling 

In the holy twilight gloom, 
When songs are hushed and prayers go rooad. 

And blessings fill the room : 
We plead for health and common joys. 

To all the rest : — for A<r we say, 
"' We know her not, whate'er her lot, 

Dear Uod, be Thou her stay." 
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BT O. SXL0TK8 iL.D AM S. 



Sad is the song I sing to-night, 
For sorrow sweeps the string. 

And brings back memories of one * ^/ 
Who died in Life's bright spring. 

Qlrx was our dearest idol here, 
Grief has embalmed her namoy^ 

And oft I wonder if in Heaven 
They know her by the same. 

Day after day her tiny hand 

I held within my own. 
And thought how lonely we should be| 

Our fireside doiwlet flown. 



She's happy in that blissful world. 
Where parted friends shall meet; 

And in those mansions blight, I dream 
I hear her Uttle feetl 

I thought sore trials had been mine. 

Nor worse could ever fall ; 
But when Death closodlthat meek blue eye, 

Uow trivial «^MaU I 

One star within the heart has oet, 

Another shines on high ; 
Oh I may it beckon sweetly then, 

When oomes mj hour to die. 
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nobl«-hearted woman, who liad relinquished 
brighter prospects, that she might be happy 
with the man of her choice. And she had been 
hikppy. One by one their children had sickened 
in the wilderness, and they had carried them 
to the little opening in the forest which they 
had cleared for a bnrying-place. It was the 
first clearing he had made after reaching their 
new home ; the briers and wild weeds were not 
allowed to grow there. At the time my story 
commences, Mr. Redfield had reached the age 
of sixty or more. His wife was ten years 
younger. Only one child remained to them, a 
staid, sober, quiet, yet courageous boy, of about 
ten years of age, and he went by the plain 
name of Daniel Bedfield. 

Somewhat ftirther up the rirer was a house 
of greater pretensions. It was built of brick, 
gambrel-roofed, and was surrounded by fruit- 
trees and gardens, spacious bams, and out- 
houses. It stood in a pleasant yalley, under 
the shadows of a lofty mountain. The vale 
had been cleared up ; and the fields of wheat 
and com, and the rich meadows of grass, 
caused the passer-by to stop and gaxe, and 
say, << Squire Ordway is well to do in the 
world." The " Squire" was a man who, like 
his neighbour, Bedfield, was honest and kind ; 
but in worldly wisdom he was far his superior. 
They had both come into the wilderness poor ; 
but one was now rich, and the other still dwelt 
under the shadow of the hill of wealth without 
being able to climb it. Its golden sands neyer 
seemed to roll down near him. But the 
<' Squire" was up early and late ; and the man 
who sold him a poor article, or a bad lot of 
lumber^ and salmon not of the first quality, 
must rise* very early in the morning to do it 
Mr. Ordway had a large family of boys. They 
were not so polished, for they had to rough it 
from their yery infancy. Mutual dependence 
and common priyations, teach the pioneers 
of the forest to be ready for any act of kind- 
ness which a neighbour needs ; and no kinder 
neighbours than the Ordways could be found 
on the Kennebec. The parents were proud of 
their boys ; for none could prostrate the forest, 
get out timber-logs for the mills, hunt the 
moose, or catch the salmon with more skill 
than they. But the pet of the flock was an 
only daughter, about four years old. She was 
the youngest and last child, wild as the forest 
blossoms about them, and as beautifdl too. 
Litile Susan was the idol of the family. The 
father and mother early discoyered tiiat she 
was ** a remarkable child," and the boys re- 
ceiyed it as a fact not to be questioned. Hence 
they gathered flowers in the spring, berries and 
fhiit in the summer, nuts in the autumn, and 
planned slides and sled-drawings on the ice in 
the winter, for « little Susan." Hence it is 



not to be wondered at, that as she grew up, 
she found a will of her own, and that her little 
foot sometimes came down with a dedsiom that 
was unbending. 

As the two families advanced, it was plain 
that the Ordways were to increase and spread, 
and grow wealthy. It was as clear that the 
Redfields neyer would. Daniel < * took to books." 
Not that he disliked work, but he yearned for 
knowledge; so that there was not a book in 
the whole region, of whose contents he was not 
a perfect master. Happening to light upon a 
stray Euclid, the parents wondered much oyer 
the beautiful figures which he drew on the 
white birch bark gathered from the forest 
£yery pitch-pine root which he found was care- 
f^y sayed to glye him light for study alter the 
labours of the day. At the age of seyenteen, 
the father of Daniel began to droop. It was 
eyident that he must die. Like a wise man, 
he had set his house in order; and the only 
regrets which he had on the conyiotion that he 
must die, were that he left his widow and child 
so poorly endowed. But he knew the promises 
of God to be faithftd, and his eye of fiuth did 
not grow dim. 

A few days before he died. Squire Ordway 
came to pay his friend a yisit They had neyer 
quarreled, and had no malice to oyereome. 
They had liyed and loyed like brothers, and 
the tears which they now shed were of the true 
currency of the heart. 

*< I do not doubt it," said the dying 
<*I do not doubt thiftt you will adyise and 
courage the poor woman as a brother would ; — 
and she*U need it I haye my little farm paid 
for, and the cow and the pony ; but that's all, 
neighbour. And then, my boy Daniel ! Tye 
tried hard, perhaps not so faithMly as I ought, 
to wean him from his books ; but it's in him, 
and fire couldn't bum it out of him. What 
can be done for him and with him ?" 

** It's no use in trying, my old friend. It's 
jest as nattural for him to study as for a trout 
to bite at a fly. Study he will, and study he 
must, and I'll promise to aid him all I can." 

<'God bless yon for that, James Ordway. 
And if he don't feel grateful, and thank you, 
sure you are that you haye the thanks of a 
dying father beforehand." 

<* Who can tell but that, like one of our own 
rough logs which we send down the riyer, and 
which is worked into a beautify house at Bos- 
ton, he may yet become something that will 
honour us all." 

So said the friend and neighbour, and the 
eye of the dying man kindled with joy, And 
Hope was there to cheer him, and Faith to 
strengthen him ; and so his last intenriew with 
his old friend was one of deep consolation. 

The good old man was buried in the little 
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grayeyard; and the deep snows soon laid their 
pare white sheet oyer him, and the winds tkaX 
sighed throngh the lofty forest, tolled his re- 
qniem. In a short time, Mr. Ordway went to 
see the nearest ednoated mind in the region — 
a hnmble minister of the gospel — ^who liyed in 
a poor shanty about six miles o£f throngh the 
woods, and who had followed his sheep there 
to keep them from the wolyes. The good man 
was a finished soholar, and with a smiling face, 
told Mr. Ordway to send the young man with- 
t>at fee or reward. He promised to do so ; but 
the Squire had occasion to go that way often, 
and it was noticed that he always stopped, os- 
tensibly to inquire about his prot^g6, but in 
reality to drop a bag of potatoes, a quarter of 
beef, a few yards of flannel, or something to 
add to the real comfort of the minister's family. 
Daniel was a good and profitable pupil. Twice 
a week on his pony, Shag, did he go to recite, 
and neyer without stopping at Mr. Ordway's a 
moment — since he must needs go past his door. 
It was soon found that Daniel could in a mea- 
sure compensate Mr. Ordway, for he now gaye 
lessons regularly to ** little Susan," as she was 
still called, though she was now fairly in her 
teens. She had neyer manifested any yery 
great loye for books, but under Daniel's super- 
yision, she actually studied and made rapid 
adyances. It's impossible to tell why, but 
young misses do so sometimes. They become 
apt scholars. 

Time moyed on, or else our story could not. 
The Reyolutionary War had broken out, and 
raged. The call of the infant nation, inyoking 
the spirit of freedom, had penetrated eyen the 
wilderness ; and the young Ordways had eyery 
one dropped the axe, left their clearings, and 
gone to join the army of Washington. Young 
Redfield had completed his college course, 
within a few months, by the great efforts and 
economy of his widowed mother, and the kind- 
ness of her husband's old friend, when the 
college was broken up by the war, and the 
students scattered. Daniel had returned home 
to consult his mother and his Ariend, Ordway, 
whether or not he should join the army also. 
It was a doubtfdl question ; for though he was 
a good hunter, and a dead-shot with the rifle, 
yet ten to one, but if he got hold of a book, 
the enemy might charge and ride oyer him ere 
he knew it. The widow felt that she could 
not haye him go ; — he was her all. Mr. Ord- 
way hesitated what to adyise, and ''little 
Susan," now eighteen, and as pretty and as 
authoritatiye as eyer, declared it was a shame ; 
that he ought not to go and leaye his aged 
mother ; that it was lonesome to haye eyery- 
body go off; and that she was almost ready to 
enlist and become a soldier herself, rather than 
stay there in the woods so lonely ! 



While this graye question was undecided, 
young Redfield one morning took his rifle, and 
went up the Kennebec to hunt for moose. A 
moose is a large species of deer. If my readers 
neyer saw one, they haye to imagine a round, 
fiat horse, out his tail off short, and leaye him 
no tail, put an ass's head on him, with Immense 
horns — sometimes weighing ninety pounds — 
giye him long, deer's legs and hoofs, and you 
haye a pretty good moose I They weigh as 
much, and often more than a horse, and stand 
up much higher from the ground. Daniel went 
up the riyer, but night came and he did not 
return. This gaye no uneasiness. But after 
he had been gone two, three, and four daye, 
the mother's heart began to grow alarmed. 
There had been a great rain, and if aliye and 
well, why had he not come back T She caught 
old Shag, and went down to consult Mr. Ord* 
way. He at first thought the young man had 
been unsuccessful, and had determined to hunt 
till he had got a moose. Susan affected to 
laugh, and said *' he undoubtedly had found 
moose enough, but probably had thrown a book 
at them instead of shooting ; for her part, she 
had no doubt he was looking up the books 
which he had thus thrown away!" At the 
same time the poor girl stopped her sewing, 
her fingers trembled so ! Mr. Ordway procured 
an old hunter, and they scoured the forest in 
search. They found his trail, and followed it 
up to Moosehead Lake, where the Kennebec 
breaks out so wildly and so unexpectedly from 
that majestic lake. There he had shot a moose, 
which was lying in the edge of the water where 
it fell. There they found his hunting-knife, 
as if dropped carelessly ; but no further could 
they trace him. The shore of the wild lake 
was stony, and no marks of the feet could be 
seen. In yain they shouted, kindled fires, and 
fired their rifles ; the echoes came down ftrom 
far up the lake, but no other response. Had 
he fallen into the rapid riyer? — they could 
find no traces of him. After lingering and 
searching a couple of days, they returned to- 
wards home, occasionally firing their rifles^ 
each in quick succession — ^the hunter's signal 
— hoping, though faintly, that he had reached 
home. But no, he was not there. It was a 
profound mystery. The widowed mother was 
almost crushed by the misfortune. Mr. Ord- 
way sent all the way to the army, to see if by 
any possibility his sons had seen or heard 
from young Redfield ; but they had not. They 
had expected he would haye joined them before 
this. So it continued to be a profound mys- 
tery. The mother made up her mind that he 
had fallen into the riyer somewhere, and was 
drowned. Ordway nearly coincided with her 
in opinion. As for Susan, she didn't, and she 
wouldn't belieye, weak as he was, but that he 
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knew enough to keep out of the water, or at 
least to rise up after he was dead and float I 
What her theory was she never told; but 
though she felt bad enough, it was not that 
ohoking grief which the certain death of our 
friends always brings. The old hunter averred 
that there was a mighty spirit by the name of 
Kinnio, who owned that lake, and who some- 
times destroyed people who oame to his lake 
alone. His home was on a mountain in the 
middle of the lake (now called Mount Kinnio), 
where he carried his yictims, and ate them 
half-roasted ! And he consoled the mourners 
with the assurance that he had no doubt but 
they could find some of the young man's bones 
the next season, thrown down the mountain ! 

Young Redfield had been lost, not forgotten, 
about two years, when a suitor, every way 
prepossessing, presented himself at the *^ brick 
house," and in the most proper way possible, 
offered his hand and heart to Susan. To the 
surprise of all, she civilly declined both. The 
young man besought her parents to intercede 
for him. They did so, and to no purpose. 
He then sought the aid of the Widow Redfield, 
and she had a talk with Miss Susan. To her 
surprise, the girl would talk of nothing but 
her son Daniel, his habits, his ability to swim, 
his power to take care of himself. To her own 
amazement, positive Susan didn't and wouldn't 
believe be was dead, or ever had been dead ; 
not she ! The widow almost forgot her errand, 
and went home, blaming herself for indulging 
hopes on the whim of a spoiled child. But she 
went to work in right good earnest to find 
Capeeno, an Indian who sometimes came in 
those parts. After great search, Capeeno was 
found, and told that Miss Susan wanted to see 
him very much. 

Capeeno was a Canadian Indian, of the Lo- 
rette tribe, and though his people were in the 
service of the British, and were fighting against 
the Americans, yet he had remained in the 
forests of Maine, and had not taken up the 
hatchet on either side. He had received many 
kindnesses at the ** brick house," and little 
" Susa" was a great favourite with him. He 
went to her, and long was their secret talk. 
Every day, for three days, did he come and 
sit and smoke, and listen to the persuasions of 
the '^eetle squaw." At last he seemed to 
come to her views, for, on receiving the best 
blanket from her own bed, a pillow-case full 
of flour, a new knife, a huge pouch of tobacco, 
a flask of powder, and a great strip of lead, 
which the naughty girl pulled from the roof of 
the house with her own hands, he left, struck 
into the woods, and was seen no more. The 
next storm that oame, told that the lead was 
gone, but where gone, none knew. Who could 
steal it? 



Just at the close of a eiiltry summei^B day, 
two officers were walking arm-in-arm on the 
heights of Quebec, discussing the news of a late 
victory which Washington had obtained in New 
Jersey. They were amusing themselves at the 
whipping he was about to receive, evidently 
greatly mortified that the boot had been on the 
wrong foot of late. 

** What would you give for his neek," said 
one, <* should Lord Howe catch him?" 

** Just as much as I would for the neeks of 
all Congress, when we have onoe subdued diem," 
said the other. 

** Howe thought he had the ragged army of 
Washington once so hemmed in, that he ooold 
not escape, but in the morning he was not 
there ; the theatre had spectators, but ne 
actors." 

" < Fait non Ignobilin Argis 
Qui eredebat magnoi aadire tragaBdoi,* 

as Virgil says, though I've forgotten the whole 

quotation," replied the other. 

" With your honour's leave," said a voice 

near by, 

" < Fait hand ignobiUs Aigls, 
Qui M cxvdebat mlros audire txagoedoa. 
In racuo Intuii senor plauaorque tbeatro^* 

as Horace^ not Virgil says." 

"Who are you?" 

" I'm your honour's humble servant.'* 

"Oh! my young friend, the prisoner whom 
I begged out of the hospital, and gave him un- 
usual privileges, even when he won't give as 
his word that he won't run away, if he can ! 
Well, I stand corrected as to my quotation and 
my author, though I should never expect a 
backwoodsman to be able to quote the classic. 
But why have you so long refused to give your 
word, and be treated as a prisoner of war?" 

" Because, sir, I am not a prisoner of war. 
I was captured far from the seat of war, a 
peaceful citizen, by your hired Indians, at 
Moosehead Lake." 

" We shall not dispute about it While I 
feel sorry for you, I shall take care that yon 
do*not get away." 

** You have just acknowledged, sir, that we 
do sometimes escape when you least expect it." 

The officers looked at each other aad' passed 
on. The young man was left alone. He was 
pale, sad, and evidently in poor health. From 
the lofty heights of Quebec, at sundown bent 
of the drum, he oast his eyes down on the 
glorious St. Lawrence, and then turned east- 
ward, and sent his thoughts thick and fast 
through the almost interminable forests that 
lay in that direction. He had left the parade* 
ground, and was making his way to the prison- 
yard, when a hand beckoned him behind aa 
angle of the wall. 
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<* Me want see you." 

** Who are you T It is so dark I cannot see 
yon." 

** Me know yon — know your mother — ^know 
Shag — know briok house— know Susa. How 
long 'fore door shut up ?" 

** Perhaps twenty minutes — ^perhaps fifteen." 

" Oood. Me walk this side street, you 
'toiher. Keep hees eye on me, and go where 
me go." 

The Indian shuffled off, saying aloud, *< Yan- 
kee man mad, say whip me, he catch me, me 
get oanoe, and he no find me." So he had the 
appearance of having insulted a prisoner, and 
that prisoner had the appearance of following 
him in hot resentment. Down the hill he went 
faster and faster, till he reached the St. Law- 
rence, where lay a canoe. In it stepped the 
Indian, barely pointing to another, which lay 
near it, and pushed off. The young man 
leaped in the other, and pushed after him as if 
in a race. Down the river they went a little 
way, and landed beyond Point Levy. They 
leaped ashore just as they heard the alarm 
sounded from the heights across the riyer, 
signifying the escape of a prisoner or of a 
soldier. The Indian paused a moment, and 
listened and said, ** White men too much noise 
— too much parade — ^lose trail while he drum." 
He led the way among the bushes as fast as the 
young man could follow. How far they went 
that night, the prisoner knew not. When 
morning came, they were by the side of a 
river, just below some beautiful falls. For 
more than a mile they had waded in the river's 
edge, so as to conceal their footsteps. Here, 
just under the falls, was an opening from the 
water, which led into a cave. They crawled 
* up, and were soon on a platform, high and 
dry, with a sufficiency of light. The young 
man was greatly exhausted, and lay down, 
leaning upon his elbow. The Indian sat down 
before him, his feet curled up under him (pedi- 
bus intortis), bolt upright. His head was 
shaggy, with hair long, coarse, and turning 
gray, like the mane of a moose. His only 
clothing was a dingy red shirt, and trousers of 
untanned deer-skin. His moccasins were the 
skin of the moose's hind leg, cut off a little 
below the joint, sewed up at one end, and 
drawn on and fitted to the foot while green. 
His teeth were mostly gone, and he looked, as 
he was, a tough, short, powerful creature, 
afraid of nothing, having nothing to make or 
lose. They gazed at each other in silence 
awhile; at length the young man said: **1 
have followed you all night. I have put my 
life in your hand ; now who are you, and what 
do you want of me ?" 

"You'fraidofme?" 

*^So, If I had been, I should not have fol- 



lowed you. And now, if you ain't the evil 
spirit, who are you?" 

**Spose we meet Lorette Indians; they no 
hurt you. Me run, then you no can say who 
Indian be ?" 

** So you want to run if we are in danger, 
and leave me to my fate, and that, too, so that 
you can't be known I" 

The Indian looked fierce for a moment, and 
drew out his hunting knife. The young man 
kept his eye carefully on him. From the bot- 
tom of the sheath, there rolled out a small 
piece of paper, which he handed to the young 
man. He unrolled it and read : 

"Should this ever meet the eyes of D. R., 
let him know that the bearer is trustworthy. 
Follow him implicitly. — Susan 0." 

Young Redfield sprang up, and caught the 
Indian by the hand, and almost shouted ques- 
tion upon question. He was ready to go, felt 
strong, could travel all day, and then fell back 
exhausted. The Indian gave him some water, 
and then some dried venison from his wallet, 
and bade him lie down and sleep till night, if 
he could. Redfield did so, but his brain 
whirled. In a troubled sleep, he now dreamed 
of home, and then of his prison, then of Susan 
Ordway; then he heard the alarm bell, and 
the voices of men pursuing, and then the bay- 
ing of blood-hounds hard after him, and then he 
would awake and find it was the roar of the 
falls near him! So he spent the day. At 
night they came out of their cave, and followed 
the course of the beautiful Chaudiere River, up 
towards its head waters. This charming val- 
ley was already occupied by the French popu- 
lation, and they were compelled to travel by 
night, and lie by during the day. Their pro- 
gress was necessarily slow. On the fourth 
day, the Indian crept out of their covert, and 
saw several horsemen coming towards them. 
He knew instantly that they were British 
soldiers in pursuit. They were on a hill about 
half a mile distant, and had to descend into a 
valley, and rise another hill before they reached 
him. He gazed at them earnestly, till they 
descended the hill, and then he sprang up like 
a cat. He made the prisoner run to the road- 
side and climb up into a thick evergreen, far 
up out of sight. He then took off his moccasins 
and hid them ; then he turned his red shirt, 
and it was yellow ; he turned his skin trousers, 
and they were now a kind of dirty green. He 
drew a cap so close over his head, that it al- 
most made the head ache to look at it Then 
he sat down under the tree, and very com- 
posedly began to smoke. The horseman came 
up to him at a brisk pace, and surrounded him, 
with their pistols in hand. 

" Move a foot, you dog of an Indian, and you 
are dead. Shoot him if he moves." 
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The Indian smoked on, eWdently not able to 
understand a word, and as unmoved as a rock. 

The commander then interrogated him in 
French. 

"Who are you?" 

"Lorette Indian." 

" What are you here for ?" 

" Me run, catch prisoner ; haye much blanket 
when catch him." 

" Men," said the officer, " were any Lorettes 
sent out ? this fellow don't look as if he could 
run much." 

** Yes, sir, half-a-doien were sent out, but 
this fellow—" 

"You say you are after prisoner. Now 
speak the truth, or our pistols will make day- 
light shine through you. What was the pri- 
soner's name ?" 

" Reffeeld, Captain say." 

"And who do you suppose went off with 
him ? I wish I could meet him !" 

"Indians say, strange Indian — Capeeno — 
short man — no so bigger as I. He bad Indian 
— steal away prisoner." 

" Where are the rest of your runners ?" 

The Indian pointed to a smoke that was 
rising up among the trees. The soldiers put 
up their pistols, came into a line, and went 
away. Poor Redfield in the tree breathed 
easier, but Capeeno kept on smoking, as un- 
moved as if he had been in no danger. Whe- 
ther the smoke which he saw really did arise 
from the camp of the Lorette runners, he did 
not say. But he left the Chaudiere, and struck 
through the woods in a direct line, till they 
reached the De Loup (Wolf Riyer), whose 
channel they followed all night, only stopping 
to listen as they heard the howl of the wolf, or 
the crashing tread of a moose. Then they 
went to the head-lakes, from which the Chau- 



diere rises. Here they paused and built a 
bark canoe. The cedar for bows and lining 
the birch for the bark, and the spraoe roots Tor 
thread, were all to be found here in nbondnziee. 
They went through the mighty forest, and 
lakes which give rise to the great Pcaobseot, 
killing moose, and catching trout for food. 
The Indian was surprised to find that the 
young man would stop every seventh day, and 
read all day from a little book, and no perana- 
sions could move him. He wondered, too, 
what made him read that little seroU of paper 
so often, which he had brought in the sheath 
of his knife. Th^y then struck the Penobaeot, 
carrying their canoe firom lake to lake, and 
from lake to river, till they came dovrn that 
river to a great island, opposite which there 
came in a little brook. Up this they tamed, 
and after one more carrying place, they strack 
the upper end of Moosehead Lake. How 
beautiful ! how beautiful I In three days more, 
early in the morning, the Widow Redfield 
looked out of her door, and saw Capeeno ap- 
proaching, with a stranger behind him. She 
shaded her eyes from the morning sun a mo- 
ment, and then with a scream of agonised joy, 
fell to the ground. When she awoke, she and 
her son were weeping in each other^s anna. 
That very day the Indian took Daniel — nothing 
loth — to the brick house. Susan was glad, and 
was ashamed to be glad. She laughed to ap- 
pear indifferent, and wept because her emotions 
must have some vent She appeared to know 
very little about his deliverance ; bat Capeeno 
went away in a new suit of clothes, a new rifle, 
and I know not what besides. 

Pshaw ! Susan I You need not blnsh — you 
redeemed a noble fellow from captivitj, and 
you found that he not only made a great and * 
a good man, but a good husband, as you did a 
devoted and noble wife. 
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THE EVERGREEN. 



BT BtrGKlTE LIES. 



A DARKSOME eTdrgreeu stands on the bill. 
Among the tombstones in the burjlng-groiind. 
The only tree for TtM a mile around ; 

And there it stands, sad, solemn, grare, and still. 

Not, like a mourner, sad; a mourner lires, 
Lires the conTulsixe, hectic life of grief; 
But that lone tree— sare that Its outward leaf 

Is fresh and yoong— no sign of liTing giTes. 

Still, Toioeless, sad I For, think not that it moans, 
Because you bear those sounds; it is the wind's 
Own pitying sorrow that you hear ; it finds 

Ko eeho thara— 'Ui not the tree thai groans. 



Still, Toioeless all the day I Bat eyanfaig comes, 
And, with the evening, flocks of gentle dovej^ 
Leaving their day-nests in the beechen gnxres^ 

Among these branches seek their wonted homes. 

Then the lone tree from lethargy awakea. 
Its soft^yed tenants murmuring their lores. 
Or sleeping in its arms. But all the doves 

Desert the sheltering boughs when morning 1ii«sk«. 



That tree is like myseU; who stand alone 
With scarce enough of life to grieve, among 
Memory*s dead leaves. But dove-Uke vlsknu 

Uj mind each night, nor vanish till tha dawn. 



MISS FITSCAMMON; 



OR, SELF-DELUSION. 



BT MART J. WIHDLB. 



"OHi, would lome poww the gift woidd gie w, 
To ae« oarselres u othon see us." 

Bom. 



CHAFTSB L 

Mm0 Fitboammon was fhll sixty years of age 
when she came to do all that was done in this 
story. Had she been younger 'twould hare 
been so much the less strange that she should 
haye worn an attire suitable to sixteen. This 
attire consisted of a bright-hued orange-colour- 
ed dress, coarse in texture, and heaiily trimmed 
with fringe, a pea-green apron roguishly short, 
and tastefully adorned with ornamental pockets, 
— a worked collar surmounted by a pink riband, 
and worn so as to expose the neck ; this, with 
a pin that glittered with paste and gold, com- 
pleted her in-door costume in the winter of 
her sixtieth year. With such a style of dress, 
she doubtless deemed the gray hairs of that 
age if not absolutely incompatible at least 
somewhat inconsistent ; these melancholy hairs 
now and then, and one by one, peered from 
beneath a wig of glossy light brown hair, of 
which this may be said, — ^that it was always 
beautifully parted and arranged with great 
reference to becomingness and effect. 

All saw — all praised — and none told what 
they thought, for great, and greatly evident, 
was Miss Fitscammon's weakness. Notwith- 
standing these adornments, she still failed to 
conyince beholders of her immaculate youth. 
The fact is, she was sallow, shrivelled, and mea- 
gre ; more than the ftill complement of wrinkles 
belonging to her years marred her counte- 
nance, and traced their f^irrows across the 
exposed surface of her throat. The accents of 
toothless age sounded in the faltering cadence 
of her speech, and the dimness of faiHng sight 
obscured the lustre of her large gray eyes. 
Adult males who came sufficiently near to see 
these defects, avowed the distance had deceived 
tbem. Yet strange to say, the deception which 
could not impose upon the world, fully wrought 
wHhin the mind of its employer. Miss Fitscam- 
mcfli, by long dwelling on the idea that she 
presented, in the youthM habiliments above 
described, the captivating image of a young 
and lovely woman, had at length fallaciously 
convinced herself that she really was that 
which she wished to appear ; her feelings took 



the shape of her attire, and she was perfectly 
happy in the conviction of her imperishable 
youth. The fancy of smitten swains pining 
after the perpetual presence of her beauty 
was the constant chimera of her brain. 

Nor only did she erroneously imagine that 
youth and beauty were hers, but she likewise 
deemed— oh, deeper error I — that the godlike 
gift of genius had overshadowed her, and that 
the ** Lyre of Apollo" had been bequeathed to 
the touch of her feminine and fairy fingers. 

Miss Fitscammon should not have felt sur- 
prised, believing herself endowed, as she did, 
with the charms of transcendent genius and 
immortal youth, that fortune had denied her 
the accessory of wealth. As the rose has com- 
monly its thorns, and the sweet its bitter, so 
the universal favourite of nature ought natu- 
rally to look for a life-long trial of poverty ; 
since philosophers assure us that the good and 
evil things of this life are, in the main, equally 
dispensed among all ; but, little of fortitude or 
resignation did Miss Fitscammon evince at the 
above dispensation. 

She was, at the time referred to, maintaining 
a very small day-school in at school-room of 
proportional dimensions in Harleytown. This 
school-room was situated within a few squares 
of her boarding-house, and, punctual as tJie 
Harleytown clock, which could not, in her sage 
belief, possibly go wrong, she wended her way 
thither on each returning morning, where she 
for so many given hours pursued the weary — 
not delightitil, as the poet hath it, — ^task of in- 
structing the *' young idea how to shoot" 
There was not a woman of such methodical 
habits in the world, and her pupils seemed to 
be dealt with accordingly. Her precise but 
arbitrary rule enacted the severest punishment 
should they venture to break bounds, or not 
be capable of finding a place for every book, 
and a peg for every shawl. 

It might reasonably have been cause of won- 
der to many persons wherefore, or in right of 
what acquirements, Miss Fitscammon had been 
elected by the trustees who held control over 
this sanctuary of learning, as its temporary 
Minerva, as it was clearly evident that she 
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moBt, In her own childhood, with the fitfolnees 
of early genius, have sworn endoring enmity 
to the fetters of English orthography, besides 
declaring perpetual revolt against all the rules 
of grammar, and inyoking the sentiments of 
scorn in view of the truths of history, geogra- 
phy, and science. There can be but one 
rational way of accounting for the fact, which 
is, that the school in question was a sectarian 
institution, and that Miss Fitscammon hap- 
pened to be attached to the particular sect of 
which it was a branch. Under other available 
tuition the youthful innocence that constituted 
its body might be turned away from the faith 
by those searchers after proselytes sent forth 
by other denominations to roam about the 
world, seeking the ruin of unfortified and un- 
wary victims, like the family of wild animals, 
one of which did, in historical ages, destroy 
the innocent and unsuspecting little " Red 
Riding Hood." What, to the innocence alluded 
to, was orthography, grammar, history, or 
science, compared with retaining their position 
in the bosom of the church of which their 
parents were members ? Nothing, or less than 
nothing: it was to sell their birthright for a 
mess of pottage. So reasoned the trustees 
who presided over the Harleytown school, and 
the trustees were clear-sighted men. 

On returning home one morning from her 
diurnal avocation, to her quarters at Mrs. 
Sayre's boarding-house, she was thrown into 
considerable excitement by the sight of a 
quantity of baggage that lay in the hall, indi- 
cative of new arrivals at the premises, and 
suggestive of addition to the circle of boarders. 
This circle had, to her private mind, for some 
months previously — indeed ever since her first 
induction into the establishment — ^been lamen- 
tably circumscribed ; — ^it consisted only of Mr. 
Trape, editor of the " Harleytown Democrat," 
Mrs. Trape, his wife, and Mrs. Pufton, relict 
of the late Mr. Pufton, which gentieman, by 
his untimely death, had left her an inconsolable 
widow some twenty years before. 

This lady was of a very arutocratic family, as 
is easily shown by the fact of her having a 
brother of so much importance, as to be di- 
rector of no less than three railways, running 
in as many opposite directions ; besides which 
distinction, she had a daughter whom the pre- 
ceptress of a distant, but most fashionable 
boarding-school, had guarantied to make ac- 
complished and fascinating within six lunar 
months. This last was a strong plea for con- 
sideration, and was the chief jewel in Mrs. 
Pufton's pride. So gloriously did she converse 
of what was connected with her, as to secure 
an attention perfectly unobtainable by our 
heroine. That such a mother should have 
fluch a daughter, and that such a daughter 



should have such a mother, were two eomtem- 
plations that did nearly everybody's heart good. 
How blessed she was 1 The clergyman of Har- 
leytown was himself beguiled ; and once, while 
in the full flood of a discourse on the rewards 
which could not fail to follow the discharge of 
parental duty, let fall his dilated eyes, as for 
an ample illustration, on the wife of his de- 
ceased friend, Pufton. It was not enon^ that 
this estimable lady blessed her own soul while 
recounting the homage her social and relative 
position obtained for her, but her listening 
friends might always count on brief genea- 
logical accounts of her family, by the mother's 
side, with long biogpraphical sketches of the 
principal members. 

It was no wonder then, that a thriQ of 
pleasure passed through Miss Fitscammon' s 
soul, at these prophetic promises of livelier 
times. Proceeding with unwonted haste to her 
private apartment, she there threw off her 
walking habiliments, and commenced a spe> 
cial and tedious readjustment of whatever 
might make loveliness more lovely, and time 
more youthful ; for this candidate for matri- 
mony knew full well what slight acts, what 
minute occurrences may turn the tide of life, 
and shape for ever our destiny. 

Her first step was to pull a bell-rope that de- 
pended from the wall — a feat, which in ooaae- 
quence of said rope having been curtailed seve- 
ral feet from its original length by the rude hand 
of some former impatient applicant could only 
be achieved in one of two ways : either by the 
adding of a human stature to the stature of a 
neighbouring chair, or by jumping up from the 
floor, and madly snatching, while in mid air, 
at the distant cord. The latter mode had, not- 
withstanding its liability to failure, during re- 
peated efforts, been commonly preferred (pro- 
bably on account of the exercise), by all who 
had occupied the apartment since the impatient 
applicant's abdication. The very impatience 
of Miss Fitscammon prevented her now, even 
to vexation, from succeeding till her fifth or 
sixth attempt ; a moment after, a servant-girl 
appeared, who had apparentiy been making a 
variety of unsuccessful attempts to wipe her 
soiled face clean, upon an apron much more 
soiled. 

** Tilly," said Miss Fitscammon, who the girl 
at once perceived to be in an excited state, 
** Tilly, whose is that baggage in the hall?" 

** Them as has come, mem?" 

'*Yes, yes; and how many? And how do 
they look ? And who are they ?" 

The servant-girl in the inquiring presence 
of our heroine, happened to be one of that 
numerous class of indiriduals, who can't for 
the life of them, listen to more than one ques- 
tion at a time ; half bewildered, she replied. 
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<« The ooaoh, mem, was the Black and White 
Swan." 

" But who oame in it V* demanded Miss Fits- 
cammon, with startling yehemenee. 

"There wasn't but one, mem, and he was 
a gentleman ; and two, mem, and they were 
ladies." 

<* And which was which ?" inquired our he- 
roine. 

«The middle one was the man, mem, and 
all their hairs were like yours, and all their 
hair was light brown," said the girl, senselessly 
running on. 

By the constant attention paid by this lady 
to her head-dress, the serrant had come to the 
conclusion that the object of all her questions 
in this and other cases, was to know the colour 
and the texture of the hair, and so be able to 
speak of the character and repute of each in- 
dividual. 

Miss Fitscammon, with an annihilating frown, 
now bid her begone; and she was again left 
alone, to indulge in visions of splendid con- 
quests. 

The new arrivals, above referred to, con- 
sisted of two sisters in company with an eccen- 
tric bachelor uncle; the sisters were young 
ladles of much personal loveliness. To de- 
scribe them severally, and at the same time 
individually, it may be said that Lucy Graham, 
the eldest, and Fanny, the youngest, were of 
the middle height; Lucy was blooming and 
timid ; Fbnny, the youngest, witty and coquet- 
tish. Mr. Graham, the uncle, was a most ec- 
centric individual; long habits of seclusion, 
joined to a peculiar simplicity of character, 
had rendered him entirely ignorant of the ways 
of the world. This simplicity, though it never 
amounted to the ludicrous, was yet sufficient 
to make him exceedingly reserved in the society 
of strangers. Of women, Mr. Graham was 
particularly shy; not from aversion or con- 
tempt of the sex, but simply because all he 
had ever seen or heard of them, led him to 
believe that they could have no feeling in 
common with himself; and if in his younger 
days he had ever manifested partiality for 
them, those days were so long gone by, that 
he now felt as distinct from all the sex (his 
orphan nieces excepted), as if they were ano- 
ther order of being ; indeed, he scarcely made 
himself agreeable to them in the common civili- 
ties of the table, and was at this moment sin- 
cerely hoping to find Mrs. Sayre's house exempt 
from their presence. Ah ! little knew his simple, 
innocent heart, how many hopes and ventures, 
plans and speculations, were then forming 
against his peace of mind, if not of heart, by 
one of those dreaded objects. 

Miss Fitscammon had great experience in 
dressing, and her preparing to do so was gene- 



rally a work of time, as she was systematic in 
her preparatory arrangements. Perhaps with 
an eye to first impressions, she took unusual 
pains on the occasion referred to, for when the 
servant left the room, she turned to an old 
wardrobe, and took down two frowsy dresses, 
which evidently had not been worn for some 
time. An hour was spent in holding these up 
to the light, and subjecting them to a minute 
inspection. The rest were as carefully re- 
placed as they had been withdrawn. 

'* The pink," she said to herself, surveying 
one whose faded tint bore a very remote resem- 
blance to that colour. ** Did I look well in the 
pink ? Let me think." 

The result of her meditations appeared to be 
favourable, for she selected it. The dress 
alluded to, as is always the case, made her 
infinitely older ; but she tried it on with much 
satisfaction, and approaching the glass, said 
to herself, <* It is very becoming, and that is 
why I chose it ; but if I thought another would 
be more so, I might readily — ^but I look very 
well. A little closer to the left eyebrow," she 
whispered, as she arranged with a brush the 
false ringlets which shaded on either side that 
feature of her counteAnce ; — ** and a little 
farther off the neck," she murmured, as she 
tied anew the pink ribbon that rested there. 
** I don't see now, that there is room for any 
more improvement;" and having made this 
self-complacent reflec^on, Miss Fitscammon 
walked backward a few steps from the glass, 
smiling at herself as she thought of her killing 
effect on the new gentleman boarder. As a 
last finishing stroke to her charms, our heroine 
now assumed a pair of green spectacles, their 
colour selected as emblematical, probably, of 
her imagined youth ; not worn by her in ordi- 
nary, lest usage might impair their effect upon 
her imagination ; but reserved, as she believed, 
for her greater impressiveness and intellec- 
tuality of appearance on particular occasions. 
As the combatant rejoices in the thought that 
he has yet some untried weapon among his 
resources, — as the general in battle is delighted 
to feel that he holdtf in the background his 
corps dt reserve^ — so did Miss Fitscammon per- 
petually revel in the consciousness of her spec- 
tacles, — ^kept snugly in her pocket, yet ready 
at any given moment of sufficient importance, 
to take their place upon her nose. She had 
deemed the present a crisis of that rare cha- 
racter, and as she descended to the parlour, 
she revolved in her mind various genteel forms 
and elegant turns of expression, with a view 
to the selection of the very best in which to 
make her first appearance. Pausing at the 
'door of the spacious room assigned for the 
accommodation of Mrs. Sayre's boarders, she 
dropped three profound courtesies, directed 
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MTBrallj to eaoh indiTidual, and then ad- 
ranced and seated herself upon a chair, rising 
a number of times ere she was established 
thereupon to her mind, and spreading out her 
dress as she did so, until it ooeupied a lateral 
spaoe upon her right and left of about a jhvd. 

<< Ton can't think how delighted I was," she 
began, ** when ' TiUj* mentioned in my room 
just now of your arriyal. It's a happy cir- 
cumstance, a truly happy circumstance, and I 
hope I know how to appreciate it. I trust, my 
dear young fHends, that we may mutually 
congratulate each other upon this auspicious 
occasion." 

Mr. Graham, struck dumb at the quaintness 
and oddity of her appearance, deigned no 
notice of this extraordinary intimacy ; but the 
amused Fanny felt it necessary to offer a few 
polite remarks. ** Harleytown seems a yery 
dull place," she observed. 

<* Yes, it is a very dull place," replied Miss 
Fitscammon; '*I myself may be said to expe- 
rience the fact more than any one else; indeed, 
I may be said to hare no companions; for 
those that might properly be called such, are 
of light and friyolous dispositions, and with 
older ones I can hava Httle congeniality of 
news. The misfortunes of a life, which is 
capable in other circumstances of rendering 
myself and those around me happy, cannot be 
told ; your coming is enchanting. I haye no 
doubt, when better acquainted we shall not 
complain of loneliness ; by the way, would you 
not like to yisit my school ? you can conceiye 
no more delightful sight." 

Smiles flew into the faces of the sisters at 
this last remark, the effect of which was only 
the more to stimulate tife reciter, and she 
went on. 

<*I hare for some time deyoted all the 
energies of my mind, with the greatest success, 
to the education of children: it is not my 
proper Tocation, still I haye stooped to it, and 
succeeded in it. My school is of a yery select 
description, and many on coming out of it, haye 
through my proyidential care grown up to be 
yery distinguished people. I merely mention 
this circumstance to show I am not an ordinary 
person." 

** The difficulties of teaching must be yery 
great," said Fanny, good-humouredly. 

"It is beyond anything of which you can 
form the faintest conception. What with de- 
yeloping dull intellects, and keeping down 
precocious ones, and adding to the power and 
perhaps to the number of the faculties, I some- 
times wonder how I bear it." 

Her expression — her pathos — ^her action — 
all indicated the martyrdom she endured. ' 

/'Then the remuneration scarcely repays 
you?" said Fanny, whose matter-of-fact obser- 



yations were a match for any aeatimcBte] 

extrayagance. 

" No, but I can obtain money in. otlier ways. 
I can embroider all manner of things, for stools 
and ohairs, and do other things, that there is 
no necessity for mentioning." 

** Indeed !" said Fanny. 

" 'Tie indeed true," said Miss Fitacaramon, 
with an earnestness most ludicrous, so much 
so, that the sisters laughed ineontanentlT ; bat 
their uncle's graye countenance checked Lucy 
after an instant, and she reooyered her grayi^ ; 
Fanny, not being able to succeed, rose and 
took her seat at an open piano, which stood at 
the opposite side of the room, for the purpose 
of hiding the conyulsions of risibility, that 
agitated her beyond her controL Conscious 
of the effect of music upon her temperament^ 
she cast about in her mind a moment for a 
solemn tune to diyert the tenor of her fedings, 
and struck up the accompaniment of the wdl- 
known *< Hymn to the Virgin." She had played 
the symphony, and composed herself so far as 
to giye forth in a yoice of much sweetness and 
power the first two lines, when she became 
aware that Miss Fitscammon was at her side, 
joining her in the words, though not certainly 
in the tune. By degrees she permitted her 
own yoice to die away, and mischieyously 
changing the air to a liyely waits, the intruder 
ignorantly followed, the tremulous tones of her 
yoice feebly cherupping forth the remaining 
words of the hymn, and the chorus^ "Aye 
Marie audi nos," in a curious monotone, that 
set aU music at defiance. Stimulated by the 
eyident improyement in the spirits of the 
ladies, she eyen fayoured them with a repeti- 
tion of it for the third time, in the same ahnll, 
quayering notes, an4 in a yoice quite yocife- 
rous, until a fit of coughing obliged her to 
desist. 

**Oht" she said, when the coughing had 
subsided, ** this song is charming ; the associa- 
tions are truly exquisite. Don't you dote upon 
Italian? such charming language, so pictu- 
resque, so remote from commonplace !" 

This was said with that indefinable charm 
which so frequently attaches to the giddiness 
of youth. 

**1 assure you. Miss Fitscammon," said 
Fanny, with infinite humour, '< that uncle has 
a yery great fondness for that song ; he was 
delighted, I am sure, with your taste and skill 
in its execution." Here Miss Fitscammon's 
demonstrations of delight became yery eyident, 
and she displayed her choicest allurements of 
look and motion, with no obyious effect, how- 
oyer, on the sedate and unmoyed Mr. Graham, 
who seeiped perfectly abstracted, eyincing not 
the slightest excitement, amidst the perpetual 
bulling that surrounded him. 
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The tea*beU was now heard, and offering her 
arm affectionately to Fannj and Lncj, Miss 
Fitscammon led the way to the dining-room. 
Tea commenced with a dead Bilenoe, which 
extended to the second cup, the reason whereof 
would have oyer lain in mystery, if our heroine 
had not chanced to ask, "what was the mat- 
ter?" None answered. <<What is the mat- 
ter ?" again repeated Miss Fitscammon, glanc- 
ing towards the portly form of the new boarder, 
whose lips were at the moment on the edge of 
an old-fashioned cup, ingeniously contrived to 
look large and hold yery little. 

" Am I doing anything ?" said Mr. Graham, 
who, not accustomed to the ways of the world, 
lived in constant fear, when amidst strangers, 
of breaking its obserrancee. It was with rea- 
son, therefore, that he asked if he was doing 
anything, — meaning anything wrong. 

" There is such a ttiU voice" replied Miss 
Fitscammon, in her own peculiar language — 
ever true to her own peculiar sentiment, which 
was — that lovers were not to be caught in still 
water. 

Mrs. Pufton, the lady of genteel family, who 
was particularly social, and who had seemed 
watching a chance " to put in," now spoke, 
bringing in a favouiite thought. "If my 
daughter was only here you should not want 
for natural Tivacity and life." 

"You commit a sad mistake," replied our 
heroine. 

" My daughter ?" continued Mrs. Pufton, as 
she put her body in a defensive attitude. 

"I am not speaking of your dattghter, 
madam; I am speaking of vivacity and life. 
All vivacity is an emanation of the spirit, and 
all life is nature." 

" There is an assumed vivacity," exclaimed 
the indignant mother ; "there is an unnatural 
life." 

The editor of the " Harleytown Democrat," 
who hated argument, now interposed the gen- 
tle observation, " that the country looked ex- 
ceedingly well, — that the crops in Sussex 
County especially looked exceeding fine." 

"I presume you come from the country?" 
said Mrs. Pufton to the younger of the ladies, 
adroitly using the "editor's" observation as 
an introduction. 

" Are you from Sussex County ?" interrupted 
the editor again, for the crops, whether of 
clover or com, demand an article. "I have 
five subscribers in that quarter, and two of 
them are mightily chagrined that I don't put 
the farmers of Kent County out of countenance. 
Suppose you employ this evening, sir, in writing 
for me a laudatory article." 

"Mel — I write I" said Mr. Qraham, em- 
boldened by surprise to speak; "you had 
better ask my nieces." 



" And they are both your nieoes?" said Mist 
Fitscammon, desirous to make siire that one 
was not his wife. 

"I also have two nieees," said Mrs. Pufton, 
laying down with singular dignity the spoon 
she had for five long minutes been tossing. 

"And their ages, my dear Mrs. Pufton?" 
inquired our heroine, who, in consideration of 
like oircumstanees, was ever ready, despite her 
dislike, to lend Mrs. P. a friendly hand. 

" One-and-twenty, and five^and-twenty." 

" One-and-twenty and five-and-twenty," re- 
peated Bliss Fitscammon, with the nonchalane^ 
of an auctioneer; " and both unmarried ?" 

" Yes," said Mrs. Pufton ; " though by their 
own choice, which is beginning to give way to 
repeated solicitations." 

" I, myself—" The interesting speaker was 
interrupted by the entrance of lights, which 
had been so long delayed as to become das- 
sling, and Miss Fitscammon was so con- 
structed that she could not close her eyes 
without closing her mouth. 

" The poor farmers of Sussex County !" ejacu- 
lated the " editor," glad of an opportunity to 
speak. "Not a year passes but their crops 
come short The execrable climate, the stony 
soil, their inferior mode of tillage, all combine 
to bring about this issue." 

The editor ha4 used his favourite words — 
the words which concluded his most weighty 
articles, and which, while in the view of his 
fHends denoted superior abilities, in the view 
of his enemies took from those articles all their 
force. 

" 'Tis very queer," muttered Mr. Graham to 
himself, as he slowly ascended to his room that 
evening; "very queer! How long have I been 
here? — About five hours. How long have I 
engaged rooms ? — For five weeks. If this volu- 
bility — this familiarity — increases, my blood 
will dry up. I can't stand it — I won*t stand 
itl" he said, slamming the door with elaborate 
vehemence. Nothing more is known, except 
when the editor inquired, at his return, whether 
Mr. Graham was comfortable. Mr. Graham 
replied he was not. And whether Mr. Graham 
had written the article on Sussex crops. Mr. 
Graham replied he had not. 

For about an hour ' after the sisters retired, 
Mrs. Pufton, the lady of genteel family, who 
occupied the room adjoining, was repeatedly 
disturbed in her slumbers by the voices of the 
young ladies, evidently in a state of extreme 
merriment, as indicated by frequent bursts of 
musical laughter. 

An hour earlier than usual did Miss Fits- 
cammon rise, the following day, to review her 
wardrobe, and see what best befitted the day to 
come. The love she had for outward appear- 
ances had prompted her to purchase a series of 
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dresses, which justified anj hesitation she felt in 
choosing fron^ them. Though unlike Queen Eli- 
sabeth she had not a gown for eyery day, she had 
a separate one for a reasonable number of days. 

She had, with an eye to first impressions, 
paid especial attention to her dress, her man- 
ner, and her words on her first appearance, 
and she now congratulated herself at its appa- 
rent success. Upon mature reflection she be- 
came convinced that the heart of Mr. Graham 
was in a state of extreme susceptibility, and 
on this account, to which was superadded her 
obyious and demonstrative charms, it would 
quickly yield. Extensive were the plans which 
she brought into play for the furtherance of 
her scheme to bring about the end she had in 
view. Rosy as the mom, in her own opinion, 
lively as a lark by the same opinion, did she 
salute her intended victim on entering the 
parlour. 

** We were just speaking of you, and wishing 
for you," said Fanny, with a quissical glance 
at her uncle. 

** Ah, indeed I" replied Miss Fitscammon, 
not at all displeased with the implied compli- 
ment; " I am sure I am very much obliged to 
you. It is very common in me to make these 
conquests; it is done innocently, quite inno- 
cently ;" and she continued to talk on very fast 
and very much, until a summons from the 
Harleytown clock compelled her to depart 
Equipping herself in a very pink bonnet and 
a very blue shawl, she departed in the full 
pride and glory of having made a good im- 
pression. 



OHAPTBR II. 

** Awsy fliiM the dream she had nonriAhed, 
Her cMtles like mockery fall I 
And now the fine airs that she flourished 
Seem varnish and crockery all." 

Wnxis. 

Two weeks passed away. Miss Fitscammon 
had reconnoitred the ground — ^if it was ground 
— chaos — if it was chaos — which her love was 
to conquer. Not an advance did she make 
without consideration. Poor Mr. Graham, 
never had it been his lot to confront so much 
perseverance blended with so much weakness, 
so much disinterested humanity with so much 
predisposition to self-interest. And yet, not 
one word did he speak beyond quiet inter- 
jections ; his weary eyes met tranquilly those 
large gray orbs, though now and then his eye- 
brows rose and fell, as if in approbation at 
some remark more than ordinarily engaging. 

The boarding-house of Mrs. Sayre was not 
conducted with the elegance usual to the 
present improved state of society. For in- 



stance, if a domestic was unexpectedly dis- 
missed for some fault, Mrs. Sayre would never 
think of replacing her, until rendered abso* 
lutely necessary by the opinions expressed at 
her table. The consequence was, that many 
littie, vexatious contre-temps occurred from 
time to time. One of these occasions, ever so 
fruitful of incident, happened during the stay 
of Mr. Graham. That genUeman, though 
unable to descry the beauties of Miss Fits- 
cammon, had ever his eyes wide open to the 
crying wants of humanity; had it not been for 
her assiduous attention, forcing upon him what- 
ever was in her range, he had well-nigh grum- 
bled openly. As it was, he preserved his dis- 
content for the ear of the neglectful landlady, 
contenting hisMelf with pointing out, for the 
humour of his younger niece, the strange con- 
trariety between this paucity of accommo- 
dation, and the superb pretensions of the 
boarders. 

The grace and lightness with which Miss 
Fitscammon had descended to one of those 
unsatisfactory served meals, was glaringly con- 
spicuous; even the favourite orange-coloured 
dress assumed a livelier hue f^om a prudent 
disposal of certain juvenile ornaments, which 
might have had their birth in the days of the 
patriarchs. 

Lucy Graham could not, as she placed her- 
self opposite to her, fail to observe her ludi- 
crous appearance, and whispered to the wilful 
and amused Fanny, as she took her place be- 
side her, ** You must now tax your mischievous 
ingenuity to find out some other reason for all 
this display, than a design on our dear old 
uncle ; for unless she means to carry him off 
bodily, she must by this time have given up all 
hopes. Do look, Fanny, for positively she has 
grown more ridiculous than ever." 

** The effect is most melancholy," said Fan- 
ny ; ** all this finery is intended to — " The un- 
finished sentence had scarcely passed her lips, 
when the boarders were all startled, and the 
very china on the table made to tremble by a 
heart-rending shriek — Miss Fitscammon had 
overheard the sisters. Yes, for the first time 
in her short-lived remembrance, her charms 
had been disputed, her acts analysed, her in- 
tentions anticipated; and all this when her 
charms were in fullest exercise, her acts more 
important than ever, the fulfilment of her in- 
tentions a matter of profound concern. She 
fell back motionless, and lay without sign of 
Ufe. 

The editor, moved by instinct, took out his 
pocket-book with a view to some obituary no- 
tice; while the mischief-loving Fanny, who 
knew the extent of iigury sustoined, applied 
herself to promote recovery, with that gentle- 
ness which characterises the softer sex in their 
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tending eftoh other. After exhibiting erery 
symptom of a swoon, in all its stages, she at 
length opened her eyes, and suddenly sat erect 
before them. 

Bat was it she ? Fanny sat and gazed, Mr. 
Graham gased and torned away, the editor 
scribbled fast in his memorandum-book, Lucy 
mnrmured something of ** Marie Antoinette 
the night before her execution," Mrs. Pufton, 
closing her eyes, seemed lost in the memory of 
her ancestors. 

Poor Miss Fitscammon, how changed from 
what she would hare seemed! how near to 
what she was! Her wig, unmissed by her 
scarcely recovered sense of sensation, had, 
close as it fitted, dropped off, disclosing the 
gray hairs, of which the reader was warned. 

The first change that came oyer her face 
was that of pitiful confusion. On ftdl recovery 
of the power of motion, she flew round the 
table, her sense so bewildered that the wig 
could not for a long while be found, and when 
found, it could not for a long time be replaced. 
Sad, indeed it was, to see the hopes of beauty, 
youth, and grace thus overthrown. This un- 
looked-for event was sufficient to startle even 
Mr. Graham from his usual avoidance of her. 
Advancing a step or two towards her, and in 
a tone very like "whip-poor-will," he said, 
" What a pity ! Poor thing, what a pity !" 

At this unhoped-for crisis, Miss Fitscammon 
thought fit to exhibit again a swoon in all its 
stages, except the last. As she again became 
restored, she remarked in a feeble voice ** that 
she felt better;" and with an Idiotic look, 
and sob of despair, mechanically resumed her 
place. 

Although order, to all appearance, was soon 
restored, the dinner-table incident was not des- 
tined to terminate so serenely. It was Mr. 
Qraham's custom to leave the dining-room im- 
mediately after the ladies, to enjoy the society 
of a book in the library. To this apartment, 
which immediately adjoined his own, he had 
retired, but not for many minutes, when a 
rustling behind the screen which stood between 
him and the door, was heard, and a nervous 
single knock soon followed. This was several 
times repeated, and each tiime more quickly. 

"Who are you?" inquired the provoked 
bachelor. No answer ; but the continued rap- 
ping showed the impatience of his visiter was 
on the increase. " Come in," at last he feebly 
articulated. 

At once the individual complied, and came 
forward, giving to his view Miss Fitscammon 
herself. If some ghost from the land of sha- 
dows had suddenly presented itself, Mr. Gra- 
ham could not have been more surprised^ 
There she stood before him as one expecting 
requital for some benefit of which his oon- 



scienoe was aware. He passed his hand over 
his brow, and looked vacantly around. He 
was not deficient in moral courage, yet it must 
be confessed, at this sight he could not bethink 
himself what to do. To expostulate with a 
woman who had already outstepped the ut- 
most social limits, would be vain ; to expel her 
forcibly, would be to commit an outrage; to 
entreat her, was to encourage a suspicion of a 
compromise of heart on his part. 

"I am glad at last," said Miss Fitscammon, 
in a simpering tone, " I am glad to have such 
an opportunity of saying a few words to you." 
Here Mr. Graham moved spasmodically in his 
chair, but his tormentor went on. 

" I thought you admired me when I first ap- 
peared, but then I didn't take any particular 
notice. Now, sir, there are some things a vast 
deal clearer to woman than to man. It is a 
most awkward thing to say, still I am led to 
believe from your conduct at dinner, that you 
are in love with me, and it is proper that you 
should know it. I have had many suitors," 
she added, with a smile of wonderful compla- 
cency, " a dozen at least." 

At this crisis, Mr. Graham began to feel 
alarmed, the more so, as Miss Fitscammon, 
with perfect self-possession, turned the key 
within, the less to prevent egress than ingress, 
though both designs were effectually secured. 
Mr. Graham fixed his eye upon the door in 
the meekest way, and finally sat down on a 
chair, with a look of resignation, quite touch- 
ing to behold. His companion took advantage 
of this placid mood, and went on to say, with 
an expression, which, if not insinuating, was 
certainly meant to be so. " Tour nieces are, 
I understand, soon to be married, and you will 
then be reduced to your own company. What 
is to become of you ? It will, I know, be a 
great blow to break up old associations, but 
still I will submit ; indeed, I would feel proud 
to confer lasting bliss on a deserving object." 

There was something so earnest and guile- 
less in the way in which all this was said, and 
such a complete disregard of all conventional 
restraints, that Mr. Graham continued, for 
some minutes, to gaze upon her, with eyes 
almost starting out of his head. She knew 
very well that he had no power of resistance, 
except what lay in his voice, and to this defence 
he stood true, for after a considerable interval 
he rose from his chair, and with a look of per- 
fect horror and detestation, contrived to gasp 
out — 

" Woman, stop ! This is the wildest mistake 
that ever human being laboured under ; I hold 
you in the bitterest contempt. I have not one 
thought, wish, or hope connected with you ; and 
I hope this will induce you to desist from such 
an unfeminine persecution." 
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With this pftrtieulArlj plain and nnYamished 
declaration, made with all the yehemenoe of ex- 
cited feelings, he adyanoed slowly towards her. 
Really alarmed by his unnatural manner, Miss 
Fitscammon stepped aside. Darting on her a 
lode of desperate ayersion, although trembling 
in eyery limb, Mr. Graham made precipitately 
for the door ; the bolt flew back, and he disap- 
peared. Descending to the parlour, he there 
rang three yiolent and spasmodic peals upon 
the belL '*Tell my nieces," said he to the 
seryant who appeared, " that I must see them 
instantly/' As his message was being ful- 
filled, he muttered, *Hhis is one consequence 
of my readiness to sympathise with eyery one 
in distress ; if I had sat mute and motionless at 
dinner, as I might haye done, this would not 
haye happened. Well, it is a just punishment 
for forgetting, eyen for a moment, my habi- 
tual prudence." 

When Fanny and Lucy, all curiosity and as- 
tonishment, entered the room, they found their 
uncle busily engaged in packing up his clothes. 
There was some deep scheme in his head, as 
the puckered brow and firmly set month would 
haye testified, eyen if unaccompanied by a 
questioning glance to eyery object about him. 

''Why, uncle, what is the matter? where 
are you going?'' they both exclaimed in a 
breath. 

" Oh, away anywhere— but here— I shall go 
mad, if I remain." 

'* Explain yourself, I entreat you!" Lucy 
said, a glimmering of the truth flashing on her 
mind. 

"That hateful — ^but no, I won't degrade my- 
self," and in his anxiety to giye the least ridi- 
culous account of the afi^air that it was capa- 
ble of bearing, he stopped short. After a few 
moments, he faithfully related all that passed 
in the forced interyiew between himself and 
Miss Fitscammon, and concluded with a second 
announcement, that he would leaye the hateful 
place, neyer to set foot in it again. 

"I haye giyen her no encouragement," he 
added, **none whateyer, not the least in the 
world. It is a yery hard case — ^harder than 
anything I was oyer exposed to before. If I 
am to be persecuted in this way, I would ra- 
ther be dead !" 

Mr. Graham deliyered this last speech in a 
yery energetic yoice and manner, accompanied 
by a sudden gesture, indicatiye of an intention 
to commit some self-injury, and then sank down 
in his seat quite breathless and exhausted with 
the mental excitement of the last hour. 

It may easily be guessed what intensity of 
delight all this afforded Fanny Graham, whose 
only feeling upon the subject, was one of mer- 
riment; she laughed till she was quite faint, 



shaking her head all the time, till her long 
ringlets were out of curi. 

** You cannot be serious, dear uncle,'* said 
Lucy, *' in what you haye just said ; it is onlj 
a mere whim occasioned by your being out of 
humour and irritated ; it cannot be your seri- 
ous intention." 

*^Iam terious !" And here he solemnised tlis 
determination with a smart blow of his hand 
upon the table ; '* and I adyise you not to inter- 
fere in the proceeding that I choose to take ; I 
am sure you know me better than to do so. 
Now, if you please, I will make my arrange- 
ments for departure." 

Finding their uncle inflexible, they settlfMi 
that, in order to ayoid explanation, as ihej 
had engaged rooms for fiye weeks, th^ them- 
selyes would remain, and no one be made 
aware of his intention except Mrs. Sayre. 

And now with that steadiness of purpose, to 
which extreme circumstances so often giye 
birth, Mr. Graham started at dawn of day 
firom the restless couch, which no sleep had 
yisited the preyious night, in a priyate eonyey- 

ance to the city of D , twenty miles distant 

firom Harleytown. On and on he rode, and m 
delighted was he with the speed of the horses, 
as to ask of the driyers their separate namea 
Neyer were milestones so eagerly watched for, 
or so gladly lost sight of. 

In blissfiil unconsciousness that her yietin 
was hastening at the utmost speed away firom 
Harleytown, and that eyery passing moment 
increased the distance between them. Miss 
Fitscammon entered the breakfast-room next 
morning. She was somewhat at a loss to ac- 
count for the absence of Mr. Graham. She 
thought once of asking his nieces, but tkat 
would not exactly do. As the boarders sncces- 
siyely made their appearance, they inquired for 
Mr. Graham ; the first inquiries passed without 
answer or apparent notice, but as breakfast 
proceeded, and they repeated their inquiries 
more seriously, Fanny, unable longer to con- 
tain herself, burst into an uncontrollable fit of 
laughter. This appeared to awake torturing 
pangs in the bosom of Miss Fitscammon, for 
she turned extremely pale, and seemed greatly 
agitated. The boarders stared from one to the 
other ; but as no one seemed disposed to an- 
swer their looks of inquiry, they turned them 
on each other. Presently Fanny rose from 
the table, Mrs. Pufton following her into the 
parlour, where the sportiye girl proceeded 
without fiirther preface, to inform her that 
their uncle had actually fled the house, in 
order to escape the persecution of Miss Fits* 
cammon's loye. She of course thought the 
joke too good to be true; but on becoming 
satisfied of her error, her enjoyment of it was 
scarcely inferior to that of her own. Fanny 
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was detailing the soene with great pathos, 
when Miss Fitseammon entered onperoeiyed. 
She listened with more shame and mortifica- 
tion than she might be supposed capable of, to 
the narration of her follies. Bnt this feeling 
speedily changed as Fanny proceeded, and she 
gathered from her remarks that her uncle had 
left the house. This piece of information 
crashed her sinking spirits, and she fell into a 
paroxysm of spiteftd tears, declaring that she 
was a wretched, neglected, unhappy outcast, 
and the innocent yiotim of a base conspiracy. 
Then with a sudden relapse into the sternness 
of dignified wrath, she declared that if she 
was the unfortunate cause of his leaying, she 
had the satisfaction of knowing that she was 
not to blame ; that for her part she held true 
happiness to consist in a single life, which she 
would not exchange for any worldly considera- 
tion; that with Mr. Graham she had done; 
that there was a proTidence in eyerything ; 
that she had been tried, but upon the whole 
she didn't regret it In this pious spirit she 
ceased sobbing, and sat with a calmness un- 
usual to one suffering under a great wrong ; 
yet only for a time, for she wound up by utter- 
ing a protest against being supposed to enter- 
tain tiie smallest regard for Mr. Qraham, 
asserting that she was never more glad in aU 
her life that she had strength of mind to resist 
matrimonial offers, no matter how adyanta- 
geous; and she made this last remark with 
her arms folded, and with a yery dignified de- 
meanour, and in this attitude, swept from the 
parlour. In a state of the last exhaustion, 
she reached her own room, and turning the key, 
paced up and down in solitary wretchedness. 

Such were the consequences, fortuitous and 
disastrous, brought about by a few words and 
one act of sympathy on the part of a bachelor. 



eccentric only in that he was given to silence 
and meditation, to one of an opposite sex, 
whose heart was made for herself, and whose 
mind developing itself in many juvenile ideas, 
was set mainly on one, — the discovery, to all 
eligible objects, of her extreme worthiness to 
be bound in those holy bonds which would 
have relieved her from the necessity and thank- 
less drudgery of teaching. 

In respect to Mr. Graham, she continued, 
with a lamentable perversion of reason, to con- 
sider that she imbued him during his stay in 
Harleytown with tender feelings, which, had 
his natural diffidence not prevented him from 
depressing, would have had a happier issue. 

It is needless to add that her dress soon re- 
lapsed into its former style ; and it was re- 
marked that she never appeared in the orange- 
coloured dress again, owing perhaps to the 
painftil reminiscences it excited. The house- 
hold soon resumed their several places in the 
domestic system as far as she was concerned, 
as if no disturbance had ever occurred to in- 
terrupt the general harmony. 

The water subsides as perfectly over the track 
of a vast ship as over one of inferior dimen- 
sions ; the greatest disappointments are forgot- 
ten in their effects as well as the trifles of the 
moment, the only difference being the time they 
require, — and Miss Fitseammon soon began to 
enjoy a settled feeling of tranquillity, to which 
she had long been a stranger. She still pur- 
sues her lonely way, spotless in reputation, 
immaculate in her dress, a model of morality, 
a pattern of propriety, quizzed by the curious 
and officious, but still perfectly self-possessed, 
and revelling in the consciousness of immortal 
youth. This last weakness she has not cast off, 
nor is it likely that she ever will in any other 
place than in the grave. 
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Wi do not flee tlie beun la In oar eyet— 

The mote in others we et onee deteet; 
f Thofl. both my banishment and heart-bom alghi 

I owe to this moet blind and black efTeot. 
Ah I hoary beam which bears my soul to earth 

That was belbre transported to bine heaven, 
Blakea darksome sorrow that was gleesome mirth, 

Even with the beam east ont, condemned and riven. 
How much of sorrow may one fklse step make 

That to the world at large seems Uttle wrong; 
But do not thou most strong aggrleranoe take, 

No^ coldly turn from this my prayer-writ song. 
Though I must snflhr, still I must, I know, 

I«t thy dear, gentle breast some pity show. 



n. 

It must be lUth in man woman must eheriab. 

Or else her love she withers in the bud ; 
But let not lore like mine ignobly perish, 

Let it be truly, txMj understood : 
He on the border of a Maelstrom swims. 

Like reckless youth, thinking tiiat he may flee 
Where others sink— or some firm bark there sklmi 

Awhile, may perish by temerity. 
If each esoape, their danger was no less ; 

So I'd not let even fancy have thee mate 
With one might bring thee such extreme distress, 

Better 'twere now to hare thy soom and hate ; 
Bot these, not loving, Pre the whirlpool left, 

for the dear grape is only in thy gift 
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EiCTBBnro London from the south, jost at 
OTOning, it wonld not be remarkable if one 
who flaw it for the first time should fancj it 
just reposing from an eztenslTe conflagration, 
which was still smouldering and likely to be so 
for months. The olond of smoke seems more 
than can be aooonnted for by chimneys. St 
Paul's is barely distinguishable, in outline even, 
although the sun's parting rays still redden 
the dim pinnacles of Westminster. The lamps 
seem all to haye ground glass shades oyer 
them, and the steeples to haye undergone 
some great mowing process, while the dull 
heayy roar of the great city, proceeding from 
this mysterious mass of cloud flecked here and 
there with dim lights, has an effect of unusual 
solemnity, solemn though it be in the brightest 
sunshine. Whateyer be the reason, the roar 
of London, though it is in truth the yoice of 
commerce and of wealth, neyer seems to be- 
speak those or kindred causes ; we neyer think 
of the pride and the splendour borne on those 
million wheels ; but of the narrow streets and 
crowded dens, the cries of misery and the 
secret agonies of those who die, unknown and 
unaided, among all this world-embracing pros- 
perity. It is an awful yoice, that yoice of Lon- 
don ; — the great Day of Aocount will tell what 
it is that it << crieth continually.'' 

Rattling oyer granite blocks, through the 
swarming streets, no one can say to his neigh- 
bour what he thinks of all this haste and 
anxiety, but he reads the meaning of the daz- 
zling windows, in which the wares of all the 
earth are displayed under the glare of gas, — 
turned studiously inward by huge reflectors, 
lest a ray should be thrown away, — and in the 
anxious countenances of the passers-by. ** To 
buy and sell and get gain," is the written 
thought on eyery face there, and on the tempt- 
ing array of eyery shop and stall. Where is 
the rubicund, portly Englishman of our ideal ? 
Not amidst this struggling crowd, certainly. 
You must seek him among the successful 
bankers and traders, who are snugly dining at 
their suburban yiUas just now. There, you 
will find men that walk carefully, not seeing 
the ground yery well ; men whose cheeks are 
f^ll of little gorged yeins, through which shine 
old Port, not to say Cognac and Stout. But 
here, in this commercial blaze, are narrow 



faces, cheeks out of which future good cheer 
may perhaps take the wrinkles, but which at 
present haye whole yolumes of sordid anxiety 
written upon them. You will see here» ill- 
dressed men and women who stand fixedly gax- 
ing at the fine and good things behind those huge 
plate-glasses, making a Barmecide feast, which, 
howeyer unsatisfying, they seem rdaciant to 
leaye, thinking, perhaps, that a feast of one 
sense is better than none at all. If your car- 
riage draw up to the sidewalk, two or three of 
these people are ready to open the door, or to 
shut it, or to say or do anything you can posm- 
bly desire, witii the hope of receiving one 
penny in return. If you cannot find one, your 
seryitor says, ** Thank you!" all the same, and 
lights up somewhere in his poor heart a hope 
that you will remember the debt another time 
— at least so says his look of sad resignation, 
a look which not unfrequently extracts a bit of 
silyer from the purse deficient in copper. — 

This " Thank you !" or rather "Thenk you !" 
of the humbler classes of Ehglish, becomes 
yery amusing from its frequency. *' Any 
orders, sir?" "No." "Oh! thenk you!" 
" Please, sir, will you haye a cab ?" " No." 
" Thenk you !" " Please shall I do your rooia 
now, ma'am?" "Not at present." '* Thenk 
you !" and so on, equally under refusal and 
acceptance. Our countrymen are quite prone 
enough to fall into habits of unmeaning ex- 
pression, but the English are far beyond ns. 
They laugh at us, and justly enough, for pre- 
facing perhaps four sentences out of fiye with 
"Well!" but their interlarding of eyery sen- 
tence, on eyery possible occasion, with *< you 
know," is eyen worse, at least in point of 
quantity of transgression. In general, how- 
eyer, their manner of expressing theraselyes 
is better than ours; they use more carefollj 
chosen words, and better turned sentences; 
they do not ayoid homely expressions with so 
much fastidiousness, and they conyey their 
thoughts more poetically and piquantly by the 
aid of these, sanctioned as they are by the 
standard writers of the language. An Eng- 
lishman does not speak of his "yest," but his 
waistcoat. He calls his crayat a neck-cloth, 
and his pantaloons trousers ; and his wife calls 
her gown a gown, and not after our affected 
fashion, a "dress," which means anything and 
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notliiiig. Ton do not find on hotel books the 
ftuiograph "John BoU and Zodfy," ft staptd 
effort at refinement, which '<o'erleap8 itself, 
and falls o' t' other side,'* but <' Mr. and Mrs. 
Bull," with or without the John, as the case 
may be. He goes into the ''entry** of his 
hoQse, and not into the *' hall,** nnless indeed 
his entry be a handsome place of reception 
and dwelling, as is the case generally in his 
best oountry-hooses. In short, and not to 
multiply instances unnecessarily, there is a 
certain directness in the English mode of ex- 
pression which is more dignified, or at least 
more respectable than our mincing tricks, 
some of which we have learned from the 
French, who always aim at the magnificent, 
and will haye a word of classic sound, if 
possible, OTen though it stand for Bomethlng 
irredeemably common. 

— But though this stir of commerce, and its 
deep, anxious Toice, and the greedy eyes that 
belong to it, fill the whole foreground of the 
stranger's thought on entering London, it would 
be Tery unjust to conclude that this is all, eyen 
of the ordinary Englishman. He is giving 
himself up to gnawing cares with an ultimate 
purpose. Unlike the American, he is not 
satisfied with making money and giving it to 
his wife to spend in spoiling her family and 
wasting her time, because she can afi'ord it. 
He will not go on increasing his expenses just 
as fast, or perhaps a little faster, than his 
means, or live extrayagantly as a good busi- 
ness speculation. His ideal, strange as it may 
seem to those who think of London only as 
the mart of all the earth, has always a touch 
of rurality about it. He can live quietly 
among brick and mortar, go regularly to his 
parish church, — black with age and smoke, and 
wedged in among houses and shops, — ^year after 
year, seeming likely to petrify under the stony 
influences around him ; but there is all the 
time, somewhere in the bottom of his heart, a 
dream of green trees, or shrubbery at least, 
in the shade of which he hopes and intends to 
pass the eyening of his days. Fortune may 
not encourage him to think of a real country 
retreat ; he may see London to be his fate, but 
he means none the less to have a living-green 
prospect from his parlour window, let the up- 
holsterer and cabinet-maker have done their 
best within or not Even now, if he have nothing 
else, he will have some geraniums and fuchsias 
in his smoky window and among his wares. 
If he wishes to let a furnished house, he will 
rather seek to make it attractive by a square 
yard of grass and two evergreens, than by a 
red sofa and a blue rocking-chair. He will 
put in each of the drawing-room windows a 
stand of plants, and on the stand, among the 
plants, some sea-shells — something natural. 



The back yard may be IrremecUftbly flagged, 
because its diminutive sise would make a mere 
puddle of the bare ground on a rainy day, but 
on these flagstones you will observe some pretty 
vases, set forth with verbenas of all colours, 
and in every comer will be planted a root of 
ivy, to cover up the briekiness as much as 
possible. This passion for nature shows itself 
affeotingly in the most unexpected comers, 
and redeems the worldliness of London not a 
little, in the eyes of a resident who has time 
enough to observe it There is certainly a 
striking difference between us and our British 
neighbours in this respect England is em- 
phatically the land of flowers, even to those 
who are familiar with France and Italy. There 
18 enthusiasm for botany in England. The 
first people in the land will sit patiently and 
listen to the most awkward and hesitating of 
lecturers, provided he describe to them some 
new plant or curious variety. We were our- 
selves present at a botanic soiree in the 
Regent's Park, where an elegant audience 
were assembled in a tent, to hear the account 
of a new water-lily of South America,^-ealled 
by its discoverer the Victoria Regia, — and the 
matter was delivered in a way to drive every- 
body off, from nervousness and annoyance; yet 
all sat patiently attentive while the speaker, 
who knew well enough the facts that he wanted 
to tell, but yet was entirely incapable of putting 
them into presentable shape, floundered on, 
and on, and on, through the whole description 
and history of the plant, to the great edifica- 
tion of his hearers, every one of whom, doubt- 
less, knew something about botany, and could 
therefore dispense with elocution. The fruit- 
erer's window is always adorned with pots of 
flowers— roses and heliotrope alternating with 
nectarines and grapes. Even the grocer will 
have artificial bouquets, if no other, and the 
butcher ties sprigs of green to his joints and 
cutlets. It is impossible to convey to tho9e 
who have not witnessed it the effect of this 
habit of decorating everything with flowers. 
It helps, even in old, smoky London, to give 
an air of refinement and delicacy to what 
might be otherwise coarse and repulsive 
enough; and it is a sort of confession of 
gentleness, which is some relief amid the 
general sulkiness and forbidding tone of Eng- 
lish manners. Ton feel that, after all, Mr. 
Bull is a good fellow at heart, although his 
having lived so many years at war with the 
French has made him feel pugnacious, and 
put him upon a habit of self-defence. But he 
has a tender streak somewhere, which he is 
ashamed of, and will show nowhere, if he can 
help it, except in his love of flowers and 
children. 
As to children, it is really amusing to see 
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how mQoh English children are like American 
children, at least on the ontside. They do 
not begin to show the national characteristies 
until after they get out of mamma's hands and 
Into papa's, unless it be in a greater order- 
liness — a certain formality of behayiour, in 
which they might well be imitated by incipient 
Yankees. The physiognomical features of the 
British baby are quite undistinguishable in 
point of nationality. There are the round, 
pudding cheeks, the puckered or stretched 
little rosy mouth, the lazy, yet wondering 
eyes, spying curiously into everything, and 
the general air of domination and counting 
upon eyerybody's attention, that distinguish 
the infant soyereigns of our country. The 
baby in this state, a human flower in the bud, 
is the darling of Mr. Bull. He has unwearied 
patience with it — ^he orders his whole house- 
hold with reference to it — ^he will carry it for 
miles in his own arms — and nerer thinks of 
going even on a pic-nic without it, though 
entirely certain that it will take up the whole 
time and attention of himself and his wife, 
and probably spoil the occasion for everybody 
else. Only yesterday at Richmond, on the 
hill where all the world goes to enjoy the 
prospect, we saw an English father, (the mother 
had probably hidden herself, or jumped off the 
bank in despair,) tossing and tossing a child 
of perhaps a year and a half old, whose screams 
were incessant for as long a time as we could 
persuade ourselves to remain within hearing. 
The papa's strength of arms was remarkable, 
perhaps the result of long and painful prac- 
tice, poor soul ; and he evinced the most angelic 
patience that ever a father showed under such 
a trial. A Frenchman would certainly have 
tossed the litUe screech-owl into the fune 
bushes, to take its cry out, but our pattern- 
man only walked about, tossing his treasure 
with unruffled looks, now and then trying some 
device of amusement, or whispering in its ear, 
hoping perhaps that it might be amenable to 
the same discipline which is found so effectual 
with unruly horses ; but it only screamed the 
louder, upon which he returned to the tossing 



process, and we left him at it, with plentv of 
people looking on, so that there would be sure 
to be help at hand, in case the little monster 
broke a blood-vessel. 

Nationality begins to appear when the child 
reaches the age of five years or so, when, with 
the aid of the peculiar style of dress, one eonld 
hardly ever mistake a British child for an 
American one, even without hearing the pecu- 
liar drawl, which begins by that time to be 
very noticeable. In our country, none but 
little circus-riders and tumblers wear such 
costumes as may be seen every day on boys 
in Regent Street, whom we may suppose to be 
children of people of some pretension. A boj*s 
being old enough to learn Latin is considered 
no objection to letting him wear laoe and open 
work on his drawers, which do not come as 
low as the knee, while the dress, trimmed also, 
is a fdll skirt or tunic, still shorter. The 
whole leg is either quite bare, or covered with 
a white stocking — most commonly the former. 
There is abundance of frills about the neck, 
and always a silk cravat, and this strange 
costume is surmounted by a man*s hat, which 
has the oddest effect imaginable when con- 
trasted witii so much feminine finery, and the 
bare red legs of an infant The dress of littie 
girls is not so remarkable in point of taste, 
but it is generally overdone, as to finery, 
according to our notions of the proprieties. 
In truth, the English love of ornament shovs 
itself less agreeably in dress than elsewhere. 
Simplicity is not considered one of the graces 
of costume, except for a statue. The unique 
robing of Rachel made little impression here, 
and the play the English liked best to see her 
in was Adrienne Lecouvreur, in which she 
appears in some four or five of the most gor- 
geous and elaborate dresses, which in fact 
reduce her comparatively to the level of other 
actresses, in point of appearance, while in her 
own classic style she has probably never been 
equalled since Rome taught the world hov the 
human form might best display its grace and 
symmetry by the aid of dress. 



SONNET. 



BT MRS. S. J. EAMB8. 



Fouoax \b nov thj wsy I Oh I who, of all 
That kn«w thee in the year but late gone bj, 
Gould read of &te upon thj being's Bkjl 

Or dream, that ench mjiterious doom should &11 
Upon thy fikir young bead, lo suddenly ? 

NoWf thy soul's path is dim, fbr Heaven has spread 
O'er It a solemn eloadl— and shadows deep 



from the Btemal*s band around thoe jnrwp— 
Begirt by fearful shapes, and phantoms dn*ad ! 
Mysterious change I— sudden and unforeii««>n 

Hath Reason from its radiant temple fled ; — 
Oh I might one ray of sunshine Interrene,— 

And yet perhaps 'tis well thou dost not know 

The depth, or the duration of thy woe. 



THE FIRST IMPRESSION. 



BT THOXA0 DUNK SKOLIBH, X.D. 



(See BngniTing.) 



The art of printing from raised surfaces, 
which had existed in China from a date ante- 
rior to the Christian era, was first introduced 
into Europe, during the close of the fourteenth 
century. The immediate occasion of its em- 
ployment arose from the invention of cards, a 
game contrived to amuse the imbecile Charles 
VI. For some time the printing from blocks 
was confined to the manufacture of playing- 
cards ; but during the year 1423, wood-cuts of 
human figures, having the text cut in relief, with 
the latter printed on the next page to the 
former, made their appearance in Flanders. 
In spite of the advance thus made, the process 
of printing was still both tedious and expen- 
sive, and the art stood still. 

But in 1408, John Guttenberg was bom in 
Mentz. In 1424, he came to Strasburg, where, 
if our memory of history serves us rightly, he 
pursued the occupation of a goldsmith. How 
his mind became directed to the subject we 
are not informed, but in 1436, the advantage 
of separating letters, the elements of sentences, 
iu jrder to combine them with more readiness, 
became evident to him, and he projected the 
use of moveable type — the simple means by 
which literature was to be made accessible to 
all classes, and thought generally diffused. In 
1438, he imparted his invention to three citi- 
zens of Strasburg, grave, worthy burghers, 
who meddled with some fear in a matter whose 
wonderful results could not present themselves 
to their contracted minds. Afterward, he in- 
terested a man named Fust, or Faust, in the 
affair, and the two entered into partnership. 
But Faust appears to have been possessed of 
less brains than money, since, on not receiving 
a sufficient return for his investment, the latter 
commenced a suit against the unfortunate in- 
ventor, for damages incurred by the useless 
speculation. This lawsuit, though it proved 
to be the pecuniary ruin of Guttenberg, pre- 
served his reputation to all time, since the 
records of the litigation remain, and furnish 
evidence that he was the real inventor of letter- 
press printing, and not Faust, as the ill-in- 
formed frequently assert. Before this quarrel 
arose between the parties, some work was exe- 
cuted, and the practicability of Guttenberg's 
plan fully demonstrated. Between the years 



1450 and 1455 they succeeded in printing a 
Latin version of the Bible, complete, f^om 
moveable cut-metal types. A copy of this 
work, executed on vellum, of which it took six 
hundred and thirty-seven leaves, still exists 
in the Royal Library at Berlin. Besides this 
there are some other specimens of Guttenberg's 
printing still in existence, mostly in coloured 
inks, and all displaying good typographical 
taste. Among these is to be noticed a page 
of the first Psalm of David, the initial letter 
of which is ornamented with foliage, flowers, 
and animated figures, in blue and red ink — the 
whole executed with great accuracy, and if we 
consider the then infancy of the art, with con- 
siderable beauty. 

From the time of the lawsuit Guttenberg 
passed into obscurity. We find that in 1465 
he received a pension from the Elector Adol- 
phus, as an acknowledgment of his merit, but 
did not long enjoy it. In the month of Feb- 
ruary, in either 1467 or 1468 — the exact year 
not being certain — ^he died. Faust took up 
the business, and succeeded somewhat better. 
Of his work there are several specimens ex- 
tant. 

The artist, in the picture before us, has 
chosen for his subject the time when Gutten- 
berg, having taken the proof of the first form 
of his Bible, is showing the proof-sheet to his 
daughter. The positions of the figures are 
natural, the grouping effective, the accessories 
sufficient and judiciously placed, and the com- 
position altogether well managed. The ex- 
pression in the face of Guttenberg, — which, 
by-the-by, is not meant for a likeness, — is that 
of pride in his work, and expectancy for the 
moment when his daughter will upturn her 
face to his, with a smile of gratification. The 
face and figure of the workman leaning against 
the press, are most admirable. 

In looking at the engraving, the press at 
the left of the background, with its clumsy 
timbers and slowly moving screw, attracts our 
attention. It might possibly be made to work 
half a token, or one hundred and twenty-five 
copies in an hour. The query involuntarily 
crosses our minds whether John Guttenberg, 
in the wildest dream of an inventor, ever 
thought of such a machine as Hoe's " last fast 
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press," capable of throwing off ten thousand 
impressions per hour, or that the time woold 
come when a two volume book would be set 
up, printed, covered, and placed in the hands 
of readers, in six hours after the first "copy" 
went into the compositors' hands — ^a feat not 
unfrequently performed at Brussels during the 
present day. Such a possibility scarcely en- 
tered his imagination; but he had his day- 



dreams, doubtless. Wronged, neglected, and 
impoverished, he looked for ultimate fame, 
and received the Elector's pension, after years 
of want and obscurity, as the first instalment 
of the debt due him by mankind. That debt 
mankind now pays in a reputation, which 
will exist until the destruction of the world's 
records, — iinee the reputation and the records 
are identified and almost identical. 



MOUNT VERNON. 



BY BBA8T0S W. BLL8W0BTH. 



(See EDgnving.) 



Within these ihadef b«f Rosioar nought to do^ 

That clamoun on the highways of the world, 
For ever babbling of the wondrons new, 

Where'er a oonrler eomes, a sail Is ftarled. 
Here la no wheel of Art nor Trafflo whirled. 

No Titan hands baild upward to the skies; 
'Tis but a quiet scene, in hues Impearled 

Of Nature's everywhere appealing dyes ; 
A hallowed haunt indeed, but not for careless eyes. 

Repose rules here, the genius of the place ; 

And the old hall, the garden, and the tomb^ 
And the gray servant's venerable ftoe, 

And the hoar willow's sorrow-drooping plume, 
Speak less of years In act, and life in bloom, 

Than of the man whose ashes tenant here; 
Whose counterpart can scarce again relume, 

Till a new empire, like to ours, appear. 
Needing a hand like his to set it in its sphere. 

These woods, these waters, these Virginian skies 

Were texts for feeling, when his latter day 
Stole on him, and his deeds of high emprise 

Were like a book of record laid away. 
Within this hall, his fellows, scarred and gray. 

Long tried and loved in war's tempestuous ways, 
Sat, ere the lamp had marked the day's decay, 

Their feces flickering in the ingle blase. 
Flashing as if with startled thoughts of other di^s. 

Thus a dear golden summer's day goes down, 

As quiet as a heart that gently grieres ; 
Thus silent comes the season searM brown, 

When Autumn counts her summerrlpened sheaTes 
With whispers in the eddies of the leaves; 

So clasps, a weathervd ship, the port of rest; 
So the deep bay an ocean wave reoeires ; 

So the far-win nowlng eagle greets her nest; 
And the crusader so, the altar of the blest. 

Oh, mortal man! thou child of self-desire t 

Soul of the clod I if tbou hast ever striven, 
In the wide world, to nurse the noble Are 

That proves thee still the handiwork of Heaven, 
Look on our Steward, from whose hands were given, 

Freely, his keys, still bright for honest ends; 
No fetter locked, of all those keys had riven. 

No guerdon sought, fbr all his years amends- 
Only his wiih, his home, his garden, and his friends. 



Xarth has had othor oonqnerors, whoM namif 

Bestride colossal many a storied land ; 
Hen of such royal fortune as proclaims 

A noble gift of action and command ; 
Which of the llrat of these shall riM and stand 

To equal or surpass our Washington f 
Which launched a fktrer empire fkxMn Us 

Napoleon, Csssar, Alexander, won 
Most feme on warlike fields— he most when 



Mark the brisk Ooralcaa, whose fortunes start 

From a low root, but not obscurely grew ; 
Wedded to Fame, and one imperial heart, 

Barth saw, astonished, how his eagles flew 
Where Egypt's siroc and the Alp wind blew. 

Grim to the tipe, with blood and glory dyed. 
They swooped up empires, and o'erhovered new : 

Nor paused, nor faltered in their towering pride^ 
While that one queenly heart still lingered at his sid«. 



Then, the first Csssar, summon up to air, 

From the dun rearward of the night behind; 
Bald, and with laurel loeks instead of hair. 

The Roman of the all-achieving mind : 
In war, law, letters, equally refined ; 

Too proud to king it o'er his conquered peers. 
Then, on the Macedonian look, and find 

A soul thai lacked no will to rale the spheres; 
Queller of kings in his unbearded youth; whose yi 



Were glorious with debaudieiy and fight— 

A spangled progxess, rather than a reign, 
That into realms of oriental night 

Shot, like a comet, with its fiery train. 
<* We shall not see" (God grant I) « his like again."— 

Were such, as much, or mora than Washington? 
Yea— if their hearts unreekoned->in remain — 

Compare him how you will, when all is done. 
Where was his Paris shamed, or Rome, or Babylon f 

Oh I with another aim, his years review. 

Seek for those leaves that chapter where he did 
The noblest thing his heart or hand could do. 

Lift of his ample soul the treasure-lid. 
Search where, from dreumstanoe, or causes hid, 

He mo^t o^erpeered where few have thought to cUmb ; 
Rose as a spirit to a spell forbid, 

And blossomed out into an act sublime ; 
IBngrossed a deed that took peculiar lease of tims. 
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And WM it when he beard the hi(^ aodftim, 

The hexo-eall that aye the heart subllmea— 
Prayed, and reeolTed— not knowing but his name 

Might pass, with all hii strnmles turned to erlmei, 
Like a nbelllona blot to after tlmee f 

Sren as the swain, that peaceful fleld« would wln» 
When now the sphere the sun in August eUmbib 

Mindftd of elonds, yet hopefiil to begin, 
Bans his laborious ann, and puts the sickle in. 

In that lone winter, cold and dark overhead, 

When his grim soldiers, crouching at their flre^ 
Esteemed God*s snow a blanket kindly spread, 

And a poor movsel all their heartf s desire- 
Then— there— at TaUey Forge, shall we require 

The noblest of his conquests erer known? 
Conquest of doubt, by &lth and high desire, 

In a Oethaemane endured alone, 
Thzoagh a sustaining prajor to Hearen's eternal thnme. 

At Monmouth? — ^when to Faction, waTerlngly, 
Touched to the quick, such swelling words he spoke^ 

With a m^estie ftuy in his eye; 
Then turned, and saw how ftst the oraokling smoks^ 

And sabre charge, and cannon's sleety stroke. 
Their fearfhl work of disarray had done : 

Hushed to the fhmt, and dared his heart of oak, 



And ehecrsd, abOTe the thunder of the gnn^— 
** Stand, stand I mjmanl— onoe more, right on 1— the day 
is won I** 

Or was it when ha took the pen that drew 

Young Andre from the heights where Honour smiled ? 
Long pondered, sighed, resolred, and mourned anew 

Those graoeftal years to such a doom beguiled— 
Signed like a cbisi, and sorrowed like a ehild;— 

Or was it when, the olire Just restored. 
Sad, In a eamp unpaid, unreooncQed, 

He stood, and pleaded, begged, besought, implored 
The starring war>wom soldier's lingers from his sword ? 



Something beyond, and more than these eaprass, 

To touch our noblest fibre doth attain; 
And when ye muse on yond vast game of chess,* 

Those towers and spbes that seek the erening 
Like Ihwtwork stealing o*er a window-pane^ 

And murmur, half in wonder, half in Iter, 
** We know not what we shall be P— Oh, again. 

Think on these shades— be silent— and rerere— 
Of our great lather's hearty the proudest quell 
here. 



* Between the white and the red men. 



THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. 



BT 8TBLLA. 



(See Bngraring.) 



Tbb conscious desert bloomed beneath their feet, 

The mountain torrent hushed its tumult wild, 
And oroflsed. In limpid rippllngs dear and sweet, 

Tlie sacred pathway of the exiled Child. 
Through all the fbrests spread the saintty calm; 

From ere to mom they passed securely on; 
The dews new sweets distilled, the boughs dropped balm, 

And dark defiles with mystic radiance shone. 

And thus the seomed, nijeeted One of men. 

With Nature fbund a safSs and kind retreat, 
A peaoeftil home in erery shaded glen, 

Nor Ibes disturbed, nor jealous tempests beat, 
While Judah's hills sent up the piercing cry 

Of guiltless infknts at the bosom slain, 
And mothers wept such tears as will not dry^ 

Though years may pass of human hope and pain. 



And thus, ah I thus, must banished truth for erer 

To Nature turn fin* refhge and defbnoe. 
Whose fklthftel breast ref^ises vamey never 

To mar^, saint or suffering innoeeace? — 
Among her eaves God's smitten fiocks abide ; 

Her rugged dilb can pity and defend ; 
Her marshy flsna the hunted wanderer hide, 

And yield what human ]iomea refttse to lead. 

by the wastes the Yirgin-Mbther trod 1 

by the wUds which gave the Saviour rest! 
by the garden of the Son of God I 

And by the turf his blessed temples prest, 
Still let the milk of human kindness fiow 

To man, thy brother, in his sharp distress. 
So thou mayst look the Joys of heaven to know, 

The ark of safiitf> PMfi^ and blessedness. 
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AMERICA'S WELCOME TO JENNY LIND. 



BT ADRIAN BIAUFAIB, B8Q. 



Tbiu'8 a beauty in thy name, Jenny Ltnd, 
In thy heart, so free of blame, Jenny Lind, 

And thy spirit and thy song 

Shall together cherish long 
The pure sweetness of thy lame^ Jenny Llnd, Jenny Lind. 

We have tributes ibr the brave, Jenny Und, 
For their deeds on earth and wave, Jenny Und, 
For the hero and the maid, 
• For the myrtle and the blade^ 
For the gloiry and the grave, Jenny Und, Jenny Und. 



And the Bird that sings of these, Jenny Und, 
Though she comes across the seas^ Jenny Und, 
Is still welcome to the souls 
Where the tide of feeling rolls, 
And her song must ever please, Jenny Und, Jenny Und. 

Thus, we give thee welcome here, Jenny Lind, 
To our young and virgin sphere^ Jenny Und, 

For the genius in th7 taag, 

And thy spirit fkee of wrongs 
Shall tot ever make thee dear, Jenny Und, Jenny Und. 



THE BEAUTY OF THE USEFUL AND THE USE OF 

THE BEAUTIFUL. 



BT GBOmOB 8. BUBLBIOH. 



Bbautt and Utility haye had their qnarrels, 
their listed champions, and their alternating 
victories, almost from eldest time. Like all 
family quarrelS) they hare been indecoroiis 
and bitter. Poesy has looked on plain Matter- 
of-fact as a dowdy at best, with a dull head, 
and a shrewish tongue ; and plain Matter-of- 
fact, with the resentment of offended yanity, 
has considered Poesy as very pretty to look at, 
perhaps, but no better than she should be, — 
wooed by all sorts of idle, sentimental fellows, 
concluding by declaring her <* a silly, white- 
fingered good-for-nought." 

Utility made ploughs, tilled the soil, built 
railroads, harnessed steam and lightning, and 
conquered rude nature Tory generally. Poesy 
sat on a green bank and looked at the stars by 
night, and the flowers by day, and made pipes 
which would mock the brooks and the birds. 
To their blithe tunes, unconsciously, the plough- 
boy whistled, and forgot his weariness ; and the 
artisan drove the implements of his trade to their 
measure, and knew not who had strengthened 
him. She had an enthusiast faith in occult 
beauties and mysterious harmonies, which only 
she could see or hear. Her knights were in- 
censed at the egregious dulness of Utility, who 
led on her champions to hew down the forests, 
and dam up the rivers, till free, blithe Nature 
had been trimmed into such a stiff, prudish, 
civilized air, — with her fine locks shorn, and 
her dancing motion squared by diagram, — ^that 
Poesy could have laughed outright, but for the 
keen sense of vexation and chagrin. All this 
while she has adopted the creations of toil 
very easily into her family, and enriched, with 
strong metaphors and delicate tropes, her 
living vocabulary ; and yet forgetting not their 
feud, though the tasks of her rival came 
rhyming with her own Alps and Stars. 

More than one strong champion of Poesy 
has had the temerity to level his lance at the 
very steam-dragon himself, as he came snorting 
out of the hills, and shaking his long white 
mane over the valleys. But the spade, the 
pickaxe, and hammer of Work go on, with their 
metallic clang ; and grinding, groaning, shriek- 
ing, and rumbling genii, fire-dragons, and iron 
devils come trampling out to their noisy sum- 
mons, or stand, battling with fleshless arms, 



against our physical necessities; — cleaviiig 
them down to see them rise again, like the 
goblin Broomstick, two lives for one I Mean- 
while, the priests and apostles of Poesy, though 
wasting time in the unwise contest, have been 
doing their service nobly at her altar. They 
have wrung high strains from the harp of 
Beauty, with some notes which have thrilled 
down to the very chords of Prophecy. Thej 
have snatched the chisel and brush from the 
hand of Work, and made the marble an em- 
bodied Thought, the canvass a mute Poem. 

But Labour, the dull drudge of Use, has he 
not made reprisals upon Beauty ? Has he not 
stolen the fire of Poesy to knead into his plastic 
forms? — a new Prometheus, dreadless of the 
rivets and the vulture T Ay, all the while this 
family jar has sped between My Lady Poesy 
and Dame Work, each has been labouring for 
the other. Utility wrought in beauty, and 
Beauty served a use of which she knew not 

Take, for a moment, some suggestions on 
the beauty in Use; the poetry of common 
things. The lowing herds, the crowing cock, 
the grange, the house-dog, Colin at his plough, 
and the milkmaid tripping home, have been 
poetical objects — in the distance — even when 
Poesy wore satin and kid, and reclined in her 
parlour amid the aromas of sweet flowers and 
scented curtains. She could laud the pretty 
milkmaid whom she never saw, and tell us that 
her fragrant breath was sweet as the breath 
of oxen ; when she would have been positively 
lightened at the sight of the ''odious crea- 
tures," had she met them. But Poesy the 
most fastidious, with her most affected passion 
for georgics and pastorals, was true to the 
promptings of Nature, when she put back her 
damask curtains enough to get a glimpse of 
fields and woods. The love of the rural was 
none the less true for her aloofness from it 

But now that the lowest circle of life has had 
its poet, and the human heart in its every 
want and endeavour is bursting into speech, — 
plaintive, indignant, or triumphant, — shall not 
Poesy assert her claim to as broad a field in 
the world of Use as before 7 Ay, broader ; for 
all the wider relations which thought has de- 
veloped or discovered, between the low and 
high. All that unites itself with the struggles 
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of a haman heart in making to its need a 
circle of work, and a home of rest, grows ideal 
and fine. 

Yon say it is a dull, prosy thing to dig and 
plant and grow potatoes. Dull only to a dul- 
lard, we say. Not to speak of the frank and 
healthy relations in which it places you to 
Nature, of the sweet breath of her fresh earth, 
the cool delight of planting the naked foot in 
the new-made furrow, and feeling the life- 
breath of her wood-lungs playing on your 
cheek ; the bare idea of human work yictorious 
oyer clods and wilderness, is poetry. And is it 
nothing to be partners in the beautiful mystery 
of vegetation ; to hear the old farmers reckon- 
ing on the coquettish whimsies of the moon in 
making or magnifying small potatoes? — though 
Lardner has exploded all that, and what poetry 
can be got of it must rank with the music of 
dying swans, yery pretty, but, unfortunately, 
not true. Tet haye you, by spade and hoe, to 
become co-workers with a power at once mys- 
terious and beautiful ; clasping one hand with 
a great, inyisible agent, who refuses not to 
work for you, and whose other hand grasps the 
paternal palm of Deity. 

The Arabian Tales are imaginatiye enough, 
and their subjects poetical enough, you will 
agree. But your plough and hoe are potent 
as Aladdin's Lamp, to call to your seryice a 
Genius, stronger than oyer wrought in the 
fables of enchantment. Heat and Cold, Moist 
and Dry, and all the busy sprites of Vegetation, 
will answer with obedient toil your right en- 
deayour. You work magic in the earth, are 
master of the key which opens the wonder- 
realm of natural Faerie. Clods crystallize into 
blooms and fruits, in the path of your doing. 
£yen your poor, despised potato-yine has much 
in it to think of, and thinking is poesy, when 
it gets deep enough to see the life of things, 
their harmony and meaning. Science has found 
somewhat in that green stem worthy of hard 
names; — she giyes *'hard names" to her fa- 
yourites, — there are her " capillary tubes," 
her " spiral tissues," and one knows not what, 
of terms to designate the contriyances by which 
rude earth gets up into leaf and bloom, and 
down into fruit. Beyond all that science can 
bend to the yoke of its nomenclature, there is 
a strange residual force, there, as eyerywhere, 
which compels our admiration to g^ye place to 
deepest wonder, and points us still to the eyer- 
recurring, insoluble miracle of Life. 

Admiration and wonder are large elements 
in the poetic. Whatever can bring with it 
great and beautiful suggestions, and under 
common aspects can make us conscious of a 
deeper than its apparent worth, in thai mVtr, 
and as far as it does this, is poetical. It 
ceases, there and thus far, to be low or vulgar. 



Energy, victorions over obstacles, bean with it 
enough of the ideal and admirable, to put 
many odious accompaniments into the shade. 
Hence the glorifying even of crimes and hor- 
rors, — of War and Rapine. The Devil himself 
comes out of the seething ftimace of a great 
poet's brain, with a crown of splendour which 
seems but "the excess of glory obscured." 
See the fiend of Milton, or of him who wrote 
Festtts, that thunderbolt which has shivered 
the cloud it leaped from. 

But to return to things more unequivocally 
useful. The steam-engine, working its irre* 
sistible way through rocks and mountains, not- 
withstanding the plaintive poet-philosophy of 
Wordsworth to the contrary, is an object poeti- 
cal as the native rocks and primeval forests 
themselves. One can hardly speak prosily of 
them, even in deprecating their innovation, 
and disturbance of his quiet retreats. Iron 
energy, compressed will of fire and water, 
making bright steel alive, and power which 
seems invincible, led captive by a little touch 
of a cunning hand — a smutty, work-day hand 
withal — are to me images full of right food for 
the imagination ; can suggest great, musical 
thoughts; and yield the same high sense of 
victory, which an Mneid, or a marble Hercules 
might yield. 

The Magnetic Telegraph, the wonder of the 
vulgar, and the delight of the learned, though a 
result of the veriest practical, utilitarian di- 
rection of modem mind, is full of poetical 
imagery and meaning ; is a symbol, and parent 
of many great ideas. Along those passive 
wires, unseen, and magical as mind itself, 
courses a stream of naked Thought, as silent 
and swift, for many thousands of miles, as in 
its mother-brain ; it runs, and writes itself, as 
if it were conscious ; putting into childish com- 
monplace the extravagances of Eastern ro- 
mance. 

Did he not speak more wisely than he knew, 
who first called those speaking wires the 
" Strings of a Harp ?" He perceived, no doubt, 
that they give Eolian murmurs when the wind 
ripples over them; that they stretch, chord- 
like, and convey the thoughts of those who 
touch their master-keys. But did he think, 
too, in what larger sense they are the strings 
of a harp, the great Harp of our highest pro- 
gress? All prophets have foretold diviner 
harmony, all poets have sung the promise of 
its day, and now all arts and mechanisms come, 
with linked hands, to herald that new mom. 
Our steam-chariots of commerce and commu- 
nication, are war-engines, in a bloodless strife, 
to batter down the bastiles of old tyranny. 
Our iron roads are a stout warp and woof, flung 
off from the giant loom of Industry, who weaves 
the garments of the r^uvenating world. 
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WhfttoTer uniteft the Boattered fftmily of man, 
tends first to make neighbonrs, then friends, 
then brothers, of its dissevered members. Inte- 
rests will seek to harmonise whereyer they meet, 
and snch as cannot unite, seek mntnal destruc- 
tion, and deserve it. Nothing can surpass the 
power of the Magnetic Telegraph to conquer 
time and space, distance and absence, and, 
while it is thus, nothing can surpass its final 
results in confederating humanity. The same 
demand of the soul whioh made it, will use it 
for a servant of all other wants, so that we can 
meet, all the world over, as soon as we are 
ready to meet. 

Whether one believes, or not, that its result 
will go to unteach national hate, ignorance, 
and sectional prejudice, its unforced suggestion 
of such a consummation makes it poetical, and 
more than we commonly express by that word, 
a prophecy of the annihilation of moral and 
mental distanoe, as of physical. It becomes 
then a harp, whose strings vibrate to eternity. 

In all the operations of life, there are har- 
monies of motive elements, or predictions of 
beautiful results, or further yet, indications of 
their own relations to higher spheres, and their 
capacity for more graceftil action, which might 
reUeve them from some sense of drudgery, 
might strip them of their duller weariness, and 
even gild their everydayness with a seducing 
beauty. We observe how the sentiment of Love 
robs the lowliest offices of their distasteftilness 
and pain ; how heroism and the love of glory 
walk thorniest paths, do vilest services, and 
never murmur while their aim stands yet be- 
yond, and beckons them. These elements, 
love and heroism, are given us to sanctify and 
ennoble the lowly and the difficult, that the 
pride of a great purpose may dignify what a 
selfish pride would have disdained. 

Add to these. Wisdom to fathom deep causes 
and remote results, and Imagination to set in 
just perspective the too gross details of things, 
and to put forward the nobler images which 
love, wisdom, and heroism arouse, while she 
throws over all her own rose-light like a mantle, 
— and common life, with its dryest utilities, 
will be beautiful; the old feud between the 
ideal and the useful cease, and those alienated 
sisters will touch lips in amity. 

Reverse the subject, and take now a glance 
at the Use of Beauty. The very naming of the 
subject might draw a smile from the extremes 
of the spiritual spectrum ; the high souls who 
are thrilled too deeply by sublime impressions, 
to think at what price they are quoted in the 
market, and those mint-coined disciples of the 
exchange, who know no value but of stocks, 
and who themselves will yet be the problem of 
some wiser utility. 

Somewhere we have met with a Gospel 



according to Bentham, whose grsTe author 
carried his question of use and worth to the 
daring absurdity of discussing the ntQity of a 
God. We are struck vrith a degree of the ab- 
surdity, and not a trifle of the irreTerence of 
this ultimatum of Mammonism, in the doubt 
which sugc^ts the question of the Use of Beauty. 
No high heart ever cherished it, neither of poet, 
nor artist, nor lover, nor any who had more 
than a critic's diagram for a soul, and a notion 
of beauty deduced from the harmonies of book- 
keeping by double entry. To answer the ques- 
tion to him who needs no answer, were easy ; 
intelligibly to answer it to him who needs one, 
is at best of problematical success. 

What is the worth of anything ? — of bread, 
money, or railroad stock T All worths of eora- 
meroe are convertible into money; but what 
then? — ^if that cannot be resolved to a more 
ultimate value, the miser must be the happiest of 
men, the very prince of beatifi ed mortals. Then 
the golden streets of the New Jerusalem hive 
a beauty which can be understood on 'ohange. 
But the ten thousand purposes to which all 
men, misers excepted, are ready to apply their 
money, prove another meaning to be affixed to 
it, than is read in its inscription; — as if it 
said, "I stand for so much bread," or 
** clothing," or ''glory," or other desirsfrle 
thing to body or soul. Bread, clothing, sad 
fame are not ultimate, either ; one seeks tk»n 
as means ; and, traced to the last analysis, we 
see them all measures and methods of happi- 
ness, blessedness, peace, or pleasure. 

The worth of a thing is commensurate with 
the delight and growth of inner life whieh it 
can bestow, with the elevating thoughts it ex- 
cites, the nobility of character it developea. 

Beauty, then, but for the immeasurablen^s 
of its value, might be set down in round num- 
bers at the desk of the financier, having in a 
boundless degree the same elements of value 
which bread and houses have in a limited 
measure. Music, painting, poetry, love, — 
which is beauty expressed in a refined sensa- 
tion, — are all candidates for a price in the 
salesman's schedule. Ask their lovers and 
devotees, what measure of delight is in them; 
whether comparable with the pleasures of a 
coach and livery, a fUU table and sideboard, 
or too divinely aloft above all sensual jojs to 
bear the comparison. 

When we see how the sense of beauty is a 
perpetual rebuke to low aims, and a reinvigo- 
rating impulse to the high ; and that the poetic 
element is an eternal thirst for perfeotness— 
as verily it is — we shall discern how neariy 
akin is this love of beauty to a moral senti- 
ment. Its use becomes visible enough to one 
who knows the superiority of delicacy, n^e- 
ment, and nobleness, over coarseness, vul* 
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garity, and the groTelling passions of the sen- 
sual. 

This loye has dwelt with all base passions, 
in some impure degree, but neyer without 
giving a redeeming feature to its possessor. 
The lily, white and pure, springing up ftrom 
the foul bed of a tepid pool, is not the less a 
thing of beauty for its yUe associates. It never 
defiles the waters, but rather adorns them, and 
lends a grace to what were else too poor to 
please us. It lends, too, a temptation to chil- 
dren to foul their white feet and washed linen 
in plucking them ; for which let not our severe 
censors blame the lilies, or imitate the boys. 
Men can gather the rich sweets untainted, 
whether they glide over the dank pool of lilies, 
or the troubled waters of a Byron's soul. 

A beautiful landscape is a mute preacher, 
asking but an open heart and willing mind, to 
be the prompter of pure thoughts and serene 
delights. The majesty of Ocean will ennoble 
the soul that loves it, and speak in a thousand 
voices to his chastened fancy, all fit to widen 
his heart, and feed his mind with joy and 
greatness. If one has stood under the stars, 
at deep night, in the hush of all human sounds, 
and felt their quiet grandeur lift him over his 



doubts and fears, almost over his hopes, to a 
vast consciousness of universal harmony ; — till, 
careless of the philosophies and opinions which 
he holds by day, he feeh, rather than thinks, 
that this world is good, and bound to inevitable 
blessedness, — he will understand, better than 
words can utter, of what we it is that the stars 
are beautiful. He must be painfully hopeless, 
to whom those fire-tongued, Pentecostal Evan- 
gelists can teach doubt and despair. 

Yet there is a kind of vastness in the im- 
pression of all very beautiful things which is 
painful, but deliciously so ; and fine poetry, a 
great thought, or an exceedingly beautiful face, 
will sometimes draw tears from eyes which 
never moisten at a selfish grief. Thitherward 
are hearts wide open, that pride or strength 
have closed at every door besides. 

Beauty and Use are the two hands of God, 
and ever, when the one has made a creature 
for our good, the other adorns it for our de- 
light ; when the one has shaped a splendour to 
fill heart and eye, the other slips in a fibre of 
utility to satisfy our humbler wants ; thus 
giving all things two wings to poise them in 
the universe, two hands to embrace our double 
nature in their clasp. 
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OIITBBSI FALLS. 

Ov thy wild banks, oh, loyel j 0«neaee, 
I stand entranced! gaslng with calm delight 
Upon thy leaping waters, foaming white 

Like wings of angels in their purity. 

From the abyss enris upwards the thin spray, 
As inoense from some massiye temple shrine, 
Bathing in tenfold beauty shrub and vine, 

And lingering there as though they wooed its stay. 

Below, the stream glides onward tranquilly. 
Mirroring upon its &ir and placid sheen 
The crested cliffs, with all their wealth of green. 

Until it meets Ontario's inland sea : 

There— there it falls most peaoefiilly to rest. 

Like some worn child upon its mother's breast. 

RIAQARA, ABOVI THI OATAKAOT. 

Kiver of banks, and woods, and waters green. 
With all of beauty to attract the eye, 
Why leaps my heart, as past thy shores we fly ? 
Art thou not quiet as an in&nt's dream ? 
Pnre as its thought»->-unrulBed as its brow, 
When dreled by its mother's arms in sleep. 
While o^er it she doth still her vigils keep f 
Then wherefore leaps my hiart so wildly now f 
Hark to that roar I— deep as the thunder's tone, 
And in the distance, see the sun*s last ray 
Falling on clouds of nerer^eastng spray. 
In its wild beatings. Is my heart alone P 
Thou giUest on to meet thst battling flood. 
Fearless as warrior to the field of blood. 



iriAOABA, BSLOW TBI OATARAOT. 

Within a temple's towering walls I stand 1 

A temple rastl the heaven is its dome I 
No corniced crag was hewn by human hand, 

Nor by it wrought this tracery of foam. 
The inlaid floor of emerald and pearl 

Heaves at the hidden organ's thunderous peal; 
While round and up, the clouds of incense curl. 

Shrouding the chancel where the billows kneel. 
Ah, bow your headsl It is a fitting place 

For solemn thought — for deep and earnest prayer ; 
For here the flnger of our God I trace, — 

Beneath, abore, around me, everywhere ; • 
He hollowed out this grand and mighty nave ; 
And robed His altar with the ocean wave. 

• 

ST. LAWBIROB BZVSB. 

Down, down we glide these " thousand isles" between, 

(Lovely as fUry-Iand to dreaming child,) 
Sweeping past shores, now firinged with verdure green, 

Now clasped by rocks, and tangled forests wild. 
Anon, like arrow fh)m an aim that's true, 

We dart adown the rapid's fearful whirl,— 
The rough ^^Cascades,"— the less exciting "Sue," 

Where 'round the rocks the foaming waters curl. 
And so the day glides on. At eve we near 

The wUd « La Chine,"— peril on every side I 
Our hearts stand still! our cheeks grow pale with fear I 

One plunge! the brare boat safely through doth ride! 
The pilot, strong of nerve, still grasps the wheel, 
WhUe not a rook has scraped the iron keel. 
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EDITORIAL. 



DOUBLING OAPB HORN. 

OiTB Magaslne wu Iftuaehed In tioabled waton. Head 
vlndj and nnder^amnte wer« both ftffalnst lu. We had 
to eneoanter not only an IntenM riralry, but a very «x- 
penaf Te opposition from MtabliBhmanta of long standing. 
All questions and anxieties growing out of such a state 
of things an now considered as definitely settled. The 
good ship SAKTAX5 hts dooblod the cape of storms, and is 
BalUng gaily forward on the tranquil bosom of the Paclflc» 
all her eanrass set, and making towards the golden El- 
dorado of the West Hearen send her happy breeses in 
the sh^w of twenty thousand new subscribers, wherewith 
to cross the equinoetial line of all M agaslne oraftr-THB 
NiwTsjiBl 



GOOD THtNOS IN STORE. 
Rbai>iu who wish to form some idea of the good things 
in store for the next year, are requested to read Sartain*s 
programme for 1861, in the sdTertlslng sheet Such a bill 
of fare has probably nerer before been presented for the 
trifling sum of three dollars. 



MB. BOKBR'8 NEW PLAT. 
Wi had Intended to glre here some remarks upon 
this sul^eet but find ourselves very happily antici- 
pated by our respected contributor, Mr. Tuckerman, in 
his article on Dramatic Literature, pp. 829-^1. It Is only 
n ec e s sa ry to add, that in that article Mr. Tuckerman 
draws all his inferences, as to the essentially dramatic 
character of Mr. Boker^s genius, from his ** Calaynoe," and 
his ** Anne Boleyn," the only plays of his then before the 
publio. The article was written several months since. 
Mr. Boker has, in the mean time, produced a new play, 
which, though unsustained by anything but the ordinary 
stock company of the Walnut Street Theatre, had a steady 
run of ten nights, with well-filled houses; and then was 
only withdrawn temporarily on account of other engage- 
ments. Such 8U00M8, under such circumstances, is a 
most agreeable and early fulfilment of the auguries of his 
friendly and appreciating critic We notice a similar 
augury in the last number of the Southern Quarterly 
ReTiew, in an article of uncommon ability on "Anne 
Boleyn." It is perhaps no breach of confidence to say that 
3Ir. Boker already has a fourth play fkr adranced towards 
wmpletlon. It Is to be caUed ** AU the World a Mask." 



JENNT UND. 

Tri great event of the month, so fltr as Philadelphia is 
concerned, — perhaps the remark needs not even this limi- 
tation—has been the arrival, and the unrivalled perform- 
ances of Jiinrr Lnn>. We are not given to ecstasy. But 
on the present occasion, we must confess to having a touch 
of the prevailing frenty. Indeed, our first impulse was 
to order of the printer an entire new font of dashes and 
exclamation points, in despair of finding words suflldently 
expressive of our admiration I 

To speak seriously. That a delicate^ fragile young wo- 
man, apparently not over fire-and-twenty, should be able, 
by the mere power of her voice, to produce a popular agi- 
tation, such as that which ha4 been witnessed along the 
whole Atlantic border during the last month, is certainly 



a phenomenon of no ordinary oeonrreiiee or aigBifleuM«. 
It surpasses all that has been written, abnoai all that has 
been Ikbled, of the power of art What a reply ia It to 
those who would have us believe in the dageoerafey of 
modem art, or in the modem appieeiatioa of art! What 
a rebuke to those shallow thinkers, who teaflb that arteto- 
eratic and kingly governments alone fomiah adequate 
stimulus to the efforts of genius t Where, but ta the Ame- 
rican Democracy, could even Jenny Lind have aehirved a 
triumph like that of Castle Garden, on the lliat night of 
her appearance f 

Of her performances In Philadelphia, k> much ksa been 
•aid by the dally and weekly press, that little nsnd be 
added. She has given thus fiir three eonoerts In fUs dty. 
At each of these, every seat was occupied at priees aeerev- 
inff six to seven dollars. The press for tteketa, and the 
average price, at the second conoert, were greater tkam at 
the first *ad at the third were greater stilL The proaecds 
of her three eonoerts here could not have beea leaa tbaa 
thirty thousand dollars. 

What renders the results of her singing the more i^ 
markable. Is that it Is not of that simple, path«tie kiei 
which is generally supposed to be best adapted to p«f»a- 
lar effect On the contrary, her chief performaneas arc in 
the highest degree elaborate and seientlfio; they have the 
exactness, and they are executed with the oool pndsloc 
of mathematical demonstrations; her TOloe eoaiaa, mot 
from the chest which alone produces deep emo4ioa, either 
in speaking or singing, but from the top <tf the threat 
with the exception perhaps of the laugh in the ecbe song. 
Henoe the peculiar birdlike quality of her singing. The 
effect of her performance is to fill the hearer with admi- 
ration indeed and delight almost beyond the power of 
expression, but not to stir up his profonnder aeosfldIitie«. 
She was very plaintive and very foultlees in the saovd 
oratorios, and in the tragic parts, but it was not tm iiw 
began the blithe Herdsman's Song, or the merxy, ■» 
chievous Invitation to Dance, or some of those other glad- 
some and Joy-inspiring themes, that her triunph com- 
menced. Then it was that her lightest whisper seemed 
to sway, as by magic, all that vast assembly, not only 
those within the house, but the listening thoosaiads in 
the streets, whose deathlike silence was by fitf the most 
striking attestation to her power. But even in these 
playful scenes, in the very riot and wantonness of joy, a« 
it seemed, she never deviated a hair's breadth from her 
appointed path. There was still the same unerring ezao- 
titude in the performance, as In the subUmaat rtraias of 
the <«(kata Diva," or the *<Stabnt Makar." 



KAM POU. 

Tn curious Chinese song or ballad, under this title, 
which we have given on page 368, Is oertainly very 
unique. The artist iu his illustrations, no less than the 
poet in his versification, has caught the very spirit of 
the monosyllabic Celestials— as any one may know who 
has ever seen a tea«addy, or taken his tea and toast frota 
real eMna. Mr. Stoddard has favoured us with the fol- 
lowing note explanatory of the poem. 

« This littio ballad is a great favourite in the rural dis- 
tricts of China. The sulyect forms the plot of one of 
the immortal novels of Skto,*—* The heart-rvader of the 
beautiful Celestial Empire.' The suttject is in itself esern- 
tlally dramatic^ with Its shifting of aeenes and appearaaee 
of new persons on the stage. The first four stansae are 
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nii( at tl» Utttn of Mul, lookliic oat onr tha bula 
Qild: tb* fllth ftt tb« ffudin ffatB, when iba btokoi 
Kun Pou (rom Ui >(»k; ilw i*U> Pan Tri, at Uu htidI 
(Unu, to let bar bntha In whan h* oomH ; ttat eighth 
uilnJnthu«4Blgh«d*ttb(i>l*i Pod Td 
fbr fasr TiU (porpoHjj fbr^ttan): tha tanth li inng. and 
th« klMlng takH placa, bi 



ai(« 



tun In tbli lltUi biaiad, wUcli 1> wiDdacTEillr mamd b; 
tht laiHt UtcnJ tranilatlon It li ponlbla to give It. Ohl- 
DHe poetrr ■eenu to be entlnlj daaUtate ofrbTniB; a 
TBTj canfbl ear mlgbE parhapi dst«ct eomethlug like It 
la ona oi tvo tMllodir but from mr igooiaon of IGi da- 

parti of Iha Bmpln^— I moit eonbu I (h oone. Kam 
Pan nplle« to tba Hit E^nal la a Uttla aoni:, irUuh I may 
traoilate hereaftar/'.— Zcfnv^ tif a UtUr fnwk a /riendt 
ma%i Tt^rt a ruideni in Canton, 
A»iHD»'« HoMi auam.— W» had thi plawnra 

time the paper bai made Ita appearance and tlu eighth 
BOnibir Ib aav lying upon oar tabls. It fOUy enjt^i 

SOHRSiKe Nav^ITunuu Orr, No. 47 Cheatnat Btrwt, 
hu InreDtad a ityla of papar box, which he calla a 
J^HipAlef Out, Ibr the prvaerratloD of magailnai, or 
other pamphlati, that Ii at anoa «uia«Uiigly almple. ohtap, 
iuat» and oaefuL It 1« a pntty bat plain pastaboatd 
eaia 0/ the iIm of Sartaln'i Hapuine, about tn Inchea 
tblek, and entiraly open at ona end. Caaea tboa flllad 
with pamphlate ou^ be put apoa the ihelrea of a library, 

tacH of bognd TolniuH, it ■ rery trifling upeiua. 



Poat They are tUeatly adtotlng Important ohangaa opon 
tha aodal Iktnlo of which few an fully awm. Blood'i 
Daepateh in thli dty It Jnetly oelabratsd for tha regularity 
•ad prBdelon of Ita operatloae. 

A BKAimnn. Pnm or Himo. — Baptimni mnnar, com- 
poaar and pnbUihar oT maile, Wl Callowhlll BtreM^ Phl- 
ladelpbU, ba> aent ni a beaatirul piece of hU own 00m- 
poaitlna, antlUad •■ Tlllaga Polka anadrlllaa,' conpoaed 
and arraogod fbr the ^ano-fbrta. Priea flS aaata. 
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opinion. They are, ladaaj, of rery anaqnal merit; acne 
Tarj good, and hdk good— fbt lining ap a Toltune. Bnt 
tbe"Song«orL»boar" an among the floertlhlngi Whit- 
tier haa arsr pahllahod. Tbey are all lu number, "The 
Bhlp-baildem," "The Shoemaker.," "rhelftOTora,'"'The 
Bihemien,""TheHn>ker>,"''Tba Lnmbermen." bcb 
ofthMelsagom. TherolsalJoaPrefetoryDedlcallon— 
not^inlleeqaal lo (he • Proem" whioh prelkenl the larger 
(oneclion of hie poemi pnbllehed twoyearaelnBe,— bata 
btaullful posm, worthy of tba antlior, and worthy of Ita 
-.___ ,._-_ jj^ Proani to the 



" 1 lore tha old melodloiLB lay* 
WhiDh eotUy oalt tha agia thitagh, 
Tha joop of Bpanaar'a goldaa daje, 
Arcadian Bldney'i ellTery pbraea, 
firlnkllng our noon of thna with f^aa h a at mofulng dew. 
" Tet Talnly In my qnlet honn 
^ fareatbo thalr marrellona Dotea t try; 
I tbal tham, aa tha learea and Oowm 
la dlenoe Ibel the dewy ehowere, 
ind drink with glad, lUll llpa (ha bleadng af tb« aky." 
Spenaecwr 
fln'lnthep 

Urn nothing quite equal to 
Uniaa, howaTer, deaeire lo 



n beantltul louga of th« 









plain, 
autunukal la 



Talla from the waeterlng ih 

"Abore thafikJlengroTaaof grwen. 

Where yoath'a encfaantad brait etood, 
The dry and waiting roott hatwatn, 
A lober aftergrowth Is Been, 
Ij eprlngi the pine where hill tbe gay-leabd mivta rood. 
"Yet blrde will aing, and breaiaiplay 
Thalr IcaT-faarpv In tha eombre traa; 
And tluvngh lb* bleak and wintry daj 
It keapfl Ita steady gnen alway, — 
lo, aran my aftar-thougbta may hare a charm fbr Uiaa.** 
Again heapologlBeiforlhehoineliB8iaorhiitb«Dt," Tba 



ongeof 






od the rough ore mutt And Ita bonoari la ill na». 
"Bo haply tbeae, my linpla taye 

The orchard bloom and taaaelled malia 
That skirt and gladden dnty'e wayi, 
le nninng beauty bid llle'e common things below I 

Above hlB Rirge or plongh, may gain 

And Ibel that llh le wlsext spent 
bare the ptrong working hand makaa atroog the wiork- 



through theae aitracta, appaati In tba 
(p. lOS,) beginning- 
"I aak not 



wbkfa b 



tbr gold to gild 

ooklng ahlaa a waary ftama; 

Ling of the mind It itlUed— 



■ittath 



Tba lote of God more plain. 
Ae through tha shadowy lens ol 
Tbe ay* looke fkrtheat Into beai 
OngleaaiH ofetar and depths of 
The glaring sonafaine aerar kns 



384 SARTAIN'S MAOAZINE. 

On* ean hardly beliere itnJns like these to eome from 
the tame pea that wrote the fierce and scathing lyrics, 
▼hloh coniitltate a large part of hti former Tolome. We 
know not Mr. Whlttler^a age, bnt he evidently fteli him- 
self to be growing old, and to ezperienee the softening and 
meliowing inflaenoe of the antnmnal season of life. BDe 
alludes to this In some playfU Terses addressed to his 
sister on the occasion of his reading to her some tales of 
New England Witchcraft (p. 77.) 

" And, knowing how my lift hath been 
▲ weary work of tongue and pen, 
A long, harsh strife, with strong-willed men. 

Thou wilt not chide my turning 
To con, at times, an idle rhyme, 
To pluck a flower from childhood's dime. 
Or listen at Life's noonday chime, 

For the sweet bolls of morning I" 

Tet the poem on the « Burial of Ebeneaer Elliot," (p. 00,) 
shows that he has not forgotten the language of bold 
rebuke, or fierce iUTectiTe : 

*« Hands off I thou tithe-ikt plunderer I play 

No trick of priestcraft here I 
Back, puny lordling I darest thou lay 

A hand on Elliott's bierf 
Alire^ your rank and pomp as dust 

Beneath his feet he trod : 
Be knew the locust swarm thnt cursed 

The harTest-flelds of Ood. 

**0n these pale lips, the smothered thought 

Which England's miilionji feel, 
A fierce and fearftil splendour oaught, 

As from his forge the steel. 
Strong-armed as Thor — a shower of fire 

His smitten auTil flung; 
Ood's curse. Earth's wrong, dumb Hunger's ir»— 

He gave them all a tongue! 

" Then let the poor man's homy hands 

Bsar up the mighty dead, 
And labour's swart and stalwart bands 

Behind ss mourners tread. 
Leare cant and craft their baptised bounds, 

Leare rank its minster floor; 
OlTe England's green and daisied grounds 

The poet of the poor 1" 

We thank Mr. Whlttter for his book, with which we 
have spent a very pleasant hour. We shall recur to it 
again hereafter. 

LiAnns ov Mimobt; an lUuminaUd AnnudL BctiUd 
hyReynOLChaUtjM.D, Phaaddphia, S. H, BuOa- ^ Q>. 
The ** Leaflets'* has been now for so many years before the 
public, and its reputation for ezoellenoe in whatever 
makes an annual desiraUe is so well established, that we 
pronounce the highest kind of eulogy in saying that it 
surpasses in beauty all its predecessors. It has undergone 
no change of plan from that of the prerious Tolumes; but 
in looking over it, we dlsoorer in almost erery branch of 
the Tarious arts engaged in its production, improTtment 
upon the work of former years. Dr. Ooates, the aeoom- 
plished editor, has contributed from his own pen nearly 
one>third of the articles in the book. These an marked 
with the abUity and taste that always disUngnlsh his 
writings. The illuminations, four in number, are all 
designed by DcTereux, and are^ at onee, brilliant in the 
colouring, and significant in the general design. The 
first, is a Presentation plate, the seoond, an ornamental 
Title-page, the third contains the list of Illnstrations, and 
the fourth a Proem. Bach of these large piotnres represents 
one of the four seasons. Spring, Summer, Autumn, and 
Winter, and is made up of a series of exquisite rignettes 
appropriate to the main design of the pioture^ and so 
grouped as to heighten the general elfeet These are 
printed by Mr. Sindair, the celebrated ohiomo-Uthogra- 
pher, in ten dillsrent colours, and are among the finest 
specimens of his work that we hare seen. The other 111ns- 
teatkms are eight larga and beantlAiUy soft mesaotinto 



engravings, all \j Mr. Siiitahi, whose ddU as sa 
quires no commendation to the readers of this Msgadi 
On the Unding and typography— no secondary matters In 
a glft>book — Mr. Altemus and Mr. Sherman hare ssremlly 
bestowed their eholeest specimens of workmamUp. Al- 
together it is rery beautiftil. 

Read's Fkiuli Pokts. B. H. BuOer d Cb. We are plennd 
to see that this superb work has reached » fourth editioci, 
containing additions and alterations. It now has speci- 
mens of the writings of seTenty-nine of the femak poets 
of America, with Iriographieal notices by Thomas Bb- 
ehanan Bead. It is ornamented with three of Deyerenz's 
beantiftil illuminated pages, and ten line engnfiags by 
Pease, after original paintings by Read; being poxtraits 
of Mrs. E. Oakes Smith, Mrs. Sgoumey, Mrs. Osgood, MrsL 
Emma C Embury, Mrs. E. P. Ellet, Mrs. Hale, Mrs. Wclby, 
Miss Lynch, Mrs. Kinney, and Grace Greenwood (Mia 
Sarah J. Clarke). There can be no better eridmice of the 
good taste and discrimination exerdsed in the prtpantioB 
of this work, than its rapid sale in the &oe of so arach 
competition, and notwithstanding its extreme eostiiacna. 

Tuppxa's PaoTxaKAL Philosopht. JOtatraied Si^ioms. 
E. H. ButUr <i Cb. hare issued two new and Tery beaoti* 
fnl editions of this popular work. The flrst is in mall 
8to., and is ornamented with fourteen fine engrarings. 
Two of these^a likeness of Tupper, and his residc n aB nre 
line engrarings by Anderon, made expresdy for the wovk. 
The other twelre are meaiotints, \3ij Sartain, and are mostly 
symbolical figures, representing Humility, Pride, Sorrow. 
Prayer, Ac. This edition is enridied also with an ori^aal 
and rery curious essay on prorerbs in general, intended as a 
special introduction to the Prorerbial Philosophy ofTnpper. 
The other edition is in small quarto,— a form whkdi pre- 
▼ents the constant doubling of Tupper^s long lines, and as 
contributes greatiy to the typographical beauty of the ^ 
—is in rich, masdrs binding, with sunk panels. 
mented with eightcMi superb engrarings, (rixfeeen from 
the burin of Mr. Sartain,) and is altogether one of the 
most sumptuous and tasteful gift-books of the 
The admirers of this popular writer will probably 
hare an opportunity of sedng his works in a more beaii« 
tifkil exterior. 

Ghxebtmas Bumsomb. Bjf UMe nemat. JL H. Arfkr 
d Ob. Uncle Thomas is erldently hand in glere with 
Kriskingle. *< Christmas Blossoms" speaks so unmistake- 
ably of the season of well-filled stockings, that we hnre aoin 
doubt of some colludon between the renerahie gentlsaieB 
that hare been named. We hare known this same ** Vnd^ 
Thomas" for sereral years, and hare found him n recy 
beguiling personage among tlie small folk, who axe wont 
to hang orer his stories with a strange fowrinatlon, that 
shows him to be a dangerous character. Besides the m- 
dnctire influence of Uncle Thomas's stories, old '^Kris*' 
has entered into soms league with Mr. Sartain, nad be- 
guiled that eminent engrarer of seren ehoice spedsaens of 
his handiwork, wherewith to add to the temptations with 
which the hearts of the young and the purses of the oU 
will be beset about a month hence. 



Thx Show Plakx. An Anmtal for 1851. E. H. 
d Ch. This popular annual has again made its S4>peaz^ 
ance. The growing lore for the fine arts among na, and 
the increased knowledge of art, which has been tike re- 
sult, hare at the same time created a greater deaire for 
works of taste, and made people more disciimlnatiag ia 
their choice. Stimulated by this fhct, the publishers of 
the Snow Flake hare endearonred to make their work csr^ 
respond to the growing taste of their patrons. The en- 
grarings— all, as heretoforei flrom the burin of Mr. Sartain 
-^re entirdy new, hartng been made expressly for tills 
work. They are nine in number, exhibit a pleaslBg ra 
riety in the suhJects, and are executed by Mr. Sartain in 
his happiest style. There are thirty-six Utanxy artides, 
among which are some of the ohdoest stories of the sea- 
son. 

TBI QaaanuB Taoon. K B. Butter d Ox Just as 
we hare exhausted ow tooabulaiy of pmM» oobm thk 
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new candidate for ftrour, and aslu a hearing. What we 
can say, bat to repeat what we hare 8aid, Lb the difficulty. 
The book iB of the same size aa the Snow Flake, with the 
same number of engravings, by the same IndeCatigable 
and prolific artist, Mr. Sartaln — has the same general 
style of eloganoe and taste, and, but for its bearing the 
same imprint, wonld be taken tofr an imitator and a 
rival. 

Tbb Oabutk of Ant. E. H, BuUer *£ Co. There seems 
to be no end to the beantlAil things which this enter- 
prifting house has offered to the pablie. The present gift- 
book is rich beyond parallel in engravings, being orna- 
mented with twenty-fire of Sartain's softest metcottnts, 
ill nitrated by approprii^ articles in prose and verse. The 
volume is a stout octavo, rather smaller than the Leaflets, 
and what with Altemus's rich Turkey-moroooo outside, 
and ffherman's splendid typography inside, it makes an 
appeal to one's purse that is altogether irresistible. 

Thk American Fsmalb Potfs. By Cktrolifu May. Und- 
9ay A Pakistan, The second edition of this work affords 
us the pleasant opportunity of renewing the oommenda- 
Mons which we bc«towed upon it at the time of its first 
appearance, and of again directing the attention of the 
readers of Sartain to a work of so much merit by one of 
its favourite oontrfbutors. The readers of Miss May's 
poetry will not err in inferring that one who can herself 
write so well, will be a good judge of the writings of 
others. Our friend has brought to the task a cultivated 
taste, a warm yet discriminative appreciation of beauty, 
lively sympathy with her sex, seal, industry, habibi of 
order. The result ha« been a judicious selection of pas- 
sages fh>m seventy-nine of the fbmale poets of America, 
with valuable biographical and critical notices, making 
in all an octavo volume of five hundred and sixty pages, 
which the publishers have embellished with two of Sar< 
tiun's fine messotints (one, the flrontispiece, being a por^ 
trait of the late Mrs. Osgood J, and ten other line engravings 
by various artists. 

Thk Bbjtish Femalk Pobts. By Oeorgt W. Beihune. 
Lindmy d BUxkitUm. While there are before the Ame- 
rican public three rival collections of our own female 
poets, we have but one collection of the female poets of 
the British empire. Dr. Bethune, in the preparation of 
this, has done the work so well, that there is no imme- 
diate probability of a competitor. His work is an elegant 
octavo volume, of four hundred and ninety pages, put up 
in fitncy binding, and embellished with twelve engravings 
by Sartain, Armytage, Finden, and other artists of equal 
celebrity. The principles on which the selections have 
been made are such a^ commend themselves to the good 
sense of the reader. The editor has aimed first of all to 
give fair examples of each writer's peculiar character- 
istics, and, where the rule could be followed without too 
great loss, to give examples comparatively new to the 
public, in the place of those which have become hack- 
neyed. He has i^so, in his selection, made the bulk of 
his book tram those writers of the greatest excellence, 
giving only enough of the earlier and ]e9s distinguished to 
preserve a general outline of the course of poetical talent 
among the women of Oreat Britain. His work is intended 
therefore to be a treasury of well-nigh all the best pieces 
from the pens of th« British female poets. It contains 
the brightest gems of thought flrom Mrs. Barbauld, Hannah 
More, Joannie Baillie, Mrs. Hemans, Elisabeth Landon, 
Charlotte Elisabeth, Amelia Opie, Mary Howitt, Elisabeth 
Barrett, Ac The Doctor's prefaces are ftdl of valuable 
information and discriminating criticism. 

The Broken Bracelet and Other Poems. E^ Mrt. C. 
H. W. EOing (formerly Mis* Watennan). Lindsay A 
BLakisUm. This interesting volume, which we had the 
pleasure of announcing some months since, has at length 
made its appearance just in time to claim a hearing 
among the other candidates for Christmas honours. Mrs. 
Ealing, though not writing much at present, appeared 
frequently a &w yearn since among the contributors to 
the magarines and other periodicals. Her poema, being 
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fbunded chiefly on the domestic affectLons, and in a sweat 
and attractive rather than a forcible style, have met with 
much &vour, and have won her many friends, at whose 
solicitation the present volume has been prepared. One 
of the prettiest poems in the book is the touching dedi- 
cation to her mother, which forms the introduction. 

LoNX Powere; or. The BegukUars. A Bomance of Km- 
tueky. By Janus Wavj Esq. 2 volt^ lamo. L^>jnncattf 
Orambo d Co. We have long been of the opinion that 
our writers of romance should take their materials mainly 
fitmi the history of our own country. Inatead of going 
over the old ground trod by other writers for twen^ 
generations, let them take life and human passion aa they 
have manifested themselves in this western world — fbeah, 
vigorous, and heart-stirring. Such has been the plan of 
Mr. Weir. He has made a bold da«h at Kentucky life, aa 
it was at that interesting transition period when the 
border contests of Indians and squatters had just ceased* 
but the settled ordinances of civil life had not yet been 
fully established ; when, among those disappearing " forests 
primeval," was scattered a rude, unlettered, but hardy 
race of pioneers, interspersed with organised bands of 
desperadoes of the very worst description. Mr. Weir, we 
presume, is a native Kentuckian. At all events, he 
appears to be familiar with all the local traditions of the 
state, and he has made a book of much value, as well for 
its historical reminiscences as its exciting scenes of ad- 
venture. He writes in a bold, dashing style, suited to his 

The Closing Scene. By the Bev. Erskine Neaie. PhiUh 
ddphia: B. E. Btterson. 370 pp. 12mo. Infidelity and 
Christianity are here contrasted in their friaits by graphic 
sketches of the dying moments of persons eminent either 
as Christians or Infidels, whose death-bed scenes have 
been particularly recorded. The persons whose "closing 
scenes'* are recorded, are Thomas Paine, John Looke^ 
Frederick the Great, Bishop Barrington, Lord Bolingbroke, 
Blanco White, Charlotte Elizabeth, Madame De Stael, Yol- 
ney. Dr. James Hope, Beau Brummell, Sar^ Martin, Mrs. 
Hemans, Theodore Hook, David Hume, Button of Bir- 
mingham, Percy Bysshe Shelley, Jeremy Bentham, BeT. 
Bobert Anderson. 

North American Rxtiew. We are indebted to the Phi- 
ladelphia agent, J. R. Pollock, 205 Chestnut Street, for 
the last — ^the October— number of this sterling periodical. 
Among the articles, nine in number, we notice an ex- 
tended review of the learned work on Slavic Literature, 
by Talvi (Mrs. B^binson), a summary of the present state 
of the Homeric question, a criticism of Mr. Fumess's His- 
tory of Jesus, Ac, Ac 

SonTHERN Quarterly Betiew. We always take up this 
periodical with pleasure, sure of finding In it something 
to please and instruct. The present number, September, 
has a most agreeable varied of literary, political, and 
professional reading. Among the literary reviews, is an 
elaborate and exceedingly well-written critique of twenty 
pages, upon Bfr. Boker's Anne Boleyn. It is a sequel to 
an article of still greater length in a previous number of 
the Review, on Mr. Boker's Calaynos. Both articles are 
understood to be from Uie pen of James Lynd, Esq., a 
gentleman of the Philadelphia bar, who, like Sergeant 
Talfourd of London, does not allow the rigour of profe»- 
sional duties to withdraw him entirely ttom an earlier 
love. The review of Anne Boleyn is one of the finest 
specimens of appreciating criticism that we have read for 
a long time. 

Haw-Ho-Noo, or Records q/' a Tourist. By Charles Lom- 
man. PkUad^»hia: lAppineott, QratiUfo dtOo. Mr. Lan- 
man informs us that his strange tiUe, " Haw-Ho-Noov** Is 
an Indian phrase, meaning "■ the country upheld on the back 
of a turtle;" that it was the name originally applied to 
this country by the Iroquois Indians, and that his reason 
for using it as a titie to the present volume, is that he 
has here occupied himself to some extent with the tradi- 
tionary lore <k the country. The book ^ very mlsoella- 
neous in its topics, as its secondary and more signiflBasI 
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SARTAIN'S MAGAZINE. 



Iltl« indloatea, and Is PaH of anlmtted Moonnts of pevfonal 
■dToninrB. 

Oaiuet ov IIXIT8TKI0U8 AMiiuoAifB. Namber Nine of 
thifl splendid serfM of portraits has been reeeired. It 
eontains an admirable likeness of General Soott, engraved 
hj D'Arignon, alter a daguerreotype by Brady, with a 
Mograpbical memoir by C. Edwards Lester, in that style 
of expraasiTe brerity in which he so much excels. The 
work is Ibr sale by GeU db Buck, who are the Philadelphia 
•ganta. 

Tn Obpe&n CHiLDmuf . Bjf T. S. Arthur. PhiJaddphia : 
T. B, IMerton; 25 cent$, paper cotert. A tale of crnelty 
■ad oppression, almost too harrowing in Its pictures to be 
commended for general reading ; and yet, we fear, so true 
to the sad realities of life in our midst, that it ought to be 
T«ad eTen at some expense of the pleasurable emotions. 
And, besides, as a jurenile critic at our elbow says, it 
comes out right in the end, as Mr. Arthur's stories always 
do, and the young sufferers are all made happy. 

AniULini LiNDSAT. Bdrpers. 25 clt. paper covert. This 
Is one of the excellent Library of Select Novels published 
l^ the Harpers. It is by the author of " Letttoe Arnold," 
which is recommendation enough to all who have read 
that beautiful tale. Ibr sale by Zieber. 

Sbaospkau's DRAMAno Works. The Boston edition 
of Shakespeare, PhiUipe dt Sampson, has reached Part 
XZV.; containing Richard IIL, and an engraving of Lady 
Anne. For sale by Ftierson. 

LoflSiNQ's Pictorial Fixld-Boox or tbb Rxyoiunoir. 
Number YU. has been received ft>om the publishers, the 
Barpers. It is occupied chiefly with the localities of the 
melancholy WyonUng Massacre. The artistic execution 
of this work deserves the highest commendation. For 
taleby ZiAer. 

Btbitb's DicnovAET or HicHAincs and EKoncxsKoro. 
Numbers XYII., XVIII., and XULof this work have been 
veoeived ftom the Jppletons. 

XiiLOOT upoir OiVKRAL Zaohaet Tatlob. Bjf OUver P. 
BUdtain, Esq-t senior editor of the Richmond Republican. 

Jack Hnrrov. B]f Charles Lever. T. B. PUerson. A 
new edition, complete in one volume, paper covers, 871^ 
cents. 

Ak A]>i>Ri8fl BT M. R. H. OAEsrm, before the Alumni 
Bodety of the University of Virginia, is an eloquent ap< 
peal to Virginians to sustain their own literary insti- 
lattona. 







ART NOTIOBS. 

Thi ABT-UmoirB.— The near approach of the new year 
admonishes us that with the dose of tiie present one the 
two Art-Unions located in our Atlantic cities will make 
their distribution of prises among their respective mem- 
bers. In reminding such of our readers as have purposed 
fuhsoribing to either of these institutions, and as yet have 
neglected to do so, we think a real service is rendered, for 
in addition to the certain receipt of an engraving, worth 
al least the cost of membership, there exists a probability 



of obtaining, through the distribution by lot, » fsiaa of 
considerable value. 

The engraving issued this year by the Philadelphia Ajrt> 
Union, of which an impression is given to earh menber for 
every share subscribed, has been ready for some tine, and 
is of the utmost beauty of execution, in a mixed manner 
of line, stipple, and messotinto. It Js engrarvd on steel 
by Mr. Ritchie of New York, who has bestowed mwh time 
and pains on the work, and the re«nlt is greatly to his 
credit as an artist The suU|eet is Huntingdon's edei>rm(ad 
picture of <* Mercy's Dream,'* which forms part of the 
collection of the late Bdward Carey, Esq. The plan 
adopted for the distribution of the funds amoag the 
members, in such sums as shall accomplish the end in 
view, vie the encouragement of the arts of design, axtd 
Uie diffusion of a taste in art, is different in the American 
Art-Union (of New York) and in that of Philaddpfaia. 
The managers of the former purchase fhnn artists and 
others such works flrom time to time as thej dfcm of 
sufBcient merit, and at the close of the year disoibote 
these works by lot among their members. The tmethtod 
of the Philadelphia Institution is in our opinion lM>ttcr 
calculated to promote the otyect, and is as fioUovs. After 
defraying the necessary expenses of the associmtion, in- 
cluding the oost of the engraving, the funds are ^ maJe 
the basis of certain certificates, of various anaouat and 
value, which are annually distributed by lot, nmoa^ the 
subscribers, in the manner prescribed by the by-laws; 
and these certificates are available for the purthaae of 
paintings, drawings, and other works of art, fivm Ame- 
rican artists, but for no other purpose. They are redeemed 
by the association, only on the endorsement of the artisi 
or artists, from whom the purchases are made.'* 

Many advantages result from this mode of proceeding 
unattainable in any other. The prise-hotder obtains jtt5t 
the kind of picture he wants, and by the artist he prcfrrs 
it being no longer left to chance. The money goea dixectir 
into the pocket of the artist who painted the work, aai 
not into that of the dealer. The patronage is removed 
frt>m a board of managers, who are apt to bestow it injti- 
didously or with partiality, and the purchaser sod artnt 
brought into immediate contact, much to the adr&nca^ 
of both. Muoh money is also saved for additicmal par- 
chases in art, by rendering unnecessary the transporta- 
tion of pictures from one part of this extensive oountry to 
the other: first from the artist, (who perhaps resides in 
the far West,) to the Art-Union gallery, and then ^:min 
from the gallery to the member that draws it a* his 
prise, (and who probably lives in the extreme South.) and 
who in all likelihood cares not a button for it whca it 
arrives, because the suliJect is uncongenial to his ta«te. 
These are only a fow of the more obvious advantages of 
the plan adopted by the Philadelphia institution. Art- 
Unions are admirably adapted to the purpcnes of their 
establishment, and have become universally pcqinltr. 
They are the means of raising large amounts of money 
at small cost to each individual subscriber, (the psymeat 
of five dollars constituting membership,) whidi is all 
returned again to those who contributed it, (after dednet- 
ing expenses,) in the shape of some beautiful prodaetkm 
of art It has in the mean time answered ''the pnrpoee 
of extending throughout the American community, that 
attachment to the fine arts which is distinctive of natmsial 
refinement and drillsation, and by this means eaeoo- 
raged the labours of American artists, by creating an in- 
creased amount of patronage for the benefit of the painters 
and sculptors of the United States — ^heretofore dependmt 
wholly upon individual support 

"The promoters of this undertaking are convinced ^at 
the fine arts in this oountry can never attain an elevation 
commensurate with our rapid advancement in all ocher 
departments of dviliiation, until liberal encoaragement 
is bestowed upon the higher efforts of the pencil and the 
chisel." 

Subscriptions to Uie Art-Union should be sent to the 
Actuary, Art-Union QaUery, 210 Ghistnut Strsel, Fliila- 
delphia. J. & 



